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T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  have  investigated  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  of  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  building  at 
San  Jose  has  been  conducted,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report: 

After  arriving  at  San  Jose  the  committee  entered  into  a  patient, 
thorough,  and  imj^artial  investigation.  The  Trustees,  Architect,  Super- 
intendent of  Construction,  Clerk  of  Construction,  and  all  others  from 
Avhom  Ave  had  reason  to  believe  information  could  be  obtained,  were 
brought  bel'ore  us  and  subjected  to  examination  and  cross  examination. 
The  records  of  the  jDroceedings  of  the  Board  and  the  books  of  the  Clerk 
of  Construction  were  produced  and  subjected  to  careful,  thorough 
examination.  As  the  result  of  our  investigation,  we  have  reached  the 
following  conclusions,  namely: 

First — That  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a  body,  have  discharged  their 
duty  faithfully  and  honestly. 

Second — That  the  increased  cost  of  the  State  Normal  School  building 
over  and  above  the  original  estimate,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  miscal- 
culation of  the  architect,  Mr.  Lenzen. 

Third — That  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Trustees  by  the  stat- 
utes prescribing  the  manner  in  which  work  on  State  buildings  shall  bo 
done,  and  the  fact  that  payment  to  emjiloyes  had  to  be  made  mostly  in 
warrants  subject  to  consitlerable  discount  instead  of  cash,  necessarily 
enhanced  the  cost  of  the  building. 

Fourtli — That  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
of  the  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  most 
skillful  manner. 

Fifth — That  the  State  Normal  School  building  is  an  edifice  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  when  fully  completed  will  bo  an  honor  to  the  State  of 
California. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  since  we  had  concluded  our  investigation  and 
reached  these  conclusions,  information  has  reached  us  to  the  eHect  that 
facts  have  come  to  light  involving  one  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Construction  in  the  cliarge  of  having  an  interest  in  a  con- 
tract for  materials.  While  this  information,  should  it  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  will  not  change  our  views  as  to  the  general  conclusions  arrived 


at.  and  the  proper  course  to  lie  pursued,  it  may  demand  further  investi- 
gation and  a  supplemental  rejiort  from  us. 

Your  eouiniittee  deem  it  due  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Xormal  School  building  to  incorporate  in  this  report  the  testimony  of 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  Trustees,  the  testimony  of  the  other  mem- 
bers being  substantially  the  same: 

'■I  cannot  give  dates  with  any  precision  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  matter,  nor  is  it  necessary',  I  presume.  What  is  wanted  is  a  fair 
and  full  exhibit  of  facts.  This  I  will  endeavor  to  give,  so  far  as  I  know 
them.  After  the  school  had  been  located  at  San  Jose,  and  a  tax  levied 
to  raise  a  Building  Fund,  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  (consisting  of  Gov- 
ernor Haight,  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  C.  T.  Pyland,  H.  O.  Weller,  A." J.  Moul- 
der, James  Denman,  and  John  H.  Braly)  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  James  JDenman,  and  H.  O.  "Weller. 
By  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to 
initiate  measures  immediately  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Xormal  School 
building,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Pursuant  to 
this  instruction  the  Executive  Committee  invited  various  well  known 
architects  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  to  jiresent  plans  for  a  State 
Xormal  School  building,  offering  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  j^lan. 
"When  all  the  plans  were  presented  and  considered  that  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Lenzen,  of  San  Jose,  was  deemed  the  best.  The  committee  had  notified 
the  several  architects  that  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  the  limit  of 
the  exjienditure  to  be  incurred  in  the  construction  of  theproi^osed  build- 
ing. 5lr.  Lenzen  assured  the  committee  that  the  building  erected  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  would  not  cost  more  than  that  sum.  But  Mr.  Lenzen's 
plans  were  so  elaborate  that  I,  with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
had  doubts  as  to  its  being  built  for  that  amount.  I  expressed  these 
doubts  to  Mr.  Lenzen,  when  he  reiterated  the  assurance  that  it  could  be 
built  for  seventy -five  thousand  dollars  or  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Still, 
not  feeling  satisfied,  after  consultation  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  went  to  Messrs.  Wright  &  Saunders,  distinguished  architects  of 
San  Francisco,  and  requested  them  to  examine  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lenzen, 
and  another  of  Mr.  Leonard,  which  latter  was  the  second  choice  of  the 
committee.  After  careful  examination  and  accompanying  '-Explana- 
tion," Wright  &  Saunders  gave  a  written  opinion  saying  that  a  building 
according  to  Mi\  Lenzen's  plans  could  be  erected  for  sevent^'-fivc  thou- 
sand dollars.  Such  was  the  reptitation  of  Wright  &  Saunders  as  archi- 
tects that  I  then  felt  satisfied  to  adopt  3Ir.  Lenzen's  plans.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  took  the  same  view,  and  his  iilans  were  adopted 
unauimousl3',  and  he  (Mr.  Lenzen)  was  chosen  architect  of  the  work. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Jicardon  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Construction,  and  the 
work  began.  As  work  on  the  foundation  jirogressed  under  the  direction 
and  inspection  of  Mr.  Lenzen,  the  expenditure  became  so  great  that  I 
again  became  alarmed  and  had  frequent  confei'ences  with  the  members 
of  the  Board,  the  architect.  Superintendent,  and  foreman,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  I  should  have  said  earlier  that  I  set  out  to 
discharge  the  dutj-  imposed  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  fii'm  and  avowed  determina- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  by  one  dollar. 
In  my  consultations  with  Mr.  Eeardou,  the  Superintendent,  he  uni- 
formly gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Lenzen's  estimate  was  vastly 
under  the  mark;  that  the  cost  would  more  than  double  the  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.     As  the  work  went  on  it  became  more  evident  that 


Ml".  Lenzen's  estimate  was  a  grievous  bhmder,  and  the  Board  felt  that 
a  crisis  had  arrived  which  demanded  firm  and  judicious  action  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  into  which  our  architect  had  led  us  with  as 
little  damage  as  possible  to  the  interest  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lenzen  was 
called  on  to  furnish  the  Board  with  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of 
comijleting  the  building  according  to  his  plans.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
anj'thing  intelligible  or  satisfactory  from  him,  but  his  own  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  comj^lete  the  building  was  tantamount  to  a  con- 
fession on  his  part  that  he  had  greatly  blundered  in  his  original  estimate. 
By  this  time  I  was  convinced  that  the  Board  had  been  led  into  a  blunder 
in  adojjting  3Ir.  Lenzen's  plans,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  State  would 
be  prejudiced  by  retaining  him  longer  as  architect.  Having  a  comise- 
tent  Superintendent  of  Construction,  I  believed  the  building  covild  be 
finished  more  economically  without  Mr.  Lenzen  than  with  him,  especially 
as  he  had  put  forward  a  claim  for  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing in  addition  to  the  one  thousand  dollars  agreed  upon;  so  when  a  res- 
olution to  dispense  with  his  further  service  as  architect  was  oftered  in 
the  Board,  1  voted  for  it,  regretting  that  he  had  ever  been  employed  at 
all.  The  Sui^erintendent  was  instructed  to  modify  the  original  plans  so 
as  to  save  exj^ense  wherever  it  could  be  done  without  material  injury  to 
the  building,  and  the  Avork  went  on  more  economically  than  before.  I 
should  not  omit  to  state  that  at  my  earnest  solicitation  a  Clerk  of  Con- 
struction had  been  appointed  b}'  the  Board,  whose  dut}',  defined  in 
writing  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  was  to  keep  the  time 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  building,  receive  and  receipt  for  all 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  etc.  This  place 
was  filled  first  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Anderson,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Braly,  both  old  and  well  known  citizens  of  Santa  Clara  County,  second 
to  none  in  character  for  integrity. and  respectability.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  have  carried  out  their  instructions  faithfully  and  efficiently, 
and  I  have  unimpaired  confidence  in  them  as  honorable  meu. 
When  the  Boartl  received  notification  from  the  State  Controller  that 
the  api^ropriation  was  exhausted  the  work  was  immediatelj^  stopped, 
the  Board  adhering  to  its  origiiuxl  purpose  not  to  involve  the  State  in 
any  liability  beyond  the  amount  approjiriated  by  the  Legislature.  At 
this  juncture  the  Superintendent  and  a  jiortion  of  the  workmen  pro- 
posed to  go  on  with  the  work  and  take  the  taith  of  the  State  for  pay- 
ment. Li  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  completion  of  the  building  for 
the  use  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  necessity  for  inclosing  and 
protecting  the  building  against  danuige  from  the  then  approaching  rainy 
season,  the  Board  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  agreeing  onlj^  to 
authenticate  the  claims  of  the  employes  on  the  building  through  its  offi- 
cers, and  distinctly  declining  to  assume  any  further  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. I  know  of  no  corruption  or  malfeasance  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  or  any  employe  on  the  building.  No  improper  approach,  direct 
or  indirect,  has  been  made  to  me  fi'om  any  quarter  whatever.  It  is  pos- 
siMe  tliere  may  have  been  some  irregularities  among  so  many  employes 
Kii  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  but  none  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I 
have  exercised  all  +110  vigilance  and  energy  in  my  power  as  a  Trustee  in 
iichalf  of  tlie  State,  and  have  had  my  toils  greatly  enhanced  by  my 
duties  in  connection  with  the  building.  I  have  never  received,  or  expect 
to  receive,  one  cent  for  these  labors,  nor  profited  in  an}'  way  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  cent  by  the  construction  of  tlic  building.  And  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Board  has  labored, 


I  solemnly  declare  under  oath  that  it  is  my  oj^inion  that  no  work  has 
ever  been  more  honestly  and  faithfully  executed  on  any  State  building 
in  California.  Personally,  I  am  glad  of  this  investigation,  and  wish  it 
to  be  thorough  and  imjjartial.  I  want  nothing  covered  up  or  suppressed. 
If  corrujjtion  or  fraud  has  been  practised  let  it  be  brought  out,  and  the 
guilty  party  be  ijunished.  The  statement  I  have  given  you  is  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

On  account  of  so  many  different  estimates  being  given  as  to  what  it 
was  worth  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  the  State  Normal  School  building, 
what  proportion  of  the  work  is  now  done,  and  that  we  might  ascertain 
what  amount  was  necessary  to  complete  the  building,  we  took  the  liberty 
to  appoint  three  well  known  architects  of  San  Jose  to  make  calculations 
on  these  points  and  rejDort  to  us  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  This 
information  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  BECK,  for  Committee. 


REPORT 


ASSEMBLY    COMMITTEE 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


T.  A.  SPRIXOER STATE  PRIXTEK. 


II  E  P  O  R  T 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  who  were  directed 
by  this  honorable  body  to  investigate  the  affairs  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  buildings  at  the  City  of  San 
Jose,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  convened  at  the  City  of  San  Jose  on  Tuesday,  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^-two,  and  con- 
tinued its  sittings  from  day  to  day  until  Saturday,  January  twentieth, 
Avhen  the  committee  took  a  recess  for  one  week,  and  again  convened  on 
Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  at  which  time  the  committee  closed  the  investigation  and  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Sacramento  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  concerning  the  construction  of 
the  State  Normal  School  buildings,  the  committee  examined  and  heard 
the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  including  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  school,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  the  architect  of  the  building,  the  Superintendent  and  Clerk  of 
Construction,  and  the  contractors  and  employes  connected  with  it. 

The  committee  also  examined  the  private  books  of  the  contractors, 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  reduced  to  wi-iting  by 
a  competent  reporter  apj^ointed  by  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  same,  as  reported,  together  with  the  transcript  of  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  Boai'd  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Clerk  of  Construction,  is 
presented  and  submitteil  with  this  report. 

The  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  ari'iving  at  a  satisfactorj'  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  quantity'  of  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
called  to  their  assistance  two  competent  buihlers,  who  were  directed  to 
and  did  measure  and  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lumber  used  and  now  in 
the  building. 

The  committee  also  called  to  their  assistance  a  competent  bookkeeper 
,to  examine  and  report  the  amount  of  lumber  charged  against  the  State, 
and  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Scliool. 

The  committee  also  personally  examined  and  inspected  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  grounds 
connected  with  it. 


During  the  investigation  by  the  committee,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Normal  School  and  the  contractors  were  represented  by  able 
counsel  to  wliom  was  awarded  the  right  to  produce  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  their  behalf,  and  to  subject  the  witnesses  offered  and  examined 
on  behalf  of  the  State  to  cross  examination,  which  right  was  exercised 
'by  them. 

As  the  result  of  the  investigation  the  committee  submit: 

That  the  superstructure  of  the  State  Normal  School  building  is  built 
of  wood  resting  on  a  brick  basement,  and  that  upon  a  foundation  of 
concrete. 

That  the  building,  as  far  as  constructed,  is  of  great  strength,  of  re- 
markable architectural  beauty  and  design,  and  is  admirably  ailapted  to 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  State  for  Normal  School  purposes. 

That  the  Trustees  have  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
entire  appropriation  provided  for  by  the  present  Normal  School  Act, 
and  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents. 

That  the  Trustees  liave  further  incurred  liabilities  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial for  the  building  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents. 

That  the  liabilities  so  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  evidenced 
by  certificates  issued  by  the  Clerk  and  Superintendent  of  Construction, 
and  by  them  signed,  shoAving  the  amount  due  and  to  whom  issued. 

A  complete  list  of  such  certificates  issued  up  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  certified  by  the  Clerk 
of  Construction,  has  been  procured  by  the  committee,  and  is  herewith 
presented  as  an  Exhibit. 

That  the  foregoing  amounts  do  not  include  the  liabilities  of  the  State 
on  two  several  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Trustees — one  for 
window  sashes,  doors,  and  moldings,  and  the  other  for  lathing  and  plas- 
tering— which  have  not  been  completed,  but  upon  which  materials  and 
labor  have  been  furnished  to  the  amount  of  about  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  for  which  no  cei'tificates  have  been  issued. 

There  is  also  due  the  architect  for  services  rendered,  and  for  which 
no  cei'tificate  has  been  issued,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  money  expended  and  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  construction  of  the  building  up  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  amount  to  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents. 

That  the  building  remains  unfinished  in  its  interior,  and  will  require 
the  further  sum  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars  to  complete  it  and 
make  it  tenantable  for  Normal  School  purposes. 

The  committee  in  the  investigation  were  unable  to  discover  any  posi- 
tive frauds  in  the  construction  of  the  building  on  the  jiart  of  the  Trus- 
tees or  those  employed  under  them,  except  the  following  transactions, 
to  wit: 

It  is  shown  bj'  the  evidence  that  the  contract  for  the  brick  for  the 
basement  of  the  building  was  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
Kneedler  and  Hulse  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

That  at  that  time  the  same  brick  were  worth  in  the  Jan  Jose  market, 
delivered  at  the  building,  eight  dollars  per  thousand. 

That  an  "arrangement"  was  entered  into  by  the  said  Kneedler  and 
Hulse  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Eeardon,  the  Superintendent  of  construc- 
tion, and  H.  O.  Weller,  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (and  who  was  a 


member  of  the  Executive  Committee),  upon  the  other  i:)art,  by  which  the 
said  Superintendent  and  said  Trustee  were  to  receive  from  the  brick  con- 
tractors the  sum  of  two  (2j  doHars  per  thousand  on  four  hundred  thou- 
sand brick. 

That  the  Superintendent  received  and  there  was  paid  him  by  the  brick 
contractors  the  sum  of  three  hundred  doUars  (1300),  and  to  said  Trustee 
Weller  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  doHars  (S34S)  for  the 
brick  contract,  in  accordance  with  "the  arrangement." 

It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  that  Ivneedler  and  Hulse,  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  lathing  and  phxstering  the  building,  pro- 
posed to  Trustee  Weller  to  perform  the  work  and  furnish  the  materials 
for  the  same  for  fifty  (50)  cents  2)er  yard,  and  wait  for  their  pay  until 
the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

That  the  i^lastering  required  was  estimated  to  amount  to  twenty  (20) 
thousand  square  yards. 

That  afterwards  an  "  arrangement "  was  entered  into  between  said 
Kneedler  and  Hulse  and  said  Trustee  Weller,  by  which  said  contractors 
were  to  receive  fifty-five  (55)  cents  per  yard  for  the  plastering  from  the 
State  and  pay  to  said  Trustee  Weller  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  contract. 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  afterwards  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
plastering  to  said  Kneedler  and  Hulse,  at  fifty-five  cents  per  yard,  and 
that  the  said  Weller  received  from  the  said  contractors  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  (81,000),  in  accordance  with  the  said  "arrangement." 

The  above  contract  was  awarded  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  entered 
upon  their  minutes,  and  it  was  claimed  by  the  Trustees  that  after  an  inti- 
mation of  the  existence  of  some  irregularity  in  said  contract  was 
imparted  to  them  the  said  contract  was  rescinded;  but  no  entry  of  that 
fact  appears  upon  the  minutes,  and  the  contract  is  still  in  force  as  far  as 
the  records  appear. 

While  the  investigation  by  the  committee  does  not  divulge  any  actiial 
fraudulent  transactions  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Trustees,  except  as 
is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  it  does  disclose  a  degree  of  negligence  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  management  of  the  construction  of  the  building  and  in 
the  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money,  which,  though  not 
criminal,  is,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  not  commendable,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts: 

The  Clerk  of  Construction,  R.  Y.  Anderson,  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  whom  were  intrusted  many  checks  and  balances, 
and  who  was  charged  with  keeping  the  books  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  time  book  of  the  workmen,  the  warrant  books  and  the 
accounts  of  the  materials  furnished,  was  entirelj^  incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him,  which  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
books  were  kept,  and  the  mistakes  and  miscalculations  therein  made  by 
him.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  bookkeeper  of  the  lumber 
contractor  that  said  Clerk  frequently  called  at  the  lumber  contractw's 
office  for  the  purj^ose  of  correcting  and  balancing  Ins  lumber  accounts 
with  those  of  the  lumber  conti'actor.  And  it  further  appears  from  the 
books  of  said  Clerk  that  the  himbcr  contractor  was  credited  with  some 
twenty-three  thousand  feet  of  lumber  at  thirty  dollars  i)er  thousand  to 
which  no  corresponding  entry  in  the  books  of  the  lumber  contractor 
was  found,  and  which  was  a  price  for  which  no  lumber  had  been  con- 
tracted for. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Executive  Cora- 


mittee  always  resorted  to  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure  economy 
in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Very  few  of  the  many  contracts  for  work  and  materials  let  by  the 
Trustees  were  made  known  by  advertisement  inviting  competitive  bid- 
ding: and  the  testimony  of  the  Trustees,  tending  to  establish  the  fact 
that  proposals  had  been  invited  for  a  few  contracts,  is  so  vague  and 
uncertain  that  the  committee  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
or  the  length  of  time  that  the  same  were  published,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  submitted  to  our 
inspection  furnished  us  no  information  in  that  particular. 

It  does,  however,  affirmatively  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Trustees  themselves  that  some  of  the  contracts  for  mill  work,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  the  tin  and  sheet  iron  work,  plumbing  and  gaslitting,  painting, 
ornamental  work  and  carving,  and  stair  building,  were  not  advertised  for 
at  all,  nor  submitted  to  general  or  public  competition;  but  that  it  was 
necessary,  as  testified  to  by  one  of  the  Trustees,  to  "  call  upon  their 
friends  to  have  those  contracts  performed." 

The  larger  contracts  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  labor  and 
material  for  the  building  were  not  reduced  to  nor  evidenced  by  writing, 
thereby  intrusting  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  verbal  stipulation 
almost  entirely  to  the  honesty  of  the  contractors  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  employes  of  the  Trustees.  The  committee  found  a  few  memoranda 
of  minor  contracts,  generally  covering  from  one  half  to  one  and  one 
half  pages  of  a  small  pass  book  in  which  they  were  Avritten,  but  gen- 
erally so  vague  and  uncertain  in  their  terms  as  to  make  them  inetfectual. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  construction  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  building,  to  wit:  of  painting,  tin  and 
sheet  iron  work,  plumbing  and  gasfitting,  stair  building,  etc.,  employed  a 
foreman  for  each  dei^artment  who  received  as  compensation  the  sum  of 
six  dollars  per  da}',  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  employ  the  laborers  in  his 
department  at  usual  wages,  and  to  purchase  and  inspect  for  the  State 
the  necessary  materials,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantit}-. 

It  further  appears  that  the  foremen  so  employed  to  jDrotect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  were  not  only  permitted,  but  the  Trustees  actually  con- 
tracted with  them  to  furnish  and  purchase  the  materials  from  their  own 
(the  foremen's)  establishments  and  supply  the  laborers  from  their  own 
shops,  with  none  to  protect  the  State  from  the  cupidity  of  the  men  who 
thus  consented  to  act  in  that  double  capacity.  A  few  facts  elicited  by 
the  investigation  will  illustrate  the  economy  of  that  7nodns  operandi: 

The  foreman  tinner  and  sheet  iron  worker,  who  was  allowed  by  the 
Trustees  for  his  skill  and  services  the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  daj-,  was 
permitted  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  from  his  own  store  at  a 
profit,  and  the  laborers  from  his  own  shoj),  for  whom  he  drew  and 
received  from  the  State  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  day,  and  to  whom 
he  paid  for  the  same  services  from  two  and  one  half  to  four  and  one 
half  dollars  per  day.  The  plumbing  and  gasfitting  materials  were  fur- 
nished in  the  same  manner  and  at  a  j^rofit  to  the  contractors  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  laborers  in  that  department  were  also 
furnished  by  the  contractor,  and  for  whom  they  were  allowed  by  the 
Trustees  an  average  of  sixty-six  dollars  per  day,  and  to  whom  they-^ 
the  contractors — paid  an  average  of  forty  dollars  per  da}'  for  the  same 
labor,  thereby  netting  not  only  a  profit  on  the  material  furnished,  but 
also  a  profit  of  sixty-five  per  cent  on  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 

The  foreman  painter  emjjloyed  as  an  expert  in  his  department  at  a 
compensation  of  six  dollars  per  day,  was  permitted  to  furnish  the  paint- 


ing  materials  from  his  own  store  at  a  large  profit,  and  to  employ  his 
ai)2)rentices,  for  whose  labor  he  was  allowed  by  the  Trustees  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  per  day,  and  to  whom  he  paid  for  that  service  but  eight 
dollars  per  week.  The  same  occiu's  in  the  stair  building  and  other 
departments  of  the  construction  of  the  building'. 

By  this  management  the  tin  and  sheet  iron  work  upon  the  building  has 
cost  the  State  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  and  fifty-two  cents,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  it  could  have 
been  done  for  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars. 

The  Trustees  have  expended  for  plumbing  and  gasfitting  the  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  five  cents,  and  the 
testimony  shows  that  the  same  work  could  have  been  done  for  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars. 

The  painting  has  cost  the  State  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents.  The  evidence  shows  that 
it  could  have  been  done  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  and  eighty-nine 
dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

The  report  of  the  builders  employed  by  the  committee  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  lumber  actually  used  in  the  building  shows  that  it  con- 
tains one  million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet,  which  amount  includes  a  fair  percentage  for  wastage, 
dressing,  etc.,  and  also  includes  some  eighteen  thousand  feet  of  stair 
material  not  jmrchased  from  the  lumber  contractor,  which  amount 
deducted  leaves  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  used  in  the  building. 

The  report  of  the  bookkeeper-  employed  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
lumber  contractor  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  lumber  charged  to  the 
State  shows  the  amount  so  charged  to  be  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  lumber  actually  used  in  the 
construction  and  the  amount  charged,  as  shown  by  the  above  reports,  is 
eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  feet. 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  two  contracts,  to  wit:  one 
for  lumber,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  thirtj'-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  and  the  other  for  doors 
and  window  sashes,  amounting  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
for  which  there  was  competition  in  the  bidding,  were  not  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder. 

The  Trustees  have  not  kept  a  register  of  the  warrants  issued  by  them, 
as  provided  by  the  State  Normal  School  Act,  giving  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  issued,  the  amount,  and  for  what  materials  furnished 
or  services  rendered,  and  which  was  intended  as  a  check  upon  irregu- 
larities. 

By  the  absence  of  such  a  register  the  committee  was  prevented  from 
inquiring  into  any  frauds  that  may  exist  in  the  payment  of  carpenters 
and  other  laborers  for  whose  services  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
paid. 

During  the  entire  investigation,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  the  Trus- 
tees labored  with  an  uncommendable  zeal  to  shift  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  blame  properly  attaching  to  them  to  those  of  Mr.  Lenzen  the 
architect  of  the  building,  and  the  burden  of  the  attempt  seemed  to  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lenzen  had  submitted  to  the  Trustees  an  apjjroxi- 
matc  cost  of  the  buildin'r  to  the  effect  that  the  structure  could  be  erected 


in  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  plans  adojDted  for  the  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  evidence  shows  that  after  the  reception  of  said  approximate  the 
Trustees  secured  the  services  of  Wright  &  Saunders,  competent  architects 
of  San  Francisco,  to  make  an  ajjproximatc  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  from  the  same  data  that  was  before  Mr.  Lenzen,  and  that 
Wright  &  Saunders  submitted  their  opinion  to  tlie  effect  that  the  building 
could  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

It  further  appears  that  competent  builders  who  figured  on  the  cost  of 
the  building  estimated  that  it  could  be  erected  upon  the  plans  adopted 
and  at  contract  rates  with  cash  payments  for  the  sum  of  from  ninety- 
eight  thousand  dolhirs  to  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
many  deviations  from  tlie  phms  were  made  and  extras  added  which 
enhanced  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  was  further  shown  by  the  Trus- 
tees themselves  that  Jlr.  Lenzen  the  architect  was  dismissed  shortly 
after  the  basement  of  the  building  Mas  completed,  and  after  his  dismissal 
the  Trustees  expended  upon  the  building  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars. 

As  no  fact  was  elicited  during  the  investigation  reflecting  either  upon 
the  honesty  or  faithfulness  of  the  architect,  and  as  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  the  management  of,  the  construction,  excepting  to 
render  his  professional  services  and  skill,  the  committee  deem  it  but 
justice  to  exonerate  him  from  any  culpability.  The  committee  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  Lt-gi'slature  to  the  Act  now  in 
force  requiring  all  State  work  to  be  done  by  tiay's  labor,  and  which  was 
enacted  as  a  protection  to  the  workingmen — to  secure  to  them  the  liberal 
wages  generally  paid  by  the  State.  The  practical  working  of  that  Act 
as  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  build- 
ing, and  as  shown  by  the  facts  hereinbefore  stated,  interposes  no  shield 
to  protect  the  wages  of  the  connnon  laborer  from  the  cupidity  of  those 
in  authority  over  him.  In  the  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School 
building  under  the  day's  labor  Act  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  State  as  wages  for  labor  has  been  appropriated  by  the  foremen 
and  contractors  to  their  own  use,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts  and  figures  collated  from  the  evidence,  to  wit: 

The  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments  of  construction  received  from 
the  State  for  four  hundred  and  seventeen  days  unskilled  labor  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  per  day,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars,  of  which  amount  the  men  who  did  the  work  received  for 
said  four  hundred  and  seventeen  days  labor,  but  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  but  one  dollar  per  da}'. 

In  another  department  boys,  apprentices — but  apprentices  for  the  time 
being  only — were  employed,  who  actually  received  but  eight  dollars  per 
week  for  their  labor,  and  for  whom  the  foreman  was  paid  the  sum  of 
eighteen  dollars  per  week.  In  almost  every  instance  the  foremen  were 
permitted  in  this  manner  to  speculate  oft'  of  the  workmen. 

The  laborer  has  received  no  greater  wages  under  the  day's  labor  Act 
in  the  construction  of  that  building  than  he  would  have  received  if  it 
had  been  built  under  the  contract  system.  The  Act  has  not  changed  the 
result  of  the  contract  system  generally  complained  of,  but  only  necessi- 
tated a  new  mode  of  accomplishing  it.  The  Act  should  be  i-epealed,  or 
stringent  fines  and  penalties  should  be  provided  for  its  due  enforcement. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  have  deviated  from  the  plans  of 
the  building  first  adopted,  by  changing  and  constructing  the  southern 
part  of  the  building  into  a  private  residence  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
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of  the  school.  The  change,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  unwar- 
ranted, and  if  carried  ont  will  be  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  school. 

The  committee  was  materially  assisted  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  in 
the  investigation  just  closed,  in  detecting  and  exposing  whatever  frauds 
or  mismanagement  may  have  been  connected  with  the  construction  of 
the  Normal  School  building. 

During  the  sitting  at  San  Jose  the  committee  visited  the  Normal 
School,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Principal,  Doctor  Lucky.  The  school 
is  at  present  accommodated  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  San 
Jose,  but  crowded  for  want  of  room,  and  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  mathematical,  geographical,  and  philosoi^hical  apparatus,  which  are 
indisjjensable  to  scholastic  success;  but  notwithstanding  which  the 
committee  found  the  school  attended  by  a  full  complement  of  pupils  and 
in  fine  working  order  and  condition  with  the  facilities  afforded. 

As  the  demands  for  ^^roper  and  sufficient  room  accommodations  for 
the  school  are  urgent  and  indispensable  to  enable  the  State  to  realize 
the  full  benefits  of  the  money  expended  annually  in  maintaining  the 
school,  the  committee  recommend: 

That  an  immediate  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Legislature  now 
in  session  sufficient  to  pay  and  discharge  the  debts  and  liabilities  now 
incurred  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  to  imme- 
diately finish  and  furnish  such  portions  of  the  building  as  are  at  present 
necessary  for  Normal  School  purposes. 

That  by  the  appropriating  Act  the  Governor  of  the  State  be  author- 
ized to  ajjpoint  three  competent  persons  as  a  Board  of  Auditors  to  audit 
and  allow  the  claims  now  incurred  and  properly  chargeable  against  the 
State,  and  that  said  Board  be  also  authorized  to  act  as  Commissioners 
to  finish  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  said  building. 

That  the  Commissioners  be  required  to  construct  the  said  building  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  adopted,  and  that  no  part  be  constructed  nor 
used  for  living  apartments. 

That  the  said  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  employ  a  competent 
architect  or  Superintendent  to  enforce  a  faithful  jierformance  of  the 
work,  and  protect  the  interests  alike  of  the  State  and  the  workmen. 

That  said  Commissioners  be  paid  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
services  necessary  to  be  rendered  to  secure  the  appointment  of  compe- 
tent men  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  after  their  api^ointment. 

E.  H.  PAEDEB, 
2  Chairman  of  Committee. 
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He.  Speaker: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  State  Normal  School,  respectfully  submit  that  not 
agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  State  Normal  School,  or  as  to  the  parties  properly  charge- 
able with  the  large  expenditures  contracted  and  yet  to  be  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  the  school  edifice,  we  feel  that  justice  to  the  many 
persons  involved  in  the  strictures  of  the  majority  report  requires  a  brief 
statement  of  the  past  conduct  and  jjresent  condition  of  that  institution. 
The  committee  held  its  sessions  at  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Every  facility 
was  afforded  for  a  most  thorough  and  searching  inquiry.  The  personal 
feeling  and  active  jealousy  of  many  contractors  and  laborers  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  comjjetitors  for  work  upon  this  building,  the  constant 
attendance  of  Mr.  Lenzen,  the  former  architect,  and  his  attorney,  and 
the  active  interest  taken  by  the  very  many  jjarties  in  bringing  to  light 
every  fact,  however  trivial,  that  might  tend  in  Jhe  slightest  to  implicate 
in  improper  practices  those  connected  in  authority  with  this  work,  the 
bi'oad  range  permitted  by  the  committee,  not  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  building  but  extending  to  the  business  arrangements 
of  private  citizens,  made  this  investigation  a  most  thorough  exposition 
not  only  of  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  this  school  but  of  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Jose  generally. 

By  the  Act  establishing  the  State  Normal  School  and  locating  it  at 
San  Jose,  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
five  other  persons  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  were  appointed  a 
Board  of  Trustees  to  erect  at  San  Jose  the  necessary  buildings  for  tlie 
school  and  to  supervise  generally  its  management.  As  members  of  this 
Board  were  to  retain  their  positions  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  it  was 
properly  assumed  that  the  educational  management  of  the  school  rather 
than  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  building  would  be  the  principal 
duty  of  the  Board,  and  the  selection  was  made  more  with  reference  to 
the  intellectual  and  social  standing  of  the  Trustees  than  to  their  archi- 
tectural or  mechanical  qualifications.  Thus  constituted,  the  Board 
recognized  the  necessity  of  employing  some  competent  architect,  and 
advertised  for  plans  and  specifications.  Several  were  presented,  and 
after  due  deliberation  that  submitted  by  Mr,  Leuzon,  of  San  Jouo,  was 


accepted  and  Mr.  Lenzeo  appointed  architect  to  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

The  statute  compelled  the  construction  of  this  building  by  days  work, 
and  prohibited  contracting.  It  also  directed  eight  hours  to  be  accepted 
as  a  day's  labor,  and  the  special  tax  provided  for  this  work  it  was  esti- 
mated would  produce  about  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  For  this  sum 
Mr.  Lenzen  advised  tte  committee  this  building  could  be  completed,  and 
with  this  assurance  and  under  his  supervision  the  work  was  commenced. 

When  the  foundation  was  constructed  it  was  ascertained  that  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended,  nearly  half  the  appropria- 
tion. Mr.  Eeardon,  the  Superintendent,  insisted  that  the  completed 
edifice  would  cost  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
committee  became  alarmed,  took  the  advice  of  other  architects,  and 
at  last  called  a  special  session,  and  had  before  them  Lenzen  and 
Eeardon.  Mr.  Lenzen  stated  that  the  operation  of  the  eight  hour  law 
would  make  an  increase  in  his  estimate  necessary,  and  that  the  building 
would  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  while  Eeardon 
insisted  that  it  would  cost  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Eeardon  testified  that  when  himself  and  Lenzen  retired  from 
the  examination  he  remonstrated  with  Lenzen  upon  his  statement  that 
the  building  could  be  constructed  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  when  he  knew  it  must  cost  very  much  more,  and  that  Lenzen 
replied  that  was  all  right,  that  no  one  ever  expected  a  public  building  to 
be  completed  for  anything  like  the  estimates.  The  result  of  this  inquiry 
was  the  discharge  of  Lenzen.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  committee 
for  dismissing  him  was  that  he  had  persistently  misled  them  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  building.  Mr.  Lenzen's  explanation  that  the  diserepanc}' 
between  his  first  and  later  estimates  was  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
eight  hour  law  is  not  satisfactory.  The  total  amount  expended  in  labor 
on  the  building  was  in  round  numbers  about  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
If  to  this  we  add  twenty  per  cent  as  the  ditference  between  eight  and 
ten  hours  labor,  we  have  a  ditference  of  only  about  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  falls  forty-five  thousand  dollars  short  of  supplying  the 
discrepancy  between  Lenzen's  first  and  second  estimate.  But  even  this 
is  too  favorable  to  Mr.^enzen.  His  estimate  was  that  the  whole  work 
could  be  completed  for  about  eighty-five  thousand  dollars;  the  propor- 
tion the  labor  should  represent  in  this  total  expenditure  would  be  a 
very  liberal  one  placed  at  forty  thousand  dollars ;  twenty  per  cent  upon 
this  as  against  eight  hour  labor  gives  but  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
too  apparent,  however,  for  argument,  that  Mr.  Lenzen's  first  as  well 
as  second  estimates  were  grossly  below  the  prices  at  which  this  build- 
ing could  be  constructed  under  any  system  of  labor  or  exercise  of  econ- 
omy that  has  ever  been  practised  in  this  State.  The  building  con- 
structed under  contract  and  with  the  best  management  in  the  manner 
and  of  the  material  employed  must  have  cost  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  After  the  discharge  of  Lenzen  the  work  was  con- 
tinued under  the  special  supervision  of  Mr.  Eeardon.  The  State  appro- 
priation was  exhausted,  and  the  building  in  its  unfinished  and  exposed 
condition  was  liable  to  be  seriously  damaged  unless  roofed  and  painted; 
with  this  situation  the  Trustees  directed  the  Superintendent  to  ascer- 
tain upon  what  terms  mechanics  and  material  men  would  proceed  and 
furnish  material  and  labor,  they  to  take  the  good  faith  of  the  State  and 
wait  the  action  of  the  Legislature  for  their  pay.  After  many  confer- 
ences and  much  deliberation,  tinners  and  painters  were  found  willing  to 
proceed  upon  the  following  terms:     The  material  furnished  to  be  of  the 


best  quality,  the  work  of  the  best  character,  all  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Eeardon,  and  both  to  be  at  the  regular  market  price.  The 
committee  further  allowed  these  parties  a  bonus  equal  to  one  per  cent 
per  mouth  up  to  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two,  as  interest,  it 
being  assumed  that  paymeiit  would  be  delayed  till  then. 

Upon  this  new  arrangement  painters,  tinners,  and  plumbers  went  to 
work;  the  great  bulk  of  the  material  was  procured  in  San  Francisco,  of 
the  large  dealers,  and  delivered  directly  at  the  building;  in  a  very  few 
instances  small  lots  were  supplied  from  the  stores  of  the  contractors, 
but  at  the  market  price.  Both  the  labor  and  material  were  paid  for  by 
the  men  sujjplying  the  same;  most  of  these  men  were  employed  by  the 
contractors  by  the  mouth,  and  were  so  employed  both  before  and  after 
they  were  worked  upon  the  school  building,  and  they  charged  the  school 
for  their  services  the  price  paid  iu  San  Jose  I'or  the  same  kind  of  work. 
The  same  rules  were  observed  iu  the  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  that  obtain  where  similar  services  are  performed  for  private 
individuals.  Those  receiving  certiticates  for  their  labor  have  been  glad 
to  sell  them  at  a  large  discount  to  whoever  would  buy,  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  if  the  parties  furnishing  material  and  labor  shall  be  paid  next 
April,  their  compensation  will  be  less  than  if  the  same  services  had  been 
performed  for  private  individuals,  and  paid  according  to  the  usages  of 
trade. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details,  but  in  the  majority 
report  several  errors  occur,  that  justice  to  the  parties  referred  to 
require  should  be  corrected;  and  the  errors  are  so  apparent  that  our 
worthy  Chairman  will  doubtless  feel  obliged  to  us  for  making  the  cor- 
rection. It  is  stated  that  the  lumber  contracts  were  not  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  specifications  upon  which  these  bids  were  made 
involved  many  varieties  of  lumber,  diitering  in  character,  quality,  and 
quantity,  and  aggregating  over  one  million  feet.  To  determine  which 
was  the  lowest  required  experience  and  somewhat  extensive  calcula- 
tions. The  Trustees,  with  the  assistance  ol'  Lenzen,  made  the  calcula- 
tions, and  awarded  the  bid  to  the  party  who  all  agreed  was  the  lowest 
bidder.  If  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  the  whole  diiference  did  not 
exceed  over  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  entire  lumber  contract,  and  this 
was  as  much  the  error  of  the  architect  as  of  the  committee.  They  also 
err  in  stating  the  amount  of  lumber  charged  by  Dougherty  to  be  one 
million  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eightj'-eight 
feet,  and  that  this  was  the  report  of  Mr.  Dougherty's  bookkeeper.  The 
statement  presented  to  the  committee  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
the  accountant  employed  by  the  committee.  His  report  was  made  from 
Dougherty's  books,  and  the  bills  presented  aggregate  one  million  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  seven  huncired  and  seventy-six  feet;  a 
difference  of  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
between  the  report  of  the  committee  and  their  accountant.  They  are 
again  in  error  in  stating  that  this  included  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
wastage.  No  other  aliowjinces  were  made  than  that  of  workiiig  the 
rough  lumber  at  the  mill — none  for  the  wastage  that  follows  the  cutting 
aufl  working  lumber  into  a  building,  and  that  is  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent  upon  the  amount  used,  assuming  the  lowest  figure,  and  this  item 
would  exceed  fifty  thousaiui  feet.  When  we  consider  the  peculiar  style 
ol'  this  building,  and  the  unusual  dimensions  of  the  lumber  employed, 
we  may  properly  assume  that  the  maximum  of  waste  siiould  be  allowed. 

The  plumliing  was  done   by   the  day;    the   materiul   furuiihod  at  th# 
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market  price.  Witnesses  were  called  and  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  the  contractor's  bills,  by  showing  that  the  charges  for  labor 
and  material  were  both  too  high.  The  contractor  offered  practical 
mechanics  as  witnesses  to  sustain  his  bills,  but  the  committee  informed 
him  it  Avas  not  necessary,  and  declined  to  hear  them.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  or  justice  of  now  criticising  a  bill  or  the  merits  of  a 
claim  upon  which  the  committee  declined  to  hear  but  one  side  of  the 
testimony.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first  bookkeeper,  was  probably  incompe- 
tent for  the  position.  He  occupied  it  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
duplicate  bills  for  material  furnished  the  means  for  correcting  his  errors. 
There  is  nothing  to  shoAv  that  the  State  was  injured  by  his  inefficiency. 
His  successor,  James  Braly,  appears  to  have  been  a  careful,  competent, 
and  painstaking  official,  and  to  have  taken  and  kept  the  account  for 
labor  and  material  furnished  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  integrity.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Weller,  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Eeardon, 
the  Superintendent,  received  about  six  hundred  dollars  from  a  party 
who  furnished  brick.  The  brick  contract  was  in  fact  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  and  however  discreditable  accepting  such  a  gratuity  may 
be  to  the  party  receiving  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  State  sustained 
any  special  loss  by  the  transaction. 

Upon  an  arrangement  for  plastering,  the  following  facts  were  shown: 
Kneedlcr  was  an  applicant  for  this  contract.  It  was  assumed  that  there 
was  twenty-live  hundred  yards  of  jilastering.  and  that  the  bill  would  be 
paid  by  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Kneedler  was  will- 
ing to  do  this  work  for  fifty  cents  per  yard,  if  the  amount  of  work  and 
time  of  payment  should  agree  with  these  calculations,  but  required  fifty- 
five  if  there  was  found  less  in  quantity  or  extended  delay  in  pay- 
ment. He  put  in  his  proposal  at  fifty -five  to  cover  this  contingency,  and 
promised  Weller  that  if  he  was  paid  by  April  he  would  give  him  the 
diflerence — amounting  to  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  transaction 
was  in  no  way  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  pernicious  practice  too  prevalent  of  architects,  contract- 
ors, and  others  concerned  in  the  erection  of  buildings  giving  and  accept- 
ing gratuities  for  the  favor  of  those  who  have  the  supervision  of  their 
work.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  other  Trustees  to  state  that  upon  the 
mere  intimation  that  this  state  of  facts  existed,  they  promptly  canceled 
the  agreement  witli  Kneedler. 

The  charge  that  a  portion  of  the  edifice  is  used  as  a  private  residence, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  several  small  rooms  have  been  partitioned  off 
for  the  use  of  the  Principal.  They  have  never  yet  been  used  for  any 
purpose;  and  were  they  so  used,  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  edifice.  The  building  is  far  too  large  for  the 
present  wants  or  prospective  requirements  of  the  State  for  many  years 
to  come;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  building  might  well  be  employed  by 
the  State  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  her  other  educational 
institutions. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  edifice  is  planned  upon  a  liberal 
and  extensive  scale,  and  the  material  employed  is  oi"  the  best,  and  the 
work  of  the  most  substantial  and  thorough  character. 

The  princij^al  mistake  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  belief  by  the 
committee  that  such  a  work  could  have  been  completed  for  the  archi- 
tect's original  estimates.  Our  investigation  of  this  work  was  of  the 
most  searching  and  inquisitorial  character.  Every  person  suspected  of 
eounection  with  any  frauds,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  improper  prao- 


ticeB,  "was  summoned  before  us,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  examinatioa 
under  oath.  Every  rumor  was  traced  out  with  the  utmost  vigilance, 
and  every  suspicious  circumstance  investigated.  In  this  report  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  faithfully,  as  we  understand  them,  the  facts,  not  only 
that  the  people  may  he  fully  advised  us  to  the  actual  condition  of  any 
important  public  work,  but  that  justice  may  be  done  to  those  who  have 
labored  honestly  and  faithfully  in  this  work,  and  that  censure  may  bd 
visited  only  upon  those  who  merit  it. 

S.  McCULLOUGH. 

WILLIAM  CALDWELL. 
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REPORT. 


Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Jan- 
uary submitted  a  report  to  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  Building  at  San 
Jose  had  been  conducted,  and  us  the  result  of  further  investigation 
respectfully  submit  the  following  supplemental  report: 

The  committee  of  architects  consisting  of  Levi  Goodrich,  Victor 
Hoffman,  and  H.  McKeading,  appointed  by  us  to  carefully  examine  the 
plans  and  specifications,  the  building  as  it  stands,  and  the  amount 
required  to  finish  the  same,  have  faithfully  performed  their  duty  and 
forwarded  to  us  the  following: 

San  Jose,  February  26th,  1872. 

Hon.  Thomas  Beck,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Buildings: 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  carefully 
examined  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  State  Normal  building, 
measured  and  calculated  the  buiUling  as  it  stands,  and  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  report: 

First — We  believe  the  work,  as  described  by  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, had  it  been  let  under  the  contract  system  and  properly  managed 
could  have  boon  accomplished  for  the  sum  of  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  dolhirs  to  two  hundred  tliousand  dollars. 

Second — We  find  the  work  up  to  this  time  cost  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Third — We  believe  for  cash  under  the  contract  system,  with  proper 
management,  and  with  some  slight  modifications  we  would  recommend, 
the  building  may  be  finished  for  from  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

LEVI  GOODEICH, 
VICTOR  HOFFMAN, 
ri.  McKEADING. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  of  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mr.  Deuman,  as  also  the  testimony  of  the  other  Trustees,  shows  that  all 


the  architects  who  expressed  a  desire  to  compete  for  the  premium  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  plan,  were  instructed  by  the  Trustees  not  to  sub- 
mit any  plan  of  a  building  that  would  exceed  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation by  one  dollar,  starting  with  the  determination  to  erect  one  public 
building  for  the  amount  estimated  by  the  architect.  When  the  several 
plans  were  consiflered  and  it  was  determined  by  the  Board  to  adopt  Mr. 
Lenzen's  plans,  ])rovided  he  had  kept  within  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation, that  architect  assured  them  that  the  building  would  not  cost  over 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  antl  subsequently  reiterated  his  assever- 
ance  that  he  had  not  underestimated  the  cost. 

None  of  the  Trustees  being  practical  builders  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  toord  of  Mr.  Lenzen  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building — a  sufficient 
guarantee  if  the  architect  is  honest  and  capable.  Now,  it  is  evident  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  architects  as  above  set  forth,  that  Mr. 
Lenzen  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misled  the  Trustees;  if  the  former, 
no  censure  is  too  severe,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  ever  chosen 
as  the  architect;  if  the  latter,  the  Board  were  justifiable  in  discharging 
him  when  they  did,  believing  that  an  architect  should  possess  other 
qualifications  than  the  ability  to  make  a  pretty  picture. 

From  all  the  evidence  before  your  committee,  we  believe  the  Trustees 
performed  their  duty  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability,  but  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  hereafter  such  Boards  of  Trustees  or  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Buildings  shall  contain  at  least  one  practical  builder. 

Your  committee  also  recommend  that  the  present  Legislature  make  a 
sufficient  appropriation  to  discharge  all  debts  and  liabilities  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  building,  and  also  for  the 
completion  of  the  same  that  it  may  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

THOMAS  BECK, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
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DOCXJMEISrTS, 


EECOED  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  TEUSTEES 
OF  THE  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

San  Francisco,  April  25th,  1870. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  Friday,  April  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 

Present — Govarnor  Haight,  State  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  ex  officio 
members;  and  Messrs.  Denman,  Weller,  Braly,  and  Moulder. 

Governor  Haight  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  and  Superin- 
tendent Fitzgerald,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  locat- 
ing and  establishing  the  State  Normal  School,  assumed  the  duties  of 
Secretary. 

The  appointed  members  of  the  Board  then,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Normal  School  Act,  drew  lots  to  determine  their  terms  of 
office,  respectively,  with  the  following  result,  namely:  Mr.  Weller,  two 
years;  Mr.  Moulder,  four  years;  Mr.  Eyland,  six  years;  Mr.  Denman, 
eight  years;  Mr.  Braly,  ten  years. 

The  President,  on  motion,  appointed  an  Executive  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Denman,  and  Weller. 

A  paper,  proposing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Fitzgerald: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  instructed 
to  initiate  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Normal  School  building 
or  buildings  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

[Mr.  Dcnmati  in  the  chair.] 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Fitzgerald; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  it  is  inexpedient  at 
present  to  erect  any  boarding  house,  but  that  wo  proceed  at  once  to  the 
erection  of  a  State  Normal  School  building. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Moulder,  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed 
to  procure  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Xormal  School  building,  at 
an  expense  not  to  exceed  forty-five  thousand  dollars;  said  building  to 
be  so  arranged  a«  that  it  will  admit  of  extension,  as  the  resources  of  the 
Board  will  permit. 

Doctor  W.  T.  Lucky  was  reelected  Principal  of  the  School;  Professor 
H.  P.  Carlton  was  reelected  Vice  Principal;  Miss  E.  \V.  Houghton  and 
Mrs.  D.  Clark  were  reelected  Assistant  Teachei's;  Miss  M.  Lewis  was 
reelected  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  were  continued  as  they  were  last  j^ear. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

O.  P.  FITZERALD,  Secretary. 


Sa\  Francisco,  August  20th,  1870. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Xormal  School  met  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  August  twentieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Present— Messrs.  Denman,  Ryiand,  Weller,  Braly,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Governor  Haight  being  absent,  Mr.  Eyland  was  called  to  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald; 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  do 
hereby  accept  the  donation  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  San 
Jose  of  the  property  known  as  ""Washington  Square,"  in  said  City  of 
San  Jose,  for  the  location  of  the  California  State  Xormal  School;  and 
that  C.  T.  Rj-land,  Esq.,  be  and  is  hereby  requested  and  authorized  to 
receive  and  i-ecord  the  deed  to  said  proj)erty. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Fi-anciseo  and  San  Jose  Railroad,  asking  permission, 
in  behalf  of  the  said  railroad  company,  to  stop  their  trains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  off  and  taking  on  passengers  in  front  of  the  Xormal 
School  property,  in  San  Jose,  on  Fourth  street,  on  the  condition  that  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  they  agree  to  lay  the  sidewalk  upon  the  otficial 
grade,  and  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  city 
ordinances,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  good  order  and  repair  so  long  as 
they  use  it. 

On  motion,  the  request  contained  in  the  foregoing  communication  was 
granted  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  directed 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  State  Normal  School  building,  by  the  sale  or  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  Building  Warrants  on  the  most  favora- 
ble terms  possible. 

On  motion,  the  following  instructions  to  the  Architect,  Superintendent 
of  Construction,  and  Clerk  were  adopted,  viz: 


The  duty  of  the  Architect,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  shall  be  to  furnish  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  building,  and  also  the  necessary  detailed  drawings  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same,  and  to  see  that  the  work  on  said  building  is  done  in 
accordance  with  said  plans  and  specifications. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Construction,  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary labor  to  carry  out  the  plans  furnished  to  him  by  the  Architect;  to 
employ  the  necessary  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  the  Architect; 
to  furnish  bills  for  all  material  to  be  used  in  the  building;  to  receive  the 
same,  subject  to  the  insjjection  of  the  Architect  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee; to  see  that  all  material  furnished  shall  in  qualitj-  and  quantity 
conform  to  the  contracts  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
same;  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  monthly,  or 
often er  if  required. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  and  Timekeejier,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  ,of  Construction,  to  prepare  and  keep  in  a  neat 
and  systematic  manner,  a  regular  set  of  books,  as  follows:  One  book,  in 
which  he  shall  keep  all  ortlers  for  material  used  on  or  for  said  building; 
one  book,  in  which  he  shall  keep  a  full,  regular,  and  accurate  account  of 
all  material  received;  said  book  shall  contain  a  full  and  accurate  daily 
detail  of  all  such  transactions;  he  shall  prepare  and  also  keep  a  book, 
to  be  designated  a  "  Time  Book,"  or  if  necessary,  more  than  one  of  such 
books;  he  shall  keep  a  cori'ect  and  full  account,  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
time,  wages,  and  labor  of  each  and  every  mechanic,  artisan,  and  laborer 
employed  on,  about,  or  concerning  said  building;  he  shall  draw  all 
necessary  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  and  that  for  that  purpose  he  shall 
keep  a  duplicate  Order  Book;  he  shall  also,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Supei'intendent,  receive  and  receipt  for  all  matei-ial  in  detail  for  said 
building,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  same;  he  shall  review  and  properly 
prepare  all  bids  from  the  Superintendent,  and  jH-epare  the  same  for 
advertisement;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Clerk  to  render 
proper  and  full  accounts,  and  to  give  any  and  all  information  from  said 
books,  whenever  demanded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Normal 
School,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  the  Architect  and  Superintendent 
thereof.  The  books  of  said  Clerk  shall  at  all  times  be  free  and  open  for 
the  inspection  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  the 
Architect  or  Superintendent  of  said  building. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
instructions  to  the  Architect,  Superintendent,  and  Clerk,  respectively. 

On  motion,  C.  T.  Kyland  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


San  Jos^,  January  3d,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Construction,  San  Jose,  on  the  above  date. 
Present — Ryland,  Fitzgerald,  Denman,  and  Weller. 


Ml*.  Fitzgerald  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  R.  Y.  Andersou  was 
appointed  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Architect  of  the  State  Normal  School  building  be 
and  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  build- 
ing in  detail,  within  thirty  days  from  this  date. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
procure  from  competent  persons  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  conij^leting 
the  State  Normal  School  building. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  use  the  "  Mann  patent  chimney "  in  the  State  Normal 
School  building. 

Adjourned. 

A  true  copy:  ■  O.  P.  FITZGERALD. 

E.  Y.  Anderson,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


San  Francisco,  Februaiy  4lh,  1871. 

The  State  Boai-d  of  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  above  date. 

Present — Messrs.  Braly,  AVeller,  Moulder,  Denman,  Eyland,  and  Fitz- 
gerald. 

.  Mr.  Moulder  was  called  to  the  chair;  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  architect  as  to 
the  probable  cost  of  completing  the  State  Normal  School  building: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  that  the  State  Normal 
School  will  be  expected  to  vacate  the  building  now  in  use  at  the  close  of 
the  present  term;  and  whereas,  it  will  be  impossible  to  complete  the 
entire  State  Normal  School  building  at  San  Jose  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term,  therefore: 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  be  and  he  is  herebj' 
authorized  and  instructed  to  employ  such  additional  workmen  as  may  be 
necessary  to  put  a  portion  of  the  building  in  condition  for  occupancy  by 
the  fifteenth  daj-  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one;  provided, 
that  emplo3'(''S  will  take  such  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  be  able  to  furnish  as  guarantee  of  payment. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  com- 
mence at  San  Jose  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Lenzen  was  called  before  the  Board  and  made  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  progress  made  in  the  State  Normal  School  building,  and  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  its  completion. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Denman,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  post- 
poned for  two  weeks  from  date. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denman,  it  was  ordered,  that  when  the  Board 
adjourn  it  adjourn  to  meet  two  weeks  from  date,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denman: 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with 
the  city  authorities  of  San  Jose  with  regard  to  procuring  the  temporary- 
use  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  Normal  Scdiool,  to  be 
opened  on  the  tirst  of  June  proximo,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weller: 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Denman  and  Fitzgerald  be  and  are  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  an  estimate  from  a  competent  builder, 
and  also  a  similar  estimate  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Eeardon,  the  Superintendent, 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  State  Normal  School  building. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weller: 

Resolved,  That  the  city  authorities  of  San  Jose  be  requested  to  remove 
the  school  building  on  the  Normal  School  premises  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denman,  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  was 
requested  to  inform  the  Board  what  sum,  in  his  judgment,  will  be  required 
to  tinish  four  rooms  on  the  first  stoiy  of  the  main  building  ready  for 
occupancy. 

Adjourned. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  February'  18th,  1871. 

The  State  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  met  on  the  above  date,  at 
the  oflBce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Present — Governor  Ilaight  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs.  Ryland,  Denman, 
"Weller,  Braly,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Denman  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  seeming  misrepresentations  of  Theo- 
dore Lenzen  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  erecting  the  State  Normal  School 
building  at  San  Jose,  his  ijosition  as  Architect  of  this  Jioard  is  hereby 
declared  vacant. 

Mr.  JJyland  offered  the  following  substitute,  wiiich  was  lost: 

Resolved,  That  the  ])OBition  of  Architect  on  the  State  Normal  School 
building  be  and  is  hercdiy  de(darcd  vacant. 


The  motion  of  Mr.  Denman  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Deumau  offered  a  resolution  which,  alter  being  once  rejected,  was 
reconsidered  and  modified,  and  finally  passed  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  some  competent  architect  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  ascertain  what  reduction  can  be  made 
in  the  expense  of  erecting  the  present  building,  and  report  at  as  early  a 
day  "as  possible  to  the  Board. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
additional  workmen  on  the  State  Normal  School  building,  and  designa- 
ting the  time  at  which  the  school  shall  commence  its  next  term  at  San 
Jose,  were  then  taken  uj)  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Lucky  was  added  to  the  committee  to  procure  suitable 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  San  Jose. 

A  communication  was  received  from  E.  Y.  Anderson,  tendering  his 
resignation  as  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

designation  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weller,  Mr.  James  M.  Braly  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  at  the  same 
salarj-,  i.  e.,  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

.On  motion,  ordered  that  when  the  Board  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  March  sixteenth. 

Mr.  Denman  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  nature  of  his  jirofessional  duties  pre- 
cluded him  from  giving  the  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  position  which 
are  at  present  demanded. 

Mr.  Denman 's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
voted  him  for  his  able  and  valuable  services  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Braly  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  hj  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Denman. 

Adjourned. 

O.  P.  FITZGEEALD,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  March  16th,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  above  date. 
Governor  Haight  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  Lenzen,  late  Architect  of  the  Board,  appeared  by  Mr.  Frank 
Spencer,  and  made  a  statement  concerning  his  connection  with  the 
Board  in  that  relation,  submitting  also  a  statement  in  writing. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
employ  an  architect  or  builder  to  examine  the  original  plan  and  specifi- 
cations, and  also  the  detailed  specifications  subsequently  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lenzen  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Normal  School  building, 
and  report  to  this  Board  at  its  next  meeting  what  in  his  judgment  the 


said  building  should  properly  cost  when  completed  according  to  said 
plan  and  specifications. 

Adopted. 

Voted  that  when  the  Board  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Friday, 
April  seventh. 


Mr.  "Weller  presented  a  claim  from  W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  contractors 
for  lumber,  for  jDayment  of  loss  by  discount  on  State  Normal  School 
Warrants. 

Laid  over. 

Mr.  Den  man  moved  that  from  and  after  this  date  all  contracts  for  or 
on  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  building  be  paid  in  State  Normal 
School  Warrants. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Denman  moved  that  all  work  on  the  State  Normal  School  building 
that  can  legally  be  done  by  contract,  shall  be  regularly  contracted  for 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned.  O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  April  7th,  1871. 

The  State  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  above  date,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M. 

Present,  Messrs.  Bralj',  Moulder,  Wellcr,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Governor  Haight   being  absent,  Mr.  Moulder  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ajjproved. 

Several  members  of  the  Board  being  absent,  the  matter  of  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Lcuzen  was  laid  over. 


Mr.  Weller  stated  that  certain  items  of  expense  incurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  State  Normal  School 
building  at  San  Jose,  had  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors, 
but  that  State  Controller  Watt  had  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  the  same. 

Whereupon  the  Sccretai-y  of  the  Board  was  instructed  to  confer  with 
the  Controller  with  refei'ence  to  the  matter,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Weller  presented  to  the  Board  a  statement  concerning  the  loss  by 
discount  on  the  State  Normal  School  Building  Warrants  issued  to  W.  P. 
Doughert}^  &  Co.,  in  paj'ment  for  lumber  contract. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  Construction  of  the  State  Normal  School 
building  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  make  an  equation 

2* 
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of  the  loss  by  discount  on  State  Xormal  School  Building  Warrants  issued 
to  W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  in  payment  lor  lumber  contract,  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent  per  month,  on  the  basis  of  che  calculation  that  the  whole 
amount  of  said  claims  on  State  ^Normal  School  Wai-rants  will  be  met  by 
the  first  daj-  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 


Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary-. 

O.  P.  FITZGEPtALD,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco.  June  1st,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Xormal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  above  dale,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M. 

Present — -Governor  Haight  (in  the  chair).  Messrs.  Braly,  Weller,  and 
Fitzgerald. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  with  regard  to  con- 
tinuing the  work  on  the  State  Xormal  School  building  was  approved. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Theodore  Lenzcn  against  the  Board,  for  services  as 
architect,  was  presented. 

[Mr.  Weller  in  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Braly  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  A  misunderstanding  exists  between  Theodoi'e  Lenzen,  for- 
mer Architect  of  the  State  Xormal  School  building,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  respecting  claims  against  said  Board,  we  therefore  agree  to 
otfer  him,  as  a  final  settlement  of  said  claims,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fiftj'-seven  dollars  and  ninety  cents. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Denman  voted  in  the  negative,  and  raised  the  point  that  it  required 
a  majority  of  the  entire  Board  to  carry  such  a  resolution. 

The  Chair  overruled  the  point. 

[Mr.  Denman  in  the  chair.] 

On  invitation  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Lenzen,  and  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  his  attor- 
ney, appeared  and  made  statements  of  the  matter  to  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  deferred  until  a  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  at  San  Jose  on  the 
forenoon  of  June  fourteenth,  at  eleven  o'clock. 


The  salary  of  P.  W.  Eeardon,  Superintendent,  was  fixed  from  and  after 
this  date,  at  two  hundred  and  thii-t}-  dollars  per  month. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  San  Jose,  June  fourteenth,  at  eleven  o'clock  a  m. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 
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San  Josjg,  June  14th,  1871. 

The  Board  of  Slate  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  San  Jose,  on  the 
above  date,  according  to  adjournment. 

Present — Messrs.  Braly,  Denmau,  Ryhxnd,  WcUer,  and  Fitzgerald. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Lenzen,  laid  over  at  the  last  meeting,  was  taken  up, 
and,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Lenzen,  the  claim  was  adjusted  by  order- 
ing that  the  sum  of dollars  be  paid  in  full  payment  thereof. 

Adjourned. 

O.  P.  FITZGEEALD,  Secretary. 


San  Josie,  July  28th,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  at  San  Jose,  on  the  day  above 
mentioned,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present — Messrs.  Braly,  Denman,  Weller,  and  Fitzgerald. 

On  the  recommendatioa  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  plan  of  Mr. 
T.  Lenzen,  of  San  Jose,  was  adopted,  as  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  a  State  Normal  School  building. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Co.mraittee,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Leonard,  for  the  second  best  plan. 

On  motion,  Mr.  P.  W.  Eeardon  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction of  the  State  Normal  School  building. 

The  Architect  and  the  Superintendent  elect  having  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  Clerk  and  Timekeeper,  on  motion  of  O.  P.  Fitzgerald 
Mr.  R.  Y.  Anderson,  of  San  Jose,  was  chosen  to  fill  that  position. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  pay  of  the  Superintendent  and 
other  employes  of  the  Board  shall  not  commence  until  they  shall  enter 
upon  actual  service. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


San  Josi5,  August  22d,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  San  Jose  at  the 
above  date. 

Mr.  Denman  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  K^iaiid,  Braly,  Denman,  and  Fitzgerald. 


On  motion  of  Mv.  Fitzgerald,  the  Superintendent  was  instructed  to 
so  arrange  the  two  rooms  m  the  second  story  as  to  be  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  one  of  tlie  teachers. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Hraly,  the  Executive  ConiiniUce  were  authorized  to 
have  tiie  plastering  on   tlie  State  Normal  Scdiool   building  done  at  the 
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lowest  possible  terms,  the  ■workmen  taking  the  faith  of  the  State  for 
payment,  and  the  Board  incurring  no  liability. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


San  Jos£,  October  27th,  1871. 

The  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  met  at  San  Jose  October 
twent3'-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-one. 

Present — Messrs.  Ryland,  Braly,  Weller,  Bryant,  and  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Braly  was  called  to  the  chair. 


Mr.  Braly  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and,  on  motion,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Dr. 
Bryant  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancj*. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Messrs.  Kueedler  ..V^  Hulse  for  the  plastering  of  the  State 
Xormal  School  building,  similar  to  that  made  with  Mr.  Campbell  for  the 
tinning;  provided,  said  plastering  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  five 
cents  per  yard,  in  audited  bills,  against  the  State. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Ej'land  voted  in  the  negative. 


Adjourned. 

O.  P.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 


COPY    OF   NOTES. 

Sax  Jose,  August  15th,  1871. 
[61,000.] 

One  day  after  date,  without  grace,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Kneedler  & 
Hulse,  or  order,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  only  in  gold 
coin  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  value  received,  with 
interest  thereon  in  like  gold  coin,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  month 
from  date  until  paid. 

H.  O.  WELLER. 

Indorsed  on  back:  Paid  August  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  seventy-eight 
cents  (-3321  78). 

The  above  note  is  not  stamped. 

W.  D.  DELANY. 
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San  Jos]e,  January  28th,  1872. 
[S300.] 

One  day  after  date,  without  grace,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Kneedler  & 
Hulse,  or  order,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  doUars,  payable  only  in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  value  received, 
with  interest  thereon  in  like  gold  coin,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per 
month  from  date  until  paid. 

P.  W.  EBARDOK 
No. .     Due . 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  note  presented  by  A.  P.  Hulse  to  the 
committee  this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  Mr.  Eeai-don  acknowledging  that  the  signature  attached 
was  his. 

The  note  bears  no  revenue  stamp. 

W.  D.  DELANY, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 


TESTIMONY. 


January  16th,  1872— p.  M. 
TESTIMONY   OF   C.   T.   EYLAND. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Kyland,  being  dulj'  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haight,  but  did  not  attend  the  first 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  date  of  orgajiization  I  do  not  know;  organization  was  cfteetcd 
four  or  five  months  after  passage  of  Act. 

The  organization  of  the  Board  was  effected  in  San  Francisco;  Gov- 
ernor Haight  ex  officio  Cliairman. 

Fitzgerald,  Denman,  and  Weller  were  the  first  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Denman  resigned  and  Mr.  Braly  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Braly  resigned  and  Dr.  Bryant  succeeded  him  as  Trustee  aud 
member  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  act  was  advertising  for  jilans. 

The  plans  of  Theodore  Lenzcn  were  accepted,  and  they  went  to  woi'k 
in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  erect  the  building. 

Mr.  Lenzen  was  allowed  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  plans,  and  I  pre- 
sume a  warrant  was  drawn  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Lenzen  was  employed,  and  he  understood  the  cost  of  the  building 
was  to  be  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  understood  this  from  the  Board. 
He  went  on  with  the  building;  put  in  concrete  foundation,  and  then 
went  on  with  the  bi-ickwork.  The  brickwork  was  raised  one  foot  higher 
than  at  first  contemplated.  Change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Board. 

Some  time  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  forty-nine 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended,  which  was  all  the  revenue 
collected  devoted  to  that  purpose.  A  meeting  was  had  and  something 
definite  asked  of  Mr.  Lenzen  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be. 

In  February  or  March  Mr.  Lenzen  was  suspended,  since  which  time 
no  architect  has  been  eijiploycd. 

In  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  second  year's  appro- 
priation gave  out,  and  work  was  stopped.  The  men  oflering  to  continue, 
the  work  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  last  of  Deceinber,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  s 
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Parties  now  having  accounts  against  the  building  hold  simple  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  by  the  State. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  money  of  the  State  was  fairly  expended,  and 
those  having  bills  against  the  State  ought  to  be  paid. 

The  Clerk  ke])!  your  time  and  the  kind  of  work,  which  time  was  cer- 
tified to  by  the  Clerk  and  Superintendent;  it  then  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  certified  it  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  who  audited  it.  if  found  correct,  and  then  a  warrant  was 
issued  b3"  the  Controller  to  the  individual  whose  dairy  had  been  allowed. 

The  Board  appointed  me  Treasurer,  but  I  never  had  in  my  possession 
any  of  the  State  Normal  School  funds.  Payment  was  made  directly 
from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  individual. 

I  never  knew  of  the  Executive  Committee  receiving  any  compensation 
for  their  services. 

I  understood  that  Mi'.  Leuzen  was  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars  for 
his  services  on  the  building. 

I  understood  the  concrete  work  was  done  by  the  day. 


TESTIMONY    OF   H.    O.    WELLER. 
Mr.  H.  O.  "VTeller,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  was  one  of  the  Trustees  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Board  was  organized  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy.  Governor  Haight  acting  as  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
acting  as  Secretary.  An  Executive  Coniraittee,  consisting  of  Eeverend 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  James  Denman,  and  H.  O.  Weller,  was  appointed. 

The  Board  then  advertised  for  plans,  and  that  each  Trustee  should 
notify  any  architect  that  he  might  submit  plans,  agreeing  to  give  for 
the  plan  that  was  adopted,  together  with  the  necessary  detail  drawings, 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  plan  submitted  bj'  Mr.  Theodore  Lenzen 
was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Eeardon  was  then  appointed  Superintendent  by  the  Board. 
The  Trustees  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to  commence  the 
work  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  work  was  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  under  the  su^jervision 
of  the  Architect  and  Superintendent. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  advertised  for  gravel,  cement,  lime, 
and  brick  necessary  for  the  foundation.  The  bids  were  opened  in  my 
store.  Mr.  Lenzen,  Mr.  Eeardon,  and  nn-self,  together  with  the  parties 
who  had  bids  in,  were  present.  The  foundation  and  the  basement  story 
■was  built  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Trustees  adopted  Mr.  Lenzeu's  plan,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  could  be  built  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  or  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  Thej-  also  obtained  the  opinion  of  "Wright  &  Saunders,  architects 
of  San  Francisco,  who  gave  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  the  building 
could  be  built  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollar^  or  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  which  reasons  the  Trustees  adopted  3[r.  Lenzen's  plan.  Messrs. 
"Wright  A:  Saunders  had  before  them  the  front  elevation,  floor  plans,  and 
this  general  specification,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

After  the   basement  was   completed,  the  Trustees  were   doubtful  of 
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completing  the  building  for  the  amount  specified,  and  called  on  Mi*. 
Lenzen  for  an  explanation.  Mr.  Lenzen  stated  that  he  based  his  first 
calculation  upon  the  basis  of  teu-hour  work,  and  ready  cash  to  pay  for 
all  material  and  labor;  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  if  it  had  to  be  built 
by  eight-hour  labor,  that  it  M'ould  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Eeardon  was  then  called  upon  to  give  us  his  estimate, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  Bxxty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  doubtful 
if  that  would  complete  it.  The  Trustees,  not  being  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Eeardon  was  correct,  went  on  with  the  building.  I  disremeraber  the 
exact  time.  The  Trustees  then  advertised  forthe  lumber.  The  lumber 
bids  were  opened  in  the  public  parlor  in  the  Auzerais  House.  After  the 
frame  was  put  up  and  inclosed,  the  Trustees  became  satisfied  that  they 
could  not  complete  the  building  for  the  amount  last  stated  by  Mr. 
Lenzen. 

About  that  time  the  services  of  Mr.  Lenzen  as  Architect  were  dis- 
pensed with,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  plans  and 
detail  drawings,  and  the  Trustees  considered  the  Superintendent  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  design.  There  was  also  a  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Lenzen  and  the  Trustees,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lenzen  claimed  a 
percentage  upon  the  cost  of  the  building  over  and  above  the  amount 
agreed  upon  previously. 

The  Trustees  procured  the  services  of  a  Mr.  King,  of  San  Francisco, 
as  an  expert  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  building.  His  opinion  was  that 
it  could  not  be  built  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  appropi'iation  made  by  the  State  was  exhausted,  the  Trus- 
tees, through  the  Executive  Committee,  informed  those  who  were  fur- 
nishing materials,  and  those  who  were  performing  labor  on  the  building, 
that  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  building  they  must  look  to  the  State 
for  their  pay,  or  the  work  would  stop;  that  thej'  did  not  consider  them- 
selves responsible  for  anything  after  that.  The  building  was  at  that 
time  without  roof  or  paint,  and  in  order  to  protect  it  the  Trustees 
allowed  the  work  to  go  on. 

"Exhibit  B,"  being  further  specifications,  was  furnished,  I  think,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  work  progressed,  along  with  the  detail  drawings;  am 
not  positive. 

The  time  at  which  Mr.  Lenzen  stated  that  the  building  would  cost  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  after  the  brickwork  was 
completed,  and  when  they  were  putting  on  the  sills  and  joists  for  the 
first  floor. 

The  resolution  for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Lenzen  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Denman,  and,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  i:)laced  on  the  record  as  it 
there  now  appeal's.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  Board  were  present, 
except  Governor  Haight  and  Mr.  Moulder. 

Mr.  Lenzen,  on  final  settlement,  was  allowed  seventeen  hundred  dol- 
lars, of  which  ho  received  but  five  hundred. 

The  roof  was  put  on  by  days  work;  the  material  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Campbell;  the  time  of  the  men  was  kept  by  the  Timekeeper.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  the  right  to  designate  the  men  who  were  employed  in 
roofing,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent.  Hcuning  &  Mc- 
Kee  furnished  the  paint. 

All  lumber  was  furnished  by  contract,  and  ordered  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  tallied  by  the  Clerk;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

I  never  discovered  any  discrepancy  in  the  tallying  of  the  lumber;  I 
think  I  would  have  dlBCOvered  it  if  any  existed. 

3* 
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I  suppose,  from  the  statements  I  have  had  from  the  Superintendent 
and  Clerk,  that  very  near  a  million  foet  of  lumber  was  furnished. 

There  has  been  mill  work  done  by  contract,  and  contracted  for,  such 
as  moldings!,  window  frames,  cornices,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
twentj-five  thousand  dollars;  a  portion  of  it  has  not  been  delivered  j-et. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  per  square  the  roofing  cost. 

Parties  who  furnished  material  by  contract  were  to  be  allowed  one 
per  cent  interest,  in  order  to  make  it  as  near  cash  as  possible — interest 
to  run  until  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

I  think  there  was  to  be  a  consideration  given  to  the  party  having  the 
second  best  plan.  H.  li  Leonard  got  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  second 
best  plan. 

There  was  no  agreement  between  Mr.  Lenzen  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  any  time  that  he  was  to  have  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Lenzen  objected  to  some  lumber  that  was  furnished;  some  fir 
lumber.  The  committee  employed  ]\Ir.  Lenzen  to  pick  out  the  bad 
lumber.  There  was  no  fault  found  in  ixuy  particular,  except  that  found 
with  the  lumber,  until  after  Mr.  Lenzen  was  discharged.  Mr.  Lenzen 
was  present  when  all  bids  were  opened,  and  signified  his  consent  to  the 
contracts  that  were  let. 

I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  fault  found  until  Mr.  Lenzen  was 
discharged.     I  do  not  know  what  fault  has  since  been  found. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Mr.  Fitzgerald  attended  to  the  matter  of  advertising 
for  plans.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  saw  the  advertisement  for  plans, 
but  think  I  did.     I  cannot  tell  in  what  papers  it  was  published. 

Mr.  Lenzen's  plans  were  adopted  because  he  had  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  building  could  be  completed  for  the  amount  stated. 

Those  reasons  were  Mr.  Lenzen's  statement,  and  the  statements  of 
other  architects. 

We  did  not  consider  that  any  other  better  plans  were  offered. 

"We  accepted  Mr.  Lenzen's  plans  because  they  were  the  best  offered 
for  the  amount  that  it  was  said  it  would  cost  to  build  them. 

The  Trustees  first  began  to  doubt  their  ability  to  complete  the  build- 
ing for  the  amount  estimated  when  the  basement  was  about  completed. 
I  cannot  tell  the  exact  time.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Lenzen 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  building  could  be  completed  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

I  could  not  tell  j'ou  the  exact  reason  that  we  did  not  discharge  Mr. 
Lenzen  at  this  time. 

Some  of  the  Trustees  thought  that  it  could  be  built  for  that  amount 
and  others  did  not. 

To  some  extent  the  ability  to  construct  the  building  for  that  amount 
■was  discussed  by  the  Trustees. 

I  cannot  tell  the  date  of  Mr.  Lenzen's  discharge.  Mr.  Lenzen  says  it 
was  the  eighteenth  day  of  Februarj-,  eighteen  hundred' and  seventy-one, 
and  Mr.  Lenzen's  statement  ought  to  be  correct. 

I  do  not  recollect  how  long  it  was  after  the  rejection  of  lumber  by 
Mr.  Lenzen,  that  he  was  discharged. 

The  contract  to  furnish  gravel  was  t!ie  first  let  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I  think;  I  think  the  Jiext  was  the  brick  contract. 

This  material  was  advertised  for,  I  think,  in  more  than  one  of  the 
San  Jose  papers. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  member  sought  to  ascertain  the  value  of  brick 
at  that  time. 
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The  contract  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder;  I  cannot  toll  how  many 
contracts  were  made  for  mill  work,  but  think  there  were  three. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  projiosals  to  do  mill  work  were 
advertised,  but  I  think   all  of  them. 

ThesiJ  contracts  wore  let  by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee; I  do  not  know  whether  proposals  for  these  contracts  were  pub- 
lished or  not,  but  I  think  the}'  wore. 

The  Executive  Connnittee  have  kept  minutes  of  their  proceedings; 
said  minutes  are  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

I  presume  that  the  Secretarj'  advertised  for  proposals  through  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee. 

I  was  not  present  at  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  but  was 
present  at  a  majority  of  the  meetings. 

Wc  did  not  advertise  for  matei'ial  for  plumbing  and  gas-fitting. 

I  do  not  think  we  advertised  for  material  for  tinning  and  galvanized 
iron  work;  I  do  not  think  we  advertised  for  material  for  painting. 

Some  of  the  contracts  made  were  evidenced  by  writing;  I  cannot  say 
that  the  lumber  contract  was  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

I  cannot  specify  any  i^articular  contract  that  was  put  in  writing;  I 
do  know  a  contract  was  made  in  writing;  I  think  so)ne  of  the  contracts 
for  mill  work  were  in  writing. 

We  did  not  advertise  for  material  for  the  stairs  that  I  know  of. 

I  cannnot  say  that  any  of  the  manual  labor  was  let  by  contract. 

The  State  furnished  the  painters.  Messrs.  Ilenning  &  McKoo  suggested 
the  men  to  do  thepainting,  and  I  suppose  tlie  Superintendent  approved 
of  them;  the  men  were  to  receive  four  dollars  per  day,  I  think. 

No  particular  member  of  the  committee  let  the  contract  to  Ilenning  & 
McKce.  I  think  the  arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Braly,  and  myself  These  men  received  their  certificates  for  labor 
performed  from  the  Clerk  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Campbell  peformed  the  labor  of  roofing.  His  arrangement  was 
similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  Ilenning  &  McKec. 

I  thinlv  that  Mr.  Campbell  suggested  the  men  to  do  the  labor  of  roof- 
ing to  the  Superintendent. 

Messrs.  McNally  &  Hawkins,  of  San  Francisco,  did  the  plumbing  and 
gas-fitting. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  I  think,  suggested  the  men  to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McNally  &  Hawkins. 

We  have  not  let  any  contract  for  the  lathing  and  plastering,  or  tho 
furnishing  of  material  for  the  sanjo. 

The  lathing  that  has  been  done  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Reardon,  he  employing  tho  men,  I  think. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Ilcardon  hired  the  laborers  to  do  tho  lathing. 

I  think  Mr.  J.  M.  Braly  has  kept  a  record  of  tho  work  done  by  the 
lathers. 

I  have  been  at  tho  building  since  tho  lathing  was  commenced. 

I  do  not  know  that  boys  have  been  employed  there. 

Tho  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  make  an  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  made  with  Campbell  and  Honuing,  but  tho  work  was  not  to 
cost  more  than  fifty-five  cents  per  yard  for  throe-coat  work,  inch  laths 
to  be  used. 

Q. — Explain  this  entry  in  time  book,  in   tho  month  of  May,  last  page. 
for  that  month: 
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"Name— M.  Campbell,  by  tinsmiths  furnished,  18,  19,  and  20—3  days; 
22—4  days;  24th— 5  days;  25th,  2Gth,  27th,  29th,  30th,  31st— 6  days 
each.     Total  of  days,  58;  wages  per  day,  4  dollars;  amount  due  §232.00. 

"  Eecelved  payment. 

"M.  CAMPBELL." 

A. — The  probability  is  that  the  men  assigned  their  bills  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

Q. — What  evidence  have  you  in  your  record  of  who  these  laborers 
were? 

A. — Only  the  evidence  of  the  time  book.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
or  not  the  practice  of  the  tinsmiths  to  assign  their  time  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

I  think  no  bids  were  invited  or  received  for  material  for  stair  building, 
for  painting,  plumbing,  and  gas-fitting;  galvanized  iron  work,  tinning, 
and  roofing;  nor  for  plastering  and  lathing.- 

There  was  no  arrangement  for  the  parceling  out  of  contracts,  to  be  let 
by  the  diiferent  members  of  the  committee,  that  I  know  of 

I  have  been  at  the  building,  sometimes  once  a  week,  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  I  have  perhaps  given  to  it  four  to  six  months 
time  since  the  first  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  I  have 
received  as  compensation  for  traveling  expenses,  by  order  of  the  Trus- 
tees, one  hundred  dollars. 

I  never  made  any  proposition  to  any  merchant  or  material  man, 
promising  certain  contracts  on  condition  that  I  should  receive  a  pei'cent- 
age  on  the  purchase  price. 

I  never  received  but  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  Board  of  Truste^b 
for  my  services,  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  never  received  any  money  from  any  person,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectl}',  as  an  offset  for  my  services. 

All  of  the  men  are  emploj'ed  by  the  day,  except  the  Superintendent 
and  Clerk  and  Watchman.  The  Superintendent  gets  two  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  per  mouth. 

The  Executive  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  the  money  was 
exhausted,  that  they  were  not  necessarily  compelled  to  advertise  for  the 
material  or  work  to  be  done  on  the  building. 

They  thought  that  these  parties  were  willing  to  do  the  work  on  the 
ftiith  of  the  State,  to  be  cmploj^ed  and  to  do  the  work.  They  therefore 
dii'ected  the  Superintendent  to  see  that  this  work  should  be  carried  out 
according  to  the  plans  and  specifications.  The  material  was  to  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  where  it  was  furnished  b}^  these  parties,  there  was  to 
be  an  account  kept  of  it. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  written  proposals  were  received  under  this 
arrangement. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  committee  is  a  practical 
mechanic. 

Q. — Where  there  were  specifications  and  proposals  accepted  in  writing, 
the  Executive  Committee  understood  such  acceptance  as  a  contract? 

A. — There  has  been. 

Q. — Has  any  monej^  been  jjaid  to  you,  or  any  property  been  conveyed 
to  3'ou,  by  any  individual  or  firm  who  held  a  contract  to  supply  material 
for  the  school  building  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months? 

A. — There  has. 

Q. — What  was  the  consideration? 

A. — I  have  loaned  them  money,  and  borrowed  money  of  them.     I  have 
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hot  borrowed  or  loaned  money  to  anj'  one  of  them  but  Mr.  Kneedler  and 
Hulse,  Qor  have  I  received  any  money  or  propertj''  from  any  of  them. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Leonard's  phm  accompanied  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost? 

A. — I  think  it  was. 

Testimony  closed. 


January  17th,  a.  m. 
TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  M.  BEALY. 
JJr.  James  M.  Bealy  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  reside  in  San  Jose;  at  present  I  am  Clerk  of  State  Normal  School 
building;  have  been  since  the  first  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one;  was  ajDpoiuted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  1  have  kept  a 
record  of  all  the  work  and  labor  performed  on  the  building,  also  of  all 
material  furnished  and  of  all  warrants  drawn.  I  can  give  to  this  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  all  material  used,  up  to  this  time,  on  the  building. 
I  kept  the  time  table,  and  can  give  a  record  of  all  the  time,  up  to  this 
date. 

Question — How  much  lumber  has  been  furnished  up  to  this  time? 

Answer — The  amount  of  lumber  used  to  the  thirtieth  December,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one,  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  three  hundi'ed  and  sixty-five  feet;  total  cost,  thirty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents.  Total 
amount,  to  same  date,  paid  for  labor,  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  dollars.  This  amount  includes  all  labor  chai'ged  to  the 
building. 

Q. — How  many  daj-s'  work  were  performed  bj-  carpenters? 

A. — Total  days  of  carpenters,  nine  thousand  live  hundred  and  seven- 
teen and  a  quarter;  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  a 
quarter  days  at  four  dollars  per  day;  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight 
daj's  at  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Total  amount  paid  to 
carpenters,  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

Q. — Wh}-  did  you  pay  some  men  three  doUai's  and  tifty  cents,  and 
others  four  dollars  per  da}*? 

A. — The  Superintendent  rated  the  men  according  to  ability  and  skill. 
I  called  the  roll  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  and  at  one  o'clock  r.  M.  Those 
who  did  not  answer  at  roll  call  were  considered  absent.  I  have  a  time 
book  with  me.  I  kept  a  small  book  from  which  I  called  the  roll,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  time  in  a  larger  book.  There  is  a  written  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Campbell  to  furnish  the  tinsmiths  at  four  dollars  per  day. 
Mr.  Campbell  had  charge  of  the  roofing.  The  written  agreement  with 
Mr.  Campbell  was  considered  a  contract.  During  the  time  I  was  ther^ 
I  measured  nearly  all  the  lumber  and  kept  an  account  of  it. 

Q. — How  much  was  to  be  paid  for  rough  lumber? 

A. — For  framing  lumber,  common  sizes  and  lengths,  twenty-three  do' 
lars  and  seventy-five  cents;  extra  sizes  and  lengths,  twenty-six  dollai's. 
The  framing  was  ordered  by  the  lineal  foot,  but  was  charged  for  by  tho 
number  of  feet  of  lumber  according  to  ordinary  board  measure.  I  do 
not  know  that  Mi*.  Dougherty  was  allowed  nineteen  dollars  per  thou- 
sand for  the  sawing. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  this  fifty-two  thousand  feet  charged  in 
this  book  is  for  lineal  or  superficial  feet? 
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A. — SuiDerficial  feet. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Dougherty  have  this  lumher  sawed  into  flooring? 

A.— He  did. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Dougherty  deliver  all  the  lumber? 

A. — He  did;  he  was  to  deliver  all  the  lumber  on  the  ground. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Dougherty  furnish  the  tougued  and  grooved  redwood  for 
wainscoting? 

A. — Ho  did;  a  portion  already  tongued  and  grooved,  and  a  portion  in 
rough  lumber. 

Q. — What  was  paid  for  working  the  rough  lumber? 

A. — There  was  an  agreement  made  at  the  mill  to  do  it  for  four  dollars 
and  fiftj'  cents,  (this  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,)  of  late  it 
cost  a  little  more. 

Q. — Will  you  give  the  total  cost  of  the  mill  work? 

A. — Twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and 
eighty-six  cents,  was  the  total  cost  of  the  mill  work. 

Q. — What  portion  of  this  remains  undelivered? 

A. — None  of  it. 

Q. — This  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents  is  not  included  in  any  of  tlie  amounts  previously 
given  L>y  you? 

A. — Lumber  and  mill  work  arc  given  as  separate  items;  the  twenty- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twentj-six  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents 
should  be  added  to  the  hill  for  lumber  of  thirty-six  tiiousand  eight 
bundi'cd  and  eighteen  dollars. 

Q. — How  much  material  is  yet  undelivered  that  is  contracted  for  with 
the  mill  men? 

A. — Contract  was  for  sash,  doors,  blinds,  skylights,  and  transoms,  for 
five  thousand  five  hundred  iloUars,  and  all  straight  moldings  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  inch  per  lineal  foot,  and  spring  molding  at  five 
cents  per  inch  per  lineal  foot;  this  contract  was  made  November 
eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one;  of  this  contract  the  win- 
dow sashes  for  the  basement  have  been  delivered,  and  a  portion  of  the 
moldings;  the  only  things  delivered  and  not  placed  to  their  credit  are 
these  window  sashes;  this  contract  was  made  Avith  Messrs.  Metcalf  & 
McLeiian. 

Q. — What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  roofing  under  Mr.  Campbell? 

A. — Total  cost  of  material  for  roofing  and  chimnej's,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  two  cents;  labor,  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  an  1  seventy-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  I  have  the  bills  of 
Mr.  Campbell  as  rendered  monthly. 

Q. — Give  total  cost  of  brickwork? 

A. — Total  cost  of  brick,  four  thousand  three  hundred  tiiid  seventeen 
dollars  and  sixty  cents;  labor,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents.  The  vouchers  of  Mr.  Kucedler  for 
the  bricks  arc  in  the  office,  I  think. 

Q. — Give  total  cost  oi  concrete? 

A. — I  cannot;  I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

Q. — Give  total  cost  of  painting? 

A. — Henuing  &  McKee  furnished  the  material  for  painting  and  Mr. 
Hcnning  did  the  painting;  the  material  for  painting  cost  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents;  labor,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — What  was  the  total  cost  oi  plumbing  and  gas-fitting? 
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A. — Material,  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  dollars;  labor,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirtj'-six  dollars. 

Q. — Has  there  been  a  contract  made  to  do  the  plastering? 

A. — 2^0.  sir;  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  gave  power  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  contract,  but  it  has  not  been  made. 

Q. — What  was  the  cost  of  hardware? 

A. — Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  twelve 
cents.  Wo  did  not  buy  all  the  hardware  of  one  firm.  The  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  sixtj'-ouc  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  should  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  pluml'ing  and  gas-fitting  as  already  given. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  wrought  iron? 

A. — Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  forty- 
three  cents,  for  which  I  have  vouchers. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  cast  iron? 

A. — One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents; 
I  think  I  have  the  vouchers. 

Q. — Give  the  cost  of  carving? 

A. — Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and  nineteen 
cents;  the  item  of  sevtnty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  forty-one  cents  covers  all  the  labor  done  on  the  building. 

Q. — Can  yon  tell  how  much  cash  has  been  paid  up  to  this  time? 

A. — This  includes  all  the  warrants  drawn,  exeei^t  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fiftj'  dollars:  amount  of  cash  paid,  eighty-nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twentj'-two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents;  the  amount 
of  floating  or  unpaid  indebtedness  at  present  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
eighl3--five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  dollars  and  ninet_y-ono 
cents;  in  aillition  to  this,  there  has  been  some  material  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Knecdlcr  &  Hulse,  and  labor  done  by  them,  for  which  no  credit 
has  yet  been  given;  Metcali  &  McLcUan  have  furnished  some  material,  for 
which  they  have  not  yet  received  credit.  The  time  of  the  lathers  was 
not  ke])t  in  the  regular  time  book;  I  kept  it,  at  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Kneedler  tS:  Hulse,  in  a  separate  book;  I  also  kept  an  account  of  the 
material  furnished  by  them;  no  certificates  for  the  time  of  the  lathers 
have  been  given  either  to  the  men  or  to  Messrs.  Kneedler  &  Hulse. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Campbell  present  a  power  of  attorney  from  his  men  to 
you  to  draw  their  wages? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  considered  the  memorandum  of  contract  in  this  book 
my  justification. 

Q. — If  Mr.  Campbell  presented  a  bill  for  the  men's  wages,  and  you 
paid  it,  and  the  men  attcrward  demanded  their  jjay,  what  would  j'ou  do? 

Q. — How  much  have  j'ou  paid  the  San  Jose  W^atcr  Works? 

A. — Four  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars;  this  was  paid  by  the  month; 
we  required  more  water  during  the  last  few  months;  the  deafening  and 
chimnej's  required  a  good  deal  of  water. 

Q. — Has  an  agreement  been  made  with  the  stair  builder? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  was  employed  by  the  day. 

Q. — In  time  book  marked  ''■  Number  Four,"  in  which  you  refer  to  the  men 
of  Messrs.  Kneedler  &  Hulse,  did  you  also  keep  the  time  of  the  men  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  tinner? 

A. — As  ii  rule  1  did  know  what  men  were  discharged  for;  the  Super- 
intendent told  me;  I  never  knew  that  men  were  discharged  for  political 
reasons;  I  never  told  any  one  so;  there  were  two  discharged  for  talking 
too  much,  by  Ml-.  Keardon;  they  were  Republicans;  their  names  were 
Estabrook  and  Abies;  they  were  discharged  .Vugu.st  eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  one;  I  never  heard  any  throat  made  to  discharge 
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men  for  political  reasons;  some  time  near  last  of  May  fifteen  men  more 
than  were  necessary  were  discharged.  A  part  of  the  writing  in  this 
contract  book  is  in  my  handwriting.  I  have  receipts  from  the  water 
company  for  the  four  hundi'cd  and  fourteen  dollars  jxaid;  1  have  not  got 
the  receij^t  book  here.  I  mean  by  my  statement,  that  "  I  received  the 
books  from  Mr.  Anderson  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,"  that  I 
found  a  want  of  system  and  many  errors. 

Adjournment  had  at  twelve  o'clock  and  forty  minutes  to  two  o'clock 
and  thirty  minutes  P.  m. 

EXAMINATION    OF    MR.    BRALY    RESUMED. 

My  summary  of Includes  all  bills,  with   the   exception  of . 

I  cannot  give  the  cost  of  the  concrete  foundation;  the  material  was  fur- 
nished before  I  became  Clerk;  the  books  don't  show  the  cost  of  the 
concrete;  but  I  can  get  at  the  cost  of  the  concrete  and  brickwork 
together. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Exjjlain  this  item  of  forty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  of  lumber  furnished  by  Mr.  Dougherty:  '■  Forty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  of  lumber,  at  thirty  dollars  per 
thousand,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  seventy-one 
cents." 

A. — I  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  above  item,  as  there  was  no  such 
price  as  that  in  the  bill  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  or  the  bill  rendered  by  him 
for  that  month. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  item  on  that  page  where  lumber  was  credited 
to  Mr.  Dougherty  at  thirty  dollai's  per  thousand? 

A. — Yes,  one  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  check  book  for  lumber,  made  by  myself  and  Mi'. 
Pomeroy,  we  were  unable  to  find  any  corresponding  items  to  the  follow- 
ing items  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Dougherty  for  lumber: 


December  3d.. 

To  656  feet  lumber  @  §23  75  '^  M 

$16  01 

To  429  feet  lumber  (a)  $2G  ^  M 

12  42 

To  43,390  feet  lumber  @  $30  ^  M 

1,301  71 

Balance  on  November  Account. 
To  34,793  feet  lumber  @  $26  '^  M 

1,164  60 

Balance  on  December  Account. 
To  1,580  feet  lumber  @  $30  ^  M 

44  63 

Total 

$2  559  79 

I  found  an  error  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  an  item  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars  ($184).  I  found,  by  examining  the  day  book, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  correct  the  error,  but  had  not  made  the  cor- 
rection in  the  journal  or  ledger. 

Q. — How  much  lumber  was  furnished  before  you  were  employed? 
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A. — About  eighteen  thousand  dollars  worth,  or  about  one  half  the 
whole  amount  furnished  to  date. 

Q. — How  have  3'ou  tallied  the  lumber  since  you  were  employed? 

A. — I  measured  the  lumber. 

Q. — Have  you  anj'  record  of  a  contract  with  Dougherty  &  Co.  for  the 
delivery  of  the  fir  lumber? 

A. — There  was  no  bid  for  fir  lumber;  it  was  put  down  at  the  same 
price  as  the  best  quality  of  framing  lumber  of  corresponding  sizes  and 
lengths. 

Q. — Explain  this  entry  in  the  day  book:  "  M.  Campbell,  12  days  work 
in  shop  making  pipe,  Si  per  day,  $48.00."  And  a  number  of  similar 
entries  made  in  the  same  book? 

A. — Mr.  Campbell  made  the  conductor  pipes  and  chimney  tops.  He 
brought  these  accounts  in  on  account  of  that  work,  and  was  allowed  for  it 
by  the  day.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  other  entries  of  the  same  nature 
made  in  the  same  way. 

Q. — Turn  to  j'our  book  of  contracts  and  ascertain  if  there  is  any  con- 
tract to  furnish  lime  and  cement,  and  if  so,  state  what  thej^  are? 

A. — This  is  a  memorandum  of  conti'act  to  furnish  Gaudalupe  lime;  was 
let  on  the  seventh  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  A. 
Pfister,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel. 

Contract  to  furnish  Santa  Cruz  lime  for  brickwork;  let  September 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  A.  Pfister  &  Co.  and  Kueed- 
ler  &  Hulse,  at  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  barrel. 

Contract  to  furnish  cement  for  foundation  of  building;  let  September 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  at  three  dol- 
lars and  eighty-five  cents  per  barrel. 

Q. — Explain  why  the  Executive  Committee,  as  shown  by  this  daybook, 
subsequently  gave  to  Pfister  &  Co.,  and  to  Kneedler  &  Hulse,  five  dol- 
lars and  filty-tive  cents  a  barrel  for  cement,  and  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bai-rcl  for  lime? 

A. — Messrs.  Pfister  &  Co.  and  Kneedler  &  Hulse  told  me  the  price  of 
cement  and  lime  had  advanced,  and  these  prices  were  as  low  as  they  were 
willing  to  furnish  it  for  and  wait  for  their  paj'.  The  lime  now  at  the  build- 
ing was  furnished  by  Kneedler  &  Hulse,  and  amounts  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  barrels.  The  lime  was  delivered  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
daj's  of  ISIovcmber,  eigiitccn  hundred  and  scvent3--one. 

The  contract  for  the  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollar  mill  work, 
awarded  to  3Ietcalf  &  iMcLellan,  was  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  the  lowest  bid  offered.  Metcalf  &  McLellan's  bid  was 
two  hundi'cd  dollars  higher  on  that  portion  of  the  bid  than  Pratt,  Childs 
&  Co.'s. 


January  17th,  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  DENMAN. 

James  Denman  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  was  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School 
when  it  first  organized. 

Question. — What  system  of  letting  contracts  was  adopted? 

Answer. — I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  about  nine 
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mon^^lis,  -^vhict  committee  was  in  the  habit  of  advertising  for  material, 
and  the  contracts  v,cyc  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Q. — Was  the  Executive  Committee  given  power  to  vary  from  the 
plans? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  that  the  committee  had  that  power. 

Q. — Have  you  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board? 

A. — The  Board  kept  minutes,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  Board  advertised  for  competition  in  the 
plans. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  how  much  time  was  given  for  plans? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  the  books  ought  to  show;  we  finally  adopted  Mr. 
Lenzen's  plan.  There  was  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Lenzen  that  he 
should  present  a  plan,  give  necessary  specifications,  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  building.  There  were  means  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  the  building  could  be  completed  for  the  amount  specified.  We 
received  an  estimate  from  Mr.  Lenzen  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars; 
Are  also  got  an  estimate  from  Messrs.  Wright  &  Saunders,  whose  estimate 
was  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  wo  did  not  get  any  other  estimates 
before  the  plans  were  adopted.  Since  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Lenzen,  the 
building  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent.  I  was  not 
at  the  meeting  in  June  when  they  resolved  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
building.  After  the  money  was  exhausted,  the  Board  resolved  to  go 
on  and  complete  it,  and  the  Executive  Committee  made  arrangements 
with  the  men  to  go  on  and  look  to  the  State  for  their  pay.  jSTo  member 
of  the  Board  is  personall}-  responsible  for  the  debts  incurred.  There 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  contractor  and  the  Superintendent 
as  to  the  kind  of  lumber  to  be  received.  I  deemed  it  important  that  the 
building  should  be  inclosed  and  protected  after  so  much  had  been  spent 
on  it.  The  Board  had  no  regular  time  of  meeting;  usually  met  at  the 
call  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Was  a  member  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Board  until  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  State  !Normal 
School  to  San  Jose.  The  Executive  Committee  had  control  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  under  the  Board. 

Q. — Was  it  through  your  instrumentality  that  Wright  &  Saunders 
wei'c  consulted? 

A. — I  think  it  was.  I  relied  more  on  our  Superintendent,  after  three 
or  four  months,  than  on  the  architects.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  con- 
tracts were  in  writing  or  not.  The  members  of  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Board  at  its  meetings.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  lowest  bidder  re- 
ceiving contracts.  We  had  two,  I  think  three,  bids  from  San  Jose,  and 
one  from  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Dougherty's  bid  averaged  the  lowest. 
We  instructed  the  Secretary  to  advertise,  inviting  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. At  first  decided  to  give  three  hundred  dollars  for  plans.  After- 
ward, concluded  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  for  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions that  would  enable  our  Superintendent  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Q. — Wh}-  was  the  lumber  rejected? 

A. — According  to  the  specifications,  the  lumber  was  to  be  Puget  Sound 
lumber,  and  the  lumber  being  furnished  was  from  this  locality.  We 
told  Mr.  Lenzen  that  we  would  paA"  him  for  the  inspection  of  the  lum- 
ber. The  lumber  question  was  first  brought  up  in  the  Executive  Coni- 
mittee,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  bids  were  opened  in  San  Fran- 
c'sco.  in  executive  session.  It  was  at  the  meeting  held  in  this  town  that 
the  bids  were  opened  and  the  contracts  let.  We  averaged  the  estimates 
for  the  different  articles  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  lowest  bids.  I 
am  not  aware  that  a  bid  was  j^resented  nearly  one  thousand  dollars 
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lower  than  that  of  Mr.  Dougherty's.  I  think  the  whole  Board,  except 
Governor  Haight  and  Mr.  Moulder,  were  present  when  Mr.  Rcardon  was 
employed  as  Superintendent.  I  think  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  held 
subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Lenzon,  at  wliich  Mr.  Reardon's 
salary  was  raised.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract  for  material 
for  gas-fitting.  I  think  I  recommended  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  voted  for  him 
as  su2)erintendent  of  the  plumbing  and  gas-tittiug.  I  thijik  Mr.  Eear- 
don's  salary  was  I'aised  at  the  time  the  funds  were  exhausted;  and 
raised  from  two  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  ]:ier 
month.  I  recommended  Mr.  Hawkins  because  he  was  an  honorable 
man  and  had  done  a  good  deal  of  that  business,  and  I  wanted  it  to  be 
given  to  a  San  Francisco  man. 

JAMES  DENMAN. 


TESTIMONY   OF  J.   M.   BRALY   EESUMED. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Silent,  witness  rccajutulated  that 
portion  of  his  former  testimony  regarding  Metcalf  &  McLellan's  bid. 

By  Mr.  Silent— How  much  lumber  was  returned  to  William  P.  l)ouo-h. 
erty  as  rejected? 

Answer. — I  don't  know  the  exact  amount  that  was  returned  as  rejected; 
I  kept  account,  and  the  hooks  will  show  that  thirtj'-onc  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  were  rejected;  the  wl.ole  amount  was  eighty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  thirty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  were  rejected. 

Q. — Does  that  appear  upon  the  books? 

A. — Yes,  it  is  upon  record. 

Q. — Will  the  books  show  that  Dougherty  was  credited  with  that 
amount  afterwards? 

A. — I  can  show  by  the  books  where  he  was  credited  with  a  great 
portion  of  it;  in  one  lot  there  were  twenty-three  thousand  feet. 

Q. — Was  not  that  rejected  lumber  afterwards  used  on  the  building? 

A. — Yes.  the  most  of  it  was  used  for  framing  ]nirposes. 

Bij  Mr.  Silent — I  find  here  in  this  book  double  entries;  I  will  turn  to 
one  for  a  sample,  like  this: 

"A.  W.  Ilenning,  by  twenty-six  daj's  services,  at  six  dollars  per  day. 
"A.  W.  Ilenning,  by  C  Whipple,  twentj'-six  days  labor." 

Now.  how  did  Ilenning  come  to  he  credited  with  Whipple's  services? 

A. — I  can  account  for  that:  Whi])ple  was  an  apprentice  for  Henninjr, 
and  he  drew  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  services.  *" 

By  Mr.  Silent — Explain  tiiis  amount — two  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents — credited  to  Mr.  Campbell? 

A. — That  Avas  a  warrant  furnished  to  him  in  May  for  material  fur- 
nished; as  I  have  duplicates  of  all  bills  rendered,  I  have  a  bill  of  this. 

Q. — How  do  you  keep  account  of  warrants  issued — have  you  kept  any 
record  yourself? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  kept  a  register  in  wjiich  the  name  of  the  ])art3-  to 
whom  a  warrant  was  issued,  the  am.ount  of  the  same,  and  its  number  is 
carefully  noted. 

Q. — Does  that  i-egistcr  state  whether  or  not  the  warrant  was  issued 
for  labor  or  matei'ial? 
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A. — No,  it  does  not. 

Q. — Has  Ml-.  Eeardon  been  continually  emploj-ed  on  the  building  since 
you  liave  been  connected  with  it? 

A. — During  the  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  building  Eeardon 
has  been  there  during  working  hours. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing elsewhere  during  the  time  he  was  employed  on  the  Normal  School 
building? 

A. I  think  that  he  did  have  the  oversight  of  a  building  on  First  and 

Santa  Clara  streets. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  painters  employed  on 
the  building  since  May  last,  with  the  amount  per  clay  paid  to  each? 

A. — In  May,  William  Borchers,  eight  and  three  quarter  daj's,  at  three 
dollars  per  day;  Charles  Whipple,  ten  days,  at  three  dollars  per  day; 
in  June,  William  Borchers,  ten  days;  C.  Whipple,  ten  days. 

Q.— To  whom  were  their  certiticates  issued? 

A. To  Mr.  Kenning,  at  their  request;  at  least,  he  was  credited  with 

the  amount  of  their  labor,  and  warrants  were  issued  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Well,  go  on  with  the  list:  give  the  names  of  all  and 
the  amounts? 

A. — B.  McGindley,  twenty-two  days,  at  four  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Who  drew  that  certificate  of  labor? 

A. — McGindley  himself. 

Q. — Who  handed  over  these  certificates? 

A. — I  did;  they  were  all  handed  over  by  me. 

Q. And  you  are  sure  you  presented  McGindley  with  the  certificate 

for  his  labor? 

A.— Yes. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Do  you  not  know  that  thej'  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  other  parties? 

A. I  presume  they  might  have    done  so;    McGindley  might   have 

handed  his  to  Henning,  for'^all  I  know;  it  was  no  affair  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Well,  go  on  with  the  list  of  names? 

A. In  July,  Charles  Whipple  and  McGindley  were  emploj^ed;  the  latter 

at  four  dollars  per  day;  in  August,  Charles  Whipple  at  three  dollars 
per  day;  I.  Crowhull,  Mulvauy,  and  McGindley  at  four  dollars  i^er  day; 
in  Septemljcr,  C.  Whipple  at  three  dollars;  Hugh  Gallagher  at  four  dol- 
lars; J.  F.  Loderstrong,  James  Edwards,  Thomas  Jarman,  Ed.  Sprague, 
and  James  Barlow,  at  four  dollars  per  day. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Well,  is  that  all;  there  are  more  names,  are  there  not? 

A. Yes;  E.   H.   Eeed,  John  Steadman,   James   Creary,   S.   Prideaux, 

Eobert  Lawson,  and  Daniel  Lee,  at  four  dollars  per  day;  and  they  were 
all  the  painters. 

By  j\fr.  Silent — Eead  the  list  of  the  tinners  employed? 

A. P.  Malony,  five  dollars  per  day;  Burdet  Hartman   and   Charles 

Bently  received  three  dollars  per  day;  for  the  last  three  months  Malony 
had  received  five  dollars  per  day,  and  the  others  three  dollars. 

Q. — To  Avhom  were  their  certificates  given? 

A. To  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  credited  with  their  labor. 

Q. Were  they  all  the  men  who  worked  for  Campbell? 

A. No    there  were   other  workmen,   whose   labor   was   credited  to 

Campbell  at  different  times. 

Q. — Who  were  they? 

A. Fred.  Holbrook,  four  dollars  per  day;  and  William  Pen-y  at  four 

dollars  per  day,  in  June;  their  labor  was  credited  to  Campbell;  Eichard 
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Steele,  Owen  Connolly,  L.  B.  Dawson,  and  Marcus  Mifflin,  all  received 
four  dollars  per  day,  which  was  jilaced  to  Campbell's  cvedit;  in  August, 
Charles  Eagle}'  and  A.  Henley  worked  for  Campbell  at  five  dollars  per 
day;  thej-  received  one  dollar  per  day  extra  because  they  worked  ten 
hours  per  daj';  they  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  day  of 
eight  hours;  all  these  warrants  were  jslaced  to  Mr.  Campbell's  credit. 

Q. — Name  the  gas-fitters  and  plumbers  employed? 

A. — Thomas  Gallagher,  P.  Stewart,  Thomas  O'Brien,  and  D.  Hogan 
received  six  dollai's  per  day  each;  their  helpers,  J.  C.  Corcoran,  Joseph 
Nevils,  William  Kellj',  and  Morgan  Fay,  at  three  dollars  per  day;  there 
were  other  gas-fitters,  E.  K.  Bradford,  and  J.  Hagerthj',  who  received 
six  dollars;  and  their  helpers,  William  Cole  and  Henry  Humphrey,  re- 
ceived three  dollars. 

Q. — To  whom  were  their  certificates  of  labor  issued? 

A. — They  were  made  out  in  their  favor;  but  they  transferred  them  to 
MciSTall}'  &  Hawkins. 

Q. — How  much  did  McNally  &  Hawkins  pay  the  men? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  had  no  means  of  finding  out,  and  it  was  not  my 
business  to  inquire. 

Q. — Did  3-0U  take  receipts  for  certificates  issued? 

A. — No,  1  took  no  receipt  for  certificates;  if  I  jjaid  a  warrant  on  book 
account,  I  took  a  receipt,  but  I  never  took  receipts  for  certificates,  as 
they  were  not  considered  settlements;  the  men  came  to  me  for  cer- 
tificates at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Q. — How  many  certificates  have  been  issued;  to  what  amount? 

A. — 1  do  not  know  how  manj^  certificates  are  issued;  I  have  no  means 
of  determining  but  by  marks  I  placed  on  margin  of  accounts  in  book. 

Q. — Can  3^ou  tell  by  your  books  what  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
State  is  on  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  I  can  give  the  exact  amount  at  any  time  that  it  is  required; 
I  will  say  that  I  did  not  consider  giving  a  certificate  as  paj-ment  of  an 
account. 

Q. — Who  signed  the  certificates? 

A. — I  signed  them,  and  the  Superintendent  signed  them  also. 

Q. — Did  the  Superintendent  sign  his  own  certificates? 

A. — Yes,  he  did. 

Q. — Give  the  whole  amount  of  the  indebtedness  upon  the  building 
according  to  your  books? 

A. — The  whole  amount  to  the  credit  of  different  parties  now  upon  the 
books  is  eight3'-fivc  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
ninety-one  cents. 

By  Mr.  Baird — Is  it  not  possible  to  forge  certificates;  and  may  there 
not  be  forged  certificates  now  in  circulation? 

A. — It  might  be  possible  to  forgo  them;  but  it  is  improbable  that  it 
has  been  done,  as  the  purchasers  have  invariably  come  to  the  office  to 
see  if  they  were  correct. 

Q. — Did  3'OU  keep  tags  of  certificates  issued? 

A. — No,  I  did  not;  but  I  can  tell  from  my  books  the  amount  of  each 
certificate  issued.  (Witness  here  exhibited  books  to  Board,  and  explained 
his  system  to  the  Chairman.) 

By  Mr.  Baird — Was  you  Clei'k  before  the  appropriations  of  funds 
were  exhausted? 

A. — Yes,  I  was  Clerk  from  the  first  of  May. 

Q. — How,  or  in  what  manner  have  you  been  accustomed  to  issue 
warrants? 
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A. — When  jiarties  who  hold  certificates,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
came  to  get  warrants,  tho}^  were  always  compared  with  my  records. 

Q. — Wore  bills  of  material  purchased  by  Mr.  Campbell  always 
furnished? 

A. — Yes,  ahvaj's;  the  committee  bought  material  from  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Ilonning. 

Q. — Wiio  holds  these  certificates  issued  now? 

A. — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  holds  the  certificates  now 
issued,  or  where  they  are;  a  majorit}"  are,  in  mj'  opinion,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  holders. 

Q. — Was  j-our  salary  raised  hy  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

A. — Yes,  it  was  raised  from  oue  hundred  dollars  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  per  month  at  that  time. 

Q. — Up  to  what  time  were  all  bills  paid? 

A. — All  bills  up  to  June  first  Avere  paid  except  Mr.  Campbell's,  which 
was  paid  to  June  twenty-third. 

Q. — How  was  the  loss  by  delay  fixed  to  satisfy  all? 

A. — The  Controller  averaged  the  time  of  delay  in  waiting  for  bills. 

Q. — Are  not  some  warrants  issued  in  June  now  unpaid? 

A. — Yes,  warrants  for  material  and  work. 

Q. — What  was  the  market  value  of  the  certificates  at  the  time  material 
was  bought  of  Mr.  Campbell? 

A. — At  that  time  bankers  paid  ninety  cents;  but  in  February  and 
March  th^y  depreciated  to  eighty-seven  and  eigiity-eight  cents. 

Q. — How  much  lumber  was  delivered  prior  to  the  first  of  January? 

A. — About  seventeen  thousand  dollars  worth. 

Q. — Why  was  such  a  quantity  laid  in? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time;  the  bulk  of  that  lum- 
ber was  used  for  framing  before  the  twentieth  of  Maj". 

Q. — How  man}-  men  were  discharged  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

A. — I  think  about  twenty  men  were  discharged  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Beldeii — How  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  account 
in  December  in  the  lumber  bills? 

A. — I  cannot  tell,  but  as  I  received  bills  for  each  amount  received,  I 
can  correct  the  whole  in  time. 

Q. — How  manv  bills  came  with  each  parcel  of  lumber  from  Dough- 
erty? 

A. — Bills  in  duplicate  did  not  alwaj's  come  at  the  time,  but  when 
small  loads  came  it  would  be  made  out  in  monthly  statements,  and  then 
the  bills  were  made  in  duplicate.  I  kept  one  and  sent  one  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Dougherty  kept  a  triplicate.  If  any  discrepancy  exists  it  can 
be  remedied  b}'  comparing. 

Q. — Is  there  any  sale  now  for  certificates? 

A. — No;  workmen  have  been  endeavoring  to  sell  certificates  for  tho 
last  two  months  to  no  purpose. 


TESTI3I0NY   OF  J.   H.   BEALY. 

J.  H.  Braly  sworn: 

By  Mr.  McCallough — Were  you  one  of  tho  Board  of  Trustees  of  tho 
Stale  jSTormal  School? 

Answer— Yes,  from  the  commenccinent. 
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Q. — Can  you  give  any  information  in  regard  to  tlie  concrete  founda- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  cost,  etc.? 

A. — No,  I  cannot,  for  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Execntive  Commit- 
tee, and  all  the  information  I  gained  was  by  hearsay;  I  know  the  sub- 
ject was  spoken  of  in  the  Board. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

A. — Yes,  I  heard  a  portion,  and  recollect  some  of  the  questions.  In 
relation  to  the  ])lastering  and  concrete  I  know  nothing,  as  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  time. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Donman's  statement? 

A  — No,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  it,  but  such  as  I  heard  was  as  I  remem- 
ber the  transactions. 

Q. — Does  your  recollection  of  the  main  points  testified  to  coincide 
Avith  that  of  the  other  testimony? 

A. — Some  of  the  testimony  given  was,  as  I  remember  it;  some  was 
not,  though  in  the  main  it  Avill  agree  with  what  I  heard. 
• 

EVENING     SESSION. 

Q. — Were  the  eight  and  ten-hour  systems  discussed  in  the  Board? 

A. — They  were  discussed,  and  the  time  of  labor  changed  from  ten 
to  eight  hours,  in  conformity  with  the  State  law? 

By  Mr.  Silent — For  what  time  were  the  computations  made  by  the 
architect? 

A. — 1  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  for  ten  hours,  as  that  was  one  of 
his  points  of  defen.se  after  he  was  dismissed. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Then  you  tried  and  dismissed  him  before  3'ou  gave  him 
a  hearing? 

A. — Now  I  remember,  that  after  liis  dismissal  he  incorporated  that 
jjoint  of  a  change  of  time  in  his  defense,  and  computed  the  additional 
expense  that  accrued  at  forty  or  fifcy  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Were  you  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board? 

A. — Yes;  I  was  present  at  everj-  meeting  but  one. 

Q. — Did  you  vote  at  the  time  Lenzcn  was  discharged? 

A. — I  voted  in'the  committee  at  the  time  the  resolution  discharf>-in"- 
Lenzcn  was  adopted.  I  should  like  to  give  my  own  statement  in  rcard 
to  affairs,  as  I  U'now  them,  from  the  commencement. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Braly  continued  as  follows: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  May,  wc  organized,  elected  the 
officers  and  an  Executive  Committee,  and  wc  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
cl'cction  of  the  State  Normal  School  building  as  soon  as  possible;  I 
think  the  Executive  Committee  advertised  for  plans;  the  plans  were 
submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  not  to  the 
Board;  they  were  fearful  they  could  not  build  the  proposed  building 
with  the  amount  of  the  appropriation;  did  not  accept  the  plan  at  first, 
for  fear  of  future  difficulties  financiall}'.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  the 
Court  House,  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Lenzcn 
assured  us  that  the  building,  according  to  the  plan,  could  be  erected;  as 
a  further  precaution,  wc  consulted  a  San  Francisco  firm,  Jlessrs.  Saunders 
&  Wright,  I  think;  they  decided  that  the  building,  H;cording  to  the 
plans  and  specificatious,  could  be  built;  after  that  assurance,  I  had 
implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Lenzen;  we  elected  a  Superintendent  and 
ordered  the  Executive  Committee  to  go  forward  and  have  the  building 
60  far  completed  as  to  allow  the  holding  of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
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San  Jose.  As  the  Fall  advanced,  we  became  frightened  for  fear  the 
work  could  not  be  accomplisbod,  and  we  should  get  into  financial  diffi- 
culties; Eeardon  iissured  me  the  building  would  cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  I  thought  Eeardon  was  unnecessarily  frightened, 
but  when  I  discovered  that  warrants  had  been  issued  for  forty-five  or 
forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  we  bad  onl}^  a  portion  of  the  lumber 
bought,  and  the  building  scarcely  commenced,  we  called  Lenzen  and 
determined  upon  an  investigation;  we  demanded  from  him  plans  and 
specifications  I'or  all  work  and  cost,  so  that  we  could  have  some  basis  to 
figure  upon;  I  think  these  are  the  specifications;  we  desired  Lenzen  to 
have  all  the  figures  and  estimates  ready  at  the  next  meeting;  at  that 
meeting  Eeardon  informed  us  the  building  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gression, and  to  follow  out  the  plan,  would  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars;  Lenzen  did  not  submit  a 
calculation,  but  we  were  convinced  the  building  would  cost  over  the 
estimated  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  we  were  convinced 
we  had  been  led  into  our  error  and  diificulty  by  the  architect;  Denman 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  architect  had  mis- 
stated and  misrepresented  aftairs  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  he  be  dismissed;  Eyland  offered  a  substitute,  which 
was  to  discbarge  him,  with  reasons  for  so  doing;  I  offered  another  sub- 
stitute, tending  to  give  Lenzen  an  opportunity  to  explain  matters  at  the 
next  meeting;  this  was  adojited,  and  at  the  next  meeting  Lenzen  made 
a  labored  defense,  through  his  attorney,  Mr.  Spencer,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  building  had  cost  so  much  more  than  his  esti- 
mate; Mr.  Spencer  was  employed  by  Mr.  Lenzen  as  his  attorney  till 
the  matter  was  settled,  and  I  think  he  is  so  employed  yet. 

\_By  Mr.  Silent — No,  sir,  on  the  contrary.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
I  emphatically  deny  the  charge.] 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  feelings  displaj'ed  toward  Mr. 
Lenzen  were  that  he  should  be  able  to  justify  himself  and  show  reson- 
able  excuses  for  the  discrepancy.  In  his  defense  he  stated  that  he  had 
figured  brick  at  eight  dollars  per  thousand,  and  they  had  cost  ten  dol- 
lars; he  computed  labor  at  ten  hours,  and  eight  was  the  standard;  and  he 
said  he  had  not  figured  for  Clerks  or  a  Superintendent.  He  decided  that 
the  building  must  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  or  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  then  wo  were  satisfied  we  had 
acted  right  in  dismissing  him.  Lenzen  claimed  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  we  considered  him  entitled  to.  He  was  to  receive 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  plan  and  specifications,  with  instructions. 
He  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  as  a  Superintendent.  Lenzen 
seemed  very  anxious  to  have  charge  of  the  construction.  We.  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  were  anxious  to  secure  the  best  building  we  could  for  the 
money,  and  especiallj^  desired  to  construct  one  public  building  inside  of 
the  appropriation  which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Board  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  At  the  first  meeting,  Lenzen  agreed  to  superintend  the 
construction  for  nothing,  and  after  the  Board  adjourned  we  agreed 
among  ourselves  we  would  not  forget  him,  and  if  possible,  remunerate  him, 
he  seemed  and  talked  so  fair.  Lenzen  knew  nothing  of  this.  I  think 
his  claim  amounted  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars;  he  accepted 
two  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  final  adjustment.  He  signed  no 
receipt,  but  took  our  offer,  and  said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  after- 
wards. I  feared  a  lawsuit  as  the  consequence.  This  was  in  April,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  in  June.  I  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Executive   Committee  in  March.     On  my  return,  I  visited  the 
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State  Normal  School,  and  found  much  disaatisfaction  among  the  work- 
men.  They  thought  they  were  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  in  scrip  to 
make  an  equivalent  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  coin.  I  authorized 
Mr.  Weller  to  notify  them  that  they  were  to  get  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  in  scrip.  The  following  Monday  they  struck,  and  we 
compromised  by  allowing  the  workmen  four  dollars  per  day  in  scrip,  and 
the  Clerk's  salary  was  raised  from  one  hundred  dollars  per  mouth  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.  To  the  Superintendent,  we  formerly  agreed  to 
give  two  hundred  dollars,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  scrip,  we  added  thirty  dollars  per  month  to  his  salary, 
making  it  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  In  June  the  building  was  in 
an  exposed  condition,  and  fearful  that  it  would  not  be  roofed  before  the 
rains  came  on,  Ryland  and  myself  called  the  workmen  together  and  told 
them  they  must  look  to  the  State  for  their  pay  without  any  further 
increase.  Dougherty  received  the  same  instructions  in  regard  to  furnish- 
ing lumber.  We  then  had  to  purchase  material  from  Henuing  upon  the 
same  terms;  that  is,  have  him  purchase  it  at  the  best  advantage  without 
advertising  for  it.  He  agreed  to  furnish  material  from  the  first  of  March 
for  an  addition  of  one  per  cent.  The  same  bargain  was  made  with  Camp- 
bell. We  instructed  the  Superintendent  to  go  to  two  mills  in  the  city 
and  get  their  lowest  offer  to  do  the  mill  work.  We  I'ejected  both,  and 
sent  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  a  further  x'eduction,  which  being  complied 
with,  we  accepted  their  offer.  My  term  of  ofiice  as  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  expii-ed  about  that  time.  Metcalf  &  McLellau  were 
the  names  of  the  mill  men  with  whom  we  contracted.  The  matter  with 
Leuzen  was  settled  by  him  accepting  the  compromise.  He  secured  a 
warrant  for  the  amount,  and  we  took  a  receipt;  that  I  remember.  We 
paid  up  all  bills  as  fast  as  they  became  due,  while  the  money  lasted, 
monthly.  No  preference  was  shown  to  any  person  who  furnished 
material. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Why  was  so  much  lumber  on  hand  at  once? 

A. — Because  we  wished  to  secure  sufficient  to  inclose  the  building 
before  the  rains  came  on. 

By  Mr.  Silent — By  whom  was  the  last  mill  work  awarded? 

A. — By  the  Executive  Committee. 

By  Mr.  Silent — It  was  not  paid  for,  was  it? 

A. — No;  the  funds  had  been  exhausted. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Were  efforts  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  advertise  for  bids  for  material  or  for  work  to  be 
performed? 

A. — No;  we  made  every  effort  we  could  by  going  to  our  fi-iends  and 
securing  the  most  reasonable  terms;  we  did  everything  to  have  the 
work  performed  economically. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Was  the  Superintendent  allowed  to  give  out  work  and 
buy  material  as  he  saw  fit? 

A. — No;  only  in  the  mill  work  business  was  it  left  to  him. 

Q. — Was  Lenzen  informed  of  the  investigation  to  be  proceeded  iu 
against  him? 

A. — At  the  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  Lenzen  was  directed  to  be 
present  at  the  subsequent  meeting;  at  another  meeting,  when  wo  ex- 
pected him,  he  did  not  appear  with  the  details,  as  we  expected  him. 

Q. — When  and  by  whom  were  builders  or  architects  requested  to 
inspect  the  plans  or  specifications? 

6* 
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A. — After  the  disc-Large  of  LeuzL-n,  I  think,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  instructed  to  employ  a  prominent  builder  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  coiistnicting  the  building  according  to  the  plans;  Mr  King 
of  San  Francisco  was  the  one  apjjlied  to. 

Q. — Were  practical  plumbers,  tinners,  painters,  plasterers,  etc., -asked 
to  make  estimates  in  regard  to  their  work  upon  the  building? 

A. — I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  Superintendent  made  such  inquiries 
or  not. 

Q. — How  came  you  to  employ  Eeardon  as  Suijerintendent? 

A. — Because  after  due  inquiry'  we,  or  I,  was  satisfied  he  was  the  most 
competent  and  reliable  man  we  could  get. 

Q. — What  means  did  j^ou  take  to  determine  this? 

A. — I  talked  with  men  for  whom  Eeardon  had  worked,  examined 
buildings  which  he  had  erected,  and  investigated  in  every  particular; 
and  from  what  I  heard  and  from  what  I  saw  I  was  satisfied  he  was 
competent  and  reliable,  and  fit  for  the  position. 

By  Mr.  SHent — Did  j'ou  ask  competent  mechanics  in  regard  to  his 
ability? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did  particularlj-,  though  I  might 
have  done  so. 

By  Mr.  Balrd. — In  regard  to  the  carving,  do  you  know  whether  it  was 
to  be  i^erformed  in  wood  or  iron? 

A. — Do  not  know  whioli. 

[The  Act  of  the  Legislature  ])rescribing  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  here  read,  and  the  witnass 
asserted  that  the  full  letter  of  the  law  had  been  carried  out,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge.] 

A. — At  the  fir.st  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  were  recorded;  I  inspected  them  mj-self  and  have  read  them 
often;  at  every  subsequent  meeting  the  minutes  were  recorded  and  read. 

Q. — Were  any  bills  ever  ordered  paid  for  stationery  or  for  advertising? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  such   bills  were  paid  or  not;  it  is  possible. 

Q. — In  what  kind  of  a  book  were  the  minutes  of  the  Board  kept? 

A. — In  a  very  large  blank  book,  in  which  the  minutes  of  every  meet- 
ing but  one  were  kept. 


TESTIMONY   OF   O.   P.    FITZGERALD. 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald  sworn : 

Question— Are  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School? 

Answer — I  am. 

Q- — What  do  you  know  about  the  concrete  foundation? 

A. — I  can  recollect  that  as  the  work  progressed  we  found  that  the 
cost  would  far  exceed  the  estimates  made.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
concrete  and  brickwork  together,  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Q- — We  desire  to  get  the  cost  of  the  concrete;  can  you  give  it,  or  do 
you  know  of  any  means  ot  determining  it? 

A. — I  think  that  iiiformjition  can  be  had  of  Weller  and  Reardon;  they 
are  better  qiuiKficJ  to  answer  iluit.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that 
;^^ess^s.  Wright  A:  Saunders  were  applied  to  to  make  estimates  upon  two 
plans;  one  was  by  Lenzen,  the  other  by  Mr.  Leonard.    They  had  several 
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days — thi'ee  or  four — to  look  over  them.  I  think  I  can  recognize  the 
phms  which  thej-  inspected.  There  was  a  draft  of  the  front  elevation  of 
the  2)roposed  building,  and  a  very  lengthy  document  accompanied  the 
plan  which  I  presume  contained  the  specifications.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  collusion,  I  carefully  pasted  the  names  of  the  architects  over,  so 
that  no  one  could  tell  whose  plans  they  were.  They  (Wright  &  Saunders) 
said  that  Lenzen's  plan  could  be  erected  for  tifty  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Where  is  the  original  document  of  those  spe^idcations  now? 

A. — I  jdaccd  it  in  a  drawer  in  my  office.  I  was  telegraphed  to  to  bring 
with  me  all  the  docunients  relating  to  the  State  Normal  School.  I  found 
the  drawer  locked,  and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Eolander,  who  is  here, 
Iiad  brought  them. 

[Mr.  Bolander  being  pi-esent,  said  he  had  found  the  documents,  had 
brought  them,  and  that  they  were  on  the  table  It  was  found,  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  the  original  explanation  of  designs  by 
Lcnzen,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  McCullough,  it  was  tiled  and  marked  by 
the  Secretary  as  "Exhibit  C."] 

I  did  not  feel  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Lenzen's  plan  without  consult- 
ing some  one  of  acknowledged  ability  and  being  assured  it  would  not 
cost  too  much.     The  design  was  a  beautiful  one  and  seemed  too  costly. 

Q. — Was  that  estimate  of  Wright  &  Saunders  given  in  writing? 

A. — Yes,  it  was;  it  is  here  in  this  bundle  of  papers,  and  is  indorsed 
on  the  back  in  blue  ink  by  me.     It  is  here,  and  reads  thus: 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  State 
Normal  School  building,  and  have  estimated  the  cost  of  a  building  to  bo 
erected  according  to  plans  in  jiortfolio  at  tifty  thousand  dollars,  uud 
according  to  plans  in  frames,  would  cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

I?cspectfully, 

WRIGHT  &  SAUNDERS, 

San  Francisco. 
Indorsed:    Estimate  of  Wright  &  Saunders. 

[Z?/y  Mr.  Mcf'ulluvgli — As  a  builder,  I  assert  that  it  is  utterl}^  prepos- 
terous that  any  architect  could  make  a  reliable  estimate  from  such  plans 
an<l  specifications  as  those  furnishetl  to  Wright  &  Saunders.] 

Parties  came  to  my  office,  and  in  consultation  with  me  they  led  me  to 
believe  that  Lenzen's  plan  would  cost  much  over  the  estimate.  I  was 
determined  to  erect  a  proper  building  within  the  appropriation.  I  ex- 
anuncd  the  plans  and  specifications  caretully,  but  had  no  confidence  in 
my  own  ability;  but  when  Messrs.  Wright  &  Saunders  assured  me 
that  the  erection  of  the  building  would  cost  inside  of  the  appropriation, 
I  felt  assured.  As  the  building  progressed,  I  was  convinced  that  there 
was  a  great  mistake  somewhere. 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  there  was  an  unfriendly  feeling  between 
Mr.  Lenzen  and  Mr.  Reardon;  they  did  not  seem  to  work  well  together. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Lenzen  had  made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  his 
calculations,  and  imprcssetl  with  this  idea,  I  endeavored  to  secure  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authority  I  could  find;  consequently,  upon  recom- 
mendation, I  selected  Mr.  King  as  an  expert  above  all  others.  I  gave 
King  the  data  of  the  original  specifications,  and  requested  Mr.  King  to 
testily  as  to  what  such  a  building  should  cost. 

Q. — Lo  3'ou  mean  fi-oin  the  commencement  or  from  the  time  wineU 
you  gave  Mr.  King  the  spocifieatioua'i' 
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A. — I  meau  from  the  first;  the  cost  of  a  building  accoi'ding  to  the 

original  plans. 

Mr.  King  made  his  report  to  mc,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  in  his  report  he  stated  that  a  building  erected  according  to 
the  plans  would  cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least.  After  Mr. 
King  had  made  his  report,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  Board  had  not  been 
unjust  to  Mr.  Lenzcii. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  of 
Wright  A:  Saunders  and  Mr.  King? 

A. — That. is  just  what  has  worried  me.  I  thought  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  Lenzeu  were  extraordinarily  clear — because  they  were  so  volum- 
inous. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  read  these  specifications  carefully? 

A. — No;  I  never  had  the  courage.  Mr.  King  came  up  here  at  our 
request.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  overseeing  contracts,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Bank  of  California  and  the  Savings  and  Loan  Society  to  assess  the 
value  of  property.  He  was  recommended  to  me  as  an  expert  in  build- 
ings, and  such  matters. 

In  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Board  that  Mr.  Braly  said  were 
omitted,  I  wish  to  state,  that  by  mistake  they  were  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  recorded. 

I  obtained  King's  opinion  shortly  after  Lenzen  had  been  dismissed. 
He  came  down  here  to  view  the  building  at  my  suggestion.  He  did  not 
inform  me  whether  or  not  he  had  examined  the  specifications  in  extenso. 
About  a  week  after  he  visited  here  he  informed  me  as  to  his  opinion. 
King  has  never  received  any  compensation  for  his  services.  My  opin- 
ion of  JKeardou's  judgment  was  not  shaken  by  his  assertion  that  the 
building  would  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  His  first 
statement  to  me  was  that  it  would  cost  oue  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

At  first  Lenzen  said  he  would  finish  the  building  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  do  not  know  that  he  subsequently  offered  to  finish  the 
building  for  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars;  no  such  offer  was 
ever  made  to  the  Board. 

We  were  informed  by  the  Superintendent  that  the  painting  must  be 
done  before  the  rainy  season  set  in.  At  repeated  meetings  we  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  do;  at  last  the  plan  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Braly,  was  adopted. 
The  understanding  was  that  Mr.  Henning  should  supervise  the  painting 
and  purchase  the  material.  This  was  done  at  the  instance  of  Braly  and 
Weller,  and  I  assented. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  any  one  you  would  procure  him  a  contract  or 
work? 

A. — An  a(  quaintance  of  mine  represented  himself  as  a  superior  grainer, 
and  I  promised  him  work  if  it  could  be  procured.  Afterwards  I  found 
he  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Henning.  I  never  informed  him 
that  it  was  on  account  of  political  reasons  that  he  could  uot  get  a  job. 
I  never  heard  of  Mr.  lieardon  before  he  was  recommended  to  me;  he 
was  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Bryant,  Mr.  January,  and  a  great  many 
other  prominent  and  reliable  men,  who  came  to  my  house  and  interceded 
for  him.  Do  not  know  that  many  of  those  jiersons  who  recommended 
Keardon  were  practical  inechanics.  There  were  other  applicants,  but 
none  li;i(l  s  .  many  intiueniiai  ii'iends  as  Reardon.  I  never  was  present 
at  any  meeuug  of  the  Executive  Committee  when  they  said  that  they 
needed  no  specifications. 
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Thursday,  January  18th,  10  a.  m. 
TESTIMONY  OF  A.  B.  ALVORD. 
A.  B.  Alvord  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Silent — Am  a  hardware  merchant  in  San  Jose;  I  had  been  spoken 
to  long  before  the  building  was  started,  by  one  or  two  persons,  in  regard  to 
furnishing  hardware.  There  was  a  suggestion  made,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  asking  whether  or  not  I  would  give  a  percentage  upon  pur- 
chases made;  I  can't  give  the  exact  words.  This  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  inquired  the  price  of  certain  articles,  and  incidentally  men- 
tioned that' he  received  no  salary,  and  that  he  wanted  a  percentage  on 
his  purchases. 

Question — What  did  jon  say  to  this  proposal? 

Answer — I  said  I  would  be  willing  to  give  a  percentage  if  the  sales 
warranted  it.  I  did  not  consider  it  out  of  the  way.  Nothing  was  said 
about  ten  per  cent  or  any  other  percentage.  Afterwards  I  furnished 
about  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  material. 

Q. — Is  it  not  customary  in  large  firms  to  give  a  person  who  furnishes 
a  purchaser  or  contract  a  percentage? 

A. — Yes,  I  know  it  is  customary  in  some  cases,  but  I  never  allowed 
the  rule  to  govern  me. 

Q. — "Who  was  the  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Normal  School  Building 
Trustees  who  approached  you  thus? 

A. — It  was  Mr.  Weller.  I  did  not  give  any  percentage,  and  there  was 
no  demand  for  it  The  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while. 
If  I  had  given  any  percentage  I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been; 
not  ten  per  cent,  for  that  was  more  than  I  could  afford. 

By  Mr.  Weller — Have  I  not  been  doing  business  with  you  for  some 
time  past? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have  I  had  any  running  account  for  some  time? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have  I  always  paid  my  bills  upon  presentation? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — In  the  settlement  of  my  accounts,  was  there  ever  anjnhing  said 
by  me  regarding  a  percentage? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Is  there  any  entry  on  your  books  for  any  credit  other  than  the 
money  I  paid  you? 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of 

By  Mr.  Bnird  or  Mr.  McCulloucjh— Is.  it  customary  in  San  Francisco  to 
give  those  who  present  customers  a  percentage  on  the  sales. 

A. — In  some  eases  it  is. 

Q. — Did  you  charge  me  any  more  for  material  furnished  for  the  State 
Normal  School  buildi]i-g  than  yon  did  others  who  would  make  like  pur- 
chases? 

A. — No,  not  until  the  funds  gave  out;  then  the  prices  were  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  time  we  expected  we  should  have  to  wait  for  our 

pay. 

By  Mr.  Rankin — Did  you  charge  Mr.  "Weller  any  more  for  goods  ou 
account  of  the  reported  talk  with  him? 

A. — No,  I  did  not;  I  invariably  charged  him  the  usual  price. 
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By  3fr.  Silent — Was  tLc  price  charged  to  Wellor  the  same  as  that 
charged  to  others? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  was  the  market  price  of  nails  in  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one? 

A. — I  cannot  distinctly'  remember  without  referring  to  my  Looks;  but 
I  think  the  best  brands  were  selling  at  six  dollars  and  tifty  cents. 

By  Mr.  Weller — ^Have  you  ever  paid  me  any  money  or  credited  mo 
with  anything  otherwise  than  for  legitimate  business? 

A. — No,  sir;  never. 


TESTIMONY   OF   O.   E.   POMEROY. 
O.  E.  PoMEROY  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Silent — Where  do  3'ou  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  reside  in  San  Jose,  and  I  am  a  hardware  dealer 

By  Mr.  Silent — State  whether  or  not  j'ou  have  ever  been  approached 
in  any  manner  bj'  any  member  of  the  State  Normal  School  Trustees; 
and  if  so,  when? 

A. — Weller  once  spoke  to  me  about  furnishing  hardwai'e  before  the 
foundation  was  laid;  he  told  me  a  great  deal  of  hardware  would  be  pur- 
chased, and  I  might  get  the  contract. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  get  a  contract,  or  did  j-ou  ever  supply  Weller  with 
material? 

A. — A  conti'act  was  to  be  let  for  nails,  and  I  wrote  to  San  Francisco 
to  determine  what  they  could  be  furnished  for;  but  they  were  never 
furnished. 

Q. — Was  anj-thing  ever  said  to  you  bj-  Mr.  Weller,  or  anj-  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  a  ])crccntage  to  be  paid  for  contracts? 

A. — No,  never;  in  the  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Weller,  he  casually 
remarked  that  he  received  no  paj-;  if  I  send  a  customer  to  a  hardware 
house  in  San  Francisco  I  expect  and  get  a  percentage  on  the  sales. 

Q. — Did  you  infer  from  his  remark,  that  he  got  no  j>ay,  that  he  re- 
quired a  bonus  or  percentage? 

A. — Yes;  I  so  understood  it. 

By  Mr.  Rankin — Did  he  ask  for  a  percentage,  or  did  he,  in  common 
conversation,  state  that  he  received  no  pa}'? 

A.- — He  merely  stated  that  he  received  no  pay;  I  have  never  furnished 
an}' material  for  the  State  Nornuil  School  building,  nor  have  1  made  any 
arrauiiemeuts. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WM.  BORCHERS. 

Wm.  Borchers  sworn: 

Am  a  painter  by  occupation;  have  been  working  on  a  farm  lately;  for- 
merly worked  on  State  Normal  School  building,  in  employ  of  Mr.  Hen- 
niug;  Heuning  paid  me  three  dollars  per  week  and  board;  that  was  all  I 
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received;  I  have  been  learning  the  trade  in  San  Francisco;  worked  there 
seven  or  eiijht  months  lor  dirtereut  employers. 

Question — How  much  did  _you  earn  per  week  in  San  Francisco? 

Answer — I  got  six  dollars  per  week  in  San  Francisco  at  first,  and 
afterwards  two  dollars  per  day.  I  painted  on  the  roof  of  the  State  I^or- 
mal  School  building;  put  on  the  first  coat;  performed  other  work  out- 
side, not  the  first  coat. 

By  JTr.  Henning — Did  you  have  any  assistance;  did  not  I  oversee  and 
direct  you? 

A. — Yes,  I  had  assistance;  and  you  directed  me  where  and  how  to 
work. 

Q. —  NVere  j^ou  comjjetent  to  do  a  day's  work? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  I  was. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  REARDON. 
P.  Reardon  sworn: 

I  am  a  carpenter,  contractor,  and  builder,  by  occupation;  have  resided 
here  in  San  Jose  for  twelve  year.s;  not  all  the  time,  but  pretty  much;  I 
am  now  Superintendent  of  the  State  Normal  School  building;  I  obtained 
the  position  through  the  influence  of  I'riends;  I  was  appointed  Septem- 
ber first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevouty;  at  first  I  did  not  have  control; 
was  partly  under  the  control  of  the  architect  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee; in  fact,  I  have  been  under  ihe  control  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee at  all  times;  I  was  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee sometimes,  at  others  not;  I  had  the  right  to  select  the  men  em- 
ployetl;  but  the  foreman  was  an  experienced  man,  and  I  allowed  him  to 
select  also. 

Question — Then  it  was  in  your  power  to  hire  or  discharge  at  discre- 
tion, was  it? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  have  nnder  your  control? 

A. — About  eight}";  but  the  number  varied. 

Q. — You  paid,  oi"  attended  to  the  payment  of  the  men? 

A. — Yes,  while  issuing  certificates  for  labor  performed.  I  signed  the 
certificates  in  connection  with  the  clerk.  The  certificates  designated 
tbe  name  of  the  party  to  whom  they  were  given,  the  kind  of  labor  per- 
formed, and  the  price,  etc. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  copj'  of  the  lumber  contract? 

A. — Yes;  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of  Trustees  furnished 
mc  with  a  copy. 

Q. — Where  did  you  get  the  quality  and  quantity  of  lumber  to  be  used? 

A. — From  the  specifications. 

Q. — [Specifications  exhibited.]     Are  these  the  ones? 

A. — Those  are  not  all. 

Q. — Did  you  in  all  cases  use  these  specifications  in  the  decorating? 

A. — No;  not  all  cases.  The  Executive  Committee  instructed  mo  to 
use  my  discretioti,  and  cut  down  expenses  ami  ornamentation  where  I 
could.  The  timbers  on  the  third  floor  are  aa  large  as  those  on  the  first, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  had  not  ought  to  be;  but  wo  had  to  order  our 
bill  of  lumber,  and  that  lumber  was  on  hand.  The  lumber  was  fur- 
nished as  near  as  possible  to  the  demand.     Sometimes  tho  exact  kind 
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was  not  in  the  market.  Some  lumber  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Lenzen.  He 
and  I  consulted  about  it.  A  certain  quality  of  mountain  pine  furnished 
was  not  included  in  specifications;  it  was  sound  and  of  good  quality; 
some  thiriy-two  thousand  feet  were  rejected;  afterward,  we  did  use 
eighteen  thousand  feet  of  the  lumber;  fourteen  thousand  feet  were  de- 
livered back  to  Dougherty,  and  he  was  charged  for  it  by  the  clerk. 

Q. — Give  the  cost  of  the  concrete  foundation. 

A. — I  can  give  the  cost  of  the  material  and  labor:  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  yards  of  foundation  cost  two  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents  per  yard,  or  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents;  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  excava- 
ting or  the  labor;  the  clerk  has  given  the  account  for  labor;  that  esti- 
mate included  cost  of  lime,  cement,  and  gravel. 

Q. — What  quality  of  lime  was  used? 

A. — I  regard  it  as  a  cheap,  inferior  quality,  not  as  good  as  I  should 
have  selected:   but  I  went  according  to  specifications. 

Q. — Is  Guadalupe  lime  considered  first  qTiality? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  is  not  used  as  such;  I  showed  the  Executive  Committee 
the  lime  and  its  eff'ects;  after  two  or  three  days  it  puffed  up  and  appeared 
like  ashes. 

Q. — Did  you  bore  down  on  the  foundation  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
soil? 

A. — Yes,  I  experimented  some;  found  the  foundation  good;  it  was  a 
hard  clay;  did  not  bore  a  great  deal;  I  do  not  know  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  a  foundation  of  brick,  rubble,  or  concrete;  I  have  not  figured 
on  it;  it  was  necessar}-,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  down  concrete;  it  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  iron  rods  in  the  building  are  one 
and  one-half  inch;  are  about  five  feet  apart;  the  plate  on  top  is  iron; 
the  rods  are  bolted;  on  top  the  wallplate  is  continued  all  around  the 
building. 

Q. — Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  plastering? 

A. — I  had,  but  I  have  now  forgotten  what  it  was;  I  think  there  was 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  yards  of  plastering;  it  was  not  to  cost 
over  fifty-five  cents;  there  was  an  agreement,  I  believe,  with  Kneedler 
&  Hulse  to  do  the  jolastering,  but  it  was  never  ratified;  I  believe  the 
contract  was  to  require  Kneedler  &  Hulse  to  give  security  for  the  work 
at  fifty-five  cents  per  yard;  I  advised  an  advertisement  for  contract  of 
plastering,  or  else  the  public  would  think  something  was  wrong. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Had  you  details  of  window  frames,  cornices, 
door  frames,  etc.,  to  go  by? 

A. — Yes,  we  did  have;  it  was  on  a  scale  of  one  and  a  half  inches  to 
the  foot;  the  carving  was  all  in  wood,  excepting  tbe  leaves  on  the  capi- 
tals, which  were  lead  and  galvanized  iron;  there  are  several  patterns  of 
window  frame  ornaments;  a  great  saving  could  have  been  made  if  cast 
iron  carvings  had  been  used — about  one  fitth,  I  think;  do  not  know 
whether  the  Executive  Committee  knew  it  or  not;  I  asked  the  Executive 
Committee  to  let  Mr.  Powers  do  the  carving,  and  I  would  be  fully 
responsible  that  it  would  be  satisfactory;  there  was  no  competition  for 
carving. 

Q. — "What  is  this  account  for  steaming  window  frames? 

A. — That  was  not  included  in  the  contract  with  t^e  mill  men;  they 
did  their  work  at  so  much  per  foot;  some  work  was  performed  before 
the  contract  was  made;  I  told  the  Executive  Committee  I  could  make 
arrangements  to  run  out  this  stuff  by  the  foot,  and  I  did  so. 
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By  Mr.  McOullough — I  see  here  an  item  in  which  thirty-five  dollars 
each  has  been  charged  for  steaming  window  frames? 

A. — It  must  be  an  error,  as  no  such  charge  was  ever  made,  and  no 
contract  was  ever  made  for  such  work. 

By  Mr.  McOullough — Can  you  tell  what  the  tin  work  cost  per  square? 

A. — I  cannot  tell;  I  know  about  the  quantity  of  work;  there  was 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  of  galvanized  pipe;  this  work  was  all  put 
under  one  head  with  the  tinning;  all  lumber  was  to  be  well  seasoned  for 
window  frames  and  cornices;  there  was  some  green  lumber  sent  to  the 
building — a  very  little. 

By  the  Committee — I  have  been  engaged  as  a  builder  about  eleven  years; 
when  Lenzen  was  Architect,  I  considered  that  I  was  Superintendent  of 
work;  I  toid  some  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  I  had  had 
a  misunderstanding  or  difference  of  opinion  with  Lenzen,  which  caused 
a  coolness  between  us,  and  that  I  wanted. nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Superintendent  to  take  orders  from  the 
architect? 

A. — The  Superintendent,  as  I  understand  it,  takes  the  specifications 
and  goes  on;  I  am  not  a  tinner,  plumber,  or  painter;  I  had  foremen  of 
each  of  these  departments;  I  received  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars 
per  month;  after  funds  gave  out,  I  received  two  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars;  carpenter  foreman  got  six  dollars  per  day;  after  the  funds  gave 
out  it  was  increased  to  six  dollars  and  a  half;  after  the  funds  gave  out 
and  the  strike  had  occurred,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  on  with 
fifteen  men ;  Denman  wanted  me  to  clerk,  but  I  utterly  i-efused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Chairman — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  building  by  awarding  to  the  lowest  bidder,  or  as  it 
has  been? 

A. — I  think  a  great  deal  of  difference;  I  think  the  building  could 
have  been  completed  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
by  parties  who  would  have  given  bonds;  I  told  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  I  could  build  the  house  for  that;  if  I  had  got  the  contract,  I  should 
have  jewed  everybody  down  to  the  lowest  notch;  I  think  the  difference 
in  eight  and  ten  hours  work  per  day  is  at  least  one  fifth  or  one  sixth; 
I  commenced  the  work  at  ten  hours,  but  received  instructions  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  that  ten 
hours  was  not  a  legal  day,  and  that  I  must  work  the  men  only  eight 
hours;  that  is  one  reason  the  cost  of  the  brickwork  was  so  much  more 
than  was  anticipated. 

By  Chairman — In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Eeardon,  as  a  builder  and  a  man 
of  practical  experience,  how  much  will  it  take  to  finish  the  building 
according  to  the  specifications? 

A. — In  my  opinion  it  will  take  sixtj^-six  thousand  dollars  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  building;  seventy  thousand  dollars 
will  probably  cover  the  whole;  I  will  say  here  that  we  have  done  work 
on  the  building  which  was  not  contemplated  at  first,  such  as  grading, 
sewerage,  changing  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  more  rooms  have  been  con- 
structed; in  one  instance  nine  rooms  have  been  made  out  of  three;  and 
this  also  necessitated  more  plastering  and  extra  gas  fixtures. 
Q. — What  were  these  extra  rooms  constructed  for? 
A. — For  the  use  of  the  Principal;  I  believe  they  were  constracted  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Lucky. 

6* 
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Q. — Is  it  customary  to  make  dwelling  apartments  in  State  edifices? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

By  3Ir.  Silent — Was  your  estimate  ot  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousuiul  dollars,  for  which  you  said  j'ou  would  finish  the  building,  made 
before  or  after  Mr.  Lenzt-n's  dismissal? 

A. — It  was  made  about  the  time  that  Mr.  King  made  his  estimate;  at 
the  time  the  two  years  appropriation  was  exhausted. 

Q. — "\Va.s  not  your  estimate  based  on  an  estimate  of  bids  from  plum- 
bers, painters,  tinners,  etc.? 

A. — Yes;  I  received  informal  bids  from  practical  mechanics;  the  bid 
for  stair  building  was  an  informal  one,  and  was  six  thousand  dollars  or 
seven  thousand  dollars;  the  gas-fitters  and  plumbers  about  six  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  work;  received  a  bid  Irom  tin  and  sheet  iron 
workers;  don't  remember  what  it  was;  Mr.  Wilson  Campbell  made  the, 
bid;  I  told  him  to  make  a  bid  lyl  low  as  possible;  I  did  not  require  a  bid 
from  anj-  other  tinner  in  town;  all  bidders  I  consulted  were,  I  think, 
responsible  men;  I  talked  with  Henning  about  the  painting. 

Q. — Have  you  exauuned  the  lime  or  jjlastering  in  the  building? 

A. — No;  1  did  not  employ  the  plasterers;  saw  some  boys  lathing,  but 
for  I'easons  of  my  own  I  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  cared  not  whether 
they  put  on  a  lath  a  day  or  not;  I  did  not  think  the}-  were  lathers,  and 
did  not  care;  a  bid  of  fifty-five  cents  covered  all  the  lathing  and  plaster- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  McCullouyh — Did  the  stair  bid  include  the  outside  stairs? 

A. — Yes;  1  think  it  did. 
•    Q. — How  many  barrels  of  lime  and  cement  were  used  on  the  founda- 
tion? 

A. — I  think  there  were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
barrels  of  both. 

Q. — How  many  cubic  j-ards  of  concrete  are  there  in  the  foundation? 

A. — I  believe  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three? 

Q. — Would  not  that  amount  of  lime  and  cement  amount  to  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  wall? 

A. — I  don't  know,  I  may  have  figured  it  wrong;  the  concrete  wall  is 
from  three  10  five  feet  deep;  Guadalupe  lime  was  used,  it  cost  one  dollar 
and  forty-five  cents  per  barrel;  its  usual  price  was  one  dollar  jjcr  barrel; 
biiL  one  party  was  furnishing  it:  I  believe  it  was  Pfister  &  Co.,  and  but 
one  bid  could  be  had  upon  it;  I  don't  know  that  it  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  made  up  nij'  estimate  for  the  foundation  at  two  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents;  the  concrete  should  consist  of  one  half  barrel  of  lime 
to  the  same  amount  of  cement;  it  should  have  taken  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  barrels  of  each  to  complete  the  foundation,  counting  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels  of  lime  and  cement  for 
the  whole  wall. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Who  superintended  the  mixing  process? 

A— I  did. 

Q. — The  books  of  the  Secretary  show  that  over  two  thousand  barrels 
of  lime  and  cement  have  been  used;  how  do  you  account  for  that  amount 
having  been  used  to  construct  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  yards  of  foundation  wall?  was  it  possible  to  use  that  much? 

A. — If  I  used  it  it  was. 

By  the  Committee — It  is  possible  then  for  an  expert  to  be  mistaken  at 
times 

Q. — Who  was  your  foreman? 

A. — Mr.  T.  M.Lilley,  a  competent  man,  as  all  who  know  him  will  say. 
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Q. — Was  all  the  lumber  used  insjiected  by  you? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  all  merchantable  lumber? 

A. — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it;  I  saw  it  all;  but  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
rejected  lumber  could  have  been  used  without  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Were  move  men  employed  in  Sejitember  and  October  last  than  in 
the  previous  August? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  how  many  men  were  emploj^ed  in  August  without 
referring  to  the  books;  I  imagine  that  there  were  more  in  September 
and  October.  When  the  funds  gave  out  I  was  instructed  to  go  on  with 
sixteen  men.  Men  came  to  me  who  had  worked  on  the  building,  and 
who  had  families,  and  I  employed  more  than  sixteen,  but  under  instruc- 
tions. Here  are  the  books,  they  show  that  sixty-three  men  were  em- 
ploj-ed. 

Bij  Mr.  Silent — How  much  difference,  in  your  opinion,  would  the 
change  from  the  original  plan  make  in  the  cost? 

A. — I  think  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  in  labor 
and  material. 

Q. — Bj'  whom  were  the  piers  for  outside  porches  originated? 

A. — By  mc. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  four  times  larger  than  the  original 
specifications  or  intentions? 

A. — No,  they  are  not. 

Q. — Who  laid  out  the  work  and  directed  the  men? 

A. — I  laid  out  the  work  and  directed  the  men,  in  all  cases,  and  took 
pains  to  see  that  the  work  was  performed  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions. 

Q. — Was  there  not  some  mistake  in  the  making  of  the  window  frames 
in  the  rear  of  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  there  was  an  error;  I  placed  confidence  in  one  man  to  do  the 
job,  and  he  made  a  mistake,  which  was  rectified  without  injurj-  to  the 
building;  the  caps  to  some  few  windows  that  have  not  been  properly 
placed. 

Q. — Are  not  the  piers  constructed  wrong  in  some  manner? 

A. — Yes,  I  made  a  slight  mistake  in  laying  them  out;  since  Lenzen's 
discharge  the  plans  were  altered  or  enlarged  by  me;  the  dirt  to  cover 
the  piers  has  been  furnishetl  during  the  last  three  months. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  at  work  as  a  carpenter? 

A. — About,  eleven  years;  I  pretend  to  be  a  carpenter;  served  my  time 
as  a  wagonmaker;  quit  that  and  went  to  carpentering;  worked  under 
Mr.  Li  1  ley,  as  a  carpenter. 

Q. — Is  not  Mr.  Lillcy  a  contractor  for  moving  buildings? 

A. — Yes;  but  ho  carried  on  the  carpenter  business  also. 

Q. — Are  you  an  architect? 

A. — No.  I  have  studied  and  read  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  but  f 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  architect.  I  secured  what  knowledge  I  have 
from  books. 

Q. — Did  the  tinner  use  the  same  material  called  for  in  the  specifica- 
tions? 

A  .— YC8. 

Q. — Where  were  the  specifications  kept? 
A. — In  the  office  at  the  building. 

Q. — Did  the  workmen  always  have  access  to  the  specifications. 
A. — Yes,  at  ail  times;  and  I  frequently  made  it  my  business  to  read  the 
specifications  to  the  men. 
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Q. — By  whom  were  the  specifications  furnished? 

A. — By  Mr.  Lenzen.  They  were  furnished  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
needed  them. 

Q. — Has  he  also  furnished  detailed  drawings  to  accompany  the  speci- 
fications? 

A. — No;  I  sent  for  them,  but  could  not  get  them.  I  never  went 
myself,  for  I  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Lenzen. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  discharged  men  for  political  reasons,  or  for  being 
Eepubiicans? 

A. — No;  never  hired  or  discharged  a  man  for  political  reasons. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Do  you  remember  an  assertion  of  that  kind  published  in 
one  of  the  city  papers,  the  Patriot,  wherein  you  were  represented  to  have 
said  that  the  Normal  School  was  a  Democratic  institution,  and  you  would 
i"un  it  as  you  please? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  had  an  interview  with  Murdock.  He  met  me  and 
asked  me  how  my  "  serene  highness  "  was;  he  said  to  me  that  I  had  dis- 
charged men  for  political  reasons.  I  indignantly  denied  the  accusation; 
told  him  why  the  men  had  been  discharged,  and  perhaps  got  a  little  hot 
at  his  style  of  addressing  me;  and  I  denied  that  it  was  a  Democratic 
institution,  or  that  I  ever  said  so. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Were  not  window  braces  cut  away? 

A. — Yes.  I  had  a  framing  plan,  but  it  was  neglected,  and  it  was  made 
necessary  to  cut  the  braces,  as  I  showed  you. 

Q. — Mr.  Eeardon,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  politics,  did  you  not 
employ  Republicans  and  Democrats  irrespective  of  party,  and  did  you 
not  have  many  Eepubiicans  in  employ  at  all  times? 

A. — Yes.  Mj'  foreman,  Mr.  Lilley,  was  a  Eepublican,  and  has  since 
been  elected  as  a  Eeiiublican  to  a  county  office — Assessor.  I  had  many 
Eepubiicans  employed  all  the  time.  Subsequently  to  Mr.  Lilley,  I 
empioj'ed  Mr.  Bennett  to  oversee  the  Avork;  told  Bennett  I  could  not 
grant  him  an  increase  of  j^ay,  but  sometime  before  he  quit  his  pay  was 
increased. 

Q. — Has  all  the  lime  charged  on  the  books  been  received  and  used  on 
the  building? 

A. — Yes,  all  of  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THEODOEE  LENZEN. 
Theodore  Lenzen  sworn: 

I  have  resided  in  San  Jose  for  the  last  eight  years,  since  last  Septem- 
ber, the  fifteenth,  I  think;  am  an  architect  by  profession.  I  constructed 
the  plan  and  di'ew  up  the  specifications  for  the  State  Normal  School 
building;  received  my  position  as  architect  from  the  State  Board  of 
Normal  School  Trustees.  I  was  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
plan  without  the  specifications;  a  plan  was  called  for,  but  no  specifica- 
tions. The  plan  was  a  ground  plan  with  front  elevations.  For  that  I 
was  to  get  one  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  agreement  between  you  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees? 

A. — Not  special;  but  I  expected  some  more  remuneration. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  officially  employed  as  Architect? 

A. — From  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  about  tb© 
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twenty-fifth  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventyotte — about  six 
months;  when  I  was  discharged,  I  asked  the  Board  or  members  what  I 
was  discharged  for,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  because  my  plans 
were  too  expensive;  requesting  further  information,  1  received  this  letter 
[letter  produced  and  read  to  committee];  when  asked  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  building,  I  estimated  it  at 
eighty  thousand  dollars;  that  was  the  plan  of  the  building,  less  the 
wings;  they  were  to  be  constructed  eventually,  if  necessary;  that  was 
the  plan  adopted. 

Q.— The  building  has  now  cost  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars;  how  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy? 

A. — I  do  not  see  many  changes  from  my  plan  on  the  inside;  a  few 
more  rooms  have  been  added,  which  might  make  a  difference  of  five 
thousand  dollars;  I  estimated  on  ten  hours  per  day  for  labor;  my  esti- 
mates were  based  on  contract  work  by  the  piece. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  Architect,  and  how  much  money  was  expended 
during  the  time? 

A. — I  was  Architect  for  six  months,  and  during  that  time  fifty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  or  fifty-three  thousand  dollars 
were  expended;  when  I  left,  the  foundation  was  laid,  the  basement  was 
all  up,  and  the  frame  was  partly  up,  and  all  the  lumber  for  the  frame 
was  on  the  ground. 

Q. — How  much  more  money  would  have  finished  the  building  then? 

A. — I  had  made  no  estimate  at  the  time. 

Q. — Your  estimate  was  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars;  according  to 
that  you  would  have  had  to  finish  it  with  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
or  thereabouts? 

A. — Originally,  I  had  an  understanding  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
regard  to  the  concrete  wall,  which  was  to  have  been  one  foot  above  and 
below;  but  after  I  examined  the  site  it  had  to  be  extended  and  made 
wider;  this,  and  changes  in  the  basement,  involved  extra  cost  of  about 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Have  you  jjasscd  through  the  building  lately? 

A. — Yes;  but  did  not  examine  critically. 

Q. — In  passing  through,  could  you  determine  whether  or  not  your 
plans  had  been  carried  out? 

A. — As  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  principal  features  they  had. 

Q. — How  much  lumber  did  you  estimate  it  would  take  for  the  building? 

A. — I  estimated  upon  between  one  million  and  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  feet,  but  think  that  more  lumber  has  been  used  than  I  planned 
for;  I  estimated  the  lumber  to  cost  twenty-three  or  twenty  five  dollars 
per  thousand;  I  expected  to  get  the  very  best  quality  I'or  that  price; 
some  would  have  cost  less  and  some  more,  but  twenty-five  dollars  per 
thousand  I  calculated  would  be  the  average  price  of  all  to  be  used  in  the 
building. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Where  were  you  born? 

A. — In  Germany;  I  studied  architecture  in  Germany;  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one;  came  to  San  Francisco; 
at  first  could  not  get  employment  at  my  profession;  took  contracts  for 
about  a  year;  have  been  here  about  eight  years. 

Q. — What  is  the  extent  of  your  experience  in  erecting  buildings? 

A. — I  have  erected  buildings  in  tliis  vicinity  aggregating  a  cost  of 
one  million  dollars;  can't  tell  hovv  many  buildings;  among  them  were 
the  Santa  Clara  College,  the  Auzorais  House,  Engine  House,  Bank 
building,  and  many  others. 
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Q. — Did  you  give  estimates  on  these? 

A. — On  some  I  did. 

Q. — Did  your  estimates  ever  overrun? 

A. — Sometimes  the  cost  of  erections  were  over  my  estimates  on 
account  of  additions  and  cluiui^es  from  original  plan;  one  building 
costing  tliirty-iive  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  came  within  thirteen 
dollars  of  my  estimate;  the  Engine  House  came  within  my  estimate; 
did  not  maice  estimates  on  Santa  Clara  College  and  Auzerais  House;  one 
building,  corner  of  Santa  Clara  and  Market  streets,  overrun  the  inti- 
mate I  made. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — If  you  was  an  architect  and  builder,  could  you 
make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from  these  specifications? 

A. — I  could  approximate  the  cost;  this  specification  does  not  estimate 
painting,  plastering,  etc.;  it  specifies  no  quality  of  material,  but  it  is  in 
general  terms,  which  every  architect  should  understand  and  be  able  to 
judge  from. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Were  these  plans  of  the  Normal  School  building 
oi'iginal  with  you? 

A. — Yes,  I  never  saw  a  similar  plan  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  this  before?  [Showing  plan  of  front  elevation 
of  a  large  building.] 

A. — No,  never  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  these?     [Showing  others.] 

A. — No,  never  in  my  life. 

Q. — What  was  the  extra  work  on  the  foundation  that  you  spoke  of? 

A. — [Showing  details.]  The  large  wall  was  eidarged  one  foot,  small 
wall  six  inches;  large  wall  was  three  feet,  thought  three-foot  base  was 
not  large  enough  for  a  building  of  that  size  on  such  soil. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  ground  before  you  made  the  jjlan? 

A. — No;  I  did  not  know  the  nature  of  it  until  afterwards;  I  added  one 
foot  to  the  concrete  and  more  to  the  brick  wall,  (explains  plan  to  Mr. 
McCullough);  I  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  omission;  I 
added  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  foundation  by  instructions  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  -we  got  down  to  water  and  soft  soil,  which  neces- 
sitated the  change;  there  were  other  extra  costs  to  the  basement;  the 
doors  and  window  frames  had  to  be  replaced;  floor  timber  was  taken  out 
to  accord  with  the  specifications;  redwood  flooring  timber  was  specified; 
the  best  quality  of  flooring  timber  is  i'uget  Sound  or  Oregon  pine; 
mountain  fir  is  the  best  in  this  section;  it  is  not  alwaj's  convenient  to 
procure  the  best  quality.  In  my  estimates  I  was  much  htirried  by  the 
demand  for  the  plans,  and  I  made  rough  estimates;  I  estimated  the  con- 
crete by  the  experiences  of  another  contract,  which  was  about  five  dollars 
per  cubic  yard.  I  recommended  the  lime  used  in  the  concrete  for  the 
foundation.  My  estimates  on  painting,  and  plumbing,  and  gas-fitting, 
were  rough  ones;  I  did  not  make  :'n  estimate  of  the  plastering:  on  the 
brickwork,  I  estimated  brick  at  eight  dollars  per  thousand  and  the 
labor  and  material  at  five  dollars,  making  thirteen  dollars  per  thousand 
complete.  I  do  not  remember  what  were  my  separate  estimates;  as  I 
said  before,  these  estimates  were  made  hurriedly,  and  were  approximates 
as  near  as  I  could  give.  These  specifications  marked  "  B,"  were  drawn 
up  and  given  to  the  Superintendent  February  thirteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one;  other  specifications  were  furnished  at  the 
time.  I  based  my  lumber  estimates  upon  one  million  feet,  at  twenty- 
three  dollars  jier  thousand;  1  am  not  aware  what  opportunities  Mr. 
King  bad  for  making  his  estimates;  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  was  here, 
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but  1  heard  he  was  here  or  that  he  had  been  here;  it  was  after  I  was 
dismissed  that  he  came  here;  although  I  made  the  estimates  of  the 
lumber  at  twenty-three  dollars  at  first,  calculating  it  could  be  brought 
from  San  Francisco  by  waj'  of  Alviso;  I  afterwards  changed  it  td  twenty- 
five  dollars,  as  I  found  that  it  must  come  by  rail,  which  increased  the  price. 
I  think  I  have  the  cost  of  the  concrete  and  brickwork  here;  the  total 
cost  of  the  brickwork,  concrete,  and  basement,  as  now  built,  was 
eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  dollars.  [Secretary  hero 
read  the  bill  of  items,  showing  the  cost  of  ditferent  materials,  etc., 
amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents,  and  another  item  of  four  hundred  and  thiiny-seven 
dollars,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents  as  the  cost  of  the  basement.]  It  dift'ers 
twentj'  per  cent  from  ni}'  estimate  in  the  cost  of  brick,  and  ninety-four 
per  cent  in  labor. 

Q. — Why  was  there  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  labor  estimate? 

A. — During  the  time  I  was  employed  I  saw  men  who  were  emploj-ed 
laying  around  doing  nothing.  The  gi-eater  portion  of  the  increase 
is  in  the  labor  item,  and  some  in  material;  most  of  the  material  was  j^ut 
in  according  to  specifications. 

By  3Ir.  McCullough — Is  not  the  same  size  of  timbers  used  in  the  third 
story  as  in  the  lower  ones? 

A. — We  required  heavy  timber  in  the  third  sioYj  on  account  of  the 
great  span,  and  to  make  the  exhibition  hall  secure  under  the  weight  of 
a  large  audience. 

Q. — You  appear  to  bo  referring  to  the  joist;  I  do  not  mean  them. 

A. — There  are  main  beams,  corner  posts,  etc.,  which  arc  the  same  size 
through  the  building,  as  I  think  necessarily. 

Q. — Whose  mistake  was  that  of  the  window-frame  braces? 

A. — That  was  mine;  the  Superintendent  has  made  mistakes  also,  in  the 
framing,  from  time  to  time,  and  has  acknowledged  it. 

Q. — How  wide  is  the  widest  span? 

A. — I  think  it  is  thirty-four  feet. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — I  see  some  joist  here  marked  ''three  by  twenty- 
four,"  were  they  put  in? 

A.— Yes 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  weight  such  a  floor  should  sustain? 

A. — Yes;  that  floor  will  hold  three  times  the  weight  that  will  ever  bo 
placed  upon  it,  but  I  put  them  in  to  stop  any  spring  to  the  floor. 

Q. — Do  )'0U  know  the  size  of  the  joist  we  use  in  school  houses  in  San 
Francisco? 

A. — No;  I  have  used  smaller  joist  in  less  span,  and  have  been  notified 
that  the  floor  sprang  too  much. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  first  learn  that  the  State  Normal  School  was 
to  be  built? 

A. — From  Mr.  Weller;  I  worked  on  the  plan  before  it  was  located 
liere,  because  I  formed  an  idea  of  competing  lor  the  supply  of  the 
design.  A  short  time  before  the  plan  was  awarded  1  asked  one  of  tho 
Board  of  Trustees  to  inform  me  when  the  award  was  to  be  made. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  an  advertisement  for  designs? 

A. — No;  r  do  not  think  there  was  any;  I  received  my  information 
from  Mr  Weller,  and  by  letter  from  one  of  the  lioard;  Weller  told  me 
the  Board  would  pay  one  thousand  dollars  lor  a  i)laii,  but  did  not  require 
sjieciiicaticuis;   I  Ik.'  building  was  to  cost  eighty  thouaaiid  dollars. 

C^. — What  would  you  give  bonds  to  complete  such  a  building  for? 
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A. — I  would  have  given  satisfactory  bonds  to  finish  and  complete 
such  a  building  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars;  if  I  could 
have  my  own  way  I  could  do  it. 

Q. — Would  you  have  taken  it  at  that  under  the  eight-hour  system? 

A. — Yes;  I  would  have  taken  it  the  same;  I  never  make  any  diflference 
in  my  calculations. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

LENZEN'S   TESTIMONY   CONTINUED. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Do  you  know  how  many  proposals  there  were  to 
furnish  lumber? 

A. — I  heard  of  three,  in  four  envelopes  marked  "bids;"  one  contained 
a  letter;  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  firm  of  W.  P.  Dougherty  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  for  a  certain  kind  of  lumber. 

Q. — Were  bids  advertised  for  the  other  kind? 

A. — No,  I  think  not. 

Q. — What  was  the  quality  of  the  lumber  furnished  that  was  not  bid 
for? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Did  other  San  Jose  dealers  besides  Dougherty  bid? 

A. — No,  I  think  not,  although  there  were  other  firms  competent  to  fill 
the  bill;  the  other  two  bids,  I  believe,  came  from  San  Francisco,  from 
Hansen  &  Ackerman  and  H.  C.  Morrill. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  firm  dealing  in  redwood  in  San  Jose? 

A.— No. 

Q. — You  say  you  were  employed  as  Architect  at  the  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, how  long  did  you  hold  that  position? 

A. — For  thirteen  months. 

Chairman — I  object  to  this  line  of  questioning;  it  takes  up  our  time 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  investigation. 

Mr.  McCullough — It  has  been  proved  that  he  was  employed  as  Architect 
in  Santa  Clara  College;  there  are  certain  facts  I  wish  to  arrive  at,  and 
can,  if  permitted. 

Submitted  to  vote,  and  questions  permitted  to  be  asked. 

By  Mr.  McCullough — Who  employed  you  as  Architect  in  Santa  Clara? 

A. — Mr.  McKidney  employed  me;  he  is  here;  McKidney  has  been  a 
contractor  in  San  Francisco;  at  the  time  he  employed  me  he  was  carry, 
ing  on  contracts  in  San  Francisco  for  the  same  institution. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any  person  or  persons 
who  have  committed  any  frauds  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
School  Building? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  any;  but  that  is  just  what  I  desire  to  find  out — 
that  is  why  I  called  for  this  investigation;  if  I  was  positive  that  frauds 
had  been  committed,  I  would  say  so. 

Q. — Have  you  directly  or  indirectly  stated  that  frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted? 

A. — I  have  said  that  it  has  necessarily  cost  more  than  it  ought  to. 

Q. — If  it  has  necessarily  cost  more,  there  can  be  nothing  wrong,  can 
there?  or  how  could  it  have  been  avoided? 

A. — I  mean  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  cost  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  thing  has  been  managed. 
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Q.— Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  frauds  having  been 
committed,  directly  or  indirectly? 

A.— No.' 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Eeardon's  testimony? 

A. — No;  I  was  out  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Q-— Do  you  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  clerk  when  thei-e  were 
only  fifteen  men  cmj)loyed? 

A. — 1  do  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  clerk  at  all;  but  as 
for  all  the  work  Reardon  did,  he  could  have  kejit  the  time  himself  and 
the  other  accounts. 

Q. — Who  employed  the  clerk? 

A. — The  Board;  1  did  not  make  any  estimate  for  a  clerk  or  a  superin- 
tendeut. 

By  Mr.  Silent — At  the  time  the  brick  were  purchased,  what  were  brick 
worth  in  the  market? 

A. — At  that  time  I  could  get  all  the  brick  1  wanted  at  eight  dollars 
jjcr  thousand. 

Q. — What  was  lime  worth? 

A. — Guadalupe  lime  was  worth  one  dollar  per  bai'rel. 

By  Chairman — Explain  how  you  came  to  your  conclusion  that  Dough- 
erty's bid  for  lumber  was  not  the  lowest  on  an  avei'age? 

A.— I  made  it  from  the  bids  received  by  the  Board,  from  Dougherty  of 
San  Jose,  Aekermau  &  Co.  and  H.  C.  Morrill,  of  San  Francisco;  I  have 
tlie  bills  here,  which  I  will  read: 


No.  of  bid. 


NAMKS  OF  BIDDERS   AND  AM'nT  BID. 


Articles. 


Dougherty. 


Best  quality  Oregon  pine  floor- 
ing, four  inches  wide,  per  M... 

Best  quality  Oregon  pine  floor- 
ing, four  inches  wide,  with  2)er- 
pendicular  grain  when  laid 

Best  quality  Oregon  pine  fram- 
ing lumber,  common  sizes  and 
lengths 

Best  quality  Oregon  pine  fi-aming 
lumber,  extra  sizes  and  lengths. 

Best  redwood  framing  lumber.... 

Best  quaiitj'  redwood  flooring.... 

Best  quality  redwood,  not  dress- 
ed, extra 

Best  quality  redwood  flooring, 
and  surfaced 

Best  quality  redwood  flooring, 
not  surfaced,  and  clear  extra... 


$37  50 
40  50 

23  75 

26  00 

24  00 
38  00 

36  00 

32  00 

38  00 


Hansen  & 
Ackerman. 


«35  00 
50  00 

23  50 

26  00 
25  00 
38  50 

33  00 

36  00 

38  00 


H.  C.  Mor- 
■  rill. 


$40  00 
50  00 

23  50 

27  50 
25  00 
38  00 

33  00 

36  00 

40  00 
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I  made  my  calculations  ou  one  million  feet  of  the  kind  and  quality 
desired,  respectively,  and  computed  that  the  bid  accepted  was  eight 
hundred  dollars  higher  than  the  lowest. 

Q. — Who  told  you  that  no  specifications  were  needed? 

A. — Mr.  Weller  told  me  no  specifications  Avould  be  needed;  afterwards 
the  Board  instructed  me  to  make  them;'  I  charged  for  them,  but  the 
Board  would  not  allow  it. 

Q. — In  your  lumber  estimates,  did  j'ou  include  extra  sawing  bj^  the 
mill  men? 

A-. — There  was  no  extra  sawing;  I  thought  other  advertisements 
would  be  put  in  the  papers  for  mill  work. 

Mr.  Silent — Mr.  Lenzen  would  like  to  make  his  statement  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman — Go  on  Mr.  Lenzen;  make  it  as  brief  as  possible,  un- 
less you  can  reveal  something  important. 

By  Mr.  Rankin — Allow  me  to  ask  first,  Mr.  Lenzen,  if,  as  j'ou  say, 
there  were  other  parties  here  who  could  furnish  lumber  as  cheap  as  Mr. 
Doughert}',  why  did  they  not  bid? 

Mr.  Lenzen — I  suppose  they  thought  it  would  be  of  no  use.  One  bid 
was  received  that  the  committee  said  was  no  bid. 

The  committee  discussed  the  question  of  Lenzen's  reliability  in  making 
estimates. 

Mr.  Eankin  argued  that  it  had  been  proven  that  it  was  customary  for 
Lenzen  to  under-estimate;  and  his  estimate  on  the  State  Normal  School 
was  as  likel}'  to  be  unreliable  as  any  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bockius  thought  if  he  would  commit  an  error  in  one  instance  he 
would  in  another 

Mr.  Eankin  said  that  Lenzen  had  instigated  this  prosecution  or  in- 
vestigation to  clear  himself;  that  he  stood  there  in  the  light  of  a  prose- 
cutor, and  was,  therefore,  liable  to  be  partial  in  his  own  favor.  We 
wish  to  prove  that  in  such  matters  as  estimates  he  is  unreliable. 

The  Committee  debated  upon  the  course  of  proceedings;  and  the 
Chairman  said,  in  regard  to  the  cost  over  the  estimates,  it  was  a  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  Committee  was  here 
to  detect  fraud  or  eorrujjtion,  if  any  existed. 

Mr.  Baird  stated  that  if  the  committee  were  going  to  examine  Mr. 
Lenzen  as  an  expert,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  prove  first  that  he 
is  an  expert;  or,  if  we  are  to  examine  an  expert,  we  must  get  one  in 
M'hom  the  ]>eo])le  have  confidence.  The  position  Mr.  Lenzen  occupies  is 
not  one  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  impartiality  or  ability.  Mr.  Eankin 
suggested  that  this  investigation  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Lenzen  is  in  the  place  of  a  prosecuting  witness,  and  in 
ordinary  evidence  his  testimony  would  be  partial,  and  should  be  allowed 
the  oi^portunity  of  rebuttal.  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  Irom  time  to 
time,  of  making  mistakes  on  his  estimates,  he  must  prove  that  he  did  not 
do  so  in  this  case,  or  we  should  be  allowed  to  prove  he  has. 

Mr.  Silent — As  far  as  Lenzen's  testimon}-  is  taken  for  granted,  we  care 
but  little  what  the  committee  conclude,  for  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  building  could  have  been  constructed  i'ar  cheai)er  in 
all  departments. 

Chair — Mr.  Lenzen  will  now  make  his  statement. 

3Ir.  Lenzen — Many  times  when  the  building  was  under  my  charge  I 
objected  to  certain  material.  The  brick  were  not  according  to  the  si^eci- 
fications,  and  I  repeatedly  ordei'ed  the  Suj^erintendent  to  reject  any 
material  that  was  not  according  to  si:)ecifieatious.     Some  of  the  lumber 
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was  of  a  poor  quality,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Dougherty  and  told  him  such 
lumber  would  not  do.  The  Superintendent  promised  to  have  it  all  col- 
lected and  sent  back,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  When'  I  showed  the  lumber 
to  Dougherty,  and  told  him  it  would  not  do,  he  acquiesed.  The  Superin- 
tendent came  up  at  the  time  and  said  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  abused  me  so  that  Doughert}'  got  out  of  his  buggy  and  told  Reardon 
to  keep  quiet,  and  that  he  wanted  lleardon  and  myself  to  act  in  harmony 
and  together,  and  he  would  purchase  each  of  us  a  suit  of  clothes.  I  said 
nothing  to  the  remark  of  Doughertj-.  Reardon  told  me  that  I' came 
around  the  building  too  often;  that  I  had  no  business  there,  and  that  I 
was  not  competent,  and  other  remarks  of  that  nature.  I  did  not  go  out 
of  the  line  of  my  business,  and  some  of  the  lumber  I  had  condemned  went 
into  the  building;  and  I  had  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  basement  floor 
joist  taken  out  and  new  lumber  put  in.  A  short  tiine  after,  I  saw  other 
bad  lumber  arrive,  or  lumber  that  was  not  according  to  the  specifications. 
A  party  came  to  me  and  iisked  of  me  if  such  lumber  was  according  to 
specifications.  I  said  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  or  not,  for  if 
I  rejected  it,  it  would  go  into  the  building  all  the  same.  I  told  the  fore- 
man that  such  lumber  was  not  fit  to  use;  he  told  the  Superintendent 
what  I  had  said",  an  1  he  denied  my  statement.  Shortly'  after,  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Dougherty,  came  to  my  office  and  told  mo  the  lumber  was 
just  as  good  as  anj^,  and  that  I  must  put  it  in.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  use  lumber  that  was  not  according  to  the  specifications. 
Well,  he  asked  me  for  a  letter  to  the  Board  concerning  the  matter.  The 
Board  met  in  this  town,  at  the  Auzerais  House,  November  fourth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy.  Mr.  Denmau  asked  me  if  there  was  any  lum- 
ber in  the  building  not  according  to  the  specifications.  I  said  no,  btit 
that  there  was  some  outside.  Denman  asked  me  if  it  was  not  fit  to  use, 
and  I  told  him  no.  Afterwards  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Board  reprsenting 
facts.  They  said  they  never  received  the  letter.  Mi-.  Fitzgerald  asked 
me  what  the  letter  contained.  1  explaine  I  to  him  tiiat  the  bad  lumber 
Avas  being  usetl  against  my  expressed  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  Board 
passed  a  resolution  to  accept  such  lumber  as  was  good  and  reject  the 
other,  and  employed  me  to  pick  it  out,  but  I  did  not  do  so  until  I  luui 
received  written  instructions  to  tliat  eft'oct,  but  the  lumber  went  into  the 
building  anyhow. 

Q. — What  kind  of  lumber  was  it? 

A. — All  kinds;  mostly  joist;  some  was  good;  but  it  was  all  used. 

Q. — What  was  tin?  defect  about  it? 

A. — It  was  rotten,  and  otiierwise  defective;  there  were  some  pieces 
thirty-feet  long;  ten  feet  were  cut  off  and  put  in  the  refuse.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  it.  Tlicro  is  some  prettj-  good  lumber  in  the 
stairs,  but  there  is  also  rotten  lumber  in  the  buii<ling,  and  if  the  commit- 
tee will  go  with  m.e  I  can  show  it. 

Q. — This  is  sometliing  important.  Do  you  say  that  you  can  show  it 
to  us? 

A. — Yes;  I  can. 

Member  of  Cnnimitiee — I  move  that  we  inspect  the  building. 

Chairman — Wo  will  do  so.     Proceed,  Mr.  Lenzen. 

Mr.  Lenzen — (Jn  the  eigiitecnth  ol'  February,  eighleen  hum'.rod  ami  sov- 
enty-one,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  that  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the 
time,  and  at  that  meeting  they  passed  resolutions  dismissing  mo.  1  first' 
hearrl  of  it  on  the  streets.  On  the  tvvonty-fiftii,  I  received  a  letter  dated 
the  twenty-third,  informing  me  of  the  fact.  A  month  later  I  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco,  and  my  attorney,  Mr.  Spencer,  went  with  rao  and  pre- 
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sentcd  my  bill,  which  the  Board  would  not  allow.  While  we  were  de- 
bating, Governor  Haighl  came  in,  and  he  said  that  if  the  Board  had  not 
gone  according  to  the  record  thej^  had  done  wrong.  The  record  showed 
that  I  was  to  be  allowed  one  thousand  dollars  for  my  plans.  They  cur- 
tailed so  much  of  my  bill  that  it  left  me  nothing  but  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  I  would  not  accept.  A  short  time  afterward,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  this  building.  The  Board  insisted  that  I  should  accept  the  terms 
as  they  bad  fixed  them.  I  told  them  they  had  me  cornered,  and  I  had 
no  otber  recourse,  and  that  I  would  take  what  I  could  get  then,  and  see 
what  I  could  do  afterwards.  Their  bill  footed  two  thousand  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars,  and  Mr.  Eyland  moved  to  make  it  two  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  done.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this  I  had 
received,  and  they  promised  I  should  be  paid  the  remaining  seventeen 
hundred  before  any  one  else;  but  they  never  complied  with  their  prom- 
ise, as  others  that  I  know  of  received  money  after  that,  while  mine  has 
never  been  paid. 

Q. — Has  Spencer  acted  as  your  attorney  in  this  matter? 

A. — Yes,  he  has  done  so;  but  he  is  not  now.  Some  time  before  going 
to  the  Legislature  he  told  me  that  his  public  duties  would  occupy  all  his 
time,  and  since  that  I  have  employed  Silent  &  Herriugtorf. 

(^ — Did  you  employ  Mr.  Silent  in  this  investigation? 

A. — Yes;  he  is  my  attorney  to  protect  me — to  protect  my  interests. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Dougherty  attempt  by  bribes  to  induce  you  to  accept  bad 
lumber? 

A. — I  answer  in  this  way:  At  the  time  I  drew  up  the  specifications 
Dougherty  came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  make  the  time  as  short  as 
possible,  so  that  he  would  have  some  advantage  over  others;  I  refused 
to  do  so. 

Q. — Did  Dougherty  approach  you  in  any  manner  in  order  to  induce 
you  to  accept  bad  or  rejected  lumber? 

A. — He  did  so,  as  far  as  regards  the  lumber  that  was  brought  there 
by  mistake. 

Q. — In  what  manner  did  he  use  corrupt  means?  « 

A. — He  did  not  use  corrupt  means  or  bribes,  but  he  requested  me' to 
use  such  lumber  as  was  not  sj^ecified,  if  it  was  good;  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  building. 

Q. — Did  he  offer  any  bribe  to  effect  this? 

A.— Xo. 

Q. — Did  he  ever,  to  j'our  knowledge,  present  improper  bills? 

A. — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Has  IJeardon  ever,  that  you  know  of,  accepted  bribes,  or  in  any 
manner  used  his  influence  to  the  detriment  of  the  building? 

A. — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  In  regard  to  Eeardon,  I  have  found  that 
he  could  not  always  exjilain  the  details  of  the  plans,  and  that  he  accepted 
lumber  which  was  not  according  to  the  specifications.  I  found  that  the 
men  under  him  did  not  always  do  their  duty.  He  allowed  the  employers 
lo  speculate  upon  the  salaries  of  the  men  when  he  should  not  have 
done  so. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  from  j'our  own  knowledge? 

A. — No,  I  had  it  from  the  men  and  from  the  books. 

By  the  Chair — The  witness  will  confine  himself  to  what  lie  knows,  and 
not  to  hearsay. 

I  know  that  he  gave  contracts  and  work  to  favorites.  I  refer  to  the 
painting,  tinning,  galvanized  iron  work,  plumbing,  and  gasfitting,  etc. 
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By  Mr.  McCullough — Can  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  parties 
on  whom  the  foremen  speculated? 

A. — I  mention  the  j^ainters — ^Henning  and  McKee's  men:  one  William 
Borchers;  Burdett,  a  tinner;  Charles  Whipple,  painter;  Owen  Con- 
nolly, tinner;  and  others  I  can  produce. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  C.  COOK. 
P.  C.  Cook  sworn,  deposes: 

I  am  a  contractor  and  builder;  have  been  in  the  business  for  the  last 
fifteen  years;  I  am  here  about  thirteen  years.  Last  Spring  I  made  esti 
mates  or  approximates  of  the  cost  of  building  the  State  Normal  School. 

Question — From  what  did  you  form  your  estimates? 

Answer — I  made  my  calculations  from  the  front  elevation;  had  no 
details  or  full  specifications. 

Mr.  3IcCaUoii(jh — -I  object  to  his  testimony;  it  is  not  worth  a  pin.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  form  a  correct  estimate  without 
specifications  in  full,  comprehending  all  branches  of  work. 

Chairman — I  think  other  testimony  of  the  same  kind  has  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  McCullough — It  don't  amount  to  a  pin,  because  he  had  no  speci- 
fications. 

3Ir.  Silent — I  have  never  talked  with  Mr.  Cook  upon  the  subject,  but 
I  understood  that  he  had  made  estimates  and  was  willing  to  testify. 

Mr.  Lenzen — I  will  explain,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  ordered  me  to 
select  a  competent  man  to  make  an  estimate.  I  selected  Mr.  Cook,  and 
the  Board  selected  Mr.  King.  They  were  both  to  estimate  upon  the 
same  plan  as  that  used  by  Saunders  &  Wright.  Mr.  King,  however, 
took  another  course. 

The  Committee  ordered  Mr.  Cook  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Cook — Mr.  Lenzen  told  me  he  was  authorized  to  request  me  to 
make  estimates,  and  I  submitted  a  re^wrt.  I  had  the  front  elevation, 
the  lower  floor  plans,  and  short  explanations,  to  work  upon.  There 
were  no  specifications  regarding  the  size  of  the  lumber  or  the  quality  of 
the  work.  I  never  was  at  the  building  but  once.  I  referred  to  the 
plans  and  estimated  the  same  as  if  the  building  had  never  been  com- 
menced. 

Q. — What  was  your  estimate? 

A. — My  estimate  was  that  the  building  could  be  completed  for  ninety- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars.  I  got  at  that  sum 
total  by  getting  the  dimensions  of  foundation  walls,  estimating  quality 
of  material  and  quantity,  and  labor.  It  was  to  have  been  well  done.  I 
made  such  estimates  as  I  would  upon  a  contract,  and  made  due  allow- 
ances for  contingencies. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  here? 

A. — Thirteen  years;  am  not  a  man  of  property? 

Q. — As  an  experienced  builder,  would  you  take  a  contract  to  construct 
a  building  like  the  Normal  School  building,  and  give  bonds  for  its  com- 
pletion, without  specifications,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  would  not  undertake  to  construct  any  building  without 
specifications. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  J.  H.  GORDON. 
J.  H.  Gordon  swoi-n,  deposes: 

Am  a  practical  plumber;  Lave  been  for  the  last  thirteen  years;  worked 
in  Sun  Francisco  upon  many  prominent  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
Lick  House;  the  rough  work;  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
plumbing  and  gasfitting  upon  the  State  Normal  School  building. 

Q. — Are  these  the  si^ecitications  which  j-ou  figured  upon? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  these  arc  the  same;  I  can  tell  by  careful  examination. 
Yes,  they  are  the  ones. 

[Letter  handed  to  witness.] 

Q. — Is  this  a  letter  written  by  you? 

[Examines  letter.] 

A. — Yes,  this  is  my  letter  which  I  sent  to  Keardon,  estimating  the 
plumbing  and  gasfitting  on  the  building  at  six  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars. 

By  Mr.  McCuUough — Are  you  a  man  of  property? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Would  yon  be  willing  to  take  the  contract^t  that  price  and  give 
bonds  for  a  faithful  2:)erformance  of  the  work? 

A. — I  so  stated,  and  I  believe  I  could  got  men  to  go  on  my  bonds. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  much  more  will  it  take  to  comj^lete  the  building 
now — I  mean  the  gasfitting  and  plumbing?  We  jDropose  to  show  that  over 
eleven  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  expended,  and  the  work  is 
not  near  complete. 

A. — Well,  1  do  not  know;  I  don't  consider  the  work  half  finished. 

By  Mr.  Silent — From  whom  did  you  get  the  specifications? 

A. — From  Mr.  Eeardon;  [specifications  shown;]  these  are  the  ones. 
According  to  my  estimate,  I  could  do  the  work  for  less  than  one  half  of 
what  it  will  now  cost. 

By  Mr.  McCuUough — Have  you  your  estimates  yet? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  them  in  full  in  my  book.  I  can  procure  them  and 
show  upon  what  I  based  my  estimates. 

[Mr.  Gordon  was  instructed  to  procure  his  books.] 


TESTIMONY   OF  MR.  HAWKINS. 
Mr.  Hawkins  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  one  of  the  firm  of  Hawkins  &  McNally,  of  San  Francisco.  I  took 
the  contract  to  do  the  plumbing  and  gasfittting  on  the  State  Normal 
School  building,  and  to  supply  the  material  and  labor.  I  furnished  every- 
thing used.  For  lead  pipe  we  charged  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  we  charged  ten  per  cent  over  the  San 
Francisco  price  on  iron  pipe;  for  sheet  lead,  we  charged  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  the  material  used  thus  far  has  been  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  cost  of  labor  Ih  the  difterence  between  that 
ami  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

I  have  performed  much  work  not  contained  in  the  specifications. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  the  work  for  six  thousand  dollars.     It 
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cannot  be  done  at  that  iir'ice  without  great  loss  to  the  eontvactor.  Men 
in  the  plumbing  business  have  often  bought  material  of  us,  and  have 
underbid  us  on  a  contract  and  became  bankrupt  in  consequence.  The 
lead  2)ipe  has  been  furnished  at  San  Jose  cash  prices.  We  commenced 
work  in  July  last,  but  have  never  received  a  dollar  in  payment.  We 
charged  the  State  the  same  price  for  labor  as  we  charge  parties  in  San 
Francisco  for  cash.  An  examination  of  our  bills  will  show  how  much 
lead  pipe  and  iron  pipe  has  been  used.  Sheet  lead  at  the  San  Francisco 
lead  works  is  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  luilf  cents  per  pound;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco pi'ice  is  thirteen  cents;  ou:-  commission  of  ten  i)er  cent  makes  it 
fourteen  and  three  fourths  cents;  transportation  makes  it  worth  fifteen 
cents  here,  which  is  a  fair  price.  No  plumber  could  take  the  contract  at 
ten  thousand  dollars — buy  the  material,  hire  labor — the  bare  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. There  are  thirty-seven  water  closets,  and  about  forty  wash 
bowls  in  the  building;  no  bath  tubs  that  I  know  of.  The  three-inch 
pipe  s^joken  of  by  Gordon  is  the  main  supply  pipe  for  gas  and  water. 

By  2Ir.  Silent — Where  is  the  waste  material  now? 

A. — It  is  still  in  the  building;  but  there  was  very  little  waste,  as  our 
foreman  sent  for  just  such  material  as  he  needed,  having  measured  the 
exact  length  wanted. 

I  will  assert  that  there  is  no  better  work  done  in  any  institution  or 
building  in  the  State.  The  water  closets  and  wash  bowls  are  not  finished. 
The  whole  amount  of  labor  and  material,  to  date,  has  been  rendered  in 
bills.  The  three-inch  pipe,  of  which  there  are  three  our  four  hundred 
feet,  cost  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per  fool.  Gordon's  bid  would  bo 
over  five  hundred  dollars  more  on  that  item  alone,  besides  the  work  of 
putting  it  up. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  get  the  contract? 

A. — I  spoke  to  Mr.  Denman  and  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  did  not  make  a 
bid;  1  told  them  I  would  do  the  work  well  at  the  lowest  price,  and  would 
warrant  it.     My  house  has  been  used  to  taking  very  large  jobs. 

Q. — How  much  per  day  have  you  paid  your  men? 

A. — I  paid  Thomas  Gallagher  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day;  P. 
Stewart,  my  foreman,  received  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day;  M. 
O'Brien  received  four  dollars;  D.  Hogan,  four  dollars;  B.  K.  Bradford, 
three  dollars;  James  Fogarthy  received  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  or 
four  dollars,  I  forget  which.  We  averaged  the  time  of  the  helpers  and 
gave  them  six  dollars  per  week.  Helpers  are  not  continually  employed, 
and  get  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week  in  the  city;  here  we  averaged 
the  time,  as  I  have  stated,  and  i)ut  it  at  about  six  dollars  per  week.  I 
do  not  think  they  were  idle  here.  I  have  paid  them  at  times  when  they 
were.  In  San  Francisco,  the  usual  price  for  a  plumber  and  helper  is 
nine  dollars  per  day;  six  dollars  for  a  plumber  and  three  dollars  for  a 
helper.  All  tlie  material  used  has  been  furnished  at  San  Francisco  cash 
prices,  with  ten  per  cent  added,  according  to  agreement  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  We  charged  the  State  nine  dollars  per  day  for  a  plumber 
and  helper. 

Q. — L)id  you  have  any  direct  or  indirect  understanding  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  with  any  member  thereof,  by  which  they  were  to  receive 
any  share  of  the  profit? 

A. — No;  none  whatever. 

Q.— Did  you  have  any  arrangement  witli  Rcardon,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  any  sum  whatever? 

A.— No.  When  we  sent  any  material  we  sent  a  bill  along  with  it,  and 
it  was  tallied  here.     I  have  endeavored  at  times  to  sell  my  certificates 
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at  eighty  cents,  hut  could  not;  and  if  I  knew  at  first  what  I  have  since 
esperienced,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  job  at  all.  It  is  not  customary 
for  contractors  to  make  arrangements  with  their  men.  I  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  securing  men  to  come  down  here.  In  hiring  helpers 
to  work  by  the  day  it  is  customary  to  charge  more  for  a  man  than  he 
receives.  It  is  customary  with  all  tirms.  I  made  no  ditference  between 
plumbers  and  gasfitters.  I  made  the  contract  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  Denman.  For  the  past  three  or  four  months  we  have  had  nothing 
but  plumbers  at  work;  no  gasfitters.  My  foreman,  Mr.  Stewart,  had 
charge  of  the  work.  I  don't  know  how  many  days  the  plumbers  have 
worked.  The  books  will  show.  There  are  about  three  miles  of  pipe  in 
the  building.     The  gas  pipe  is  from  a  half  inch  to  three  inches. 

Q. — What  is  the  diameter  of  the  soil  pipe? 

A. — It  is  six  inches,  and  is  the  heaviest  in  use  in  the  State.  Mr.  Gor- 
don's idea  that  the  work  is  only  half  done  is  ludicrous.  I  consider  it 
four-fifths  done.  Everything  is  all  ready  to  put  in — slabs,  basins,  faucets, 
etc.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  iron  pipe  in  the  building.  I  have 
charged  from  three  to  five  per  cent  for  it  in  advance  of  cost,  and  some  is 
furnished  at  less  than  cost. 

Q. — Did  your  firm  do  the  job  on  I).  O.  Mills'  house. 

A. — Yes;  we  furnished  labor  and  solder;  Mills  boarded  our  men.  "We 
charge  nine  dollars  per  day  for  plumbers  and  helpers;  it  is  customary. 
Our  firm  has  had  the  largest  contracts  in  the  State.  We  did  the  work 
on  the  Oakland  City  Hall,  the  Occidental  Hotel,  the  building  adjoining 
the  Cosmopolitan,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  many  others. 

Q. — How  were  those  jobs  performed;  by  special  contract? 

A. — Some  were  and  some  were  not  done  by  special  contract. 

By  the  Chairman — Supposing  this  job  was  let  out  by  contract,  what 
could  a  plumber  have  taken  it  for,  for  cash  at  sixty  days? 

A. — I  cannot  answer  without  estimating;  but  I  think  about  double 
Mr.  Gordon's  figures,  or  twelve  thousand  dollai's. 

Q. — Have  you  dealt  with  the  State  the  same  that  you  would  "with  a 
private  individual;  have  you  taken  no  advantage? 

A. — In  all  instances  we  have  charged  the  same  that  we  would  to  a 
private  individual. 

By  ATr.  Silent — From  whom  did  you  receive  the  orders  fur  material? 

A. — From  my  foreman. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  much  waste  material  is  on  hand? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  examined;  but  I  told  Mr.  Reardon  that 
any  material  not  used  we  would  take  back. 

Q. — Have  you  employed  the  helpers  for  the  same  number  of  days  that 
you  have  the  plumbers  and  gasfitters? 

A. — Yes,  pretty  much;  a  jjlumber  always  has  a  helper. 


ME.   GOEDON  EECALLED. 

Mr.  Gordon  appeared  and  read  over  to  the  committee,  in  detail,  the 
items  of  his  bids  on  the  plumbing  contract;  and  estimated  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  material  up  to  the  present  time  at  five  thousand  and 
forty-eight  dollars,  and  thought  that  there  was  about  eight  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  material  on  hand  now. 
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Q. — If  you  commenced  now  to  finish  the  work,  how  much  should  you 
consider  is  already  done? 

A. — About  one  half.  ' 

Q. — Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  done  since  you 
figured  on  the  job? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  thei'e  has. 

By  Mr.  Rankin — If  you  estimate  that  one  half  of  the  work,  as  it  is 
now  performed,  is  worth  five  thousand  dollars,  how  could  you  do  the 
whole  for  a  little  over  six  thousand  dollars,  without  serious  loss? 

A. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  on  hand;  [to  Mr.  Hawkins]  I 
suppose  those  crates  contain  basins  and  slabs? 

Mr._  HaiL'kins — No,  they  do  not. 

Well,  I  figured  on  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  material  on  hand; 
and  I  think  there  would  be  a  difterenee  of  twelve  per  cent  on  contract 
and  day  work,  and  I  could  furnish  the  lead  and  pipe  at  a  much  less  price. 

Q. — Can  you  give  the  weights  of  the  lead  pipe,  as  you  figured  it? 

A. — Yes,  if  I  have  time;  five-inch  soil  pipe,  six  pounds  to  the  foot, 
eighty-three  feet;  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  six-inch  pipe,  seven 
pounds  to  the  foot;  sixty-six  feet  of  seven-inch  pipe,  eight  pounds  to 
the  foot;  two-inch  B  lead  j^ipe,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet — don't 
know  the  weight;  one  and  a  half  inch  T  pipe,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet. 

Adjourned. 


Friday,  January  19th. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

TESTIMONY   OF  H,   N.   BOLANDER. 

H.  N.  BoLANDER,  being  duly  sworn,  dej^oses  and  says: 

Am  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  am  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School;  I  have  charge  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Board;  I  have  delivered  to  this  committee  all  the  books, 
jiapcrs,  etc..  which  I  know  of  as  connected  with  the  office;  I  recognize 
the  book  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Mott;  in  the  minute  book  I  have  skijijjed 
two  pages,  which  I  left  blank  to  show  where  I  commenced;  I  can  give 
no  information  in  regard  to  the  books;  the  building  must  sj^eak  for  itself; 
I  will  simply  say  that  the  books  are  as  I  found  them;  I  pass  no  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  way  affairs  have  been  managed,  and  make  no  charges  of 
bribery  or  corruption. 


J.   H.   GORDON    RECALLED. 

The  work  already  performed  on  the  State  Normal  School  building 
I  should  consider  about  half  of  what  is  necessary,  and  to  bo  worth 
five  thousand  and  forty-eight  dollars.  It  will  cost  as  much  more  to  com- 
plete it.  The  gasfitting  is  nearly  comjdctod.  Ti>c  five  thousand  and 
forty-eight  dollars  includes  gasfitting  and  plumbing.  I  estimate  that 
there  is  over  three  thousand  feet  of  gaspipe  in  the  building.     There  is 
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about  one  thousand  feet  of  i^ipe  there  now  to  be  used.  I  did  not  esti- 
mate for  pipe  to  be  used  outside  of  the  building.  If  it  was  included  in 
the  original  specifications  I  should  have  estimated  upon  it.  There  are 
always  extras  put  in  that  the  specifications  do  not  show.  I  never  saw  a 
better  or  fairer  specification  than  was  presented  to  me  to  estimate  from. 
My  work  on  the  Lick  House  was  day  work.  In  doing  plumbing  work 
by  the  day.  plurabei's  are  liable  to  use  more  material  in  wij^ing  joints, 
etc.,  than  if  it  was  contract  work.  The  difi'erence  between  contract  and 
day  work  is  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  my  opinion.  In  my  estimate,  I 
estimated  at  six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  but  did  not  propose  to 
work  eight  hours  per  day,  but  ten.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  job, 
and  figui'ed  low. 

By  Mr.  Rankvii — Could  you  have  taken  the  job  and  completed  it  with- 
out receiving  pay  from  the  State  as  j'ou  went  along?  Could  you  have 
waited  as  Mr.  Hawkins  has  done? 

A. — Yes,  I  could,  and  could  have  given  security  to  do  it.  I  have 
taken  a  great  many  jobs  to  do. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  much  difference  would  the  three-inch  pipe  make 
in  your  bid? 

A. — Five  hundred  dollars.  I  acknowledge  an  error  in  computing  the 
cost  of  sheet  lead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 


MR.   HAWKINS   EECALLED. 

^Ir.  Hawkins  stated  that  when  the  committee  adjourned  last  night 
be  had  made  some  estimates  of  the  amount  of  material  which  had  been 
furnished  by  him,  and  they  varied  verj-  much  from  Gordon's  estimates. 
His  estimates  of  lead  pipe  call  tor  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds.  We  have  furnished  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fiftj'-four  pounds — an  excess  used  over  his  calculation  of  four  thousand 
and  thirty-nine  pounds.  He  acknowledged  an  error  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  in  sheet  lead.  Gordon  estimated  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  solder.  We  have  expended  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  pounds.  Gordon  estimated  for  three  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of 
caspipe.  We  have  put  in  the  building  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet,  showing  a  difterenee  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet.  He  estimated  on  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  of 
galvanized  pipe,  whereas  we  have  put  in  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet — an  excess- over  his  estimate  of  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  feet.  Gordon  estimated  for  twenty-six  stop-cocks.  We 
have  put  iii  forty-three.  We  have  put  in  numerous  things  he  has  not 
estimated  upon,  which  amount  to  a  large  sum.  Our  bill  shows  that  the 
three-inch  pipe  cost  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Gordon  estimated 
it  at  five  hundred  dollars — showing  a  difference  on  material  alone  of 
nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  doUaTS.  And  I  would  like  to  have 
Gordon  or  anvbody  else  examine  the  building  and  see  for  themselves 
that  the  material  called  for  in  our  bills  is  all  there. 

Q. Do  you  consider  that  four  fifths  of  the  work  is  completed? 

A.— Yes,  I  do. 

Q. Would  you  undertake  to  complete  it  for  one  fifth  of  the  cost? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  would  until  I  have  figured  upon  it. 

Mr.  Haickins — All  the  lead  pipe  is  now  in  the  buildingj  also  all  the 
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soil  pipe.  The  amount  of  the  bills  for  solder  and  lead  is  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  without  counting  one  and  one  fourth  miles  of  iron 
pipe.  There  are  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  kinds  of  fittings.  They 
are  sold  by  the  pound  and  piece.     Elbows,  etc.,  are  called  fittings. 

By  Mr.  Indent — ^You  have  stated  that  Gordon  estimated  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  soldier,  while  you  have  used  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Was  it  not  to  j'our  advantage  to  furnish 
material  in  abundance  or  excess? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Then  if  j'ou  had  furnished  a  less  amount  it  would  have  been  to 
your  interest?  How  much  material  has  been  packed  off  and  not  used 
on  the  building? 

A. — Not  any  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Did  you  always  send  what  your  foreman  ordered? 

A. — I  did;  I  don't  think  he  ordered  more  than  he  actually  required. 
There  have  been  extras  necessitated  by  the  additional  rooms  and  five 
extra  closets.     I  look  to  the  State  for  my  pay. 


TESTIMONY   OF   WILLIAM  HENNING. 
William  Henning,  being  duly  sworn,  dejioses  and  says: 

I  am  foreman  of  the  painting  department  in  the  State  Normal  School 
building;  I  spent  eight  hours  there  every  day  since  September  first, 
since  when  I  have  ehiimed  wages — six  dollars  per  day  for  four  months, 
or  nearly;  I  had  sometimes  only  a  boy  to  help  me;  when  I  first  com- 
menced I  lost  some  little  time;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  my  store; 
Mr.  McKee,  my  partner,  attended  to  that;  I  ahvaj's  answered  roll  call, 
and  did  not  leave  during  the  day,  except  on  business  for  the  building;  I 
am  a  thorough  painter;  I  learned  the  trade  under  my  father,  in  West 
Virginia;  I  have  done  a  great  deal  other  business  here  except  painting; 
I  was  competent  to  carry  on  the  painting  business  at  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Q. — Who  employed  the  painters? 

A. — I  employed  them  all;  the  highest  number  I  had  was  eleven  for  a 
short  time;  I  aimed  to  keep  eight  or  ten  all  tiic  time;  the  following  is  a 
list  of  their  names,  received  from  the  Secretary:  H.  Gallagher,  J.  Soder- 
string,  Steudman,  Jarman,  Sprague,  Barlow,  McGinloy,  Connolly,  Ed- 
monds, Pridoaux,  Lee,  and  Cronhicm,  all  received  four  dollai's  per  day; 
Whipple  and  Borchers  were  rated  at  three  dollars  per  day;  I  tliink  tiiat 
was  all  I  employed. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Uow  old  was  Whipple? 

A. — He  was  a  young  man  about  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  and  is  my 
apprentice;  he  is  employed  in  my  store;  I  agreed  to  teach  him  the  trade; 
it  was  my  duty  to  do  the  best  for  the  State;  I  did  not  employ  Whipple 
as  a  first  class  painter;  I  paid  him  five  dollars  ])er  week  and  taught  liim, 
but  on  the  State  Normal  Scdiool  building  I  gave  him  seven  dollai's  and  a 
half  per  week;  I  drew  his  pay  for  eighteen  dollars  per  week;  I  employed 
^V'illiani  Jjorchors;  he  ])rofessed  to  be  a  jiaintei-;  I  J)aid  BorcberH  thn^e 
<lollars  ]Jor  week  and  board;  about  eight  dollars  was  his  pay  altogether; 
he  hoarded  with  me  and  I  rated  it  at  five  dollars  per  week;  I  drew  his 
and  Whipple's  warrants;  Borchera  commenced  in  May  with  me;  during 
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the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  I  charged  nothing  for  my  services; 
I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  to  charge  for 
services  while  priming;  [contract  shown]  that  is  the  contract  under 
which  I  worked;  I  emj^loj'ed  Whipple  and  Borchers  during  that  time; 
I  charged  three  dollars  per  day  for  them  while  they  worked;  I  consider 
that  they  were  worth  all  I  charged;  if  they  were  only  worth  one  dollar 
I  should  not  have  charged  more;  the  State  lost  nothing — it  was  benefited, 
if  anything;  by  the  contract  I  was  entitled  to  four  dollars  and  a  half 
per  day  when  I  worked,  but  I  could  not  work  all  the  time;  1  do  not 
know  of  any  person  or  persons  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School 
who  have  accei^ted  of  a  bribe  in  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Caldicell — Why  was  it  you  gave  the  boys  three  dollars  per 
week  and  drew  eighteen? 

A. — It  is  and  always  has  been  customary  to  give  apprentices  and  boys 
a  low  rate  and  charge  nearly  or  quite  full  wages. 

Q. — Did  you  not  consider  that  that  was  defrauding  the  State? 

A. — No,  not  in  the  least;  custom  makes  a  law. 

By  Mr.  Silent — When  was  this  contract  with  the  Board  of  Trustees 
signed? 

A. — At  the  time  of  date,  I  think.  Where  bosses  take  apprentices, 
after  they  have  got  so  that  they  can  perform  a  day's  work,  it  is  always 
charged  as  such.  I  did  not  charge  journeymen's  wages  for  Whipple  and 
Borchers.  I  would  be  willing  to  employ  them  at  such  work  at  three 
dollars  per  day;  at  that  work  they  were  as  good  as  any  men. 

Hugh  Gallagher  had  four  dollars  per  day;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  certificate.  J.  S.  Soberstrong  had  four  dollars;  he  received  his  own 
certificate.  James  Steadman  received  four  dollars  per  day;  he  received 
his  own  certificate.  Barlow,  Sprague,  and  Jarman,  received  four  dollars 
each  per  day.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  certificates.  Cronheim 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  I  agreed  to  pay  him  eighteen 
dollars  per  week.  I  took  his  scrij)  and  paid  him  seventy-six  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  it.  I  made  no  deductions-  oo  the  wages  of  any  of  my  men;  I 
paid  them  all.  I  bought  and  inspected  all  the  material;  I  bought  it  in  San 
Francisco.  At  the  time  I  got  the  contract,  I  charged  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  oil;  I  sold  it  to  customers  for  that.  There  is  some 
little  material  left  belonging  to  the  Stale — j'^'o^^'^b^  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  worth.  I  have  not  at  any  time  charged  the  State  with  material 
which  has  not  been  used  or  delivered.  I  used  Jewett's  lead,  and  the  best 
boiled  oil.  I  used  some  fifteen  barrels  of  English  boiled  oil;  then  1 
bought  twenty-five  barrels  pure  oil,  shijjped  from  Salem,  Oregon,  trom 
the  Pioneer  Mills,  I  think.  To  get  pure  oil  I  had  to  buy  it  in  quantities 
as  large  as  that.  I  concluded  this  would  be  the  last  of  my  painting,  and 
I  would  do  some  work  which  would  cause  me  to  be  remembered  as  long 
as  Horace  Hawes.  The  stock  was  inspected  by  the  Superintendent;  I 
think  he  Avas  competent  to  judge. 

By  Mr.  McCuUough — Have  you  been  approached  by  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  by  any  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  any 
one  else,  with  a  view  to  receive  a  bribe,  percentage,  or  commission? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  received  offers  from  no  one. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MILTON  CAMPBELL. 
IkTiLTON  Campbell  sworn,  deposed: 

lam  a  tinsmith;  have  been  iu  business  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiftj'-two.  I  made  arrangements  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Xormal  School  to  furnish  the  material  for 
the  State  Normal  School  building,  and  complete  the  job  at  San  Francisco 
prices,  freight  and  charges  included.  When  I  made  the  agreement 
there  wei'e  funds  to  pay  the  M'arrants;  they  were  worth  ninety  cents. 
I  bought  the  material  according  to  specifications — the  best  I  could  pro- 
cure. Tin  was  furnished  at  twelve  dollars  and  lifty-cents  per  box,  cart- 
age and  freight  added;  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent  to  make  up  for  the 
depreciation  on  warrants,  made  it  about  equal.  I  bought  one  hun- 
dred boxes  of  tin  in  San  Francisco  at  twelve  dollars  and  lift}'  cents;  the 
freight  was  fourteen  dollars;  cartage  on  one  hundred  boxes,  two  dollars 
and  seventy  five  cents.  May  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth,  bought  fifty 
boxes  more  at  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  box;  cartage  to  depot, 
in  San  Francisco,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  freight,  seven  dollars. 
Here  I  charged  for  the  tin  foui'teen  dollars,  which  about  made  me  clear, 
if  I  had  got  my  money  in  June;  but  the  warrants  were  not  cashed,  and 
I  did  not  get  two  thousand  five  huudfed  dollars  till  July,  and  as  I  could 
not  pay  my  bill,  I  had  to  pay  one  and  a  fourth  per  cent  per  month  inter- 
est. I  was  allowed  four  dollars  per  day  for  the  men,  and  I  received  six 
dollars  mj^self  as  foreman.  I  paid  my  men  the  usual  wages  everj^  Satur- 
day night.  Since  June  last,  I  have,  by  agreement,  added  ten  per  cent. 
The  Boai'd  of  Trustees  allowed  me  seven  per  cent  interest,  above  the  ten 
per  cent,  up  to  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  That 
seven  per  cent  merely  paid  the  interest  and  left  me  ten  per  cent  profit, 
less  charges  and  freight.  I  completed  the  budding  in  the  best  ami  most 
substantial  manner;  it  is  the  best  job  lever  done  in  my  life.  I  never  hired 
only  the  best  mechanics.  I  kept  a  running  account  with  Holbrook  & 
Brittan;  they  never  gave  me  a  commission.  On  that  job  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  are  not  iu  the  plan.  The  work  cannot  be  seen 
without  close  inspection.  Everj'thing  inside  and  out,  front  and  rear,  is 
complete. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Was  extra  time  charged  to  the  State  for  building 
scaffolding? 

A. — No  exti-a  time  was  charged;  but  the  time  was  charged  for  work 
performed. 

Q. — Have  you  done  any  mending  since  the  rains? 

A. — No;  it  has  not  been  necessary'  to  do  mending  alter  the  work  was 
done  on  the  roof;  as  is  customary,  we  went  over  it  and  fixed  it  up 
where  oversights  occurred,  and  where  some  iieavy  substance  had  fallen 
on  the  roof  from  the  tower,  causing  a  leak;  it  was  some  time  in  Ma}'  last 
that  I  made  an  agreement  to  oversee  the  work  at  six  dollars  ])er  day;  I 
have  a  store  here;  my  men  carried  on  thit  slioj)  and  store  while  1  was 
employed  on  the  State  Normal  School  building;  my  men  all  received 
their  pay;  (ieoi'ge  Burdctt  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  J.  Ilans- 
brugh  and  Charles  Bagley  three  dollars  each;  J.  Smitli,  lour  dollars; 
drew  warrants  for  Smith;  liichard  Steele,  three  dollars;  A.  llenilun 
and  Charles  Bagley  were  engaged  in  making  Hue  pij)es;  P.  Melon}-  re- 
ceived five  dollars,  scrip;  has  not  been  transferred  in  any  instance;  each 
man  received  what  he  worked  for;  Melouy  was  an  extra  man;  under- 
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Btood  the  business  bettoi"  than  any  othci*  I  could  gi.t;  iioarl^-  a'l  the 
work  on  the  building  is  done;  two  thousand  dollars  will  finish  the  whole; 
I  have  performed  extra  work,  not  laid  down  in  the  S])ecifieations,  such 
as  dust  jiipes,  etc.;  that  was  done  by  instructions  of  Lenzen;  the  work 
is  all  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

By  Mr.  Bankin — Who  fixed  the  price  of  wages  for  the  tinners? 

A. — The  Executive  Committee;  I  furnished  all  first  class  workmen; 
my  agreement  was  to  pay  the  bills  and  take  State  scrip;  I  have  paid 
them  their  money. 

afternoo!n  session. 

Mr.  Hawkins  represented  to  the  committee  that  to  complete  tho 
balance  of  the  plumbing  and  to  furnish  the  material  would  require  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftj'  dollars,  that  is,  according  to  the  speci- 
fications; I  will  give  bonds  to  do  it  for  that  sum. 

Mr.  Eeardon  was  asked  by  Mr.  Mott  in  relation  to  his  authority  to 
finish  the  extra  rooms  in  the  building  not  laid  out  in  the  specifications. 
The  resolution  was  dated  February  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  came  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HAMILTON. 
Mr.  Hamilton  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  painter  by  occupation;  have  worked  at  the  business  twenty- 
six  years;  have  been  in  San  Jose  six  year.s  last  September;  I  have  not 
figured  up  the  entire  work  on  tlie  State  Normal  School  building,  but 
onl}'  the  outside  work;  have  figured  as  to  the  cost  of  the  work  per- 
formed; misestimate  is  four  thousand  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  eighty 
cents  for  all. 

By  Mr.  Silent— Li  has  cost  so  far,  Mr.  Hamilton,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirtj'-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents,  and  I  wish  to 
prove  that  it  has  unnecessarily  cost  thirty-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

A. — I  know  nothing  about  the  arrangements  that  were  made  with 
Henning,  but  I  can  show  by  my  bills  wLat  material  has  cost  me  every 
mouth;  I  have  bills  here  for  material  for  which  I  have  jjaid.  Lead  has 
only  raise^l  since  May;  pure  Atlantic  lead  was  eleven  and  one  fourth 
cents  per  pound,  since  July  to  date,  it  has  been  eleveii  cents;  in  June 
last,  pure  boiled  oil  was  one  dollar  and  five  cents,  raw  o'l  was  one  dollar 
per  gallon;  since  August,  boiled  has  been  eighty-five  cents  and  raw 
ninety  cents  per  gallon. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Were  you  acquainted  with  the  jjainters  employed  by 
Mr.  Henning?  if  so,  what  kind  of  workmen  were  they? 

A. — I  was  acquainted  with  a  few  who  worked  upon  the  building;  two 
of  them  have  worked  for  me,  and  are  first  class  men,  wurth  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  daj^;  some  were  second  class  men,  worth  two 
dollars  and  two  lioUars  and  fifty  cents  per  day;  there  were  some  third 
class  men  1  would  not  employ,  as  they  would  be  more  loss  than  profit. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  much,  according  to  your  estiuiates,  will  it  take 
to  finish  the  building  according  to  specifications? 

A. — It  will  take  now  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  making  a 
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total  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dolhirs;  Mr.  Lenzen 
furnished  the  specifications. 

Q. — Will  you  use  the  best  material? 

A. — Yes,  the  first  quality  of  lead  and  oil;  I  will  take  the  contract  to 
do  the  whole  outside  and  give  bonds;  eleven  cents  has  been  the  price  of 
lead  in  San  Francisco  since  August  previous;  to  that  it  was  eleven  and 
one-fourth. 

By  Mr.  Bankln — Does  that  include  freight? 

A.— No. 

Q. — What  were  your  estimates? 

A. — Nine  hundred  yards,  at  sixty  cents,  is  five  hundred  and  forty 
dollars;  five  hundred  j-ards,  at  forty  cents,  is  two  hundred  dollars;  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  yards,  at  twentj'-five  cents,  is 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  yards,  one  coat,  at  twelve  and  onelialf  cent,s,  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty -three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents;  amounts  to 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  dollars,  to  which  add  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  and  eighty  cents  for  percentage,  and  you  have  the 
sum  of  my  estimate,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  or  thereabouts. 

By  Mr.  Henning— Do  you  make  no  allowance  for  extra  puttying? 

A. — Well,  allow  one  hundred  dollars  for  that;  but  we  never  estimate 
on  puttying  separately. 

Q. — Are  you  on  friendl}^  terms  with  Henning  &  McKee? 

A. — Yes,  with  both;  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be; 
both  are  on  the  square,  I  think. 

[Milton  Campbell  stated  liow  it  was  he  came  to  ciiarge  ten  per  cent 
additional;  it  was  subsequent  to  the  time  the  appropriation  gave  out 
that  it  was  allowed,  and  it  was  to  make  up  the  deficiencj-  in  the  warrants, 
which  would  not  sell  for  anyAvhere  near  par.  I  furnished  all  the  tools 
and  machines,  some  of  which  were  expensive,  and  charged  nothing  for 
them;  the}- cost  over  one  thousand  five  hundred;  it  is  customaiy  for 
tinners  to  be  furnished  with  tools.] 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  P.  DOUGHERTY. 

Wm.  p.  Dougherty  sworn,  deposed: 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  mj'  relations  with  the  State 
Normal  School  building.  1  have  been  charged  by  some  as  being  the 
Boss  Tweed  or  princi])al  thief  connected  with  the  concern,  and  I  want 
to  set  mj'self  right  before  the  comnuinity.  Mr.  Lenzen  and  mj'self  were 
always  good  friends.  I  spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  contract,  and  told 
him  there  was  but  little  fir  in  this  market,  and  the  specifications  had 
better  read  pine;  however,  I  went  to  the  mountains  and  found  that  I 
could  scare  up  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feel  o' 
fir;  but  it  took  nearly  every  htiek  there.  Lenzen  anti  I  disagreed  about 
the  Puget  Sound  lumber.  The  Board  desired  that  the  building  sliould 
be  started  soon,  and  1  reasonably  expected  that  I  was  tlie  only  man  in 
this  section  who  could  I'urnish  the  lumber.  Lcnzon  agreed  there  should 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  feel  of  la- 
in the  specifications  before  tlie  contract  was  let.  The  bids  were  adver- 
tised in  the  Alta,  Call,  and  Bulletin,  twice,  lor  ten  days.     AVhen  the  bids 
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were  opened  the  contract  was  awarded  to  me.     Lenzen  showed  me  the 
specifications  for  lumber,  which  called  for  a  singular  lot;  odd  sizes,  etc.; 
not  usually  in  the  market  in   large  quantities.     I  telegraphed  to  Puget 
Sound  for  lumber — fir  lumbei" — to  be  here  in  sixty  days;  but  the  vessels 
were  belated   by  fogs  and  other  circumstances,  so  that  it  was  nearer 
ninety  days  before  the  lumber  came;   but  I  had  made  calculations  on 
forty-five  or  sixty  days  at  furthest.     It  was  necessary  to  have  lumber, 
so  I  went  to  the  mountains  and  put  loggers  to  work  hunting  for  fir  lum- 
ber;  but  do   their  best  they  could  only  get  eighty  thousand  feet.      It 
caiye   direct  to  the  Normal  School.     I  will  say,   that  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion, after  getting  the  contract,  with   Lenzen  in  regard  to  framing  and 
dressed  lumber,  and  we  agreed  in  the  main  points  as  to  price,  etc.,  which 
was  twenty-five  dollars;   as  I  thought,   and  still  think,  cheap  enough. 
Well,  the  fir  I  got  in  the  mountains   came  to  hand,  and   some  of  it  was 
bad,  unfit  to  go  into  any  building.     It  is  impossible   for  a  dealer  to  per- 
sonally inspect  everj^  stick  that  comes  direct  from  the  mill;  but  I  never 
refused  to  take  back  bad  lumber.     My  contract  was  for  gold;  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  get  my  money  down,  and  I  made  some  little  allowance  for 
that.     I  got   paid  in  six  and  sometimes  in  four  months.     I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  I  heard  some  talk  on  the  outside  about  this  time  which  re- 
flected somewhat  on  me;  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.     I  had  a  talk  with 
Lenzen  about  the  fir  lumber,  and  his  objections  were  that  it  was  not  in 
the  specifications.     I  examined  the  specifications,  and  found  the}'  called 
for  thirty  thousand  feet  of  fir  lumber.     But  the  lumber  was  there,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  work  the  good  in  somewhere  on  the  building; 
for  it  was  as  good  as   any  which  could  be  got.      Lenzen  appeared,  for 
some  reason,  to  be  working  against  me;  he  said  the  lumber  was  hard  to 
work,  and  thirty-two  thousand  feet  were  rejected.     I  was  mad,  and  felt 
that  some  one  was  working  uji  trouble  between  me  and  Lenzen,  aaid  I 
thought  the  committee  should  have  called  me  before  them  to  answer  in 
regard  to  the  lumber;  but  I  kept  cool  and  said  nothing.     I  saw  and  had 
a  talk  with  Weller  about  the  specifications,  and  asked  him  to  explain. 
I  wished  the  committee  to  know  the  reason  why  there  was  a  difficulty; 
but  as  I  was  not   called   before  it  I  maintained  a  solemn  silence,  and 
waited  for  my  time  to  come.     About  this  time,  I  have  learned  since,  two 
of  my  friends,  Boggs  and  Bodly,  went  to  San  Francisco  to  find  out  the 
reason  my  lumber  was  rejected.     Mr.  Eyland  had  the  lumber  examined 
by  comjietent  persons.     I  told  the  committee  afterwards  that  I  did  not 
want  a  stick  of  bad  lumber  to  go  into  the  building.     Lenzen  was  very 
mad  when  I  came  back,  and  told  me  not  to  make  such  a  fuss,  and  we 
would  work  the  lumber  in  somewhere.     I  showed  Lenzen   some  of  the 
rejected  lumber,  and  challenged  him  to  find  any  fault  with  it.     He  said 
80  much  of  it  was  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to  select  it  out.     I  in- 
structed my  bookkeeper  to   be  very  particular  in  i-egard  to  the  lumber 
for  the   building,  and  not  leave  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  for  suspicion.     I 
also  instructed  ni_y  men  to  be  more  particular  than   they  ever  had  been 
for  any  building  I  ever  furnished  material  for;   and,  gentlemen,  if  there 
is  one  thousand  feet  of  bad  lumber  in  the   house  I  will  forfeit  my  claim 
against  the  State. 
""q. — l)o  you  know  of  anj-  rotten  lumber  having  been  used? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  rotten  stick  in  it.  Well,  soon  after 
the  aftair  of  the  rejected  lumber,  Lenzen  was  dismissed,  and  he  has 
endeavored  to  injure  me  in  every  way  since. 

Mr.  Silent  objected  to  making  a  personal  affair  of  this  investigation. 

Dougherty — Keardon  and  Lenzen  had  difficulties;  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
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make  peace  between  them,  and  told  them  if  they  would  act  as  gentlemen 
I  would  give  them  a  new  suit  of  clothes  each;  there  has  been  every 
attempt  to  injui-e  me  bj^  innuendoes  on  account  of  this  lumber  business, 
iind  I  have  been  seriously  injured  in  my  business — at  least  three  thou- 
sand dollars  per  month;  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  committee  against 
Lenzen,  nor  instructed  any  one  to;  I  have  always  sent  the  lumber  as 
near  to  sijccifications  as  possible;  scaffolding  has  been  made  of  pine  and 
of  redwood,  and  most  of  it  was  used  for  some  purpose  afterwards.  In 
regard  to  that  sisteeu-dollar  lumber,  it  was  a  poor  lot  that  I  knew 
notliing  about;  the  roof  boards  that  were  rejecteil  I  was  satisfied  were 
bad,  and  I  had  them  thrown  out;  in  delivering  such  a  quantity  of  lumber 
some  bad  will  creep  in,  but  I  was  willing  and  anxious  to  have  it  cast  out. 

By  Jlr.  Silent — How  much  defective  lumber  has  been  cut  off  of  tim- 
bers? 

A. — None  that  1  know  of. 

Q.- — Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Bodly  going  to  San  Francisco? 

A. — I  never  knew  of  it  till  afterwards;  I  hud  no  hand  in  getting 
Lenzen  discharged;  I  heard  nobody  sjDeak  of  it,  nor  did  I  speak  to  any- 
body about  it. 

By  Mr.  Silent — What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  that  lumber  which 
Lenzen  had  rejected  had  to  go  in  that  building? 

A. — I  might  have  used  the  expression;  if  I  did,  I  meant  that  I  knew 
that  it  was  good  lumber,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Board  would  convince 
them  that  it  was  fit  to  be  used. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  many  members  of  the  Board  were  present  when 
the  bids  were  oijened? 

A. — There  was  a  full  Board,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  came  you  to  change  your  bids  after  the  first  bids 
were  oiieucd? 

A.-^Because  I  was  jjreseut  when  the  first  bids  were  opened,  and  had 
the  other  bills  to  guide  me;  I  was  not  present  when  Lenzen  was  selecting- 
the  lumber. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  would  injure  Lenzen? 

A. — I  might  have  stated  so;  so  much  talk  to  my  serious  injury  made 
me  mad,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  gone  for 
him,  as  be  has  for  me;  I  had  difficulty  with  Lenzen  after  his  discharge; 
I  have  no  connection  with  Metcalf's  Mill;  tiiey  buy  their  own  lumber. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  money  transactions  with  Weller  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building? 

A. — Neither  myself  nor  any  member  of  my  firin  have  given  "Weller  any 
money;  I  should  like  to  have  the  committeemuke  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  my  books,  in  whicli  I  have  kept  the  lumber  account;  Weller  is 
at  this  time  one  hundred  and  filly  dollars  in  my  debt. 


TESTIMONY   OF  A.   P.   HULSE. 
A.  P.  HuLSE,  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kneedler  ct   Hulse,  dealers  in  lime, 
plaster,  etc.,  and  contractors;  we  had  an  agreenjent  with  the  Executive 
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Committee  to  lath  and  plaster  the  State  Xornial  School  building;  the 
avi'ungements  were  mostly  made  by  my  j^artnor;  but  at  times  he  in- 
formed me  of  the  progress  of  the  affair;  some  time  last  Summer  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  us  to  do  the  plastering  on  the  building;  after  a  con- 
sultation with  my  partner,  we  agreed  that  we  could  do  it  so  that  it 
would  cost  the  State  inside  of  fifty-five  cents  per  yard;  the  agreement 
was  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  but  for  some  reason  it  Avas 
never  signed;  I  thinli  the  written  agreement  did  not  compare  with  our 
verbal  agreement,  but  after  the  verbal  agreement  we  supposed  it  was 
all  right,  and  we  could  go  right  on;  so  \ve  put  the  material  on  the 
ground  and  prepared  to  start  in;  but  in  August,  I  think,  we  were 
ordered  Ijy  the  Executive  Committee  to  quit  work;  at  the  time  we  quit 
we  had  on  the  ground  u  large  amount  of  material — over  three  hundred 
barrels  of  lime,  and  other  material  in  proportion. 

Question — What  was  the  qualit}'  of  the  lime,  and  what  kind  was  it? 

Answer — It  was  Monterey  lime,  a  good  article,  and  sells  for  the  same 
price  as  the  Santa  Cruz  lime. 

Q. — How  did  3'ou  pa}'  your  lathers? 

A. — We  paid  by  the  thousand;  we  sub-let  the  contract  to  one  George 
Fitzgerald;  we  paid  him  cash,  and  he  paid  the  men  he  hired. 

Q. — From  whom  did  the  orders  to  commciice  lathing  come? 

A. — I  have  no  knowledge,  or  I  do  not  remember  from  whom  they 
came. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  pay  the  lathers? 

A. — We  paid  them  two  dollars  per  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Was  there  any  consideration  offered  by  you  or  your 
partner  to  secure  the  contract? 

A. — There  was  some  talk  of  considerations. 

Q.— What  was  it? 

A. — The  arrangement  was  not  made  by  me;  but  my  jDartner  told  me 
that  he  had  secured  the  contract  for  considerations. 

Q. — What  were  the  considerations,  and  to  whom  were  they  given? 

A. — My  partner  told  me  that  in  consideration  of  securing  the  contract 
we  were  to  give  Mr.  Weller  one  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Was  the  money  paid? 

A. — It  was. 

Q. — For  that  purpose? 

A. — I  so  understood  it;  it  might  have  been  a  loan  or  a  gift. 

Q. —  Who  paid  the  money? 

A. — I  did,  under  instructions  from  my  partner. 

Q. — And  you  understood  it  was  for  the  pur2)ose  named? 

A. — Yes,  as  I  understood  it;  but  when  the  contract  was  broke,  or  the 
work  was  ordered  stopped,  part  of  the  money  was  paid  back,  and  I  hold 
a  note  for  the  balance. 

Q. — Did  you  furnish  any  other  material  for  the  building?  And  if  so, 
what  was  it? 

A. — Yes;  we  furnished  lime,  brick,  etc.,  for  the  foundation. 

Q. — With  whom  did  you  contract  for  the  brick? 

A.— With  Weller. 

Q. — Was  there  any  consideration  in  that  contract? 

A. — Yes;  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.— What  was  it? 

A. — The  consideration  was  that  Weller  was  to  have  two  dollars  per 
thousand  on  the  brick  furnished. 

Q. — By  whom  were  the  brick  delivered? 
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A. — By  the  brickyard  mec.  They  delivered  for  tis,  and  we  paid  them 
for  the  amount  delivered. 

Q. — What  else  have  you  furnished  for  the  building? 

A. — Lime  and  cement. 

Q. — Was  there  any  consideration  for  those? 

A. — No;  the  lime  contract  was  divided  between  Pfister  &  Co.  and  our- 
selves, because  our  bids  were  the  same. 

Q. — Was  any  particular  kind  of  lime  mentioned  in  the  lathing  and 
plastering  contract? 

A. — No;  I  do  not  think  there  was.  The  lime  was  to  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  Monterey  lime  the  best? 

A. — Yes,  as  good  as  any. 

Q. — Do  not  contractors  and  builders  refuse  to  use  it  if  they  can  get 
Santa  Cruz  lime? 

A. — No;  I  think  they  rather  2>refer  it.  It  has  been  in  use  hera  for  some 
time. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  price? 

A. — Yes,  some  thirty  cents.     Monterey  lime  is  the  cheapest. 

Q. — Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  because  you  are  agent  for  the  Monterey 
lime,  that  you  are  prejudiced  or  partial  towards  it? 

A. — No,  can't  say  Iain.  We  keep  both  for  sale,  and  customers  have 
their  choice.  TIie  Monterey  lime  is  made  from  the  same  kind  of  stone; 
the  Monterey  ledges  are  the  same,  or  an  extension  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
limestone  ledges. 

Q. — ^Who  went  to  the  committee  to  get  the  plastering  contract  signed? 

A. — My  partner.     He  first  came  to  me,  but  I  objected. 

Q. — Did  he  give  you  a  verbal  or  a  written  order  to  pay  Weller  the 
money? 

A. — A  verbal  order. 

Q. — Were  the  plastering  and  brick  contracts  the  only  ones  for  vvhich 
you  paid  a  consideration? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Are  you  a  practical  mechanic? 

A. — No;  I  have  been  a  bookkeeper.  ' 

Q. — You  say  you  paid  the  money  to  Weller?  Did  you  understand  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  direct  compensation  for  the  contract? 

A. — I  so  understood  it  at  the  time. 

Q. — Who  took  the  note  of  Weller  of  which  you  speak? 

A. — I  took  it. 

Q. — How  was  it  drawn? 

A. — It  was  made  payable  one  day  after  date. 

Q. — Have  you  taken  notes  from  Weller  previous" to  this? 

A. — Yes;  we  have  had  several  money  transactions. 

Q. — Can  you  repeat  the  exact  language  of  Kneedler  when  he  informed 
you  concerning  the  contract  and  the  consideration? 

A. — No,  I  cannot  state  the  words;  I  remember  only  the  impression 
they  conveyed. 

Q. — Where  is  Kneedler  now? 

A. — 'He  went  to  Glilroy  on  Tuesday  last. 

Q. — Did  he  know  that  tliis  committee  was  coming? 

A. — I  do  not  know  whether  lie  knew  it  or  not. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  he  went  to  avoid  this  Committee  of  InveBti- 
gation? 
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A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not; 'he  went  on  business  of  some  private  nature 
that  I  could  not  attend  to. 

Q. — What  was  the  State  charged  for  the  brick  j'ou  furnished. 

A. — Ten  dollars  jDer  thousand;  the  price  of  brick  varies  with  the 
season;  last  season  they  were  worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
thousand;  I  furnished  brick  to  the  State  for  ten  dollars  per  thousand, 
and  gave  Weller  two  dollars  j^er  thousand  for  them.  The  custom  in 
letting  lathing  and  plastering  I  believe  I  know;  we  let  the  lathing  out 
to  a  lather,  and  furnished  all  the  material. 

Q. — You  say  you  took  Weller's  note;  have  you  the  note  in  your 
possession? 

A. — Yes,  I  believe  I  have  it  here.  [Produces  note,  which  is  inspected 
by  committee.] 

Q. — Have  you  had  anj'  other  money  transaction  with  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee? 

A.— No. 

Q — Do  you  know  of  any  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  has  received  money  for  consideration? 

A. — No;  no  one  but  Mr.  Weller.  • 

By  the  Chairman — I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Hulse,  that  you  paid 
Mr.  Weller  one  thousand  dollars  to  get  you  the  contract;  the  contract 
was  broken  and  you  requested  the  money  back,  and  this  note  is  part 
paj'ment? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  about  it. 

Q. — This  note  is  dated  August  fifteenth,  paj-able  one  day  after  date; 
have  j'ou  ever  presented  it  for  payment? 

A. — No;  but  I  fully  expect  to  get  it. 

Q. — Have  any  promises  of  paj'ment  been  made  within  a  few  days? 

A. — No;  the  note  was  given  sometime  after  the  contract  was  broken; 
my  partner  told  me  to  pay  Weller  one  thousand  dollars;  two  months 
afterwards  my  partner  tolcl  me  to  write  out  a  note;  I  did  so,  and  Weller 
signed  it. 

By  Mr.  Silent — Don't  you  know  that  this  note  was  a  mere  blind,  and 
is  not  intended  to  be  paid  at  all? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — AVhen  did  you  hear  from  your  partner  last? 

Q — He  was  in  Watsonville  this  morning;  I  got  a  dispatch  on  business 
affairs;  he  sent  for  some  papers;  he  did  not  telegraph  in  regard  to  this 
investigation.  I  consider  this  note  absolutely  to  be  paid;  I  never  had  a 
money  transaction  without  reckoning  interest;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
talking  with  Weller  about  this  affair  of  the  note  and  contract,  and  cannot 
remember  what  my.partner  said;  in  all  money  transactions  with  Weller, 
we  charged  interest;  interest  is  charged  in  this  note. 

[Sergeant  at  Arms  returned  subpoena  issued  for  Kneedler,  indorsed 
"  Can't  be  found;  left  the  city  some  days  since."] 

Q.' — Does  your  partner  know  this  investigation  is  going  on? 

A. — I  believe  he  does.  I  have  had  other  money  transactions  with 
Weller;  it  is  customary  to  take  and  give  notes;  I  consider  him  good  for 
one  thousand  dollars;  partner  told  me  to  make  out  the  note,  and  I  expect 
to  collect-it;  we  did  not  take  any  note  when  we  borrowed  of  Weller. 

By  the  Chairman — Was  this  note  signed  on  the  day  it  was  dated? 

A.— No. 

Q. — When  was  it  signed? 

A. — I  can't  recollect  the  exact  day. 

Q. — Was  it  this  month? 
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j^_ Yes. 

Q.— This  week? 

A.— 1^0. 

Q._Was  it  last  week? 

A. — I  think  it  was  last  week,  or  the  week  previous. 

Q. — Do  jou  know  how  long-  this  investigation  has  been  contemplated? 

A. — Ko,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Why  was  this  note  dated  back? 

A.— In  order  to  embody  the  interest  in  it. 

Q. — Was  it  not  simpler  to  compute  the  interest  and  add  it  in  the 
amount? 

A. — That  is  not  the  way  I  am  accustomed  to  do. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  this  note  is  dated  in  August  and  the  contract  was 
made  in  September? 

A. — The  date  of  the  note  is  the  day  on  which  the  monej-  was  paid. 

Q. — Do  you  enter  these  transactions  in  3-our  books? 

A. — Yes;  all  the  cash  transactions  I  have  had  with  Weller  are  entered 
in  my  cash  book;  I  do  not  post  my  cash  book. 

Q. — If  you  let  a  person  have  one  thousand  dollars  three  mouths  ago 
and  took  a  note  today,  how  would  you  make  out  the  note  so  as  to  show 
the  interest? 

A. — I  would  date  the  note  from  the  time  the  money  was  paid.  That 
is  the  reason  that  note  is  dated  back.  The  day  on  which  Weller  paid 
a  portion  of  the  money  is  the  date  of  the  note. 

Q. — As  a  general  thing  in  your  business  transactions,  do  you  take 
demand  notes? 

A. — Yes;  I  am  not  a  bi'oker;  brokers  take  time  notes. 

Q. — The  contract  wa*,  3'ou  say,  in  September,  and  the  paj'meut  made 
to  Weller  in  August.  Cannot  you  connect  the  two  m  your  nn  mory  so 
as  to  tell  us  something  more  definite  about  it? 

A. — No  I  cannot  recollect  more  than  I  h.ive  stated;  my  partner  trans- 
acted all  the  business,  and  I  followed  out  his  instructions. 

Q. — When  was  this  money  paid  marked  here  on  the  indorsement? 

A. — It  was  paid  at  the  time  of  date;  there  was  a  previous  transaction 
and  another  note. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  indorsement  is  made 
long  previous  to  the  actual  time  of  giviag  the  note?  'That  is,  the  indorse- 
ment of  three  hundrexl  and  twenty  dollars  is  dated  August  twenty-third, 
and  the  note  was  made  out  tliis  year,  in  January? 

A. — That  date  of  the  indorsement  was  the  actual  time  when  the 
money  was  paid;  it  ivas  so  dated. 

JBi/  Mr.  Silent — Now  do  you  not  know  this  note  is  a  mere  blind,  and 
Avas  made  out  with  tiiat  intention? 

A. — No;  the  note  was  made  to  protect  me  against  loss.  At  the  time 
of  the  indorsement  money  was  paid  to  liquidate  another  note  of 
Weller's — a  previous  transaction. 

Q. — How  comes  it  that  a  note  for  one  thousand  dollars  is  made  out 
when  the  amount  due  is  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

A. — It  was  made  in  tliat  way  to  show  record  of  the  interest  due.  The 
note  is  in  my  handwriting. 

[A  subpoena  was  here  issued  for  the  books  of  Knoedlcr  &  Hulso.] 
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TESTIMONY   OF.  ME.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Am  a  tinsmith  by  occupation;  have  worked  at  the  trade  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  j-ears;  have  worked  in  San  Jose  for  eleven  years;  I  made  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tin  and  sheet  iron  work  on  the  State  Normal 
School  building,  and  the  whole  work  done  to  date  I  estimate  at  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twent3--six  dollars,  which  includes  four  chiranej's 
inside,  the  whole  of  the  flue  pipe,  conductors,  tin  roof,  and  all;  my  esti- 
mate for  the  completion  of  the  job  is  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  thi-ee  dollars,  from  beginning  to  end;  I  have  had  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  guide  me,  and  have  thoroiighlj'  examined  the  work  done; 
consider  mj-self  an  expert,  and  have  had  some  of  the  largest  contracts 
let  in  town,  such  as  Music  Hall,  Henley's  Block,  etc.;  upon  a  general 
average  between  contract  work  and  day's  work,  the  difference  is  in  favor 
of  day's  work;  I  measured  the  flue  pipe;  there  are  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  double  pipe  eight  and  eleven  inches,  according  to  the 
phins;  it  is  filled  in  with  cement;  there  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
nine-inch  pipe,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  of  twenty-two  inch  pipe; 
mj  estimate  includes  all  the  tops;  mj'  figures  are  according  to  specifi- 
cations; I  have  made  double  pipe  'dke  that,  but  it  was  not  put  together 
the  same  way;  my  estimate  was  liberal;  I  did  the  work  on  Mrs.  Hill's 
building,  on  the  Alameda;  it  cost  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars; made  pipe  bj-  contract;  charged  fifteen  dollars  per  foot  for  chimney 
tops.  [Witness  explained  that  he  had  never  raa^e  in  this  town  double 
pipe  like  that  in  the  Normal  School  building.]  I  charged  Mrs.  Hill  six 
dollars  per  day;  I  charged  that,  but  did  not  get  it;  I  could  buy  roofing 
tin,  I  X,  for  eleven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  box — could  buy  it 
of  Holbrook  &  Brittan;  I  have  known  parties  of  whom  I  bought  tin  to 
make  a  difference  in  price  to  customers  in  this  city — a  difterence  of  fifty 
cents  per  box;  my  estimate  would  require  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
boxes  for  the  building;  I  did  not  go  on  the  tower  or  roof  to  examine, 
but  formed  an  opinion  from  the  si^ecifications;  I  did  examine  the  work. 

[Mr.  Eeardon  explained  that  White  stated  to  him,  not  eight  daj's  ago, 
that  the  work  could  not  be  done  cheaper  than  Campbell  had  done  it.] 

Whire — I  did  not  measure  the  conductor  pipes — I  can  judge  better 
from  plans  and  sj^ecificatious;  I  went  down  and  looked  at  the  work,  and 
made  a  total  measurement  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications;  I 
have  been  upon  the  roof;  the  flat  roofiiig  is  defective  by  reason  of  poor 
soldering;  the  other  tin  work  is  good;  I  sujipose  the  tin  used  was  as 
good  as  there  was  in  the  market;  it  is  custounuy  to  examine  and  reixiir 
new  roofs  after  a  rain. 

[Mr.  Campbell  explained  that  he  had  examined  the  roof  after  the  first 
rain,  and  had  found  defects  caused  by  heavy  substances  which  had  fallen 
from  the  tower.] 

Committeemen  Caldwell,  Mott,  and  Baird  were  instructed  to  examine 
Hulse's  books,  which  had  been  brought  into  Court. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Dougherty  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression 
that  he  from  the  first  was  rushing  in  lumber  needlessly.     The  fact  was, 
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he  was  requested  by  the  architect  to  get  the  lumber  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  let  it  season,  and  on  account  of  the  trans- 
portation it  had  to  be  furnished  in  large  quantities.  I  alv\-ays  received 
ray  pay  after  the  working  men  received  theirs,  and  the  State  now  owes 
me  five  thousand  dollars  or  six  thousand  dollars  -on  the  last  delivered. 
In  regard  to  the  poor  lumber  in  the  sheds,  I  told  Mr.  Reardon  they  ought 
not  to  order  such  lumber. 

Q. — Of  the  thirty-five  thousand  dollar  contract,  you  have  received  all; 
but  the  amount  you  have  mentioned  is  additional,  is  it  not? 

A. — Tes,  I  believe  so. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  McFARLAND. 
Mr.  McFarland  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  bookkeeper  for  the  lumber  firm  of  Dougherty  &  Co. 

By  Mr.  Rankin — Mr.  Braly  stated  tiiat  he  could  not  explain  an  item 
on  the  books  for  forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  uiiietj'-one  feet 
of  lumber,  at  thirty  dollars  per  thousand;  can  you  explain  it? 

Answer — I  can  give  no  explanation  of  it,  as  it  was  not  in  the  bills 
furnished,  is  not  on  our  books,  and  we  have  not  received  pay  for  such. 

Q. — What  do  3'ou  know  about  that  lumber? 

A. — Xo  such  amount  was  delivered  in  that  or  in  any  other  month,  nor 
was  any  such  price  charged.  I  don't  know  whose  entry  it  is;  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Anderson's;  he  was  very  apt  to  get  confused.  We  rendered  bills 
in  triplicate  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  in  the  month,  in  which  that 
entry  is  made  no  such  lumber  was  furnished  or  such  price  charged,  nor 
were  bills  rendered  for  it.  Mr.  Anderson  got  bothered  in  thf  books  at 
diiferent  times,  and  was  obliged  to  come  to  me  to  ha  .e  them  re  ;tified.  I 
am  satisfiea,  no  such  charge  is  made;  the  date  is  December  third.  It  does 
not  tally  with  our  monthly  stateyienc  rendered  at  that  time,  and  is  not 
on  our  books.  Being  dated  December  thirty  first,  it  would  be  included  in 
our  statement  rendered  in  January;  but  it  is  not,  not  even  such  an 
amount  was  rendered.  Bills  for  January  are  only  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents.  1  must  correct  myself;  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  monthly  account.  The  bills  rendered  for  December 
were  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  ninety-six 
cents.  But  this  item  for  iorty-three  thousand  three  hunJrcd  and  ninety- 
one  feet,  at  thirty  dollars  a  thousand,  was  not  delivered  nor  charged  on 
Dougherty's  books,  nor  i)ay  taken  for  it.  Our  returned  bill  Of  the  trip- 
licate series  does  not  show  it,  and  we  received  no  pay  idr  such  lumber. 
I  never  examined  Anderson's  lumber  books;  ho  accepted  our  hill.s  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  We  sent  a  memorandum,  stating  quality  and  quantity 
oi' lumber  with  each.  The  item,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  dollars,  has  not  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Dougherty.  I  have  known 
Anderson  to  make  serious  mistakes;  such  as  crediting  us  with  eleven 
hundreil  dollars  too  much.  I  am  an  expert  bookkeeper;  Anderson  was 
not,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  work.  I  never  examine  1  his  books; 
he  did  not  bring  his  books  to  be  corrected,  but  brought  and  received 
memorandums.  We  kept  the  lumber  account  so  itemized  that  every 
stick  of  lumber  was  shown.  Mr.  Anderson  took  my  figures  as  correct. 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  take  his  or  any  other  man's  in  preferonco  to  my 
own. 
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[Mr.  Douglierl}'  here  offered  the  coniniittee  his  books  for  Inspection  at 
any  and  all  times.] 


TESTIMONY    OF    ME.    FEONNENT. 

Mr.  Fronnent  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  lumber  dealer;  do  business  to  the  amount  of  three  million  feet 
per  year;  1  did  not  offer  to  bid  on  proposals  for  lumber  to  construct  the 
State  Normal  School,  because  I  thought  I  had  no  show;  heard  that 
threats  had  been  made  against  us  if  we  interfered;  Mr.  EearJou  did  not 
make  any  threats;  I  don't  remember  who  did  make  them;  I  took  no 
notice;  Mr.  Dougherty  stated  that  in  regard  to  the  lumber  furnished 
for  the  foundation,  "I  furnished  a  few  thousand  feet,  because  they  could 
not  make  a  contract  at  the  time."  Eeardon  said  it  was  for  stakes,  etc.; 
I  stated  that  when  the  contract  was  let  I  would  chai'ge  contract  prices. 


TESTIMONY   OF   ME.    WILLEY. 

Mr.  WiLLEY  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  jjainter  liy  occujKition;  have  been  in  the  business  for  tvAcnty- 
nine  years;  when  the  painting  was  ready  to  be  done  on  the  State 
Normal  School  building  I  tried  to  find  out  if  a  contract  was  to  be  let;  I 
daily  looked  over  the  jiapers  to  see  if  bids  were  advertised  for,  but  never 
saw  one;  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Braly;  they  told  me  the 
contract  was  closed  with  Ilenning;  I  told  them  at  the  time  what  I  was 
willing  to  do  the  work  for;  to  furnish  oil  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents 
per  gallon,  and  lead  for  twelve  dollars;  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  a 
show;  I  figured  with  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  work;  some  of  Mr.  Ilenning's 
hands  were  skilled,  some  were  mediocre,  and  some  bad;  I  based  my  cal- 
culations at  first  on  the  ten-hour  system;  Atlantic  lead  was  then  worth 
eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  eleven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 


TESTIMONY   OF   ME.   McDOUGAL. 

Mr.  McDouGAL  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  carpenter;  I  was  employed  on  the  State  Normal  School* build- 
ing at  first  at  day  work;  I'commenced  work  the  first  day;  for  the  first 
four  months  there  were  but  four  carpenters  employed  on  the  building; 
I  received  orders  from  Mr.  Lilley;  I  do  not  know  who  directed  him; 
there  were  from  four  to  eight  men  in  the  shop  where  I  worked;  there 
was  some  trouble  in  relation  to  the  lumber  in  the  ground  floor;  we  had 
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to  take  it  out;  Lenzen  asked  me  why  I  put  in  sappy  joist;  I  said  that 
the  lumber  was  there  to  use,  and  I  took  it  as  it  came;  Lenzen  told  me 
Weller  said  they  wanted  no  specifications;  I  could  not  believe  it;  I 
asked  Weller  if  it  was  so;  lie  said,  "  Yes;  what  is  the  use  of  speciiications 
when  we  have  a  Superintendent.  One  carpenter  I  did  not  think  was  a 
skilled  mechanic.  Lumber  gave  out  in  October,  and  we  had  to  quit  for 
want  of  it;  a  short  time  after  that  Lenzen  left,  Weller  came  into  the 
shop,  and  I  asked  him  the  reason  why  Lenzen  was  discharged;  he  gave 
me  no  reason;  I  said  it  was  singular;  he  said  he  voted  against  Lenzen; 
he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  my  wages  raised;  I  said,  no;  I  thought 
I  received  all  I  earned,  and  that  was  all  I  required,  and  that  there  was 
enough  bosses  already;  I  cannot  speak  in  regard  to  tbe  framing  lumber, 
as  I  worked  on  mill  lumber;  it  was  good  lumber. 


A.  P.  HULSE  RECALLED. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee;  I  testified  about-the  same  that 
I  have  here;  did  not  testily  any  further  than  I  have  here;  perhaps  did 
not  go  into  it  as  fully. 

By  the  Chainnan — Repeat  as  near  as  possible  Kneedler's  language 
when  he  told  you  he  had  given  Weller  one  thousand  dollars. 

Answer — I  cannot  repeat  the  language;  I  understood  that  one 
thousand  dollars  was  a  consideration  for  the  award  of  the  contract; 
it  was  talked  of  between  Kneedlcr  and  myself  from  time  to  time; 
first  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was  asked  by  Weller;  I  don't 
know  as  we'  agreed  upon  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  same  time; 
when  we  were  ordered  to  quit  work  upon  the  building,  Krieedler 
said  that  he  had  seen  Weller  and  he  would  pay  the  money  back. 
Some  time  after,  Weller  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  gave  me  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  said  it  was  a  balance  due  to  Kueedler. 
The  mqney  on  the  brick  contract  was  not  given  until  after  the 
plaster  contract  was  made;  Wcilcr  paid  me  himself  in  Page's  store;  he 
said  "there  is  seven  hundred  dollars  of  the  monej''  I  promised  to  pay 
Kneedlcr."  I  presumed  it  was  a  portion  of  the  one  thousand  dollars  that 
he  was  to  refund.  We  did  not  furnish  lime  and  cement  for  the  founda- 
tion; the  lime  we  used  is  equal  to  the  Santa  Cruz;  we  delivered  some- 
where near  three  hundred  barrels;  we  sent  it  there  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  verbal  agreement  entered  into  between  Mr.  Kneedlcr, 
and.  Weller  and  Bryant,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  would  be  ratified 
by  a  contract;  Reardon  was  present  when  we  agreed  to  furnish  the 
materials;  the  contract  was  never  signed.  Two  dollars  per  thousand 
was  allowed  to  Weller  on  a  portion  of  the  brick  furnished;  don't 
recollect  whether  it  was  on  one  half  of  the  whole  or  not;  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  was  the  amount  ])aid  on  the 
brick.  I  have  often  borrovved  from  and  loaned  money  to  Wcilcr;  lie  did 
not  demand  interest  of  us;  we  paid  it.  I  do  not  recollect  sa^-ing  that  if 
the  Investigating  Committee  get  any  testimony  out  of  mo  they  must 
draw  it  out. 

By  the  Chairman — Has  any  other  person  or  persons  connected  with 
the  State  Normal  School  building  received  money  from  you? 

10* 
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A.— Yes. 

Q.— Who? 

A. — Mr.  Roardon;  he  had  an  interest  in  the  brick  contract  and  received 
three  hundred  dollars;  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it;  all  the  informa- 
tion I  received  I  got  from  my  partner;  there  is  nothing  between  Messrs. 
Eeardon,  ^Yeller,  and  mj-self;  Mr.  EearJou's  share  was  in  the  brick  in 
the  foundation:  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  brick  in  the  foundation; 
some  of  the  brick  cost  us  eight  dollars  per  thousand,  sume  less;  our  con- 
tract was  for  ten  dollars  delivered. 

Q. — "Were  any  other  person  or  persons  paid  money  by  you  to  secure 
a  contract? 

A. — No,  not. that  I  know  of;  I  don't  recollect  when  the  money  was 
paid  to  Eeardon;  sometime  in  January  this  year,  he  gave  me  his  note 
for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — Have  you  the  note? 

A. — Yes      [Produces  it;  inspected  by  committee.] 

Q. — Have  you  ever  presented  this  note  for  payment? 
•    A.— Xo. 

Q. — How  came  you  to  get  this  note? 

A. — The  parties  came  to  me  and  offered  it;  asking  me  first  to  make  it 
out. 

Q. — "Was  not  the  note  given  to  cover  up  a  previous  transaction? 

A. — Xot  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  think  you  would  ever  have  had  the  note  if  this  investiga- 
tion had  not  commenced? 

A. — Don't  know;  had  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

Chairman.— The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

A. — I  have  m3'  doubts  whether  I  should  ever  have  received  it  if  this 
committee  had  not  come  down  here.  1  do  not  know  of  any  other  money 
which  has  been  paid  to  either  Superintendent  or  Directors.  A  person 
might  have  an  oiDinion  that  other  contracts  have  been  procured  in  the 
same  way.  Don't  know  that  I  have  heard  auj'thing  said  to  confirm 
such  an  opinion  Januar}'  twenty-eighth,-  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  gave  Eeardon  the  money.  Eeceived  this  note  from  Mr.  Kneedler. 
Don't  know  wliat  time  Mr.  Kneedler  got  it.  Can't  saj'  when.  Before  I 
got  the  note  I  did  not  consider  that  Eeardon  owed  me  anything.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Kneedler  received  instructions  to  quit  work,  was  some 
time  prior  to  the  election.  Commenced  again  in  October.  "We  furnished 
all  the  lath  for  the  building.  Don't  know  whether  my  partner  spoke  to 
Eeardon  or  not.  I  gave  Mr.  Weller  one  thousand  dollars,  which  I  re- 
garded was  to  secure  the  contract. 

/iy  Mr.  Jlaitkiii — Was  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Hulse,  that  in  your  attempt 
to  bribe  a  State  officer  you  was  committing  a  crime  for  which  you 'could 
be  punished? 

A. — I  did  not  consider  it  a  crime.  I  don't  know  whether  Eeardon 
had  any  power  to  make  contracts  or  not.  I  never  had  any  talk  with 
Eeardon  about  the  three  hundred  dollars.  Did  not  buy  up  all  the  brick 
in  the  market.  The  contract  was  first  class  brick.  'There  was  no  un- 
derstanding that  Eeardon  was  to  receive  any  but  first  class  brick.  Prior 
to  the  time  the  money  was  paid,  Mr.  Eeardon  said  he  did  not  want  any 
money  on  the  contract.  I  don't  recollect  what  Kneedier's  rcjily  was  16 
that. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  infer  in  your  conversations  with  your  partner  that 
the  three  hundred  dollars  was  given  to  Eeardon  to  secure  his  influence 
in  your  favor? 
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A. — I  never  had  an  understanding  with  Kneedler  about  it;  but  my  im- 
pressions were  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  mone3^ 

By  Mr.  Mott — I  find  here  an  item  in  3'our  book,  where  you  have  given 
credit  rbr  brick  at  six  doUars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand;  were 
those  sold  to  the  State? 

A. — I  don't  know;  the}'  might  have  been. 

By  the  Chairman — Don't  you  think  and  believe  that  there  was  brick 
and  lime  charged  to  the  State  which  was  never  delivered  to  the  State 
Normal  School  building? 

A. — No;  I  have  no  idea  that  there  was;  we  delivered  all  we  got  pay 
for.  I  believe  I  have  stated  all  that  I  know  in  relation  to  the  affair.  In 
a  conversation  with  Eeardon,  the  other  day,  he  wanted  to  trade  a  horse 
for  the  note.  I  told  him  I  would  look  at  the  horse.  He  said  he  was 
short  of  money,  and  would  like  to  pay  it  that  way.  I  have  had  no  con- 
versation with  any  one  else  about  Eeardon.  I  have  had  a  talk  with 
Weller  about  the  note;  don't  recollect  what  it  was;  it  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Q. — Have  any  threats  or  inducements  been  made  to  induce  j^ou  not  to 
testify? 

A. — No;  not  one — 'twould  have  made  no  difference  if  there  had. 

By  Mr.  Silent — You  are  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city, 
are  you  not? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  telegraphed  to  Kneedler  since  five  o'clock. 

A. — No.  He  will  prolsably  be  here  to-morrow  or  next  day.  He  had 
private  business  to  attend  to;  he  went  instead  of  me,  on  that  account. 


ME.    EEAEDON'S   TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Eeardon  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

We  were  about  to  advertise  for  brick  for  the  State  Normal  School, 
when  Mr.  Kenney  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Kneedler  was  making 
arrangements  to  secure  all  the  brick  and  conirol  the  mai'ket,  and  that  I 
had  better  see  him  and  make  something  out  of  it  than  I'or  tliem  to  make 
it  all;  I  went  and  aaw  Kneedler,  talked  it  over  and  he  told  rae  he  would 
give  me  an  interest  of  one  dollar  per  thousand;  I  got  tiiree  hundrerl 
dollars;  before  receiving  it  I  went  to  the  office  of  Kneedler  i\;  Hulseand 
told  them  that  I  did  not  want  any  money,  that  1  had  done  notiiing  to 
earn  it,  and  did  not  want  it;  prol)ably  a  montii  alter  that  Mr.  Hulse 
iianded  me  three  hundred  dollars;  a  few  days  atlerward  I  saw  Mr. 
Doughei'ty  and  told  liim  I  had  got  into  a  scrape;  he  asked  me  the  nature 

of  it,  and  when    I   told   him,  he  naid  I  was  "  a  d d  fool,  and  it  served 

me  rigbt;"  I  felt  bad  about  it,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  I 
could  not  put  it  on  the  books  to  make  it  look  rigiit,  consequently  I  kept 
it;  about  the  time  this  Investigating  Conunitteo  was  taiiced  of,  1  began 
to  feel  anxious  to  get  rid  of  my  note;  I  would  have  given  my  horse  or 
anything  else  to  have  been  rid  of  it;  while  I  had  the  mone}',  1  went 
to  my  foreman  and  gave  him  half  of  it,  but  never  told  him  where  it 
came  from  or  how  I  ma<le  it;  I  merely  told  him  that  I  had  ma<le  it  casj*; 
I  meant  to  pay  it  back  some  time;  nothing  more  of  the  kind  occurred 
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until  one  daj^  I  went  to  Mr.  Waller's  house,  and  be  handed  lue  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  I  took  the  five  hundred  dollars  and  put  it  away,  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  Eylaud,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
told  him  the  circumstance,  and  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
plastering  contract,  and  he  must  break  it  wp;  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  contract,  and  I  handed  Mr.  ^Yeller  the  five  hundred  dollars,  and  I 
suppose  he  paid  it  back  to  Mr.  Kneedler;  that  was  the  reason  I  would 
not  receive  the  material,  lath,  etc.,  and  why  I  broke  up  the  contract; 
when  I  handed  back  the  money  to  Weller  I  told  him  a  lie;  he  thought 
it  was  an  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  now  is  the  first  time 
tbat  he  or  Mr.  Ilulse  know  who  stopped  the  contract;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  fraud  in  mill  work;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  men  of  whom 
Weller  has  received  money;  I  saw  Weller  this  evening;  I  never  have 
received  a  dollar  to  pass  material,  or  from  a  workman;  I  understand  the 
solemnity  and  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  I  know  what  the  powers  of 
this  committee  are;  I  do  not  know  of  any  fraud  whatever  having  been 
committed  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  I  told  Mr.  Dougherty  of  the 
three  hundred  dollars  shortly  after  I  received  the  money;  told  Mr. 
Uyland  some  time  in  July  or  August;  if  there  had  been  any  other 
attempt  to  get  money  illegally  from  contractors  I  should  have  known 
it;  I  told  some  parties  I  would  not  have  Lenzen  control  me,  he  was  too 
hasty  and  overbearing;  when  I  found  1  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  resign,  for  I  knew  I  could  resist  if  I 
tried,  and  I  did  it;  I  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  that  Kneedler  was  going 
to  make  a  good  thing  and  I  ought  to  share  it;  I  was  sorry  about  it  after- 
wards, and  would  have  undone  it  if  I  could;  the  material  in  the  building 
is  as  good  as  can  be  m  quality  and  quantity;  T  know  that  Mr.  Braly  has 
kept  the  books  straight;  I  cannot  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  mill 
bids;  I  thought  both  bids  were  too  high,  and  I  told  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee so;  I  went  and  had  them  cut  down  five  hundred  dollars;  I  don't 
know  that  any  person  made  any  money  out  of  ihe  contract;  the  only 
explanation  1  can  give  about  the  difference  on  the  books  in  regard  to 
lumber,  is  that  Mv.  Anderson  was  very  careless  and  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes; I  never  put  confidence  in  his  accounts;  I  have  not  signed  certifi- 
cates for  work  that  ought  not  to  be  signed;  not  one  has  been  issued 
wrongfully;  Mr.  Anderson  worked  hard  and  tried  to  get  along,  but  he 
was  the  wrong  man  for  the  place;  he  erased  much,  and  when  he  got 
completely  bothered  he  went  to  Dougherty's  to  be  straightened  out;  I 
think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  Anderson  appointed;  Anderson  left  here  March 
first,  for  Utah,  I  think;  I  know  of  no  understanding  of  any  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  to  parcel  out  contracts  to  favorites. 


TESTIMONY   OF   MR   BROWN. 

Mr.  Brown  sworn,  deposed: 

I  worked  on  the  State  Normal  School  building  as  a  lather.  I  worked 
for  (leorge  Fitzgerald.  I  am  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
There  were  two  persons  employed  there  when  I  was,  one  of  them  ia 
here  in  the  room.  I  worked  before  at  it,  about  three  weeks.  1  got 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week.     Fitzgerald  employed  mo. 
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By  Mr.  McCidlough — How  far  apart  did  you  put  the  lath? 
A. — Put  the  lath  three  eighths  of  au  inch  apart;  broke  joints  every 
nine  or  ten  inches;  put  five  nails  in  a  lath. 

[Mr.  Dougherty  explained:  at  the  time  Eeardon  told  me  that  he 
had  received  mone}"  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  traud,  because  Eeardon  had 
no  power  to  give  or  make  a  contract.  I  told  him  he  was  a  d — d  fool  for 
taking  money,  because  it  might  get  him  into  trouble  if  it  was  found  out 
that  he  was  receiving  money.  In  relation  to  the  Weller  atfair,  concern- 
ing the  plastering,  I  never  was  told  anything;  but  he  told  me  that  he 
had  the  other  job  put  up,  but  I  did  not  consider  there  was  any  fraud 
about  it  as  far  as  Reardon  was  concerned.  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
such  jobs.] 


TESTIMONY   OF   MR.    KEYSER. 

Mr.  Keyser  sworn,  deposed: 

I  was  emploj^ed  as  a  lather  on  the  State  Normal  School  building. 
Fitzgerald  came  to  my  house  one  day  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  job  at 
lathing  on  the  State  Normal  School  building.  I  told  Fitzgerald  the 
wages  were  too  small,  and  that  we  could  not  make  salt,  but  we  con- 
cluded to  try  it.  Before  we  took  it,  I  went  to  Kneedler  &  Hulse  and 
asked  Kneedler  what  he  would  give.  He  said  two  dollars  per  thousand. 
I  told  him  we  would  starve  at  that  price,  but  concluded  to  try  it.  I  am 
a  lather,  have  worked  at  it  about  three  years.  I  have  not  received  any 
money,  so  far;  I  took  stock  of  Kneedler,  but  there  is  u  balance  coming 
to  me  yet.     I  worked  about  nine  daj's. 


Saturday,  January-  20th — a.  m. 

Theodore  Lenzen  stated  that  in  regard  to  the  money  order  given  him 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  time  of  settlement  for  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  it  was  a  forced  settlement,  and  one  he  could  not 
avoid.  The  Executive  Committee  would  allow  nothing  lor  sjiecitica- 
tions;  and  though  I  was  employed  to  select,  they  would  allow  me  noth- 
ing for  that;  my  charges  for  faro  to  San  Francisco,  when  I  went  to  con- 
sult with  them,  were  strielien  out;  and  when  they  dismissed  me  they 
passed  a  resolution,  which  is  on  record,  to  the  effect  that  if  thcj'  required 
any  more  specifications  or  details  they  would  pa}'  me.  [Statement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  read  by  Mott.]  Since  that  1  have 
drawn  many  plans  for  Reardon.  Weller  told  me  they  did  not  require 
any  more  specifications,  that  the  plans  were  sufficient.  1  told  him 
another  man  would  cost  them  one  thousand  dollars.  I  have  furnished 
all  jilans  to  date,  but  I  have  not  been  paid  for  them.  I  call  mj-  bill 
about  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  information,  anil  al)OUt  four  hundred 
dollars  for  the  details,  which  makes  one  thousand  dollars,  indei^endent 
of  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  which  is  yet  due — which 
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makes  my  whole  claim  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  now.  I 
have  furnished  all  details  and  plans  to  date.  When  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee allowed  me  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  my  bill  as 
jDresented  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  They  paid  me  five 
hundred  dollars  before,  and  I  received  a  warrant  for  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars,  which  is  still  unpaid.  I  only  took  what  they  otfered 
because  I  could  not  help  it. 


TESTIMONY   OF    ME.    PFISTEE. 

Mr.  Pfister  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  am  a  merchant  in  this  city,  and  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A. 
Pfister  &  Co.;  we  furnished  lime,  cement,  etc.,  for  the  State  Normal 
School  building;  I  do  not  keep  the  run  of  the  inside  business  of  the 
store;  mj-  partner  does  that;  I  was  never  apjDroached  by  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  employes  on  the  building  for  a  percentage 
or  commission  on  the  sale  of  material;  I  never  allowed  a  percentage  or 
any  compensation  whatever  for  contracts;  I  have  a  bookkeeper;  his 
name  is  Charles;  he  has  kept  my  books  for  three  or  four  mouths;  the 
bookkeeper  who  kej^t  the  books  at  the  time  we  supplied  the  State 
Normal  School  is  not  here;  I  do  not  recollect  the  price  of  lime  in 
eighteen  hundi'ed  and  seventy;  I  put  in  a  bid  to  supply  Guadalupe  lime 
at  one  dollar  and  forty  cents;  we  had  all  there  was  in  the  market;  if 
mone}^  had  been  paid  by  mj-  firm  I  should  have  known  it;  I  have  never 
paid  one  dollar  in  goods  or  money  to  any  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  to  any  one  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  building;  my 
partner  transacts  the  business  of  the  store;  I  inspect  the  books,  and  if 
money  had  been  paid  I  should  have  known  it. 


C.    T.    EYLAND    EECALLED. 

By  Mr.  Silent — On  your  examination,  Mr.  Eyland,  you  answered  in 
relation  to  a  question  concerning  fraud;  that  you  knew  of  no  fraud 
having  been  committed.  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Eeardou's  statement  last 
night? 

Answer — No. 

[The  Chairman  instructed  the  Eeporter  to  read  that  portion  of  Eear- 
don's  statement  wherein  he  testified  to  having  informed  Mr.  Eyland  of 
the  plastering  contract.     It  was  read.] 

By  Mr.  Silent — How  do  you  explain  your  statement  and  Eeardon's? 

A. — Reardon  came  to  me  last  Fall,  and  told  me  to  look  out,  as  thei'e 
was  a  put-up  job  between  Weller  and  a  plastering  firm;  but  he  gave  no 
particuhirs,  and  his  was  a  mere  indefinite  caution,  without  explanation; 
but  although  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
contemplated,  it  put  me  on  my  guard;  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  I  went  to  it,  and  for  security  I  had  the  contract,  which 
was  only  a  verbal  one,  suspended,  satisfied  that  if  there  was  nothing  in 
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the  rumor,  it  could  be  rectified,  and  if  it  was  true,  toy  course  was  the 
proper  one;  I  had  no  evidence,  nothing  but  hearsay  to  implicate  Mr. 
Weller;  in  my  previous  examination  I  answered  all  questions  that  were 
asked  me;  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  brick  contract;  never  heard 
of  it  before,  nor  suspected  that  there  was  anything  wrong. 

Q. — You   conducted  the  examination   of   Reardon  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  did  you  not? 
A. — I  did  only  in  part. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  asking  Reardon  if  he  knew  of  any  fraud  having 
been  committed,  and  his  answer  that  he  did  not? 

A. — I  have  no  recollection  of  the  questions  or  answers;  there  were 
many  of  a  general  character. 

Q. — -Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other  frauds  or  attempts  at 
fraud? 

A. — I  have  none  that  I  recollect  of.  There  was  a  difficulty  about 
some  lumber  which  Leuzen  refused  to  receive.  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  Board,  and  I  engaged  Mr.  Hoffman  to  inspect  it. 
He  said  that  the  lumber  was  fit  to  be  used,  and  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  specifications.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
irregularities.  I  think  after  the  money  gave  out  we  did  not  advertise 
for  bids.  I  have  never  been  apjjroached,  in  any  manner,  by  any  person 
whatsoever.  Even  after  the  contract  was  broken  up,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  any  fraud  had  been  meditated.  I  dismissed  the  subject  from 
my  mind  as  a  fabrication.  It  certainlj-  did  influence  me  to  break  up  the 
contract.  I  did  that  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  I  had  no  evidence  what- 
ever, excejjt  the  warning  that  Reardon  gave  me,  to  look  out.  It  was 
not  investigated,  because  I  had  not  sufficient  evidence. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  ever  been  warned  in  regard  to  other  frauds,  or  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  the  intent  to  commit  any? 

A. — Xo;  except  about  fhat  lumber;  but  as  Mr.  Hoffman  assured  me  it 
was  good,  I  did  not  consider  any  harm  or  injury  could  result  to  the 
State  from  it.  I  believe  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements, but  it  did  not  aniount  to  anything.  Before  the  Board  I  said 
that  if  the  lumber  is  good  and  we  can  use  it  without  detriment  to  the 
building  or  the  State,  we  should  do  so.  I  voted  to  instruct  Mr.  Lenzen 
to  use  such  as  was  good,  and  to  reject  the  bad.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
plastering  contract  in  the  examination  previously,  because  the  contract 
was  broken,  and  I  did  not  consider  that  the  State  had  been  injured  a 
particle.  If  any  fraud  had  been  committed,  I  did  not  know  it.  In  re- 
gard to  the  contracts,  I  was  requested  to  draw  up  some.  I  took  par- 
ticular pains  in  drawing  up  the  first  one,  as  I  supposed  others  would  be 
drawn  up  by  it.  and  I  wanted  a  faultless  one.  I  think  it  was  a  gravel 
contract.  AH  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  particu- 
larly instructed  to  interest  themselves  in  securing  good  contracts,  and 
see  that  the  work  was  well  performed.  Jlr.  Weller  sjicnt  much  time  on 
the  building.  I  cannot  say  with  whom  Kneedler  consulted.  I  never 
had  any  more  to  do  with  contracts  than  I  have  represented.  They 
asked  me  to  perform  duties  as  Treasurer;  but  there  never  was  any 
money,  and  the  task  was  not  onerous.  The  square  was  deeded  to  the 
State  by  the  city.  I  have  the  deed  here  in  ni}' possession  [proiluccd  and 
inspected].  The  first  E.xecutive  Committee  consisted  of  Fitzgerald, 
Denman,  and  Weller;  sometime  after  Denmau  resigned,  and  Braly  was 
appointed;  after  liraly.  Moulder  and  Bryant  were  appointed.  [Loose 
mmutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  a  sheet  of  paper  shown.]  Can't 
say  whether  these  are  the  minutes  of  the  Board  or  not.     If  the  meeting 
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to  whicli  these  minutes  refer  took  jjlace  in  the  Auzerais  House  parlor, 
when  there  had  been  an  Executive  Committee  meeting,  and  I  was  called 
in  to  make  a  quorum  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  these  minutes  are  prob- 
ably correct.  [The  minutes  referred  to  recorded  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution to  employ  Lenzen  to  furnish  specihcations  as  they  were  desired, 
October  t%venty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.] 

I  cannot  explain  wliy  some  conti'acts  have  not  been  signed;  that  was 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  protested  against  the  contract 
with  Kueedlei",  and  voted  against  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  con- 
tract is  rescinded  or  not;  I  never  saw  the  minutes  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  deed  for  the  square  was  placed  in  my  charge.  The 
deed  was  drawn  up  by  the  city  and  presented  to  me.  The  writing  is  that 
of  the  City  Clerk;  he  had  no  special  intei-est  in  it.  I  don't  Icnow  whether 
the  Board  of  Trustees  ever  examined  the  deed  or  not.  They  requested 
me  to  place  it  on  record.  It  is  a  conditional  deed,  demanding  or  requii-- 
ing  that  the  school  is  to  be  retained  there  or  the  land  reverts  to  the  city. 
The  people  demanded  that  such  a  deed  be  drawn  up;  they  would  give  no 
other. 

Mr.  Silent — I  think  I  can  explain  the  cause  of  that,  as  it  was  by  my 
instigation  that  it  was  drawn  ujd.  There  was  an  attempt  to  take  the 
square,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  a  railroad  depot.  That  clause  was  put  in 
to  prevent  the  land  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  State 
Normal  School. 

Mr.  Hyland  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing would  exceed  the  worth  of  the  square. 

Mr.  Silent  and  others  dissented. 

Mr.  Braly  was  instructed  to  produce  the  record  of  the  milling  con- 
tract. The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  wording  of  the 
advertisement,  by  Mr.  Silent,  who  said  it  diftered  from  the  terms  of  the 
contract  on  recoi  d.  The  contract  for  the  windows  was  separate  from  that 
of  the  molding.  Mr.  Silent  introduced  this  to  prove  that  the  contract 
for  sash,  etc.,  was  not  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 


TESTIMONY  OF   ME.  WATTEEMANN. 

r 

Mr.  Wattekmann  sworn,  deposed: 

Am  a  merchant — one  of  the  firm  of  Pfister  &  Co.  I  furnished  material 
for  the  State  Normal  School  building,  such  as  lime,  cement,  nails,  and 
hardware;  furnished  very  little  of  the  hardware  used;  perhaps  one 
thousand  dollars  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Question — Have  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  any  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  made  propositions  to  you  to  secure  a  percentage  or  a 
commission? 

Answei' — No. 
•   Q, — Has  any  person  connected  with  the  building  demanded  or  received 
any  money  or  any  consideration  whatever? 

A.— No. 

By  Mr.  Mott — Prices  were  not  always  asked  when  goods  were  fur- 
nished? 
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A. — We  furnished  goods  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Sold  lime  at 
market  price;  screws,  ordinary  size,  were  furnished  at  seventy-five 
cents;  nails,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  That  was  not  over  the  market 
price  at  the  time.  The  price  was  agreed  to  by  the  Superintendent. 
JSTails  raised  in  price  from  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars.  Grindstones  were 
worth  five  and  five  and  a  half  cents;  concrete,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
four  dollai's  and  seventy-five  cents,  and  five  dollars;  when  scarce,  it  was 
worth  five  dollars.  We  gave  in  a  bid  for  lime  and  cement.  Mr.  Eear- 
don,  Mr.  Braly,  and  Mi-.  Lilley  came  and  bought  goods;  no  one  else. 
No  percentage  was  allowed  to  any  one. 


Tuesday,  January  30th — p.  m. 

Edward  Pomeroy,  who  had  been  appointed  to  make  a  correct  return 
of  the  amount  of  lumber  used  in  the  State  Normal  School  building 
according  to  the  books  of  the  Clerk,  made  the  following  report: 


Eedwood,  common 

Eedwood,  surfaced 

Eedwood,  Mendocino,  surfaced 

Tongued  and  grooved  redwood 

Tongued  and  grooved  Oregon  pine 

Select  lumber 

Clear  lumber , 

Oregon  pine,  thirty-two  feet  and  under.., 
Oregon  pine,  wider  than  eighteen  inches 
Fir  lumber 

Shingles 

Shingles,  extra  sawed 


214,179 

23,591 

36,137 

86,818 

95,886 

768 

174,921 

166,349 

49,081 

74,868 


1,208,998 


2,400 
43,500 


45,900 


TESTIMONY   OP   MESSES.   COOK  AND   DENNY. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Denny,  experts  appointed  to  measure  lumber  in  the 
State  Normal  School  building,  were  sworn,  and  deposed  that  they  had 
made  a  correct  estimate  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  building,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  brick  used. 
According  io  their  measurement  there  was  one  million  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  of  lumber,  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  brick — (kiln  account.) 
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By  Mr.  Silent — Did  you  mfike  the  usual  allowances  for  waste? 

Answer — {Denny) — We  made  tlie  same  allowances  for  waste  that  we 
would  if  we  had  taken  the  building  to  construct  by  contract.  I  am  an 
experienced  builder. 

Q. — There  is  an  evident  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  j'our  report  and 
the  others.  Might  not  that  have  occurred  by  the  wastage  which  would 
occur  in  the  lengths? 

A. — It  might  have,  but  it  is  improbable,  for  the  lumber  is  generally 
ordered,  by  an  experienced  builder,  of  a  proper  length. 

Q. — In  what  proportion  did  you  allow  for  wastage? 

A. — On  rough  flooring,  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent;  outside  sheathing, 
four-inch,  one  fifth  per  cent;  for  narrow  stuff  we  made  a  greater  allow- 
ance, and  allowed  generally  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  loss,  according  to 
what  the  lumber  was  used  for;  we  added  the  percentage  to  our  amouut. 

By  3Ir.  Silent — Does  your  estimate  include  all  possible  wastage? 

A. — It  includes  wastage  for  lumber  as  we  found  it;  if  the  lumber  came 
longer  than  necessarj',  then  the  wastage  was  more,  of  course. 

By  the  Chairman — Explain  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Denny,  upon  what 
syetem,  or  how  you  carried  out  your  measurements. 

A. — We  commenced  on  the  lower  wall  and  measured  up,  as  we  should 
for  building,  taking  the  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and 
computing  how  much  lumber,  or  how  many  sticks  of  a  cei'tain  size, 
were  in  a  given  sjriace. 

Q. — Did  you  actually  count  the  pieces,  or  make  a  running  measure? 

A. — We  took  the  studding,  etc.,  by  plan,  and  then  went  through  and 
inspected  the  building. 

By  the  Chairman — ^Don't  you  consider  that  a  loose  way? 

A. — It  was  a  fair  approximate;  I  have  often  made  estimates  of  the 
kind,  and  usually  found  them  coi'rcct. 


TESTIMONY  OF  G.  W.  KNEEDLEE. 
G.  W.  Kneedler  sworn,  deposed: 

I  reside  in  iSan  Jose;  have  resided  here  for  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years;  I  am  a  dealer  in  brick,  lime,  stone,  cement,  etc.;  I  have  followed 
the  contracting  business  for  the  past  eight  years;  I  furnished  brick, 
lime,  granite,  and  cement,  for  the  State  Normal  School  building. 

Question — How  many  brick  did  you  furnish? 

Answer — I  believe  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand. 

Q. — How  much  lime? 

A. — I  don't  recollect. 

Q. — Well,  about  how  much — eight  hundred  barrels? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Seven  hundred  and  fifty? 

A. — No;  probably  not  over  three  hundred;  between  two  and  three 
hundred. 

By  the  Chairman — I  wish  you  could  give  a  close  approximate. 

A. — I  cannot  without  reference  to  my  books;  but  am  certain  it  was 
between  two  ?tcd  three  hundred  barrels, 

Q, — Well,  what  else  did  you  furnish? 
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A. — Some  granite. 

Q.— AYhat  else? 

A. — Some  cement;  a  small  amount. 

Q. — IIou"  much? 

A. — Xot  over  ten  or  twelve  barrels;  maybe  not  so  much. 

Q. — How  many  brick  did  you  furjiish? 

A. — I  believe  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand;  I  think  that  is 
all  the  material  I  furnished,  except  what  I  furnished  for  plastering. 

Q. — What  did  you  furnish  for  that? 

A. — In  addition  to  the  above,  two  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  lime, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lath,  ten  kegs,  or  thereat)outs,  of 
lathing  nails,  two  hundred  loads  of  sand,  and  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  plasterers'  hair. 

Q.— Was  that  all? 

A. — I  don't  think  of  anything  else. 

Q. — How  much  labor  did  yon  furnish? 

A. — I  have  no  idea;  the  lath  were  put  on  by  the  thousand;  I  have 
forgotten  how  long  they  worked;  we  furnished  some  bricklayers. 

Q. — How  many  and  how  long? 

A. — About  twenty-one  days  work;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  charge  for  them? 

A. — Six  dollars  or  six  and  a  half. 

Q. — What  else  did  you  furnish,  Mr.  Kneedler? 

A. — I  furnished  a  lot  of  scaffolding;  there  was  no  charge  made  for 
that;  that  is  all  I  recollect;  there  may  be  some  small  items  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

Q. — AVhat  did  3-0U  get  per  thousand  for  your  brick? 

A. — Got  the  contract  to  furnish  brick  at  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

Q. —  From  whom  did  you  get  the  contract? 

A. — From  the  Building  Committee. 

Q.— Which  one? 

A. — Don't  recollect. 

Q.— Was  it  Mr.  Weller? 

A. — It  might  have  been;  I  don't  recollect;  I  believe  Weller  was 
present. 

Q. — Can't  3'ou  tell  definitely  whether  you  got  the  contract  from  Weller 
or  from  other  members  of  the  committee;  this  is  an  important  point, 
and  we  want  a  definite  answer? 

A. — I  don't  remember  that  any  other  member  except  Weller  was 
present;  ni}'  impression  is  that  Weller  opened  the  bids. 

By  the  Chairman — Then  I  presume  I  can  deduce  from  your  auswe» 
that  you  received  the  contract  t'voxa  Weller? 

A. — I  know  that  Mr.  Weller  was  j)resont;  whether  other  members 
were  present  or  not  I  can't  say.     .Air.  Weller  opened  and  reail  the  bids. 

Q. — Shall  I  put  it  down,  then,  that  you  got  the  contract  from  Weller, 
or  not? 

A. — Weller  opened  the  bids. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  question;  we  desire  to  know  from  whom  you 
received  orders  to  furnish  the  brick,  or  who  told  3'ou  to  commence? 

A. — I  do  not  distinctly  remember,  but  some  one  told  me. 

(l- — Wbo  was  present  at  the  time  the  bids  were  opened? 

A. —  Weller  was  ])resent;  he  opened  the  bids;  I  think  Reardon,  the 
Superintendent,  was  present. 

(i-- — Well,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts,  iQ  the  way  of 
letting  thei    ,   who  e'sc  was  pi'escut? 


A. — There  was  a  crowd;  I  don"t  remcmLc-r  who  was  there;  my  atten- 
tion was  engaged  in  listening  to  the  bids  as  they  were  read. 

By  the  Ot'iirmari — Xow,  Mr.  Xneedler,  did  tou  or  did  you  not  secure 
that  brick  contract  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Weller? 

A. — I  know  that  Mr.  Weller  opened  the  bids;  any  further  proceeding 
I  know  nothing  about. 

Q. — ^Tou  know  whether  yon  got  the  contract  from  Mr.  Weller.  or 
from  some  other  member  of  the  Board,  do  you  not? 

A. — It  Avas  simply  a  matter  of  opening  the  bids. 

Q. — Then  from  whom  did  you  get  authority  to  furnish  the  brick? 

A. — Wt-11.  I  heard  the  bids  read;  mine  was  the  lowest;  then  it  was 
published  in  the  papers;  I  presume  the  contract  was  awarded  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Q. — Xow,  Mr.  Kneedler,  you  are  a  business  man;  do  you  think  that, 
without  any  authority  whatever,  a  man  who  furnishes  material  as  yon 
have  done  can  recover  one  cent  of  pay? 

A. — I  considered  I  had  authority;  my  bid  was  the  lowest;  it  was 
published  as  such,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  I  had  the  contract. 

By  the  Cftalnnan — Mr.  Kneedler,  I  have  consulted  with  the  committee, 
they  are  persistent  that  you  shall  tell  from  whom  you  got  the  contract; 
they  feel  satisfied  that  you  know,  and  that  by  equivocating  and  prevari- 
cating you  are  attempting  to  conceal  the  truth;  we  do  not  desire  to 
proceed  to  extreme  or  rough  measures,  but  we  are  going  to  use  onr 
authority  to  get  at  facts  and  truths,  and  we  will  have  them. 

A. — I  don't  propose  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth. 

Q  — Then  who  awarded  the  bids  for  the  brick  contract? 

A. — I  don't  know;  Weller  opened  and  :•  '  '  '^    ■ 

Q. — Does  simply  opening  and  reading  :  ard  them? 

A. — Well,  yes;  I  consider  that  the  low^   ...  ...   ares  the  contract. 

Q- — Then  they  have  no  right  to  reject  any,  but  must  accept  the  lowest, 
even  if  it  is  the  only  one,  and  is  exorbitantly  high? 

A. — The  bids  were  not  awarded  when  they  were  opened. 

Q.— Then  you  received  some  notification  that  the  award  had  been  madv 
to  you? 

A. — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Was  it  TVTitten  or  verbal,  and  who  notified  you? 

A. — I  can't  remember. 

Q- — Who  told  3-0U  to  go  ahead  and  furnish  brick? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  suppose  it  was  the  Superintendent. 

Chainnan — 3fr.  Kneedler,  your  persistent  equivocation  completely 
*bloeks  the  game. 

A. — I  don't  want  to  be  considered  as  equivocating. 

C7tairman — We  want  but  a  few  straightforward  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions; there  are  a  few  points  we  wish  to  determine,  but  your  obstinacy 
causes  a  needless  and  tcdioiiS  process  to  discover  nothing. 

A. — I  am  sure  I  am  giving  all  the  information  I  have,  but  if  allowed  to 
*"  :-5  in  my  own  way,  1  might  make  things  more  clear. 

— Go  on  and  make  your  own  statement. 
1.  i.t  .i  i:ie  formal  School  was  first  commenced  I  was  not,  in  the 
brick  business.  A  brickmaker  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  use  his 
brick  and  put  in  a  bid  at  a  certain  figure,  as  he  was  satisfied  he  could 
not  get  the  contract  anyhow.  I  told  him  I  would  consider  over  it.  The 
next  day  I  went  U)  another  brickmaker  with  the  intention  of  making 
them  join  in  together  to  furnish  the  brick,  and  letting  me  do  the  bidding. 
He  declined  to  agree  to  my  propo.«al.     In  the  course  of  the  same  day  I 


saw  Mr.  Eeardon,  and  I  told  luiu  I  was  going  to  bid  on  tlio  brick,  and  1 
believed  I  could  furnish  them  cheaper  than  any  other  man.  As  I 
expected,  I  was  waited  on  next  da}*  by  an  outside  party,  who  told  me  he 
could  assist  in  making  an  arrangement  between  the  brickmakers, 
whereby  each  was  to  furnish  a  certain  share  of  brick  at  a  stipulated 
price  to  me,  to  be  furnished  to  the  Normal  School  building. 

Q. — Then  j-ou  acted  as  a  broker? 

A. — That  has  been  my  business  for  five  or  six  years.  At  the  time  I 
charged  the  Superintendent  with  having  used  his  influence  in  the  matter, 
he  did  not  tell  me  whether  he  had  or  not;  but  I  told  him  that  I  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  the  brick,  and  if  he  would  drop  the  matter  and  stop  his 
talk,  I  would  give  him  more  than  he  could  expect  to  make  otherwise. 
I  told  him  I  could  furnish  brick  for  eight  dollars  per  thousand,  only  there 
were  some  claptrap  requirements  in  the  specifications,  which  did  not 
amount  to  anything  if  they  were  not  carried  cy.tt.  The  Superintendent 
told  me  he  would  see  what  he  could  do.  The  next  day  another  part}-  told 
me  an  arrangement  could  be  made.  I  had  no  further  conversation  with 
Eeardon,  but  I  received  the  impression  that  I  could  get  the  contract  at 
ten  iloUars.  There  was  but  one  other  brickyard,  and  it  could  not  furnish 
the  bill.  The  specifications  said  that  the  brick  should  be  handed  ott'the 
wagon,  and  that  there  should  be  no  pieces,  which  made  a  great  difference; 
that  is  what  I  called  claptrap.  AVell,  I  put  mj'  bid  in  for  ten  dollars;  in 
the  meantime  I  told  Eeardon  I  could  fill  the  specifications  for  eight  dol- 
lars, in  the  usual  way,  but  if  I  delivered  the  brick  according  to  the 
specifications  strictly,  it  would  cost  ten  dollars.  The  untlerstanding 
was  that  it  should  bo  for  eight  dollars.  I  did  not  furnish  brick  in 
accordance  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  specifications.  I  did  not  manu- 
facture the  brick;  I  purchased  them  of  brickmakers;  I  bought  them  at 
dirterent  prices. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  buy,  and  what  did  you  pay  per  thousand? 

A. — I  bought  oik;  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  from  John  Bremer, 
for  which  I  paid  eight  dollars  per  thousand;  the  balance,  three  hundred 
and  six  thousand,  cost  me  about  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
thousand. 

Chairman — I  understand,  then,  that  you  paid  eight  dollars  per  thou- 
sand for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  six  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  three  hundred  and  six  thousand,  for  all  of  which  you 
charged  the  State  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 

A. — Yes;  that  was  the  apparent  transaction.  Dreschmeyer  said  he 
had  the  brick  on  hand,  and  must  sell  them  or  go  under.  So  on  his  brick, 
three  hundred  and  six  thousand,  1  made  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  thousand;  the  other  one  liundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  I 
turned  over  at  cost. 

Chalnnan — There  are  two  dollars  per  thousand  not  accounted  for; 
some  one  made  that;  who  was  it? 

A. — \Vc  had  to  get  around  that  claptrap  in  the  specifications.  It  will 
appear  that  1  had  to  give  two  dollars  per  thousand  to  sell  the  brick. 

*i>. — To  whom  did  you  give  it? 

A. — .My  arrangements  were  mailo  with  Mr.  Eeardon;  but  he  told  mo 
he  divided  with  Weller. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  arrangements  with  "Weller  in  regard  to  the 
brick? 

A. — Xo;  the  agreement  was  made  with  Eeardon;  through  him  I  se- 
cured the  contract,  or  was  enahleil  to  fill  it.  I  will  say  here,  however, 
that  afi.T  til,'  lir'cl:  li  id   I,,. en  furnished,  Rrardoii   came  to  me  aud  said 
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he  did  not  want  anj^  monej^;  he  disliked  the  transaction;  and  offered  to 
let  the  matter  go  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  let  them  settle  it  as 
they  pleased. 

Q. — Did  he  receive  the  money  then? 

A. — No. 

Q. — How  long  after  that  did  he  receive  it? 

A. — I  do  not  remember;  about  one  month  or  so  afterward  he  came  to 
me  and  said  he  was  in  a  tight  place  and  wanted  to  borrow  some  money. 
I  loaned  him  three  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — Did  you  not  understand  at  the  time  that  it  was  for  securing  the 
brick  contract? 

A. — I  was  willing  to  understand  it  as  such. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  ever,  directij^  or  indirectly,  at  anytime  or  place,  pny  him 
more  than  that  upon  that  or  any  other  contract,  three  hundred  dollars? 

A. — I  did  not  pay  any  money  to  anybody. 

Q. — Were  all  those  brick  furnished  at  one  time  f'or  the  foundation? 

A. — No;  we  furnished  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  for 
the  foundation;  since  that,  we  have  supplied  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
more  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman — Now,  Mr.  Kneedler,  accoiding  to  jowv  statement  some  one 
made  two  dollars  per  thousand  on  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
brick;  who  got  it?  You  account  only  for  one  dollar  per  thousand,  or  a 
little  less,  paid  to  Eeardon. 

A. — We  received  certificates  for  ten  dollars  per  thousand;  the  depre- 
ciation, etc.,  would  not  allow  two  dollars  jjer  thousand  on  all,  and  we 
did  not  agree  at  first  to  pay  only  two  dollars  per  thousand  on  four  hun- 
dred thousand. 

^[. — How  much  lime  did  you  furnish  for  the  foundation? 

A. — From  two  to  three  hundred  barrels. 

Q. — What  did  jon  get  for  the  lime? 

A. — We  received  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  barrel. 

Q. — When  did  you  get  the  lime  contract? 

A. — At  the  same  time  we  got  the  brick  contract. 

Q. — Did  you  get  it  iu  the  same  way  through  Eeardon  or  through 
Weller? 

A. — Through  neither. 

By  the  Chairman — State  to  the  committee  from  whom  you  received  the 
lime  contract? 

A. — We  got  it  the  same  time  we  did  the  brick  contract;  Weller  opened 
the  bids;  mine  and  Pfistcr's  were  alike,  and  we  agreed  to  furnish  one 
half  each. 

By  the  Chairman — Mr.  Kneedler,  I  have  had  some  experience  iu  open- 
ing bids  and  giving  out  contracts.  The  usual  and  legitimate  waj^  is  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  bids  are  opened  and 
read  by  the  Secretary.  If  undesirable,  one  or  all  are  rejected;  if  ac- 
cepted, a  contract  is  made  out  and  signed,  and  the  contractor  gives 
bonds.  Was  this  the  mode  of  procedure  in  j'our  contracts  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School?  Did  you  give  bonds 
for  a  faithful  performance  of  the  contracts? 

[Mr.  Eyland  explained  that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  did  not  have  the  letting  of  contracts.  The  Executive  or 
Building  Committee  had  control  of  that.] 

A. — I  did  not  give  any  bonds;  none  were  required  of  me. 

By  the  Chairman — Did  you  receive  any  written  notice  that  your  bid 
had  been  accepted?  ' 
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A. — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q. — Who  notified  you? 

A. — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — How  do  you  know,  then,  that  you  received  the  contract? 

A. — I  went  into  Weller's  store  at  tlie  tinae  appointed  for  opening  the 
bids;  it  was  after  dark;  I  could  not  or  did  not  see  who  was  present; 
there  was  quite  a  crowd;  my  attention  Avas  engaged  to  the  opening  and 
reading  of  the  bids;   Weller  opened  and  read  them. 

By  the  C'/uiinaan — One  thing  you  remember,  you  got  the  contract  by 
some  means  from  some  one? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  furnished  the  material  and  received  the  pay  therefor? 

A.— Yes. 

Bu  the  Chairman — Now,  Mr.  Kneedler,  your  memory  is  sadly  deficient 
in  the  main  points  we  want  to  arrive  at.  You  got  a  contract  to  furnish 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  barrels  of  lime  to  the  State  at  two  dollars 
and  ten  cents  per  barrel,  but  cannot  state  from  whom  you  received  the 
notice  of  the  contract? 

A. — I'd  like  to  state;  it  seems  as  if  I  t)ught  to  remember,  but  I  can't; 
I  was  there  when  Weller  opened  the  bids;  heard  them  read;  mine  were 
the  lowest;  the  next  day  the  papers  announced  that  I  had  received  the 
contract,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had. 

Q. — Did  or  do  you  feel  under  any  obligations  to  anybody  for  securing 
that  contract;  the  lime  contract  I  mean? 

A. — No,  I  do  not. 

By  the  Chairman — Are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  through 
Weller's  influence  you  obtained  it? 

A. — No,  I  am  not;  I  pi'esumed,  and  do  yet,  that  it  was  because  my 
bid  was  the  lowest. 

Q. —  Were  there  other  bids  at  the  same  time? 

A. — There  were;  Pfister,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  think  Auzerais  also 
bid;  Pfister  and  mine  were  alike,  at  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  bax*- 
rel;  we  agreed  to  divide. 

Q. — Did  3'ou,  directly  or  indirectly,  pay  to  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  connected  with  the  build- 
ing, or  otherwise,  any  money  or  consideration  whatever  to  secure  that 
fime  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  pay  one  cent  to  anybody. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  net  on  the  lime? 

A. — The  lime  was  furnished  at  cost. 

(.i. — What  else  di<l  you  furnish? 

A. — Wc  furnished  granite. 

Q. — Where  did  that  come  from? 

A. — From  Jiocklin,  about  one  huudi-ed  and  eighty  miles  from  here. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  furnish? 

A. — I  cannot  now  remember;  I  can  remember  that  we  did  not  make 
anything  on  it. 

(l- — How  did  you  get  the  granite  contract? 

A. — Tlie  same  as  I  got  the  others. 

t^. — How  was  that? 

A. — Why,  Weller  opened  the  bids  and  read  them;  mine  was  the 
lowest. 

Q. — Can't  you  remember  how  much  the  contract  amounted  to? 

A. — No,  I  have  forgot. 
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3Ir.  Silent — I  have  the  account  here;  it  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman — Now,  Mr.  Kneedler,  did  you  pay  anj-body  either 
money  or  an  equivalent,  or  promise  to  pay  either,  to  secure  that  granite 
contract? 

A. — JNo,  sir;  not  one  cent. 

Q. — Did  5^ou  furnish  anything  else  for  the  construction  of  the  building? 
^   A. — I  furnished  lime  for  the  plastering. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — About  two  hundred  and  eightj'  barrels. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  get  per  barrel? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  that  was  furnished  on  a  contract  to  do  the  lathing 
and  plastering  of  the  whole  building. 

Q. — Who  awarded  you  that  contract? 

A. — The  Building  Committee  first  awarded  it  to  me. 

Q. — Who  were  the  Building  Committee  then? 

A. — Wellei",  Braly,  and  Fitzgerald,  I  think. 

Q. — Which  one  of  the  committee  gave  you  the  contract? 

A.— Mr.  AVeller,  I  think. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Braly  cognizant  of  it? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  he  was. 

Q. — What  was  the  contract? 

A. — To  lath  and  plas-ter  the  whole  building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
fifty-five  cents  per  yard. 

£i/  the  Chairman — Is  not  that  an  exorbitant  price? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

By  the  Gliairman — It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  I  had  a  building 
thoroughly  finished  for  thirty-five  cents  per  yard,  and  am  confident  I 
can  get  the  very  best  work  done  in  the  city  for  forty  cents;  did  you 
make  an  estimate  of  tiie  cost  at  the  time? 

A. — No,  I  did  not  make  a  close  estimate;  a  plasterer  told  me  that  he 
had  estimated  it  at  tweut}'  thousand  square  yards;  I  operated  on  that 
basis;  afterward,  I  made  an  approximate  estimate,  and  found  it  would 
not  amount  to  so  much;  I  thought  it  would  be  about  fourteen  thousand 
yards,  Avhieh  would  cost  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman — You  say  you  procured  that  contract  through  Weller; 
did  3'ou  directly  or  indirectly  give  him  any  gold  coin  or  other  equivalent 
for  procuring  that  contract? 

A. — I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  of  my  own  in  regard  to  that. 

By  the  Chairman — Go  on  and  make  a  statement. 

A. — I  expected,  of  course,  that  the  material  would  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  I  wanted  a  chance,  and  I  spoke  about  the  matter  to  dirterent 
members  of  the  committee.  After  a  time  Weller  came  to  me  and  said 
they  had  no  money,  and  it  was  decided  it  would  be  best  to  let  the  job 
out  by  contract,  and  asked  me  what  I  could  do  it  for;  I  believe  I  told 
him  that  if  the  money  was  on  hand,  I  could  do  it  for  forty-eight  cents 
per  yard,  but  if  there  was  no  money,  I  should  charge  enough  more  to 
pay  the  interest;  he  said  there  would  be  no  money  until  after  the  first 
of  April,  when  the  Legislature  would  make  an  appropriation;  I  told 
him  that  if  the  moncj'  was  on  hand  b}^  April  first,  I  could  do  it  for  fifty 
cents  per  yard,  if  not,  I  coiijd  not  do  it;  he  suggested  that  it  was  better 
to  make  a  certainty  and  cover  all  contingencies,  by  setting  it  at  fifty-five 
cents  per  yard;  I  said  all  rfght,  but  if  the  money  was  forthcoming  April 
first,  it  could  be  done  for  fifty  cents  per  yard;  but  if  he  was  a  mind  to 
put  on  the  extra  five  cents,  I  would  not  object;  he  said    he  thought 
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I  could  get' it  at  fifty-five  cents;  and  we  separated.  The  next  time  we 
met  he  told  me  that  the  committee  was  satisfied,  and  I  could  consider 
that  I  had  the  contract. 

By  the  Chairman — Was  there  a  written  contract? 

A. — There  was  none  signed  at  the  time;  some  time  after  I  began  the 
work;  I  considered  I  had  the  contract  upon  his  representations;  some 
time  after  he  came  to  me,  said  he  was  hard  up  and  required  one  thousaad 
dollars,  which  I  gave  to  him. 

Q. — Was  it  not  understood  between  you  that  the  one  thousand  dollars 
was  for  procuring  the  contract? 

A. — !No,  1  did  not  so  consider  it. 

By  the  Chainiian — Did  you  not  pay  Weller  the  one  thousand  dollars 
providing  jom  could  get  fifty  cents;  and  if  you  got  fiftj'-five  cents,  were 
you  not  to  pay  him  two  thousand? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  was  no  such  understanding. 

Q. — Was  there  not  some  talk  about  paying  him  one  thousand  two 
hundred? 

A. — Yes,  there  was  when  the  supposition  was  that  there  was  twenty' 
thousand  yards. 

Q. — Now,  was  it  not  understood  that  you  was  to  pay  i>Ir.  AYeller  five 
cents  on  twenty  thousand  yards? 

A. — It  looks  that  way,  I'll  admit;  but  such  was  not  the  case;  I  had 
made  no  calculation  to  that  effect. 

By  the  Chairman — I  understand  you  to  saj^  that  the  one  thousand 
dollars  was  indirectly  paid  to  Weller  because  he  secured  the  lathing  and 
jDlastermg  contract? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not  intimate  so;  it  was  a  loose  way  of  jiassing 
money. 

(I. — How  much  work  have  you  done? 

A. — We  have  furnished  all  the  material;  what  has  not  l^een  used  is 
now  on  the  ground;  I  have  not  received  pay,  warrant,  or  certificate,  for 
plastering;  I  still  hold  a  bill  against  the  State  for  the  material  and  labor; 
I  furnished  the  sand;  I  furnished  it  on  the  plastering"  contract  without 
extra  charge. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  done  plastering  contracts  before? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — What  did  you  usually'  get  per  yard? 

A. — From  I'orty  to  fifty  cents  per  yard  for  first  class  work;  I  never 
done  first  class  work  cheaper. 

By  the  Chai.r — That  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  city? 
,A. — These  specifications  were  very  stringent,  and  ditrcred  ironi  the 
usual  ones;  they  contained  what  I  called  claptrap. 

(■}. — What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A. — AVhy  they  stateil  that  the  mortar  must  be  mixed  and  lie  in  beds 
for  six  weeks  before  it  is  used;  they  specified  how  the  hair  was  to  bo 
mixed,  how  long  it  was  to  lay,  and  other  absurd  jn'oposi lions  unusual 
here. 

Q. — What  kind  of  lime  did  you  use  in  the  plastering? 
•  A. — Monterey  lime. 

(i- — J)o  you  consider  that  equal  to  Santa  Cruz  iinu'? 

A. — Yes.  in  every  respect;  in  fact  it  is  better,  as  it  is  liver  from  im- 
purities, and  is  whiter.  We  keep  both  for  sale  at  the  same  j)rice,  ;ind 
i?ive  a  customer  his  choice. 
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By  the  Chair — Have  j'ou  turnishcd  other  materials,  directh'  or  iudi- 
rectlj,  than  those  mentioned? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  may  be  some  little  items  I  have  not  remembered. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  and  if  3-ou  know  will  you  tell,  whether  monej^  has 
been  used  to  secure  contracts  from  other  members  of  the  committee? 

A. — I  have  no  knowledge,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  money  having 
been  given  to  anj*  one  to  secure  contracts  other  than  those  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Jlott — Hulse,  your  partner,  testified  that  3'ou  told  him  that 
you  could  secure  the  plastering  contract  by  paying  one  thousand 
dollars? 

A. — I  don't  remember  having  made  anj'  remark  or  any  conversation 
to  that  end;  we  had  the  contract  long  before  we  paid  the  thousand 
dollars. 

By  Mr.  Silent — The  briek,  lime,  and  cement  contracts  were  let  at  the 
same  time;  no  award  of  bi'ick  was  made  at  the  time,  that  I  remember; 
I  saw  the  printed  advertisements  for  three  hundred  thousand  brick;  the 
impression  I  received  was  that  .the  contracts  were  to  be  opened  at 
AVeller's  store;  don't  know  from  whom  I  received  the  impression;  I 
went  there  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  did  not  state 
that  the  doors  were  closed;  it  was  after  dusk;  the  house  was  crowded; 
Weller  stood  behind. the  counter;  I  think  there  were  four  bids  for 
granite;  1  never  had  seen  any  of  the  bids  before;  I  don't  believe  that  I 
previously  had  contracts  drawn  for  concrete,  cement,  and  lime. 

Q. — Did  not  you  and  Weller  call  at  an  attorney's  office  in  this  city  to 
have  contracts  drawn  up. 

A. — I  did  call  with  Mr.  "Weller  to  have  a  contract  drawn;  it  was  to 
include  brick,  lime,  and  all. 

Q. — Was  that  contract  ever  signed? 

A. — I  believe  not;  I  can't  remember  now  why  it  was  not;  it  was  neg- 
lected lor  some  reason. 

Q. — What  were  the  figures  for  those  contracts? 

A. — I  believe  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  for  lime,  and  ten  dollars  for 
brick;  for  the  freestone  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was,  but  granite  and 
freestone  were  the  same;  it  was  optional  with  me  to  deliver  either; 
tliere  were  two  contracts  drawn  up;  I  objected  to  the  first  one;  the 
second  contract  gave  the  exact  figures;  it  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  granite,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  freestone; 
but  it  lett  it  optional  with  me  to  furnish  either;  that  is  why  I  furnished 
all  granite;  1  told  the  (.'onimittee  that  the  cost  would  be  the  same;  the 
committee  instructed  me  to  furnish  granite. 

Q. — Your  contract  was  to  furnish  granite  and  freestone  to  the  amount 
of  seven  hundred  and  rive  dollars,  and  j'our  bill  is  put  at  seven  hundred 
and  sixt}"  dollai"s;-how  do  you  account  for  that? 

A. — There  wei'e  extras  ordered  by  Mr.  Lenzen,  extra  corner  stones 
and  Other  thing.s,  which  I  can't  recollect,  which  makes  the  difterence. 
The  first  conversation  I  had  with  any  one  in  reference  to  the  brick  was 
with  Mr.  Dreschinej'cr;  spoke  with  Bremer  a  day  or  so  afterwards; 
Kenney  caine  to  me  and  told  me  that  Bremer  would  accede  to  my  propo- 
sition,Avhich  was  to  furnish  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  bnck 
at  eight  dollars;  Dreschmej'er  was  to  furnish  three  hundred  and  six 
thousand  foj"  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Q. — IJeardon  was  to  get  two  dollars  per  thousand  on  four  hundred 
thousand,  was  he? 

A. — No;  I  was  to  i)ay  it  on  three  hundred  thousand,  but  did  not;  I 
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instructed  Hulse  to  give  IJeardon  three  hundred  dolhirs,  and  Weilcr 
three  liundred  and  forty. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  not  have  an  arrangement  made  with  all  parties  whereby 
you  Avere  to  deliver  six  hundred  brick  for  one  thousand,  or  five  hundred 
for  six  hundred,  or  five  loads  for  six  to  be  dumjjed  off? 

A. — No,  sir;  no  such  arraugenienta  were  made;  some  brick  were 
rejected;  I  saw  them;  do  not  think  that  there  were  over  one  thousand; 
Lenzen  rejected  them;  they  were  never  used;  I  gave  the  State  crc(.Ht 
for  them. 

Bij  Mr.  Silent — Then,  if  you  had  one  thousand  rejected,  you  furnished 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand? 

A. — I  suppose  so;  I  liave  made  out  the  bills  for  the  brick;  don't  know 
whether  the  bills  show  the  credits  for  the  rejected  bi'ick  ot  not;  I  fur- 
nished Santa  Cruz  lime  for  the  foundation;  there  is  somewhere  between 
twentj'  and  twenty-five  cents  diflerence  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Mon- 
terey lime;  in  selling  I  would  rather  furnish  Monterey  lime;  I  requested 
the  clerk  to  keep  the  time  of  my  plasterers;  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
date  of  the  lime  contract;  after  the  contract  for  plastering  had  been 
awarded,  the  Board  of  Trustees  refused  to  indorse  it;  I  don't  know 
whj';  Mr.  Pj'land  said  it  was  because  the  newspapers  and  the  people 
were  finding  fault  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the  State  ^ornuib 
School  building;  it  was  about  the  time  Lenzen  came  out  with  that  arti- 
cle; think  it  was  in  the  month  of  September;  it  might  have  been  in  July. 

Q. — Was  a  written  contract  made  for  the  plastering? 

A. — I  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Building  Committee,  but  tlie 
Trustees  refused  to  ratify  it;  the  matter  rested  for  two  months,  when  I 
went  before  the  Eoard  and  explained  to  them  how  matters  stood;  that 
I  had  all  the  material  on  hand,  etc.,  and  they  instructed  the  committee 
to  let  me  go  on;  I  paid  Weller  the  one  thousand  dollars  before  the 
Trustees  met;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  before  the  contract  was 
signed  or  not. 

Q. — Who  presented  those  notes  to  Eeardon  and  ATeller  for  signature; 
you  or  Ilulse? 

A. — Reardon  came  to  me,  and  requested  the  note  to  be  made  out,  as 
he  owed  me  three  hundred  dollars,  and  had  not  the  money  to  pa}'  it, 
and  wanted  to  give  his  note;  I  instructed  my  partner  to  make  oui  the 
note. 


TESTIMONY   OF   C.    E.    CAMPBELL. 
C.  E.'Campiieli.,  Iieing  sworn,  deposed: 

1  am  a  tinner  by  occupation. 

(Question — Lid  you  furnish  any  material  for  the  State  >.ormal  School 
building? 

Answer — I  furnished  my  brother  with  some  material,  but  had  notliing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  State  Normal  School  job;  I  did  not  furnish  any 
laboi'ers  for  the  work  on  the  building,  and  had  no  arrangement  with 
anybody,  neither  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the  Building 
Committee,  in  regard  to  contracts;  I  was  not  appi'oached,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  one  in  i-efercnce  to  contracts,  labor,  or  material;  have 
not  furnished  ;  'Is,  money,  or  anything  equivalent,  to  anybody  upon 
an  order  from  i..  /  brother. 
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TESTIMONY   OF   J.    E.    DREW. 
J.  H.  Drew,  being  sworn,  deposed: 

I  um  a  stair  builder  bj'' occupation;  I  worked  on  the  State  Normal 
School  building  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  months;  I  worked  by  the 
d£j.y;  I  was  employed  by  Eeardon;  I  furnished  the  material  for  building 
the  stairs;  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  bought  the  material  of  Noland  & 
Dow;  I  bought  from  no  one  else;  the  extent  of  my  j^urchases  was 
about  eight  hundred  dollars  or  nine  hundred  dollars;  I  purchased  the 
material  all  at  one  time;  I  tirst  measured  the  building  for  the  quantity 
and  quality,  then  went  to  the  city,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
material  delivered  at  a  certain  time;  I  purchased  the  material  in  the 
name  of  my  firm,  and  not  for  the  State;  the  name  of  my  firm  is  Donald, 
Dillon  &  Drew;  I  became  personally  responsible  for  the  material;  it 
is  not  yet  j^aid  for;  I  have  received  certificates  from  the  clerk  for  the 
material;  the}'  amount  to  about  nine  hundred  dollars;  that  is  not  the 
same  amount  1  agreed  to  pay  Noland  &  Dow;  I  charged  the  State  the 
San  Francisco  market  jjrice,  and  paid  freight;  1  had  other  expenses  to 
add;  I  was  allowed  a  percentage;  3Ir.  Braly,  clerk,  and  Mr.  Eeardon, 
the  Superintendent,  said  I  could  have  a  percentage  on  purchases;  that 
per&entage  was  fourteen  per  cent;  while  purchasing  material  I  was  not 
allowed  time  for  work;  I  tried  to  get  it,  but  the  Superintendent  would 
not  allow  it;  there  is  no  history'  connected  with  the  arrangement;  I 
understood  that  on  account  of  purchasing  the  material,  becoming  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  waiting  for  my  money,  I  had  fourteen  per  cent;  I 
emplo3'ed  four  men  to  work  for  me;  their  names  are  John  Hagan, 
Eobert  Tennant,  John  Eyan,  and  Eichard  JSTagle;  they  received  their 
own  certificates  for  work;  I  paid  Hagan  three  dollars  per-day;  Tennant, 
three  doUars;  Ej'an,  five  dollars;  and  Nagle,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
I  paid  these  men  direct  out  of  my  jJocket;  they  received  both  certifi- 
cates and  pay,  but  indorsed  thejr  certificates  back  to  me. 

Q. — il-dd  you  any  arrangement  with  any  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
the  Superintendent,  whereby  they  were  to  receive  a  consideration  for 
obtaining  the  contract? 

A. — -No,  sir,  I  made  arrangements  with  no  one. 

Q. — Have  you  received  an  equivalent  to  money  in  the  shajje  of  a  horse? 

A. — No,  I  have  received  neither  horse,  cow,  or  any  other  animal,  and 
have  not  had  the  ofier  of  any. 

By  the  Chairman — Mr.  Drew,  what  time  did  you  pi'ocure  the  material? 

A. — Sometime  in  October. 

<}. — How  nninj'  trips  did  j'ou  make  to  San  Francisco? 

A. — I  made  four  or  five,  for  the  purchase  of  material.  I  got  no  yiay 
for  my  time,  or  jjassage  money.  I  charged  the  State  San  Franeisct) 
market  prices.  1  got  more  from  the  State  than  I  paid  for  it  in  this  way. 
Tlie  required  lumber  conxes  to  San  Francisco  about  eight  inches  in  v>'idtii. 
Tiiose  strips  are  for  tbe  rising,  which  are  generally  the  same  height  in 
alt  stairs,  but  for  the  State  Normal  School  building  the  risers  would  have 
lo  be  but  six  and  a  fourth  inches  in  width.  I  found  a  firm  which  had  a 
quantity  of  the  narrow  stulf  on  hand,  tlie  only  lot  in  San  Francisco.  I 
purchased  this  at  a  reduced  price,  and  charged  the  State  the  same  as 
for  eight  inch.  The  material  was  good;  just  what  I  wanted.  1  do  not 
think  the  whole  bill  amounted  to  fifty  dollars.  I  have  not  furnished  any 
other  material  whatever. 
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To  Mr.  Jfoft — 1  did  not  say  that  I  charged  eight  inches  for  six,  but  I 
charged  market  price.  I  have  not  put  up  the  material,  but  I  liave  prepared 
the  stuif.  I  worlced  myself.  I  quit  work  about  the  end  of  December.  I 
have  not  rendered  my  bill  for  labor;  mj'  whole  bill  is  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars  or  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  1  have 
received  certificates,  but  I  have  not  handed  in  my  bill.  Mr.  Braly  kept 
the  time.     He  gave  me  warrants;  I  hold  them  yet. 

To  Mr.  Belden — I  am  liable  for  the  material,  and  not  the  State.  The 
fourteen  per  cent  was  for  interest  and  delay  in  waiting  for  money. 


EVENINfS     SESSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  G.  W.  McCLELLAN. 
G.  "W.  McClellan,  sworn,  deposed: 

I  reside  at  San  Jose;  I  am  a  mill  man  by  occupation;  I  have  been  in 
business  ever  since  I  have  been  hei-e;  the  name  of  the  firm  is  Metealf 
&  McClellan. 

Question — Has  your  firm  furnished  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
State  Normal  School  building? 

Answer — -Yes. 

Q.— What? 

A. — Outside  finish,  and  a  little  inside.  . 

Q. — Any  rustic? 

A. — No,  sir;  mill  work,  such  as  cornices,  and  everything  that  has  to 
be  run  through  a  machine,  we  fui'nished  by  contract;  we  obtained  the 
contract  by  being  the  lowest  bidder;  the  bids  were  advertised  for,  and 
our  bid  was  the  lowest;  the  bids  were  received  by  Mr.  Brainy,  the  Clerk 
of  the  building;  I  was  not  jiresent  at  the  opening  of  the  bids;  I  have 
understood  there  were  other  bids;  I  don't  know  how  many;  I  received 
information  of  the  award  of  the  contract;  don't  know  from  whom;  I 
can't  Bay  whether  we  had  a  written  contract  or  not;  the  amount  of  our 
first  contract  was  ten  tiioiisand  dollars;  I  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  the 
others. 

Q. — As  a  business  man,  would  3^ou  be  willing  to  take  contracts  to  that 
amount  without  having  them  in  writing? 

A. — Wo  have  done  so. 

(^. — I)o)i't  you  consider  it  a  loose  way  in  a  business  view? 

A. — As  there  is  a  chance  for  a  lien,  I  consider  it  safe;  I  can't  say 
whether  there  was  a  written  contract  or  not;  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  written  contract;  partner  signs  some- 
times, and  sometimes  mj'sclf;  to  the  best  of  my  memor}-  I  have 
never  seen  a  contract;  still  I  may  have  signed  one,  but  cannot  answer 
with  certaintj'. 

Q. — Did  Wellcr  give  you  this  contract? 

A. — I  cannot  answer  that;  my  partner  is  the  practical  man  of  llie  fii-ni, 
and  takes  all  that  U])on  himself;  I  keep  the  books. 

Q. — In  the  contract  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  did  yon  not  have  an 
understanding  with  your  partner? 
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A. — I  do  not  remember  the  particulars  concerning  that  particular 
contract. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  get  the  contract? 

A. — I  don't  know,  except  from  the  tact  we  were  the  lowest  bidders. 

By  the  Chninnan — Tour  answer  infers  that  as  you  were  the  lowest 
bidders,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  vou? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  completed  that  contract? 

A. — Yes;  have  received  no  pay,  but  have  warrants. 

Q. — Who  were  j'our  competitors  in  the  bids? 

A. — i  do  not  know;  other  mill  men  in  town,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Who  are  they? 

A. — Bali,  Charles  &  Co.,  are  the  leading  ones;  I  understood  their  bid 
was  higher. 

Bij  the  Chairman — The  committee  desire  to  know  did  you,  direct Ij'  or 
indirecth',  use  money  or  its  equivalent  in  order  to   secure  this  contract? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  your  partner? 

A. — ]^ot  that  I  know  of;  if  he  had,  I  shoirld  have  known  it;  he 
informs  me  of  all  such  transactions. 

Q. — What  was  the  other  contract? 

A. — It  was  fop  completing  tower  and  other  things;  don't  know  that  I 
could  specify  all  the  items. 

Q — How  did  you  estimate  upon  it? 

A. — Mr.  Burkitt,  our  foreman,  made  the  estimate. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  that  last  contract? 

A. — I  don't  know  precisely;  my  impression  is  that  it  was  about  three 
thousand  dollars.     I  have  kept  the  books  until  recently. 

By  the  Chairman — I  see  here,  in  the  items  of  the  building  account, 
that  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  has 
been  paid  out  for  mill  work;  j'ou  have  accounted  for  only  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars;   what  was  the  balance  for? 

A. — There  was  another,  which  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars; then  there  were  several  smaller  contracts  for  window  frames;  for 
sawing,  working,  and  steaming  lumber,  which  amounted  to  about  three 
thousand  dollars. 

*-l. — Has  any  one  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  approached  you  for  a  per- 
centage on  the  work  performed? 

A. — ;Xo;  no  one. 

Q. — Is  not  your  firm  in  the  habit  of  making  allowances  to  those  who 
procure  you  contracts? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q- — Has  not  a  percentage  been  allowed  to  the  Clerk  on  the  building? 

A. — No;  none.  There  has  been  no  percentage  allowed  to  aiiy  one;  if 
there  had  been,  I  should  have  known,  as  I  keej)  the  books. 

Q- — Do  not  those  items  go  in  sometimes  on  an  extra  charge  of  expen- 
diture? 

A. — Yes,  sometimes;  but  still  I  should  have  known  it  if  such  had  been 
the  case.  I  have  not  had  anj-  conversation  with  Mctcalf  in  regard  to 
presents,  and  have  made  no  presents.  Have  not  conversed  with  anj-- 
liody  about  my  testimony  here.  I  have  kept  books  ever  since  I  came 
here.  Keep  a  da}-  book,  cash  book,  and  ledger;  those  are  all.  Neither 
partner  or  ra3-selfhave,  directly  or  indirectly,  allowed  anj- compensation 
to  anv  one  for  work  on  the  State  Normal  School  buildine;. 
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By  3Ir.  Jfott — I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  vou  offered  other  niill  men 
nionej-  not  to  compete  with  3'ou;  is  it  true? 
A. — Xo;  it  is  not. 


TESTIilONY  OF  J.  W.  METCALF. 
J.  W.  Metcalf  sworn,  deposes: 

Have  lived  in  San  Jose  four  years;  am  a  mill  man.  I  have  listened  to 
ni}-  jii^i'tner's  testimony.  In  tlie  business  of  obtaining  contracts  I  gen- 
erallj'  do  it;  that  is,  I  make  the  estimates  and  jiut  in  the  bids.  I  man- 
aged che  securing  of  the  contracts  between  my  firm  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Kormal  School  building.  Sometimes  my  part- 
ner and  myself  look  over  bids  together.  If  thej'  arc  all  right,  we  pass 
them  in.  1  am  an  experienced  mill  man.  1  secured  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  contract  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  was  present  at  the  time 
they  were  opened;  ours  was  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars 
the  lowest.  It  did  not  cost  the  firm  one  cent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
obtain  the  contract,  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  equivalent.  On  the 
first  cost  of  the  frames  I  settled  the  price  with  Lcnzen;  but  IJeardon 
jewed  us  down. 

Bij  the  Cha'ir — It  seems  to  me  that  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  is  a 
large  amount  for  mill  work? 

A. — When  we  started  in  our  bid  was  twentj'-nine  thousand  dollars; 
we  are  going  to  fall  short  of  that  two  thousand  dollars;  three  thousantl 
dollars  is  for  steaming  and  working  outside  sheathing;  the  construction 
of  sash,  doors,  inside  blinds  complete,  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; the  moldings  cost  three-fourths  of  a  cent;  at  a  rough  estimate, 
the  moldings  cost  four  thousand  dollars  at  three  fouilhs  of  a  cent  per 
inch;  the  whole  will  amount  to  over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  because 
the  outside  work,  steaming  and  working  the  siieathing,  was  not  calcu- 
lated upon  at  first. 

By  Mr.  Silent — I  understood  you  to  say  j'ou  handed  to  ^Ir.  Lcnzen  as 
near  a  complete  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  mill  work  as  you  could? 

A. — I  am  not  certain  Lcnzen  got  it. 

Q. — It  was  for  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
dollars? 

A. — That  was  not  the  one  I  made  to  the  Board;  Mr.  Bnrkitt  made  it 
out  about  twentj'-nine  thousand  dollars.  I  got  the  information  of  the 
contracts  from  advertisements;  that  is,  the  first  one;  the  others,  I  su])- 
pose,  I  got  from  I^eardon.  I  talked  with  no  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  regard  to  contracts;  I  got  mj-  knowledge  of  contracts  in 
a  general  way;  when  one  was  to  let,  workmen  an<l  everjbody  knew  it. 
Burkitt's  estimate  covere<l  all  the  null  work;  it  was  a  fair  casli  ])rice, 
but  waiting  for  so  many  months  for  money  made  ten  per  cent  dilfeienco. 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  except  what 
Bnrkitt  told  me.  He  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  as  good  an  architect 
as  there  is  in  town.  Have  not  paid,  directly  or  indircctl}',  any  commis- 
sion  for  a  contract  on  the  State  JS'ornnil  School  building.  l?cardon  has 
been  harder  on  me  in  this  contiact  than  when  he  worked  for  himself. 
I  have  made  no  present,  nor  have  I  placed  money  in  any  one's  hands  for 
anybod}-  connected  with  the  Slate  iS'ornial  School  building.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  my  books;   1  have  a  bool<kce]ier. 


TESTIMONY   OP  W.   K.   BETHEL. 

W.  K.  Bethel  sworn,  dei)osed: 

I  have  not  made  applications  for  a  contract  to  furnish  material  for  the 
State  iSformal  School  building;  I  have  not  made  applications  to  furnish 
sand  or  gravel.  The  onl}'  connection  I  have  had  with  any  contract  was 
that  I  told  Mr.  Mills  I  would  furnish  teams  to  haul  gravel  if  he  got  a 
bid,  but  his  bid  was  seventy  cents,  and  the  contract  was  let  for  twentj'- 
eight  cents.  Never  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  any  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  reference  to  contracts. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fraud  or  illegal'  transaction  in  connection 
with  the  State  Normal  School  building,  and  do  not  know  why  I  should 
be  asked  if  I  did. 


THEODOEE   LENZEN  EECALLED. 

By  Mr,  Caldwell — Will  you  please  state,  Mr.  Leuzen,  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  State's  indebtedness  to  you  now? 

Answei" — i  received  originally  from  the  Board,  five  hundred  dollars  in 
warrants,  and  an  order  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  I 
have  made  details  since,  and  rendered  instruction,  which  amounts  to 
one  thousand  dollars  more,  which  makes  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  now  due. 
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EXPENSES    OF    STATE    NOEMAL    SCHOOL    BUrLMNG, 

From  September  1st,  1870,  to  December  30tA,  1871. 


Superintendent's  salary 

$3,410  00 

1,700  00 

1,914  75 

37,530  00 

4,286  50 

4,773  50 

8,131  10 

2,139  37 

851  00 

4,536  00 

1,183  94 

108  50 

178  75 

Clerk's  salary 

Foreman 

Carpenters m 

Painters 

Tinners  and  chimney  makers 

Laborers 

Masons 

Stair  builders 

Plumbers,  gasfitters,  and  helpers 

Night  watchman 

Sunday  watchman 

Horse 

$70,743  41 

Lumber 

36,818  78 

21,726  86 

5,446  19 

3,587  12 

107  10 

77  35 

400  90 

521  14 

7,167  05 

414  00 

4,317  60 

2,580  85 

4,530  90 

3,678  43 

1,110  35 

760  00 

2,285  81 

23  50 

6,514  02 

731  50 

500  00 

45  00 

200  00 

12  50 

Mill  work 

Ornamental  work 

Hardware 

Printing 

Stationery 

Sand 

Gravel 

Plumbing  and  gasfitting  material 

Brick 

Lime 

Cement 

Wrought  iron 

Cast  iron 

Granite 

Paints 

Lead  box  for  corner-stone,  stove,  etc 

Material  for  roof  and  chimneys 

Dirt  for  grading 

A.  T.  Herman,  survey  of  site 

H  R.  Leonard,  for  plans 

Chairs 

$103,556  95 
4  88 

Balance.  .     .        

$174,305  24 
89,122  33 

Unpaid  balance                                    

$85,182  91 

1 

13* 
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ACCOUNTS   AGAI^^ST   STATE    NOEMAL   SCHOOL   BriLDlNG, 

For  salaries,  labor,  and  material,  in  June,  1871. 


Name  and  service. 


P.  W.  Eeardon,  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Braly,  Clerk 

Thomas  Dickson,  carpenter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter 

James  Howard,  carpenter 

S.  W.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

W.  B.  Bennett,  carpenter 

B.  F.  Whipple,  carpenter 

C.  P.  Fairfield,  carpenter 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter 

O.  V.  Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Rivers,  carpenter 

C.  W.  Cook,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Clemence,  carjienter 

E.  A.  Bulmer,  carpentei* 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carjDenter 

P.  Hollister,  carpenter 

W.  S.  Boyles,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carjDenter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Eussell,  carpenter 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

M.  F.  Harley,  carpenter 

L.  J.  Abell,  carpenter 

T.  M.  Lilley,  carpenter 

A.  B.  Estabrook,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carpenter 

William  La  Piere,  carpenter 

Harry  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer 

E.  Givens,  watchman 

John  Brophy,  Sunday  watchman 

A.  W.  Henning,  painter 

D.  McGinley,  painter 

M.  Campbell,  tinner's  services 

W.  K.  Bethell,  for  horse 

William  Fruhling  &  Co.,  wrought  iron 

M.  Campbell,  roofing  material 

Henning  &  McKee,  paints 

George  H.  Hare,  stationery 

San  Jose  Water  Com2)any,  i'or  water 

A.  Ptister  k  Co.,  hardware,  lime,  and  cement 

W.  P.  Dougherty  c*c  Co.,  lumber 

iMetcair&  McLellan,  mill  work 

Total  for  month  of  June , ,.,, 
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Name  and  service. 


For  Month  of  July. 

P.  TT.  Eeardon,  Superiutendent 

J.  M.  Braly,  Clerk 

Thomas  Dickson,  carpenter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter .' 

James  Howard,  cai'penter 

S.  W.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carpenter 

W.  E.  Bennett,  carpenter 

B.  F.  "Whipple,  carjjenter 

C.  P.  Fairtield,  carpenter 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter 

O.  V.  Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Rivers,  carpenter 

C.  W.  Cook,  carpenter 

A.  B.  Estabrook,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Clemence,  carpenter 

E.  A.  Biilmer,  carpenter 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  HoUister,  carpentei* 

William  La  Piere,  cai'penter 

W.  S.  Boyles,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carpenter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Russell,  carpenter 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

L.  J.  Abel,  carpenter 

Harry  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer 

E.  Givens,  night  watch 

A.  W.  Hcnning,  painter 

D.  McGinley,  painter 

M.  Campbell,  tinners'  services 

D.  Hogan,  gasfitter 

J.  C.  Corcoran,  helper 

Thomas  Kellelier,  gasfitter 

E.  J.  Bradford,  gasfitter 

John  Ncvill,  helper 

John  Hegai'ty,  gasfitter 

P.  Stewart,  plumber 

William  Cole,  helper 

Henr}-  Humphrey,  helper 

Metcalf  i  McLellan,  mill  work 

Henning  &  McKce, "paints 

W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  lumber 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  lime,  cement,  and  hardware 
San  Jose  Water  Co.,  water 

Total  for  July 
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Name  and  service. 


Expenses  for  August. 


P.  "W".  Eeardon,  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Braly,   Clerk 

Thomas  Dickson,  carpenter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter 

James  Howard,  carj^enter 

S.  W.  De  Lacey,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carpenter 

W.  E.  Bennett,  carpenter 

B.  F.  Whipple,  carjaenter 

C.  P.  Fairfield,  cari^enter 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter 

O.  V.  "Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Eirers,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Cleraence,  carpenter 

E.  A.  Balmer,  carj^euter 

A.  B.Estabrook,  carpenter 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  HoUister,  carpenter 

William  La  Piere,  carpenter 

W.  S.  Boyles.  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carpenter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Eussell,  carpenter 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

L.  J.  Abel,  carpenter 

J.  J.  McDaniel,  carpenter 

George  Fitzgerald,  carpenter 

M.  F.  Harley,  carjjenter 

C.  W.  Jordan,  carpenter 

D.  A.  Chamberlain,  carpenter 

M.  D.  Green,  carpenter 

James  A.  Ellis,  carpenter 

Charles  Welty,  carpenter 

Charles  Eockwell,  carpenter 

D.  Van  Iderstine,  carpenter , 

M.  Campbell,  tinners  and  pipe-makers 

Dennis  Ilogan,  gasfitter 

J.  C.  Corcoran,  helper 

Thomas  Kelleher,  gasfitter 

E.  J.  Bradford,  gasfitter 

John  Nevill,  helj^er 

John  Hagarty,  gasfitter 

P.  Stewart,  plumber .'... 

William  Cole,  helper 

Henry  Humphrey,  helper 

William  Kelly,  helper 

A.  W.  Henning,  per  Whipple,  painter. 
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Name  and  service. 


Amount. 


Ed.  Kronholm,  painter 

James  31ulvenna,  painter 

T>.  McGinley,  painter 

Harry  King,   laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer  and  Sunday  watchman 

E.  Givens,  watchman 

McNally   &  Hawkins,   plumbing    and 

material  

M.  Campbell,  sheet-iron,  tin,  etc 

Metcalf  &  McLellan,  mill  work  and  gravel 

Henning  &  McKee,  paints 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  hardware  and  cement 

W.  P.  Doughei'ty  &  Co.,  lumber 

San  Jose  Water  Co.,  water 


Total  for  August. 


Expenses  for  September. 

P.  W.  Reardon,  Superintendent... 

J.  M.  Braly,  Clerk 

Thomas  Dickson,  carj^enter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter 

James  Howard,  carpenter 

S.  W.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carpenter 

W.  E.  Bennett,  foreman 

B.  F.  Whipple,  carpenter 

C.  P.  Fairfield,  carpenter 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter , 

O.  V.  Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Eivers,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Clemence,  carpenter 

E.  A.  Bulmer,  carpenter 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  Hollistei",  carpenter 

William  La  Piere,  carpenter 

W.  S.  Boyles,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carpenter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Russell,  carpenter , 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

J.  J.  McDaniel,  carpenter 

George  Fitzgerald,  carpenter 

M.  F.  Harley,  carpenter 

C.  W.  Jordan,  carpenter 

D.  A.  Chamberlain,  carpenter.... 

M.  D.  Green,  carpenter 

James  A.  Ellis,  carpenter 


88  00 
62  00 
30  00 
94  50 
104  50 
85  00 

3,633  64 

2,310  21 

5,286  82 

181  89 

382  25 

1,773  45 

20  00 

$19,282  76 


$230  00 

110  00 

104  00 

104  00 

64  00 

98  00 

90  00 

117  00 

87  00 

104^  00 

71  00 

90  00 

104  00 

104  00 

104  00 

104  00 

104  00 

104  00 

96  00 

95  00 

96  00 
98  00 

104  00 
92  00 

103  00 

104  00 
100  00 
100  00 
102  00 

96  00 
104  00 
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Name  and  service. 


Amount 

650 

00 

104 

00 

104 

00 

80 

00 

72 

00 

70 

00 

72 

00 

70 

00 

35 

00 

20 

00 

24 

00 

542 

50 

117 

50 

156 

00 

76 

50 

147 

00 

154 

50 

77 

25 

156 

00 

156 

00 

78 

00 

229 

50 

101 

00 

97 

00 

96 

00 

50 

00 

68 

00 

64 

00 

24 

00 

24 

00 

16 

00 

85 

75 

101 

00 

66 

50 

59 

50 

54 

25 

49 

00 

42 

00 

85 

00 

4 

70 

1,915 

30 

1,450 

05 

533 

09 

397 

62 

703 

75 

3,165 

83 

20 

00 

15 

00 

50 

50 

Charles  Welty,  carpenter 

Charles  Eock well,  carpenter 

D.  Van  Iderstine,  carpenter 

■p.  E.  Wells,  carjjenter 

Charles  Curdts,  carpenter 

H.  A.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

F.  T.  Maj^nard,  carpenter 

Edwin  Sears,  cari^enter 

John  Madden,  carpenter 

E.  Melloron ,  carpenter 

E.  H.  Morrison,  carpenter 

M.  Campbell,  for  tinners  and  pipe-makers 

P.  Maloney,  tinner 

Denis  Hogan,  gasfitter 

J.  C.  Corcoi'an,  helper 

Thomas  Kelleher,  gasfitter 

E.  J.  Bradford,  gasfitter 

John  Nevill,  helper 

John  Hegarty ,  gasfitter 

P.  Stewart,  plumber 

William  Kelly,  helper 

A.  W.  Henning,  painter  (Henning  and  Whipple)... 
James  Mulvenna,  painter 

D.  Mc Ginley,  painter 

E.  Kronholra,  painter 

Hugh  Gallegher,  painter 

J.  F.  Soderstrom,  painter 

James  Edmonds,  painter 

Thomas  Jarman,  painter 

Edwin  Sprague,  painter 

James  Barlow,  painter 

Harry  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer  and  Sunday  watchman 

Pat.  Dunn,  laborer 

Pat:  McDermott,  laborer 

Pat.  Ireland,  laborer 

James  Miner,  laborer 

Thomas  McNamara,  laborer 

E.  Given s,  watchman 

George  H.  Hare,  stationery 

W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  lumber 

McNally   &   Hawkins,   plumbing    and    gasfitting 

material  

Henning  &  McKee,  paints 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  hardware,  lime,  and  cement 

William  Fruhling  &  Co.,  wrought  iron 

Metcalf  &  McLellan,  mill  work 

San  Jose  Water  Company,  water 

J.  H.  Cunan,  sand  and  dirt I 

Peter  Doyle,  dirt | 
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Name  and  service. 


Guy  Douglas,  sand 

Kneedler  &  Hulse,  lime  and  cement 

M.  Campbell,  sheet  iron,  tin,  etc 

Total  for  September 

Expenses  for  October, 

P.  W.  Eeardon,  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Bvaly,  Clerk 

Thomas  Dickson,  carpenter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter 

James  Howard,  carpenter 

S.  W.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carpenter 

W.  E.  Bennett,  foreman 

B.  F.  WhipjDle,  carpenter 

C.  P.  Fairfield,  carjjenter.... 

O.  y.  Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Elvers,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Clemence,  carpenter 

E.  A.  Buhner,  carpenter 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  Hollister,  carpenter 

William  La  Piere,  carpenter 

W.  S.  Bojies,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  cai'penter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Eussell,  carpenter 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

J.  J.  McDaniel,  ca'"penter 

George  Fitzgerald,  carpenter 

M.  F.  Harley,  carpenter 

C.  W.  Jordon,  carpenter 

D.  A.  Chamberlain,  carpenter 

M.  D.  Green,  carpenter 

James  A.  Ellis,  carpenter 

Charles  Welty,  carpenter 

Charles  Eockwell,  carpenter 

D.  Van  Idcrstinc,  carpenter 

P.  E.  Wells,  carpenter 

Charles  Curdts,  carpenter 

H.  A.  De  Laej',  carpenter 

F.  T.  Maynard,  carpenter 

Edwin  Sears,  carpenter 

John  Madden,  carpenter 

E.  Mellown,  carpenter 

E.  II.  Morrison,  carpenter 

J.  M.  Conner,  carpenter 


$35  00 

112 

75 

248 

15 

$15,509 

49 

§230 

00 

110 

00 

104 

00 

104 

00 

88 

00 

104 

00 

94 

00 

156 

00 

98 

00 

104 

00 

104 

00 

83 

00 

104 

00 

104 

00 

100 

00 

104 

00 

100 

00 

104 


Name  and  service. 


A.  F.  Ashly,  carpenter 

J.  E.  Drew,  stair-builder 

M.  Campbell,  for  tinners  and  pipe-makers 

P.  Maloney,  tinner 

D.  Hogan,  gasfitter 

J.  C.  Corcoran,  helper 

Thomas  Kelleher,  gasfitter 

E.  J.  Bradford,  gasfitter 

John  Nevill 

John  Hegarty 

P.  Stewart 

William  Kelly 

Joh n  Greenhalgh 

Morgan  Toy 

A.  W.  Henning,  painter,  (self  and  Whipple) 

James  Mulvenna,  painter 

D.  McGinley,  painter 

Ed.  Kronholm,  painter .* 

Hugh  Gallegher,  painter 

J.  F.  Soderstrom,  painter 

James  Edmonds,  jjainter 

Thomas  Jarman,  painter 

Edwin  Sprague,  painter 

James  Barlow,  painter 

K.  H.  Eiggs,  i^ainter 

John  Steadman,  painter 

James  Creary,  painter 

Harry  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer  and  Sunday  watchman 

Patrick  Dunn,  laborer 

Patrick  McDermott,  laborer 

Thomas  McNamara,  laborer 

James  Miner,  laborer 

Charles  Wiedeman,  laborer 

Patrick  Ireland,  laborer 

Patrick  Cahill,  laborer 

Thomas  Brady,  bricklayer 

John  P.  Steele,  bricklayer 

William  Ingram,   bricklayer 

E.  Givens,  watchman 

Donald  McKenzie,  ornamental  work 

E.  Power,  ornamental  work 

W.  S.  Bradley,  sand 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  hardware,  cement,  and  lime 

Henning  &  McKee,  paints , 

William  Fruhling  &  Co.,  wrought  iron 

M.  Campbell,  sheet  iron,  tin,  etc 

Metcalf  &  McLellan,  mill  work 

McNally  &  Hawkins,  plumbing  and  gasfitting  ma 

terial 


586  51 
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Name  aad  service. 


Amount. 

$173  75 

2,247 

58 

30 

00 

29 

25 

621 

00 

10 

00 

§19,451  42 

$230  00 

110 

00 

150 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

20 

00 

88 

00 

88 

00 

94 

00 

100 

00 

78 

00 

100 

00 

82 

00 

88 

00 

76 

00 

92 

00 

96 

00 

83 

00 

88 

00 

92 

00 

98 

00 

12 

00 

100 

00 

102 

00 

98 

00 

83 

00 

94 

00 

98 

00 

96 

00 

71 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

95 

00 

76 

00 

79 

00 

84 

00 

100 

00 

Kneedler  &  Hulse,  lime  and  brick.... 

W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  lumber 

San  Jose  Water  Company,  water 

Guy  Douglas,  gravel,  sand,  and  dirt 

Peter  Doyle,  dirt 

William  A.  January,  printing 

Total  for  October 

Expenses  for  November. 

P.  W.  Eeardon,  Superintendent 

J.  M.  Braly,  Clerk 

W.  E.  Bennett,  foreman 

Thomas  Dickson,  carpenter 

Thomas  Madden,  carpenter 

James  Howard,  carpenter 

S.  W.  De  Lacy,  carpenter 

S.  B.  Squires,  carjienter 

B.  F.  Whipple,  carpenter 

C.  P.  Fairtield,  carpenter 

O.  y.  Wallace,  carpenter 

H.  Elvers,  carpenter 

C.  A.  Clemence,  carpenter 

E.  A.  Bulmer,  carpenter 

Morgan  Miles,  carpenter 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  HoUister,  carpenter 

William  La  Piere,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carpenter 

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

George  C.  Eussell,  carpenter 

H.  J.  Bradley,  carpenter 

George  Fitzgerald,  carpenter 

M.  F.  Harley,  carpenter 

C.  W.  Jordan,  carpenter 

D.  A.  Chamberlain,  carpenter 

M.  D.  Green,  carpenter 

J.  A.  Ellis,  carpenter 

Charles  Welty,  carpenter 

Charles  Eockwcll,  carpenter 

P.  E.  Wells,  carpenter 

Charles  Curdts,  carj^enter 

H.  A.  De  Lacy, carpenter 

F.  T.  Maynard,  carpenter 

Edwin  Scars,  carpenter 

John  Madden,  carpenter 

I   E.  Mellowu,  carpenter 


14* 
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R.  H.  Morrison,  carpenter 

J.  M.  Conner,  carpenter 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter 

W.  S.  Boyles,  carpenter 

J.  R.  Drew,  stair  builder 

John  Hegan,  stair  builder 

Robert  Torrance,  stair  builder 

M.  Campbell's  tinners 

P.  Maloney,  tinner 

D.  Hogan,  gastitter 

J.  C.  Corcoran,  helper 

Thomas  Kelleher,  gasfitter 

John  Nevill,  helper., 

P.  Stewart,  plumber 

William  Kelly,  helper 

Morgan  Toy,  helper 

M.  O'Brien,  plumber 

E.  Givens,  watchman 

William  Ingram,  bricklayer 

A.  W.  Henning,  painter  (self  and  Whipple) 

James  Mu'venna,  painter 

D.  McGin ley,  j^aiu ter 

Hugh  Gal  higher,  pain  ter 

Thomas  Jarman,  painter 

Edwin  Sprague,  painter 

James  Barlow,  painter 

R.  H.  Riggs,  painter 

John  Steadman,  painter 

James  Creary ,  painter 

Ed  ward  Kronholm,  painter 

S.  Prideaux,  painter 

Hari-y  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer  and  Sunday  watchman 

Patrick  Dunn,  laborer 

Pat.  Mc Dermott,  laborer 

Thos.  McNamara,  laborer 

James  Miner,  laborer 

Charles  W iedeman,  laborer , 

Pat.  Ireland,  laborer 

Pat.  Cahill,  laborer 

M.  Dowden,  laborer , 

A.  Agui lar,  laborer ; , 

Pat.  D wy er,  laborer , 

D.  Coughlin,  laborer , 

McNally  &  Hawkins,  plumbing  and  gasfitting  ma 

terial , 

Henning  &  McKee,  paints,  etc , 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  hardware,  lime,  and  cement , 

M.  Campbell,  sheet  iron,  tin,  etc , 

Wm.  Fruhling  &  Co.,  wrought  iron , 
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Name  and  service. 


Amount. 


F.  B.  Murdoch,  printing 

Evening  Guide,  printing 

Metcalf  &  McLeiian,  mill  work 

Kneedler  &  Hulse,  brick 

Guy  Douglas,  sand,  gravel,  and  dirt. 

W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co..  lumber 

Dillon  &  Drew,  lumber 

San  Jose  "Water  Co.,  water 


Total  for  Koveraber. 


Expenses  for  December. 


P.  W.  Eeardon,  Superintendent. 

J.  M.  Braly,  Clerk 

W.  E.  Bennett,  foreman 

Thos.  Dickson 

Thos.  Madden 

James  Howard 

S.  W.  DeLacy 

S.  B.  Squires 

B.  F.  Whipple 

C.  P.  Fairtield... 

O.  V.  Wallace 

H.  Eivers 

C.  A.  Clemence 

E.  A.  Bulmer 

Morgan  Miles 

Thomas  Clark,  carpenter 

P.  Hollister,  carpenter 

Wm.  La  Piero,  carpenter 

H.  W.  Maloney,  carpenter    

J.  Elliott,  carpenter 

Geo.  C.  Eussell,  carjienter 

"W.  S.  Boyles,  carpenter 

Geo.  Fitzgerald,  carpenter 

C.  W.Jordan,  carpenter 

M.  D.  Gi'cen,  carpenter 

James  A.  Ellis,  carpenter 

Charles  Welty,  carpenter 

Charles  Eockwell,  carpenter 

P.  E.  Wells,  carpenter 

Charles  Curdts,  carpenter 

H.  A.  DcLacy,  carpenter 

Edwin  Scars,  carpenter 

John  Madden,  carpenter , 

E.  Mellown,  carpenter 

J.  M.  Conner,  cai'pentcr 

A.  F.  Ashley,  carpenter 

F.  T.  Maj'nard,  carpenter 


S8  00 

13  10 

680  02 

12  60 

39  00 

643  50 

987  73 

30  00 

$11,390  51 


§230  00 
110  00 
138  00 
92  00 
92  00 
92  00 
52  00 
52  00 
58  00 
94  00 

89  00 
72  00 

90  00 
92  00 
82  00 
88  00 
92  00 

74  00 
76  00 
50  00 
86  00 
90  00 
84  00 
92  00 

79  00 
92  00 
64  00 
72  00 
36  00 
56  00 
84  00 

80  00 

75  25 
64  00 
74  00 
50  00 
32  00 
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Name  and  service. 


J.  E.  Drew,  stair  builder 

John  Ilegan,  stair  builder 

Eobt.  Torrance,  stair  builder 

John  Eyan,  stair  builder 

Eichard  Nagle,  stair  builder , 

M.  Camjibell's  tinners , 

P.  Maloney,  tinner 

J.  C.  Corcoran,  helper 

Thos.  Kell eher,  gasfitter 

John  Ne vill,  gasfitter 

P.  Stewart,  plumber 

Wm.  Kelly,  helper 

M.  O'Brien,  plumber 

A.  W.  Henning,  painter  (self  and  Whipple) 

Jas.  Mu Ivenna,  pai nter 

D.  McGinley,  painter 

Edwin  Sprague,  painter 

S.  Prideaux,  painter 

John  Steadman,  painter 

James  Creary ,  painter 

Edward  Kronholra,  painter , 

Eobei't  Lawson,  painter 

Thomas  Jarmau,  painter 

Daniel  Lee,  painter , 

Harry  King,  laborer 

John  Curry,  laborer  and  Sunday  watchman , 

Pat.  Dunn,  laborer 

Thos.  McNaniara,  laborer , 

Pat.  Dwyer,  laborer 

D.  Cough lin,  laborer 

E.  Givens,  watchman 

P.  W.  Eeardon,  blocks  and  ropes 

Henning  &  McKee,  paints 

A.  Pfister  &  Co.,  hardware 

Kneedler  &  Hulse,  lime 

Wm.  Fruhling  &  Co.,  wrought  iron 

M.  Campbell,  sheet  iron,  tin,  etc 

Metcalf  &  McLellan,  mill  work 

Guy  Douglas,  dirt,  sand,  and  gravel 

W.  P.  Dougherty  &  Co.,  lumber 

George  H.  Hare,  stationery 

San  Jose  Water  Co.,  water 

McNally  &  Hawkins,  plumbing  and  gasfittiug  ma- 
terial   

Total  for  December 

Total  from  June  1st  to  December  30th,  1871 
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The  foregoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  and  amount  of  all 
accounts  that  have  been  allowed  against  the  State  Normal  School  build- 
ing from  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  December 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  remaining  unpaid. 

J.  M.  BEALY,  Clerk. 


ABSTEACT  OF  LUMBEE    ACC'T   OP  W.  P.  DOUGHEETY  &  CO. 


September    1... 


September 
September 


Medwood  {common). 


18  p 
40  p 

8p 

6p 

9p 

3p 
15  p 
20  p 
50  p 
50  p 
350  feet 


eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 


6 

2 
10 
20 
12 

2 
120 
120 

4 

2 
11 

1 
27 
16 
15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
12 
33 
31 

1 
25 


eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eco 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eco 

eces 


2x3       

1x12     20 

1x12     12 

1x12     16 

1x12     20 

2x6       12 

2x6       18 

4x6       20 

2x6       18 

2x4       18 

1x3       10 

1x12     18 

4x4       14 

4x6       14 

6x6       16 

3x12     16 

2x6       18 

2x4       20 

4x6       20 

1x12     18 

1x10     18 

6x6       20 

6x6       22 

3x12     16 

3x10     16 

3x8       16 

2x4  20  selected 

1x12     14 

1x12     12 

1x4       14 

1x12     18 

1x10     18 

1x12     20 

3x10     34 

3x10     40 

3x10     28 

3x10     20 


180 

360 

480 

128 

120 

108 

54 

600 

360 

600 

125 

350 

152 

168 

96 

480 

360 

156 

80 

2,160 

1,800 

240 

132 

528 

40 

864 

208 

210 

180 

75 

324 

270 

240 

2,805 

1,550 

70 

1,250 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

September    6... 

54  jjieces  3x10     24 

3,240 

320 

330 

240 

56 

100 

140 

222 

240 

330 

756 

300 

52 

20 

400 

275 

144 

64 

32 

220 

180 

52 

2,150 

1,960 

1,500 

585 

405 

720 

1,800 

680 

1,360 

900 

340 

700 

425 

3,450 

660 

300 

32 

14 

320 

828 

128 

936 

32 

1,504 

12 

16 

240 

12 

4  pieces  3x10     32 

September    7... 

6  pieces  3x10     22 

5  pieces  3x8       24 

1  piece    3x8       28 

September    8... 

2  pieces  2x10     12 

5  pieces  2x12     14 

6  pieces  2x10     22 

. 

10  pieces  1x12     24 

15  pieces  1x12     22 

September  16... 

42  pieces  1x12     18 

20  pieces  1x10     18 

4  pieces  2x4       20 

1  piece    2x6       20 

20  pieces  1x12     20 

16  pieces  1x10     20 

4  pieces  4x6       18 

4  pieces  1x12     16 

2  23iecc8  2x6       16 

11  pieces  1x12     20  selected 

10  pieces  1x12     18  selected 

4  pieces  2x4       20  selected 

43  pieces  3x10     20 

28  pieces  3x10     28 

25  pieces  3x10     24 

9  pieces  3x10     26 

9  pieces  3x10     18 

9  pieces  3x10     32 

October  1 

18  pieces  3x10     40 

8  pieces  3x10     34 

17  pieces  3x10     32 

9  pieces  3x10     40 

4  jjieces  3x10     34 

7  pieces  3x10     40 

5  pieces  3x10     34 

69  pieces  3x10     20 

12  pieces  3x10     22 

5  pieces  3x10     24 

2  pieces  4x4       12 

1  piece     2x6       14 

8  pieces  3x8       20 

23  pieces  3x8       18 

4  pieces  3x8       16 

26  pieces  3x8       18 

2  pieces  4x4       12 

94  pieces  1x12     16 

1  piece    3x4       12 

1  piece    4x4       12 

12  pieces  2x4       30 

1  piece    3x4       12 

Ill 


October  1... 
October  18. 

October  20. 


October  21. 
October  22. 


October  24. 


October  2''. 


2p 

IP 
5p 

IP 

127  p 

10  p 

IP 

IP 

2p 

40  p 

24  p 

100  p 
76  p 

24  p 

IP 

12  p 

2p 

2p 

Ip 

8p 

2p 

12  p 

12  p 

Ip 

52  p 

2p 

IP 


ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 
eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 


33  pieces 
19  pieces 
10  pieces 
31  pieces 
3  pieces 

2  pieces 
7  pieces 

3  pieces 

1  piece 
3  pieces 

2  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

3  pieces 

4  pieces 
plank  IJ 


4x4 

16 

4x4 

12 

4x4 

14 

3x10 

34 .* 

4x4 

14 

1x6 

16 

1x6 

14 

3x10 

32 

3x10 

34 

3x10 

40 

2x4 

18 

2x6 

18 

2x6 

2x4 

18 

2x4 

18 

2x6 

2x4 

22 

3x10 
3x10 

28 

32 

3x10 

32 

3x10 

84 

3x10 

38...; 

3x10 

28 

3x10 

32 

3x10 

28 

3x10 

32 

3x10 

40 

2x6 

20 

2x6 

18 

4x8 

18 

2x6 

2x4 

2x6 

12 

2x6 

16 

2x6 

14 

2x6 

20 

2x6 

26 

4x4 

18 

3x10 

28 

3x10 

y2 

3x10 
3x10 

40 

22 

6x8 

30 

4x12 
4x6 

30 

12 

3x8 

20 

4x8 

18 

3x12 

16 

inch 

2x6 

21 

32 

19 

425 

19 

1,016 

70 

80 

85 

200 

480 

432 

772 

1,200 

912 

1,437 

352 

70 

960 

160 

170 

95 

560 

160 

840 

960 

100 

1,040 

36 

36 

1,526 

1,200 

396 

304 

140 

620 

88 

38 

490 

240 

100 

165 

240 

120 

24 

40 

144 

192 

862 

1,250 
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Date. 
October  25. 
October  26. 


October  27.. 
October  28., 

October  29., 
November  4 


November  9... 
November  10. 
November  11. 


November  12. 
November  14. 


November  15. 
November  14. 
November  16. 


1871. 
January  20 
January  21 

January  23 

January  24 
January  26 


Description. 


8  pieces  3x10     40. 
1  i5iece    3x10     34. 

1  piece  3x10  28. 
21  prfeces  1.1x12  16. 
20  pieces  lJxl2  14. 

2  pieces  lix8     14. 


2  pieces  lix8     14. 

2  pieces  1^x8     16. 
1  piece    1^x12  12., 

3  pieces  3x10     40., 
IJ  inch  plank 

'     ■       ^'xlO  16. 


15  lucu  piauK 

20  pieces  IJxlO  16. 

8  pieces  1^x12  14. 
100  pieces  2x4       18. 

9  pieces  1^x12  16. 


9  pieces 
6  pieces 

4  pieces 

5  pieces 
1  piece 

14  pieces 
5  pieces 
1  j)iece 
3  pieces 
5  pieces 
1  piece 

3  i^ieces 
1  piece 
5  pieces 

10  pieces 
5  pieces 
1  piece 

20  pieces 

1  piece 

2  2)ieces 

4  pieces 
1  piece 


3x10  18. 

3x10  24. 

3x10  26. 

3x10  28. 

4x4  14. 

3x10  20. 

3x10  24. 

3x10  32. 

3x10  24. 

3x10  32. 

3x10  24. 

3x10  24. 

3x10  18. 

3x10  22. 

3x10  28. 

3x10  26. 

3x10  28. 

3x10  28. 

3x10  32. 

3x10  20. 

3x10  24. 

6x8  16. 


common  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 

do  1x10. 


Feet. 


800 
85 
70 

504 

420 
28 
32 
18 

300 
1,075 

400 

168 
1,200 

216 

405 
360 
260 
350 

19 
700 
300 

80 
180 
400 

60 
180 

45 
185 
700 
325 

70 
1,400 

80 
100 
240 

64 


1,500 
1,030 
1,000 
1,000 
1,030 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,300 


Am't  charged  in  bill  Feb.  1. 
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Description. 


Feet. 


boards 

56 

25 
7 
12 
65 
25 


10. 


..2x4 
1x8 

..2x4 
1x10  16 
1x10  18 
3x10  20 
3x10  12 
1x10  16 
1x10  18 

.1x10 

.1x10 


Am't  charged  in  bill  March  1. 


boards  10  and  12  inch  12. 
boards  10,  12,  14,  and  16.... 
boards  10  inch  redwood 

2x4     redwood 

boards  1x10  redwood 

boards  1x10  redwood 

4pieces4x6    14     for  fence... 

2x4 

2x8 


736 

3,038 

1,280 

728 

375 

350 

360 

845 

375 

1,040 

1,020 


1,278 
1,374 
1,200 
1,200 
6,060 
1,200 
112 
1,000 
3,000 


boards  1x8  

boards  1x8  

boards  1x8  

boards  1x10 

34  pieces  4x4  

130  pieces  2x4     16  to  22 

boards  1x8  

1x8  

2x4  16,  18,  and  22. 

2x4  

3x4  

3x4  


Am't  charged  in  bill  May  1. 


30  pieces  2x4     12. 

2x4 
80  pieces  3x4     20. 


Am't  charged  in  Aug.  bill. 


24  pieces  2x8       20. 
60  pieces  2x8       18. 


1,433 
1,200 
1,172 
1,440 
945 
1.689 
1,197 
6,736 
1,400 
1,000 
1,650 
1,410 


240 

576 

1,600 


648 
1,440 


15* 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

2x4           

800 

1,800 

729 

550 

2,700 

300 

150 

240 

2,030 

August  7 

August  12 

August  17 

75  pieces  2x8       18 

27  pieces  2x8       20 

50  pieces  2x4       16 

100  pieces  2x8       20 

3x4           

2x3           

August  23 

August  31 

20  pieces  2x4       18 

29  pieces  3x10     28 

Am'nt  charged  in  bill,  Sept.  let. 
8  pieces  2x8       16 

September  16... 

168 

324 

5,235 

1,440 

330 

972 

2,480 

5,424 

216 

448 

450 

2,704 

11,387 

12  pieces  2x8       20 

September  20... 

20  boards  1,  8  and  10  inch 

4  pieces  2x12     18 

30  pieces  2x4       16 

36  pieces  2x10     16 

boards                  

September  23... 

boards                  

8  pieces  2x8       20 

16  pieces  2x12     14 

September  27... 
September  30... 

50  pieces  2x4       14 

104  pieces  2x10     16 

Amount  charged  in  Oct.  bill 

boards  1x18         

October  2 

1,092 

1,638 
960 

1,920 
500 
320 
640 
400 
640 
400 
300 

1,240 
420 
880 

1,220 
880 

20,191 

October  3 

78  pieces  2x8       16 

40  pieces  2x8       18 

120  pieces  2x6       16 

October  5 

2x4           

October  7 

20  pieces  2x6       16 

October  10 

40  pieces  2x6       16 

50  pieces  2x4       12 

40  pieces  2x6       16 

50  pieces  2x4       12 

October  13 

2x3           

2x6           

October  20 

20  pieces  2x8       16 

October  24 

80  pieces  2x4       16 

2x6       12,  14,  and  16.. 
80  pieces  3x4       16 

Am'nt  charged  in  bill,  Nov.  Ist.. 
126  pieces  2x14     16 

November 

4,662 

1,408 

756 

320 

13,45C 

44  pieces  4x6       16 

November  7 

63  pieces  2x6       12 

40  pieces  2x4       12 
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Date. 


November  8. 


November  18. 
November  23. 
November  29. 


December  4.. 
December  5.. 
December  9.. 
December  14 
December  22 


1870. 
September  5. 
September  6. 


September  7. 
September  8. 


November  16. 


Description. 


50  pieces  2x10 
16  pieces  2x20 
80  pieces  2x4 
6  pieces  2x10 
2x4 
3x4 
4  pieces  2x12 
20  pieces  2x6 
boards  1x12 
2x4 
30  pieces  2x6 


18. 
20. 
12. 
18. 


22. 
24. 


12. 


Am'nt  charged  in  bill,  Dec.  1st. 


2x4 
112  pieces  2x6       12. 
boards 

2x3 
boards 
100  pieces  2x6       18. 


Am'nt  charged  in  bill,  Dec.  30th 
Total  No.  Ft.  common  redwood 


Bedwood  Surfaced. 


IP 
8p 
Ip 
7p 

IP 

4p 

9p 

2p 

66  p 

35  p 

46  p, 

30  p 

24  p 

10  p 

2p 

40  p 


ece    1x18     12 

eces  Uxl2  14 

ece    1^x14  14 

eces  lixl2  16 

ece    IJxlO  16 

eces  UxlO  18 

eces  IJxlO  14 

eces  lixl2  12  Two  sides., 
eces  1x12     14  Mendocino 


eces  1x12 
eces  1x12 
eces  1x14 
eces  1x8 
eces  2x8 
eces  2x8 
eces  3x14 


16 

18 

12 

14 

24  Or, 

18 

18 


do 
do 
do 
do 

pine, 
do 
do 


670  feet,  U  Mendocino  pine. 


Total  number  of  feet. 


358  feet,  lixlj  and  2,  in  surface. 
Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1 


Feet. 


1,500 
432 
640 
180 
807 
316 
175 
480 
4,008 
1,067 
360 


Total  feet. 


17,170 


1,125 
1,344 

2,700 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 


11,969 
214,179 


358 


4,997 


358 
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Date. 


Description. 


Feet.  Total  feet. 


1871 
July  12.... 
July  20.... 

August  1 


September    2. 
September  21. 

September  28. 


October. 


November 


December  18. 
December  21. 


1870. 
October... 


Surface  2x.^J,  dressed  all  round, 
do       2x6,         do  do 

do        2x8,         do  do 

do        llxSi      do  do 


Am't  charged  in  August  bill. 

Surface,  H 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Sept.  1.. 


Surface 

do       1-16 

do       1-14 

do      li  wide  Mendocino. 


Am't  charged  in  Sept.  bill... 
Mendocino  surface,  extra 

Am't  charged  in  Nov.  bill... 
Surface  I  x8 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1. 


Surface , 
Surface , 


Am't  cfiai'ged  Dec.  30  ... 
Total 

Mendocino  Surfaced. 


63  pieces  1x10  12., 
20  pieces  1x10  14., 
30  pieces  1x10  16., 

2  pieces  1x10  18. 

3  pieces  1x12  10. 
51  pieces  1x12  12. 
.38  pieces  1x12  14. 
10  pieces  1x12  16. 

5  pieces  1x12  18. 

3  pieces  1x12  20. 

64  pieces  1x8  12. 
3  pieces  1x8  10. 

29  pieces  1x8  14. 


400 
350 
470 
271 


3,677 


1,500 

1,248 

126 

5,660 


1,800 


134 


1,000 
1,600 


630 

233 

400 

30 

30 

612 

532 

160 

90 

60 

512 

20 

271 
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Date. 


Description. 


October 


October  25. 


October  26. 


October  27.... 
October  28..., 

October  29..., 

October  31... 
November  1 
November  12 


January  30tb. 


1871. 
October  30th.. 


1870. 
October  22d. 


46  p 

6p 

7p 

6p 

2p 

21  p 

128  p 

17  p 

2p 

75  p 

33  p 

15  p 

5p 


eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 
eces 


1x8 

1x8 

1x8 

1x8 

3x14 

1x8 

1x8 

1x8 

1x8 


16.. 
18., 
20., 
22. 
18. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
16. 


1x10  14. 

1x10  16. 

1x10  18. 

1x10  12. 
1x8 
1x10 


1},  IJ,  and  2  inch. 


Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1st... 
Balance  due 


Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  31st... 
1,179  feet,  wide  surface 


Charged  February  1st 

Mendocino,  surface,  li 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Nov.  Ist.... 
Total 

Tongued  and  Grooved  Redwood. 


138  pieces  2x8  12,. 

68  pieces  2x8  14.. 

36  pieces  2x8  10.. 

24  pieces  2x8  18>. 

66  pieces  2x8  12.. 


Feet. 


491 

72 

93 

88 

126 

147 

1,024 

156 

22 

900 

429 

225 

50 

1,592 

1,089 

2,007 

1,514 

1,650 

1,671 

1,412 

1,504 

1,662 

1,508 

4,847 

1,645 
1,454 
1,540 


Total  feet. 


6,393 


1,179 


1,800 


2,208 

1,269 

768 

576 

1,056 
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Date. 

Description. 

Teet. 

Total  feet. 

October  22d 

8  pieces  2x8     14 

149 

149 

24 

192 

43 

8,464 

5,594 

7,970 

2,742 

12,376 

5,132 

9,787 

4,319 

1,000 

3,992 

4,476 

1.008 

1,846 

1,260 

432 
12,253 

3,260 
220 
134 

7  pieces  2x8     16 

1  piece     2x8     18 

October  24th... 

12  pieces  2x8     12 

2  pieces  2x8     16 

October  27th.., 

1x8  and  1x10 

October  29th... 

October  31st 

November  3d... 

November  5th.. 

November  8th.. 

November  9th.. 

November  10th 

November  15th 

November  16th 

November  2l8t. 

November  22d.. 

2x4     18 

1871. 
January  24th... 
May  29th 

30  pieces  2x4     18 

1x8  and  10 

October  23d 

cino  extra 

November 

By  amount  returned 

Total 

92,299 
5,481 

86,818 

Oregon  Pine,  Tong'd  and  Grov'd. 
Iix4  Oregon  pine,  tongued  and 

13,368 

1870. 
November  4th.. 

grooved,  No.  1 

1871. 
March  10th 

56,500 

13,368 

Am't  charged  in  bill  April  1st... 

Oregon  pine,  tong'd  and  groov'd 

do           do           do          ljx4.. 

Am't  charged  in  September  bill.. 

Oregon  pine,  tong'd  and  groov'd 

lix4 '. 

September  20th 
September  30th 

108 
5,000 

56,500 

October  13th... 

7,400 
1,718 
4,363 

5,108 

October  17th... 
October  25th... 

do            do            do 
do            do            do 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

October  27th... 
October  31st.... 

Or.  pine,  ton'd  and  groov'd,  lix4. 
do             do             do 

Amount  ohai'ged  in  bill  Nov.  1st. 

Total 

5,761 
2,668 

20,910 

95  886 

Select. 

16  pieces  6x6     16  redwood 

Amount  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1st.. 

Clear  Lumber. 
li  inch 

768 

November  14th 

1,326 
6,522 
2,383 
1,162 
6,079 
8,409 

10,027 
6,556 

10,534 
2,725 

768 

November   4... 

November    5... 

IJ  inch 

November    9... 

1 J  inch 

November  10... 

11  inch 

November  11... 

li  inch 

November  12... 

1 1  inch 

November  14... 

11  inch 

November  15... 

11  inch 

November  16... 

li  inch 

11  inch 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1st 
36  pieces  1x2 — 20 

December  19... 

108 

7,187 

13,004 

2,763 

1,152 

1,925 

88 

725 

775 

55,723 

1870. 
July   13 

Am't  charged  bill  Dec.  Slst.. 

Oregon  pine  sawed  into  furring 

redwood,     for     tonguing     and 

scroovin  e.,    1x4 

108 
7,187 

July  30 

redwood  2x4     14 

do        2x4     14 

do        2x4     16 

do       4x4     16 

do        llx-  14 

do       llx-  16 

Charged  in  August  bill 

203 
8,315 
3,271 
4,644 

781 

20,432 

August  1 

2x4,  for  tonguing  and  grooving.. 

1x4,  for do do 

2x4     14 do do 

2x4     18 

7 

12 

13 

Ux4 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

August  23 

2x4     18 

816 

126 

1,050 

10,550 

640 

2x4     14 

31 

Iix4     14  and  16 

Ijx2  redwood  furring 

1^x2  Oregon  pine  furring 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Sept.  1st., 
wide,  1}  inch 

September  15... 
22... 

3,907 

10,926 

268 

1,244 
910 
241 

3,064 

30,396 

Oregon  pine,  sawed,  1^x2  furring 
redwood,  sawed,  ljx4  furring... 
11x4: 

assorted,  1 J 

26... 

li 

sawed,  lix2,  furring 

Am't  charged  in  bill  Oct.  Ist 
IJ  inch 

October    2 

777 
1,954 
75 
1,500 
3,000 
7,187 
7,075 
1,000 

20,560 

5 

1^  inch 

10 

3x3  Oregon  pine 

17 

Iix2  redwood 

21 

li do 

26 

1  inch  do 

28 

1  inch  do 

li do 

Am't  charged  bill  Nov.  1st... 
Oregon  pine,  for  furring 

November 

3,038 
672 
400 
490 

22,568 

redwood,  28  pieces,  2x12     12... 
do          20  pieces,  2x10     12. 
do          20  pieces,  lfxl4     12.. 

Am't  charged  bill  Dec.  1st... 

redwood  boards 

December   4.... 

4,790 
120 
1,528 
2,000 
1,270 
3,639 

4,600 

13.... 

2x8     18 

4.... 

Oregon  pine  furring 

8.... 

do             do 

12..,. 

do             do 

13.... 

do            do 

Am't  charged  bill  Dec.  30th.. 
Total 

13,347 

174,921 
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Date. 


Description. 


December  12. 


December  15. 


December  16. 


December  17. 


Oregon  Fine  (32  feet  and  under'). 


19  pieces 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
12  pieces 

1  piece 

1  piece 
27  pieces 

7  pieces 

2  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 

2  pieces 
1  piece 

1  piece 

3  pieces 

2  pieces 
2  pieces 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
1  piece 

3  pieces 
1  piece 

1  piece 

8  pieces 

2  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  piece 
6  pieces 
5  pieces 

2  pieces 
1  piece 

3  pieces 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  piece 

3  pieces 

2  pieces 


3x18 

3x18 

10x10 

3x18 

3x14 

6x18 

3x18 

3x14 

8x20 

3x14 

3x18 

6x10 

10x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x24 

6x10 

6x10 

8x12 

10x10 

10x10 

8x18 

8x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

8x18 

6x10 

8x8 

6x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x14 

3x18 

3x18 

8x18 

6x10 

6x10 

6x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 


30 

22 

24 

30 

30 

32 

30 

30 

32  wide. 

30 

30 

32 

24 

22 

24 

30 

30  wide. 

28 

32 

22 

22 

24 

24 

30 

22 

24 

26 

30 

30 , 

24 

28 

32 

30 

20 

30 

30 

26 

22 

22 

32 

28 

26 

32 

30 

26 

22 

24 


Total  feet. 


2,565 

99 

400 

1,620 
105 
288 

3,645 
735 
854 
105 
135 
160 
200 
198 
216 
135 
180 
420 
320 
352 
183 
200 
576 
360 
297 
108 
117 

1,080 
270 
288 
140 
171 
150 
540 
675 
210 
117 
297 
264 
100 
280 
130 
144 
135 
117 
297 
216 


16* 
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Date. 


December  17.. 


December 
December 


19. 


20. 


December  21.. 


Description. 


eces 

eees 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 


3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

8x8 

6x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

6x10 

6x10 

8x10 

8x18 

6x10 

3x14 

3x18 

6x10 

3x24 

3x18 

3x14 

3x18 

3x18 

6x10 

6x10 

3x24 

3x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

2x14 

8x18 

8x12 

6x10 

6x10 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

3x18 

6x10 

6x10 

3x24 

3x24 


20 

18 

32 

30 

20 

18 

22 

32 

32 

24 

22 

20 

28 

32 

30 

26 

28 

30 

22 

32 

30  wide 

30 

30 

24 

22 

32 

28 

30  wide 

32 

30 

24 

32 

22 

18 

32 

22 

22 

32 

28 

32 

30 

26 

24 

31 

20 

22 

32 

28.... 

32  wide 
30 


Total  feet. 


180 
162 
288 
810 
630 
486 
198 
171 
320 
648 
198 
450 
700 
480 
200 
312 
280 
105 

99 
320 
540 
1,890 
315 
108 

99 
480 
280 
540 
165 
1,080 
432 
144 
198 
162 

75 
264 
176 
320 
420 
144 
405 
351 
324 
139 
720 
198 
960 
560 
192 
360 
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Date. 


Description. 


Total  feet. 


December  21. 


December  22. 


December  23. 


3p 

IP 
Ip 

IP 
Ip 
Ip 
2p 
2p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
Ip 
4p 
3p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
5p 
4p 
4p 

IP 
21  p 
2p 
4p 
Ip 
2p 

14  p 
IP 
IP 
IP 

lip 
5p 
5p 

IP 
Ip 
4p 
3p 
4p 
3p 
7p 
4p 

IP 

12  p 

3  pi 

5p 

IP 

15  p 
8p 


eces  3x18     30 

ece    3x18  32 

ece    3x18  20 

ece    3x18  22 

ece    3x14  30 

ece    8x18     24 

eces  6x10     28 

eces  6x10  32 

ece    3x18  30 

ece    3x18     26 

ece    3x18     18 

ece    3x18     18 

eces  3x18     24 

eces  3x18     20 

ece    8x22  30  wide 

ece    8x18     26 

ece    3x24  32  wide 

ece    3x24  30  wide 

ece    3x20  14  wide 

eces  3x18     30 

eces  3x18     24 

eces  3x14     22 

ece    3x18     20 

eces  3x18     30 

eces  6x10     32 

eces  10x10  24 

ece    8x8       30 

eces  6x10     32 

eces  3x18     30 

ece    8x18     24 

ece    8x10     30 

ece    3x18     30 

eces  3x14     30 

eces  3x18     30 

eces  3x18     22 

ece    3x18     24 

ece    8x18     24 

eces  3x18     30 

eces  3x18     24 

eces  3x18     18 

eces  3x14     30 

eces  3x18  22 

eces  3x18     30 

ece    8x18  24 

eces  3x18     30 

eces  3x18  22 

eces  3x18     18 

ece    6x10  32 

eces  3x18  30 

eces  3x14     30 


405 

144 

90 

99 

105 

288 

280 

320 

135 

117 

81 

81 

432 

270 

440 

312 

192 

180 

70 

675 

432 

396 

90 

2,835 

320 

800 

160 

320 

1,890 

288 

200 

135 

1,155 

675 

495 

108 

288 

540 

324 

324 

315 

693 

540 

288 

1,620 

297 

405 

100 

2,025 

840 
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Date. 


Description. 


December  23. 
December  24. 


December  26. 


December  27. 


December  28. 


IP 
IP 
13  p 
3p 
7p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
2p 

IP 
2p 
4p 
IP 
IP 
2p 
lip 
Ip 
7p 
9p 
Ip: 
2p 
5p 

IP 
2p 

IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
Ip 

IP 
2p 
2p 
6p 
IP 
IP 
2p 
5p 
5p 
2p 
2p 
2p 
5p 
3p 

IP 
6p 

19  p 
2p 

IP 
8p 
4p: 


ece    3x16  30 

ece    4x18  32 

eces  3x18  30 

eces  3x18  22 

eces  3x18  18 

ece    8x18  24 

ece    8x12  22 

ece    8x8  30 

eces  3x18  30 

ece    6x10  32 

eces  3x18  30 

eces  3x18  20 

ece    3x18  22, 

ece    3x18  20. 

eces  6x10  30 

eces  3x18  30 

ece    6x10  32, 

eces  3x18  30 

eces  3x18  30, 

ece    3x18  22 

eces  3x18  22 

eces  6x6  32, 

ece    3x18  30, 

eces  10x10  24 

ece    6x10  32. 

ece    3x18  30. 

ece    3x18  22. 

ece    3x18  20. 

ece    8x18  24. 

ece    6x10  32 

eces  6x10  28. 

eces  3x18  24. 

eces  3x18  22, 

ece    3x18  22. 

ece    3x18  20. 

eces  10x10  24. 

eces  3x18  24, 

eces  3x18  22, 

eces  2x18  18. 

eces  10x10  24. 

eces  3x18  30. 

eces  3x18  24. 

eces  3x18  22. 

ece    3x18  18. 

eces  3x14  30. 

eces  3x18  30. 

eces  3x18  24. 

ece    3x18  18. 

eces  3x18  22. 

eces  3x14  30. 


120 

192 

1,755 

297 

567 

288 

176 

160 

270 

160 

270 

360 

99 

90 

300 

1,485 

160 

945 

1,215 

99 

198 

480 

135 

400 

160 

135 

99 

90 

288 

160 

280 

216 

594 

99 

90 

400 

540 

495 

162 

400 

270 

540 

297 

81 

630 

2,565 

216 

81 

792 

420 
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Description. 


Total  feet. 


IP 

8p 

IP 
IP 

3p 
IP 
IP 
Ip 

6p 
108  p 
78  p 
5p 
3p 
3p 
5p 
7p 
7p 
IP 
IP 
4p 

IP 

IP 

IP 

12  p 

23  p 

IP 
31  p 

2p 
132  p 

6p 

156  p 

12  p 

9p 
30  p 

2p 
75  p 

1 
31 

1 

3 

1 
.34  p 

2p 

3p 

IP 
3p 

IP 
Ip 


ece  12x18  32. 
eces  3x18  30. 
ece  3x18  24. 
ece    6x10     32. 


eces 
ece 
ece 
ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 


3x8 
3x8 
6x8 
3x6 
3x8 
3x8 
3x8 
3x8 
3x8 
3x6 
3x4 
3x6 
3x6 


3x8 
3x8 
3x8 
3x8 
3x4 
3x4 


2x6 

8x8 
8x8 
8x8 
6x8 


4x16  32. 
4x16  24. 
4x16  21. 
4x16  20. 
10x10       . 


16. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
14. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
16. 
20. 
16., 


3x10  18. 

3x10  16. 

2x12  16. 

4x10  16. 

3x10  16. 

3x10  18. 
3x8 


10. 
14. 
18. 
20. 
22. 
16. 
18. 


2x12  16. 

6x8  16. 
6x8 
8x8 

2x12  18. 

3x8  26. 


18. 
20. 


16. 
22. 
24. 
26 
30. 


6x12  34. 
3x6   20. 


576 

1,080 

108 

160 

513 

128 

112 

107 

12,621 

949 

3,456 

2,808 

360 

81 

84 

200 

308 

336 

52 

39 

64 

30 

24 

45 

480 

736 

52 

1,240 

90 

4,224 

168 

5,616 

480 

396 

480 

36 

2,400 

04 

2  232 

'l07 

108 

52 

544 

117 

128 

138 

300 

204 

30 
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Date. 


Description. 


March  8. 


3p 

IP 

2p 

384  p 

IP 
9p 

IP 
3p 

IP 

IP 

IP 

IP 

33  p 

32  p 

135  p 

9p 

188  p 

27  p 

2p 

104  p 

IP 

2p 

IP 

IP 

21  p 

4p 

IP 
114  p 

IP 
IP 
Ip 

113  p 

7p 

90  p 

lip 

6p 

4p 

109  p 

IP 

12  p 

13  p 
8p 
8p 
4p 

lip 
54  p 

IP 
8p 

IP 
IP 


eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 


2x6 

18 

3x8 

24 

3x6 

14 

4x6 

12 

3x8 

14 

6x8 

12 

3x4 

14 

3x10 

14 

4x8 

14 

4x6 

14 

8x8 

14 

3x4 

16 

2x6 

16 

3x8 

16 

3x10 

16 

2x12 

16 

6x8 

27 

4x8 

16 

3x6 

16 

4x8 

16 

4x6 

16 

2x6 

18 

3x4 

18 

3x6 

18 

4x6 

18 

4x8 

18 

3x8 

18 

2x12 

18 

.3x10 

18 

8x8 

18., 

3x6 

20 

4x8 

20 

3x10 

20 

3x8 

20 

8x8 

20 

4x6 

20 

3x8 

22 

3x10 

22 

4x8 

92 

8x10 

22 

8x8 

22 

3x6 

22 

6x8 

22 

4x6 

22 

3x8 

24 

3x10 

24 

4x6 

24 

8x10 

24 

4x8 

24 

384 

18 

96 

8,064 

24 

252 

48 

42 

35 

37 

28 

74 

528 

528 

4,320 

117 

3,008 

2,916 

86 

2,496 

42 

64 

18 

18 

567 

144 

48 

4,104 

36 

45 

96 

3,390 

371 

4,500 

440 

636 

160 

4,796 

55 

696 

1,911 

936 

264 

352 

484 

2,592 

60 

144 

160 

64 
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Description. 


52  p 

Sip 

2p 

12  p 

10  p 

5p 

8p 

2p 

3p 

7p 

IP 
19  p 
3p 
5p 
IP 
IP 
16  p 
4p 
2p 

IP 
68  p 

75  i> 
375  p 
368  p 

34  p 
124  p 

47  p 
401  p 

76  p 
80  p 
54  p 

260  p 
90  p 
90  p 
90  p 

IP 

36  p 

36  p 

4p 

2p 

4p 

4p 

7p 

4p 

8p 

2p 

8p 

16  p 

8p 


eces  3x6 
eces  3x10 
eces  4x6 
eces  4x8 
eces  4x8 
eces  8x8 
ecesl0xl2 
eces20xl0 
eces  4x6 
eces  3x6 
ece    3x10 
eces  3x6 
eces  4x8 
eces  8x8 
ece    6x12 
ece    4x6 
eces  3x6 
eces  6x8 
eces  3x10 
ece    3x6 
eces  2x6 
eces  3x4 
eces  3x8 
eces  3x8 
eces  3x8 
eces  3x8 
eces  3x8 
eces  3x6 
eces  3x6 
eces  3x6 
eces  3x6 
eces  2x12 
eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
ece    6x8 
eces  6x8 
eces  6x8 
eces  6x8 
eces  6x8 
eces  0x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x8 
eces  8x10 
eces 10x1 2 


24 
24 
26 
26 
28, 
28, 
28, 
28, 
28, 
28 
28, 
30 
30 
30 
30, 
30 
32 
32 
26, 
16, 
16 
16 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24, 
14 
16. 
20, 
24 
16 
16 
20 
26 
12 
16 
18, 
22 
30 
32 
14 
20 
22 
24 
30 
32 
22 
28 


Total  feet. 


1,872 

5,040 

104 

832 

740 

735 

560 

466 

168 

294 

70 

855 

240 

300 

180 

60 

768 

512 

130 

24 

1,088 

1,200 

12,000 

13,248 

1,360 

5.456 

2,256 

8,521 

1,824 

2,400 

1,944 

8,320 

3,600 

4,500 

5,850 

48 

2,304 

2,592 

352 

240 

512 

295 

746 

469 

1,024 

320 

1,308 

2,352 

2,240 
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Date. 
March  20. 

March  25. 
March  30. 


April  Ist. 


August  30th. 
November.... 


1870. 
December  13th. 


Description. 


1  piece  4x10  16. 
3x6 
3x8 
4x6- 
4x8 
3x6 
10x10 

1  piece    4x6 

2  pieces  8x8 
5  pieces  3x6 

3  jjieces  3x6 

2  pieces  6x12 

3  pieceslOxlO 
2pieeesl0xl0 

1  piece     10x10  30 
3  pieces  10x10  31 

2  pieces  4x8       32 
1  piece    3x6       40 


18 

24  and  28. 

32 

32 

34 

36 

36 

31 

29 


Less  wide  lumber. 


Total. 


8  pieces  8x10 

8  pieces  8x10 

4  pieces  10x10 

12  pieces    4x4 

2x6 


28  and  38. 
36 


20. 


Amount  charged  in  bill  May  1st, 
139  pieces  2x8     18 


Amount  charged  in  August  bill. 
3  pieces  6x12     32 


Amount  charged  in  bill  Dec.  1st. 
Total 


Oregon  Pine  longer  than  32  feet. 


3  pieces  8x8 

1  piece    8x10 

1  i^iece 

1  piece 

1  piece 

1  piece 

1  piece 


8x8 

8x20 

3x18 

3x16 

6x16 


4  pieces  8x10 


48.. 

56 

54 

32  wide. 

40 

41 

42 

56 


Feet. 


53 

2,463 

1,236 

2,002 

3,413 

1,971 

1,940 

64 

340 

255 

162 

432 

774 

482 

250 

774 

170 

60 


1,488 
1,987 
1,000 
324 
1,484 


3,336 


576 


768 
373 
288 
427 
180 
164 
336 
1,492 
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Date. 


Description. 


Total  feet. 


December  13th, 


December  14th, 


December  15th 


IP 
Ip 

IP 
IP 
2p 

IP 
5p 

IP 
IP 
IP 
5p 

IP 

Ip 

2p 

4p 

IP 

IP 

4p 

4p 

1 

1 

1 


2p 
2p 
2p 
3p 
2p 
2p 

IP 
9p 
3p 
Ip 

IP 
2p 

IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
2p 
4p 
6p 
5p 
2p 
IP 


ece    8x8 
eoe     10x16 
ece    8x10 
ece     10x16 
eces  10x10 
ece     10x10 
eces  3x18 
ece    6x6 
lece    8x10 
ece    8x10 
eces  3x18 
ece    3x18 
ece    3x14 
eces  3x18 
eces  6x16 
ece    3x24 
ece    3x24 
eces  3x14 
ieces  3x18 
ece    3x24 
ece    4x16 
ece    6x16 
ece    3x14 
eces  8x20 
eces  3x18 
ieces  3x24 
eces  6x16 
eces  10x10 
ieces  6x8 
eces  2x14 
ece    3x14 
eces  3x18 
eces  3x20 
ece    3x14 
cee    8x8 
eces  8x10 
ece     8x8 
ece    8x10 
ece  10x10 
ece  10x10 
ece    6x12 
ece    6x16 
ece    6x12 
eces  4x16 
eces  3x24 
ieces  3x18 
eces  3x18 
eces  3x14 
ece    3x24 


54 

54 

46 

54 

40 

52 

40 

42 

56 

40 

40 

34 

40 

34 

42 

34  wide, 
40 

40 :., 

40 

40  wide, 

40 

42 

40 

32  wide. 

40 

40 

42 

40 , 

38 

34 

40 

34 

34  wide, 

34 

55 

56 

34 

46 

52 

53 

34 

42 

36 

40 

40  wide 

34 

40 

40 

30  wide 


288 
720 
307 
720 
666 
433 
900 
336 
373 
267 
900 
153 
140 
306 

1,344 
204 
240 
560 
720 
240 
213 
336 
140 
854 
360 
480 
672 
999 
304 
158 
140 

1,377 
510 
119 
293 
746 
203 
307 
433 
442 
204 
336 
216 
426 
960 
918 
900 
280 
180 


17* 
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Date.             1 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

December  15th. 

2  pieces  3x20     34  wide 

340 
350 
612 

1,680 
213 
204 
180 
333 
512 

1,260 
459 
171 
666 

1,440 
432 
227 
204 
216 
170 
210 
80 
203 
420 
306 
426 
420 
432 
210 
204 
216 
203 
280 
152 
700 

December  16th. 

1  piece     10x10  42 

2  pieces  6x18     34 

5  pieces  6x16     42 

1  piece    4x16     40 

1  piece    3x24     34  wide 

1  piece    3x18     40 

1  piece     10x10  40 

2  pieces  8x8       48 

7  pieces  3x18     40 

-  3  pieces  3x18     34 

1  piece    3x18     38 

2  pieces  10x10  40 

2  pieces  10x16  54 

2  pieces  6x12     36 

December  17th. 

1  piece    8x10     34 

1  piece    6x12     34 

1  piece    6x12     36 

1  piece    6x10     34 

1  piece    6x10     42 

1  piece    3x8       40 

1  piece    8x8      38 

3  pieces  3x14     40 

2  pieces  3x18     34 

2  pieces  8x8       40 

2  pieces  6x10     42 

2  pieces  6x12     36 

December  19... 

1  piece    6x10     42 

1  piece    6x12     34 

^     1  piece    6x12     36 

1  piece    8x8       38 

1  piece    8x10     42 

1  piece    6xs       38 

5  pieces  3x14     40 

1  piece    3x20     34   wide 

170 

1  piece    3x24     34  wide 

204 

1  piece    3x24     40   wide 

240 

December  20... 

1  piece    6x20     34 

340 

2  pieces  6x16     42 

672 

3  pieces  3x24     30   wide 

i           540 

1  piece    3x24     40   wide 

240 

7  pieces  3x20     34   wide 

j        1,190 

1  piece    6x12     36 

216 

5  pieces  3x18     34 

765 

1  piece    3x20     34   wide 

170 

3  pieces  3x24     40 

540 

1  piece    8x10     42 

280 

1  piece    3x22     30 

165 

1  piece    8x10     40 

267 

1  piece    6x8       38 

152 
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Date. 
December  20. 
December  21. 


December  22. 


December  23. 


Description. 


1  piece 
1  jDieee 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
7  pieces 
1  piece 
1  jjiece 
1  j)iece 
1  i^iece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  jjiece 
1  piece 
1  i^iece 

3  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  jJiece 

2  pieces 
2  pieces 
1  jjiece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
2  pieces 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
2  pieces 
7  ^)icces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 
1  piece 

Less  amount  of  wide  lumber. 


3x18 

3x8 

8x10 

8x8 

3x18 

2xU 

8x8 

6x12 

6x18 

6x8 

3x14 

3x24 

6x20 

3x20 

3x18 

2x14 

3x18 

3x24 

6x16 

8x10 

8x8 

8x8 

3x14 

3x18 

3x24 

3x16 

2x14 

6x18 

6x16 

3x24 

3x24 

3x20 

3x18 

10x10 

6x20 

3x18 

3x18 

3x14 

3x18 

3x14 

2x14 

3x18 

10x10 

3x8 

3x14 

8x8 


34 

40 

34 

38 

34 

34 

38 

36 

34 

40 

40 

40  wide. 
34  wide., 
34  wide., 

40 

34 

40 

40  wide.. 

42 

46 

48 

38 

40 

34 

40  wide.. 

40 

40 

34 

42 

40  wide.. 
34  wide.. 
34  wide.. 

40 

40 

34  wide.. 

40 

34 

40 

40 

40 

34 

34 

40 

40 

40 

38 


Feet. 


153 

80 
227 
203 
306 
553 
203 
216 
306 
160 
140 
240 
340 
170 
180 
158 
180 
240 
336 
307 
256 
203 
140 
153 
720 
160 

93 
306 
336 
480 
408 
170 
180 
666 
680 
180 
153 
280 
360 
980 

79 
153 
333 

80 
140 
203 


Total  feet. 


60,223 
9,607 

50,616 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

December  23... 

2  pieces  3x18     40 

360 
980 
79 
153 
333 
80 
140 
203 
999 
373 
576 
512 
203 
900 
171 
153 

1,377 
720 
342 
280 
213 
213 
540 
140 

1,071 
720 
433 
360 
373 
288 
666 
336 
216 
204 
180 
459 
213 

1,071 
720 

♦700 
213 
576 
768 
216 
360 
280 
765 

1,326 
336 
171 

7  pieces  3x14     40 

1  piece    2x14     34 

1  piece    3x18     34 

1  piece    10x10  40 

1  piece    3x8       40 

1  piece    3x14    40 

1  piece    8x8      38 

December  24... 

3  pieces  10x10  40 

1  piece    8x10     56 

2  pieces  8x8       54 

2  pieces  8x8       48 

1  piece    8x8       38 

5  pieces  3x18     40 

1  piece    3x18     38 

1  piece    3x18     34 

9  pieces  3x18     34 

4  pieces  3x18     40 

2  pieces  3x18     38 

2  pieces  3x14     40 

1  piece    4x16     40 

1  piece    4x16     40 

3  pieces  3x18     40 

1  piece    3x14     40 

7  pieces  3x18     34 

December  26... 

1  piece    10x16  54 

1  piece    10x10  52 

1  piece    8x10     54 

1  piece    8x10     56 

1  piece    8x8       54 

2  pieces  10x10  40 

1  piece    6x16     42 

1  piece    6x12     36 

1  piece    6x12    34 

1  piece    3x18    40 

3  pieces  3x18     34 

1  piece    4x16     40 

7  pieces  3x18     34,....' 

4  jiieces  3x18     40 

5  pieces  3x14     40 

1  piece    4x16     40 

2  pieces  8x8       54 

3  pieces  8x8      48 

1  piece    6x12     36 

2  pieces  3x18     40 

2  pieces  3x14     40 

5  i^ieces  3x18     34 

3  pieces  10x10  53 

1  piece    6x16    42 

1  piece    3x18    38 
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Date. 


Description. 


December  26. 
December  27. 


December  28. 


December  30. 


December  31. 


IP 
5p 

IP 
IP 
IP 
Ip 

IP 
4p 

IP 
3p 

IP 
IP 
IP 
12  p 
2p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
3p 
2p 
2p 

IP 
2p 

IP 
5p 
4p 

IP 
2p 
Ip 
2p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
2p 

IP 
Ip 


IP 
IP 
3p 

IP 
21  p 

IP 
7p 
3p 

16  p 
Ip 

23  p 

IP 
21  p: 


ece    6x16  78. 

eces  8x10  68. 

ece    8x10  56. 

ece    8x10  46. 

ece    8x10  40. 

ece    8x8  48. 

ece    6x16  42. 

eces  3x14  30 

ece    3x18  40 

eces  3x18  34 

ece  3x8  45 
ece  10x16  54 
ece    10x10  52 

eces  2x14  38 

eces  6x16  42 

ece    8x10  46 

ece    8x8  49 

ece    8x8  38 

eces  8x8  48 

eces  3x14  40 

eces  2x14  34 

ece    8x8  38 

eces  6x12  36 

ece  6x8  38 
eces  10x10  52 

eces  6x16  42 

ece    4x16  40 

eces  3x14  40 

ece    8x18  34 

eces  2x14  34 

ece    3x18  34. 

ece    6x12  36. 

ece    3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  34, 

eces  2x14  34, 

ece    3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  38, 

ece    3x14  40, 

ece    3x14  34, 

eces  2x14  34. 

ece    3x18  34, 

eces  3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  34, 

eces  3x18  40. 

eces  3x18  34. 

eces  3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  34. 

eces  3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  34. 

eces  3x18  40. 


624 

2,265 
373 
307 
267 
356 
336 
560 
180 
459 
90 
720 
433 

1,064 
672 
307 
261 
203 
768 
280 
158 
203 
432 
152 

2,165 

1,344 
213 
280 
408 
158 
153 
216 
180 
153 
158 
180 
171 
140 
119 
237 
153 

3,780 
153 

1,260 
459 

2,880 
153 

4,140 
153 

3,780 
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Date. 


Description. 


December  31. 


1871. 
January  2. 


January  3. 


January  6. 


3p 

IP 
12  p 
6p 
2p 
5p 

IP 
7p 

Ip 
4p 
2p 

IP 
3p 
Ip 
IP 
IP 
2p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
Ip 
4p 

18  p 
2p 
2p 

14  p 
3p 

IP 
8p 

17  p 
IP 
IP 

10  p 
7p 
7p 

10  p 

IP 
6p 
Ip 
IP 
IP 
6p 
3p 

IP 
Ip 
2p 
2p 
5p 
2p 


eces  3x18  34. 

eee    4x16  40. 

eces  3x18  40. 

eces  3x18  34. 

eces  10x10  58. 

eces  3x18  40. 

ece    3x18  38. 

eces  3x18  34. 


eee 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 


4x16  38. 

4x16  40. 

6x16  77. 

6x16  76. 

3x18  40. 

3x14  40. 

3x18  34. 

6x16  77. 

6x16  76. 

8x10  68. 

4x16  38. 

4x16  40. 

3x18  40. 

6x16  76. 

3x18  40. 

3x18  34. 

6x16  76. 

3x18  40. 

3x18  34. 

6x16  76. 

3x18  40. 

3x18  34. 

3x18  38. 

4x16  36. 

3x18  40. 

3x18  38., 

3x18  34. 

3x18  40., 

3x18  38., 

3x18  34.. 

12x14  40., 

10x10  52., 

4x16  40., 

3x18  40.. 

3x18  34.. 

12x14  38., 

4x16  40., 

4x16  38., 

4x16  36.. 

3x18  40.. 

3x18  38.. 


459 
213 

2,160 
918 
966 
900 
165 

1,071 

203 

852 

1,232 

608 

540 

140 

153 

616 

1,216 

453 

203 

213 

180 

2,432 

3,240 

306 

1,216 

2,520 

459 

608 

1,440 

2,601 

171 

192 

1,800 

1,197 

1,071 

1,800 

171 

918 

560 

433 

213 

1,080 

459 

532 

213 

406 

384 

900 

342 
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Date. 


January  6. 


January  31. 
March  20... 


April  1. 


1870. 
December , 


December  23... 


December  24. 


December  26. 


December  27. 


Description. 


4  pieces 

3  pieces 
1  piece 

7  pieces 
1  piece 

12  pieces 

1  piece 

2  pieces 

2  pieces 

4  pieces 

1  piece 

3  pieces 

2  pieces 

4  pieces 

8  pieces 
4  pieces 


3x18     34 

4x16     40 

4x16     36 

3x18     40 

3x18     38 

3x18     34 

3x14     40 

6x8       42 

6x8       42 

6x12     36 

10x10  40 

10x10  68 

8x22     40 

10x22  40 

3x6  

8x8     36  and  38. 

10x10       

2x6  


Total  number  of  feet. 


Oregon  Pine  {ivider  than  18  inches) 

Amount  from  page 

32  feet  and  under , 

over  32  feet , 

7  pieces  3x24     30 

1  piece    4x24     18 

1  piece    3x20     12 

4  pieces  3x24     30 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

3  pieces  3x24     40 

3  pieces  3x24     34 

3  pieces  3x20     34 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

1  piece    3x24     30 

1  piece    3x20     12 

2  pieces  3x24     30 

2  pieces  3x20     34 

2  pieces  3x24     40 

2  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x24     30 

2  pieces  3x24     40 

1  piece    3x24     34 

1  piece    3x24     30 

1  piece    3x24     40 

1  piece    3x24     34 

1  piece    3x20     34 

4  pieces  3x24     40 

1  piuco    3x20     34 


Feet. 


612 

63y 

192 

1,260 

171 

1,836 

140 

386 

336 

864 

333 

1,700 

1,174 

2,933 

649 

1,987 

1,000 

829 


3,548 
9,607 
1,260 
144 
60 
720 
408 
720 
612 
510 
408 
180 
60 
360 
340 
480 
340 
180 
480 
204 
180 
240 
204 
170 
960 
170 
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Date. 


Description. 


December  27. 
December  28. 


December  30. 


December  31. 


1871. 
January  2. 


January  3. 


Januaiy  28. 


1870. 
October  1. 


4  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x24     34 

4  pieces  3x24     30 

5  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x20     14 

1  piece    3x24     40 

1  piece    3x24     34 

1  piece    3x24     30 

2  pieces  5x24     34 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

3  pieces  3x24     34 

1  piece    3x20     34 

11  pieces  3x20     34 

3  pieces  3x24     34 

8  pieces  3x20     34 

5  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x24     34 

8  pieces  3x20    34 

5  pieces  3x20     34 

3  pieces  3x24     34 

2  pieces  3x24     40 

3  pieces  3x20     34 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

2  pieces  3x20     34 

4  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x22     34 

2  pieces  3x24     40 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

1  piece    3x20     34 

3  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x20     .34 

2  pieces  3x24     34 

2  pieces  3x20     34 

1  piece    3x22     38 

8  pieces  3x20     34 

3x24         

Total 

Fir  Lumber. 

55  pieces  3x10     16 

6  pieces  3x10    40 , 

2  pieces  3x10     32 

6  pieces  3x10     32 

65  pieces  3x10     16 

13  pieces  3x10     20 

13  pieces  3x10     18 

6  pieces  3x8   20 


680 
204 
720 
850 
70 
240 
204 
180 
680 
408 
612 
170 

1,870 
612 

1,360 
850 
204 

1,360 
850 
612 
480 
510 

408 
340 
680 
187 
480 
408 
170 
510 
170 
408 
340 
209 
1,360 
7,140 


2,200 
600 
160 
480 

2,600 
650 
585 
240 
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Date. 


Description. 


Total  feet. 


October  1 8  pieces  3x8  18, 

5  pieces  4x10  16, 

1  piece    8x10  12, 

1  piece    6x10  12, 

2  pieces  6x12  16, 
7  pieces  6x12  14. 

17  pieces  2x12  14, 
2  pieces  4x12  36, 
2  pieces  2x12  34, 

1  iDiece    6x12  24, 

2  pieces  2x4  18, 
21  pieces  2x12  34, 
12  pieces  3x18  12, 

1  piece     6x10  12 

1  piece    8x10  12 

3  pieces  6x12  14, 

7  pieces  2x12  14, 

8  pieces  4x16  12, 

2  pieces  3x8  12, 

5  pieces  4x10  22, 

1  piece    8x10  22, 

2  pieces  6x14  20, 

1  piece    6x10  18 

3  pieces  4x10  24, 

6  pieces  3x10  26. 

2  pieces  4x12  30 

2  pieces  4x12  26 

3  pieces  6x12  24 
2  pieces  3x10  24 

2  pieces  6x10  34 

3  pieces  8x8  22 

2  pieces  8x18  22 
38  pieces  3x8  16 

7  pieces  4x10  16, 
5  pieces  3x18  16 
5  pieces  4x16  16 

3  pieces  4x16  12 
2  pieces  6x12  16 
1  piece    6x12  14 

18  pieces  4x4  10 

1  piece    4x6  16 

2  pieces  2x6  16 

9  pieces  6x10  20 
1  piece  8x10  20 
1  piece  6x8  22 
7  pieces  6x8  28 

3  pieces  3x10  28 
9  pieces  3x10  26 

12  pieces  2x12  34 

18* 


288 
267 

80 

60 
192 
588 
476 
288 
136 
144 

24 

1,428 

648 

60 

80 
252 
196 
512 

48 
367 
147 
140 

90 
240 
390 
240 
204 
432 
300 
240 
352 
293 
1,216 
373 
373 
427 
192 
192 

84 
384 

32 

32 
900 
133 

88 
784 
210 
585 
816 
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Date. 


Description. 


October  1. 


12  p 

IP 
2p 
2p 
4p 
3p 
Ip 
24  p 

15  p 

IP 
33  p 
4p 
5p 
2p 
24  p 

16  p 
22  p 

6p 
2p 

IP 
5p 

IP 
Ip 
5p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
2p 
4p 
Ip 
IP 
IP 
15  p 
2p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 
9p 
4p 
2p 
2p 

IP 
lip 
lip 
9p 
2p 
5p 


eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

ece 

ece 

ece 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 


28. 
18. 


20. 
16. 


3x10  24. 

8x8  22. 

8x10  20. 

4x10  22. 

3x10  26. 

6x6  28. 

4x12  30. 

3x10  20. 

2x16  20. 

3x6  18. 

3x10  20. 

4x10  20. 

6x12  18. 
6x8 
3x8 

3x10  22. 

3x10  20 
4x10 
6x12 

6x10  18. 

6x10  20. 

8x10  20. 

4x10  22. 

4x10  24. 

3x10  20. 

4x10  20, 

2x12  26. 

8x8  22. 

3x10  24. 

4x4  12. 

8x10  20. 

8x10  22. 

3x10  26. 

4x12  30. 

6x10  34. 
6x8 
6x6 
4x6 

2x12  30.. 

4x6  34., 

6x6  28. 

3x10  26. 

4x12  30. 

3x10  32. 

3x10  22. 

3x10  26. 
3x10     28. 

2x12  34. 

3x10  24. 
4x16     12. 


28. 
28. 
28. 


720 

117 

267 

146 

260 

252 

120 

1,200 

795 

27 

1,650 

267 

540 

224 

864 

880 

1,100 

400 

192 

90 

500 

133 

73 

400 

50 

67 

52 

235 

240 

16 

133 

116 

975 

240 

170 

112 

84 

56 

60 

68 

756 

260 

240 

160 

55 

715 

770 

612 

120 

320 
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Date. 


Description. 


Total  feet. 


October  1. 


October  21. 


October  22. 


October  24. 


October  25. 


8  pieces 

4  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
21  pieces 

5  pieces 

6  pieces 

11  pieces 
1  piece 

3  jjieces 

4  pieces 
4  pieces 
1  piece 
6  pieces 
6  pieces 

8  pieces 
25  pieces 

6  pieces 

4  pieces 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
2  pieces 
1  piece 

6  i^ieces 

5  pieces 
1  piece 

12  pieces 
1  piece 

9  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 
5  pieces 

1  piece 

2  pieces 
1  piece 

50  pieces 
11  pieces 
21  pieces 

7  pieces 

8  pieces 
5  pieces 
5  pieces 

10  pieces 

20  jjicces 

8  pieces 

3  pieces 
1  piece 
1  piece 


2x6 
2x8 
2x6 


4x16  16, 

4x16  14, 

3x18  16. 

8x10  20. 

8x8  32, 

6x10  34, 

2x12  34 

3x12  14 

2x12  14 

3x10  26 

3x10  28, 

3x10  32 

4x10  18 

2x6  18 

3x10  18 

4x6  20 

4x8  18 

3x12  16 

4x16  12 

4x16  14 

2x6  12 


6x10  20 

2x12  34 

8x10  20 

8x8  32, 

4x16  16 

6x10  34 

4x16  14 

8x10  20 

4x16  12 

3x10  34 

3x10  32 

3x10  26 
3x8 
3x8 

3x12  16 

4x8  18 

3x10  22 

3x10  24 
3x8 
3x8 
3x12 

2x16  20. 

4x10  20. 

3x10  20. 

3x8  20. 

3x10  32. 


26. 
20. 


20. 
18. 
16. 


683 

300 

72 

133 

171 

340 

1,428 

212 

168 

715 

70 

240 

240 

72 

45 

240 

288 

384 

1,600 

450 

48 

20 

48 

32 

100 

408 

665 

171 

1,020 

170 

675 

133 

64 

425 

80 

130 

52 

2,000 

528 

1,008 

385 

480 

200 

180 

480 

1,060 

536 

150 

40 

80 
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Date. 


Description. 


October  25. 


October  26. 


October  27. 


October  28. 
October  29. 


November    4. 
November    5. 


November    9. 
November  10. 

November  11. 


November  12. 


9p 

2p 

5p 

2p 

4p 

9p 

23  p 

13  p 

4p 

IP 

IP 

13  p 

IP 
4p 

2p 

IP 

2p 

IP 
13  p 
2p 
4p 
23  p 
32  p 
23  p 

6p 
2p 
2p 
3p 
2p 
2p 
16  p 

IP 
5p 
3p 
5p 
10  p 

IP 
7p 
4p 
29  p 
7p 
6p 

IP 
5p 

IP 
5p 
16  p 
7p 
5p 


ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

eces 

ece 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 


3x10     34 


2x6 

30 

6x8 

30 

2x6 

30 

3x10 

26 

3x8 

30 

3x10 

32 

2x6 

30 

3x10 

24 

3x8 

30 

3x10 

28 

3x4 

32 

3x10 

32 

3x8 

20 

3x10 

40 

8x8 

32 

8x10 

20 

3x10 

32 

3x8 

30 

3x8 

20 

2x8 

20 

4x6 

20 

3x10 

24 

4x8 

18 

3x8 

20 

4x8 

18 

4x8 

18 

3x8 

20 

3x10 

32 

4x12 

16 

4x12 

12 

2x12 
3x10 

12 

24 

3x10 

24 

3x8 

18 

4x10 

24 

2x6 

30 

3x10 

28 

3x8 

26 

3x12 

24 

2x12 

24 

2x12 

22 

3x10 

32 

3x8 

32 

3x8 

22 

3x8 

18 

3x10 

18 

3x10 

24 

3x8 

22 

3x10 

32 

85 
270 
240 
120 
130 
240 
720 
690 
780 
240 

70 

32 
1,080 

60 
400 
342 
133 
160 

60 
520 

54 

160 

1,380 

1,536 

920 

288 

96 

80 
240 
128 

96 
384 

60 
300 
108 
400 
300 

70 
364 
288 
1,392 
308 
480 

64 
220 

36 
225 
960 
308 
400 
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Date. 


November  12. 


November  15. 


November  1. 
December  8. 
December  30. 


Description. 


December  30. 


1871. 
January  14, 

January  26. 


1  piece    6x12 

22  pieces  3x8 

4  pieces  3x8 

1  piece    3x10 

21  pieces  3x8 

18  pieces  3x10 


18. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
22. 
24. 


Total  number  of  feet. 


by  4x16     fir  returned 

by  4x16     fir  returned 

by  amount  fir  lumber  rejected. 


Am't  charged  in  bill  Dec.  31. 


8p 
5p 
3p 
IP 
IP 
IP 
3p 
2p 
3p 
Ip 
2p 
Ip 
9p 
10  p 
10  p 
2p 

IP 
2p 
3p 
4p 
IP 
IP 
7p 
5p 
Ip 


eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
ece    3x10 
ece    3x8 
ece    3x8 
eces  2x14 
eces  2x12 
eces  2x12 
ece    2x12 
eces  2x8 
ece    2x8 
eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
eces  3x10 
eces  4x12 
ece    3x8 
eces  3x6 
eces  2x10 
eces  2x10 
ece    2x10 
ece    2x10 
eces  2x10 
eces  2x10 
ece    2x10 
June  bill. 


22 

28.....'..........'.. 

24 

32 

32 

20 

20 

20 

24 

26 

24 

20 

22 

24.!!!!!!!!"!!!"! 

28 

20 

24 

32 

26 

22 

24 

20 

24 

22 

18  charged  in 


Feet. 


108 
968 
176 
60 
924 
1,080 


Total  feet. 


2,432 

990 

31,116 


7  pieces  4x16     16  rejected  fir 

returned  

2  pieces  4x12     26 

26  pieces  2x10     22 

7  pieces  2x10     20 


440 

350 

180 

80 

64 

40 

141 

80 

144 

52 

64 

35 

495 

600 

700 

160 

48 

96 

129 

148 

40 

33 

280 

185 

30 


595 
208 
962 
231 


81,169 


34,538 


46,631 
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Date. 

Description. 

Feet. 

Total  feet. 

January  30 

February  4 

21  pieces  4x8       18 

1,008 
590 

80 
267 

26 

54 

6x10         

4x8            

February  9 

4x16         

2x8           

3x18  charged  in  bill 
March  Ist 

To  amount  of  fir  lumber  used  of 
fir  rejected  by  T.  Lenzen 

Total  number  of  feet  of  fir 

Shingles. 

5  bunches 

55,266 

May  — 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

200 

27,750 

15,750 

19,602 

74,868 

1870. 
October  18 

1871. 
January    16 

5  bunches 

1  bunch 

April   18 

1  bunch 

May  25 

Ill  bunches  extra  sawed 

June    10 

8  bunches  extra  sawed 

Total  shingles  furnished 

Number  of  feet  of  each  class  of 
lumber  used. 

Redwood  (common) 

214,179 
23,591 
36,137 

86,818 

95,886 

768 

174,921  . 

286,400 

166,349 

49,081 

74,868 

45,900 

Redwood  (surface) 

Mendocin o  (surface) 

Tongued  and  grooved  redwood.. 

Tongued    and   grooved   Oregon 

pine 

Select  lumber 

Clear  lumber 

Oregon  pine,  32  feet  and  under.. 
Oregon  pine  longer  than  32  feet 
Oregon  pine  wider  than  18  inches 
Fir  lum ber 

Total 

Shingles 

2,400 
43,500 

1,208,998 

Shingles,  extra  sawed 

Total 

45,900 
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TIMBBE  AND  LUMBER  IN   NOEMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


Description. 


No.  Feet. 


456  pieces  8x10 
912  pieces  8x8 
16  i^ieces  10x10 
4  pieces  8x10 
8  pieces  6x10 
200  pieces  3x10 
2  pieces  6x6 
18  j^ieces  6x6 
896  pieces  8x10 
4  pieces  6x10 
6  pieces  6x10 
18  pieces  6x10 
56  pieces  6x10 
12  pieces  6x10 

8  pieces  6x6 
40  pieces  6x10 
4  jjieces  8x10 
4  pieces  8x10 
1  piece    6x10 
58  pieces  6x10 
8  pieces  6x10 
60  pieces  6x10 
50  pieces  3x10 
40  pieces  3x10 
8  pieces  3x8 
8  pieces  6x8 
4  pieces  6x8 
100  pieces  6x8 
140  pieces  3x8 
96  pieces  3x8 
240  pieces  3x6 
240  pieces  2x12 
680  pieces  4x6 
46  pieces  3x6 
1,824  pieces  2x8 
1,020  2x6 

16  pieces  8x8 
10  pieces  8x8 
8  pieces  8x8 
92  pieces  3x10 
2  pieces  6x8 
537  jjicces  3x8 
1,500  3x8 

270  pieces  3x8 
720  3x8 

56  pieces  3x8 
56  pieces  3x10 


lineal, 
lineal. 

62 

62 

62 

62 

20 

14 

lineal 

12 

12 

6 

6 

14 

7 


62 

68 

68 

6 

62 

7 

62 

62 

38 

52 

70 

6 

38 

38 

16 

16 

lineal , 

14 

lineal, 
lineal. 
60 


64 

62 

62 

68 

19 

lineal. 

18 

lineal. 

40 

40 


3,040 
4,866 
8,275 
1,652 
2,480 
31,000 
120 
750 
5,973 
240 
360 
540 
1,680 
840 
168 
1,600 
1,652 
1,812 
340 
1,740 
2,480 
2,100 
7,750 
6,200 
608 
1,664 
1,120 
2,400 
10,640 
7,296 
5,760 
7,680 
1,360 
966 
2,426 
1,020 
5,120 
3,410 
2,648 
14,260 
544 
20,406 
3,000 
9,720 
1,440 
4,480 
5,600 
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3,000 

183 

488 

1,052 

94,850 

51,000 

38,000 

2,700 

1,825 

6,924 

1,395 

16,875 

2,000 

556 

5,550 

4,800 

770 

400 

200 

28,850 

35,500 

11,846 

22,350 

1,179 

55 

4 

4 

15 

4 

30 

4 

8 

12 

20 

4 

1 

1 

10 

6,832 

5,337 

1,182 

2.340 

16,443 

3,912 

3,634 

144 

11,980 

4,871 

7,721 

5.292 


pieces 


eces 

ecea 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

eces 

ece 

ece 

eces 


Description. 


2x8       lineal 

3x6       16 

3x6       lineal 

2x6       lineal 

li  Oregon  flooring 

1  counter  ceiling 

li  weatherboarding 

3i  door  frames  in  basement 

blocking  on  wall  plates 

i  wainscotting,  4  ft 

i  wainscotting,  6  ft 

i  ventilator 

sheathing  on  tower 

sheathing  on  tower 

li  flooring 

2i  flooring 

li  ceiling 

U 

2x4       

1  dress  sheeting 

1  inch  sheeting  on  walls  .... 
2x4       linear  joist  bridging , 

timbers  in  principal  roof... 

2x4       

2x6       20 

6x12     36 

8x8       22 

3x10     22 

3x10     22 

2x10     14 

4x6       14 

10x12  28 

3x14     22 

2x14     22 

8x8       12 

6x8       10 

6x8       12 

2x8       12 

li  inch,  clear , 

1  inch,  clear 

3    inch, clear 

studding  

ceiling 

1 

1 

2  inch  piazza  floors 

1  inch  piazza  floors 

li  inch 

2  inch 
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6,500 

18,300 

4 

2 

4 

2 

12 

2 

19 

32 

12 

12 

4 

16 

16 

20 

3 

37 

32 

9 

50 

76 

176 

104 

220 

108 

19 

432 

200 

8 

16 

160 


4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

4 

4 

40 

1,500 

1,000 


pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
jjieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
jjieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 


Description. 


2    inch 

stair  material 

10x12  42 

8x22  42 

10x10  42 

8x12  12 

8x12  20 

8x12   8 

8x12  14 

6x8    7 

2x10  22 

10x10  52 

10x10  24 

8x10  22 

8x8   12 

6x8   14 

10x14  102 

3x8   31 

3x6    3 

3x12  12. 

3x12  16 

2x3   18 

2x12   8 

2x12   1 

1x12  25 

2x6   20 

2x12  68 

2x10  20 

2x6    1 

6x8   14 

6x8    8 

4x6    7 

8x8   22 

4x8   14 

4x8   10 

4x6   12 

4x8   14 

2x6   13 

2x8   29 

2x6   22 

2x6   14 

2x6   8 

2x8   14 

2x6   14i 

2x6   27 

2x8   14 

2x6   18 

2x3  lineal 

door  grounds 


19* 
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Description. 


7,000 

1  piece 
360 
1,200 

3  pieces 
1  piece 

29  pieces 

1  piece 
360 

300 

30  pieces 

20  pieces 
1,000 
1,540 

2  pieces 

2  pieces 
18  pieces 

13  pieces 
33  pieces 

6  pieces 

12  pieces 

4  pieces 
28  pieces 
65  pieces 

1  piece 
4  pieces 
11  pieces 
4,680 
400 
1,220 

9  pieces 

1  piece 

3  pieces 

7  pieces 
530 

650 

2  pieces 

2  pieces 
6  pieces 

1,100 
1,900 

14  pieces 

15  pieces 

4  pieces 

13  pieces 

3  pieces 
1  piece 

21  pieces 
10  pieces 
70  pieces 


surface,  1,  H,  li,  on  building 

3x24     44 

fir  in  benches 

1  Inch  rough  boards 

3x18     24 

2x16     22 

2x12     12 

6x6       18 

It,  1  inch  benches 

do  do 

2x12     12 

3x6       5 

in  mortar  boxes  and  concrete  frames. 

old  lumber  in  yard 

6x12     16 

3x10     20 

6x8       6 

3x10     20 

3x8       20 

10x10  62 


6... 
9... 

20. 
18. 
20. 
26. 
26. 


4x8 

6x10 

2x8 

2x6 

4x8 

3x10 

3x16 

in  yard, refused 

1  and  11,  in  benches 

old  lumber  in  scaffolding 

3x8       18 

8x10     30 

6x12     32 

3x16     26 

1  inch  rough  boards 

Oregon  lumber  in  yard 

12x14  20 

8x22     30 

2x6       18 

odd  lumber  inside  of  building. 


do 


do. 


3x6 

3x4 

3x8 

2x6 

3x8 

3x12 

6x10 

3x8 

2x6 


14. 
12. 
25. 
16. 
40. 
24. 
6... 
20. 
18. 
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45 

4 

22,000 

51,000 

7,000 

3,000 

900 

500 

2,640 

1 

1 

29 

43 

10 

3 

100 

2 

1 

1,570 

4 

18 

4 

462 

30 

172 

4 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

14 

4 

68 

48 

8 

76 

4 

12 

12 

8 

48 

20 

32 

10 

4 

2 

5 

2 


Description. 


pieces  2x8       18 

pieces  2x6       24 

1  inch,  surfaced  in  cornices 

IJ  inch  furrowing  and  counter  ceiling 

1  and  IJ  inch,  surfaced  in  building 

1  inch  rough  boards  in  office  

IJ  inch  rough  boards  clear 

1  inch  in  privy 

1  inch  in  building  and  scaffolding 

ece    8x10     18 

eee    8x8       22 

eces  3x10     20 

eces  2x10     18 

eces  4x4       14.. 

eces  4x6       16 

eces  3x8       18 

eces  3x18     32 

ece    2x14     24 

refused  odd  lengths  and  sizes 

pieces  3x24     32 

pieces  3x8       20 

pieces  4x8       38 

feet  pins 

pieces  2x8       12 

1  inch  rough 

eces  2x6       22 

eces  8x8       34 

eces  8x8       20 

eces  8x8      32 

eces  8x8       20 

ece    3x24     26 

ece    8x10     30 

eces  3x16     26 

eces  3x18     22 -. 

eces  2x8       16 , 

eces  2x6       23 

eces  8x8       22J 

eces  2x12     20 

eces  8x8       51 

eces  8x10     18 

eces  8x10     18 

eces  3x10     18 , 

eces  3x10     68 ." 

eces  2x4       24 

eces  6x8         6 

eces  3x6      20 

eces  8x10     68 

eces  8x8       16 

eces  3x10     24 

eces  2x6      24 ^ 


148 


Description. 


2  pieces  3x10     30 

27  pieces  2x10       5  stairway 

2  pieces  3x10     26  stairway 

51  pieces  2x10       5  stairway 

2  pieces  3x10     28  stairway 

2  pieces  3x10     20  stairway 

18  jjieees  2x12       5  staii-way 

2,000  lumber  in  ladders  and  raising  horses 

5.000  lumber    waste    in    concrete   boxes,  scaffolding 

stays,  etc 

1,000  feet  on  cornice  closing  frieze 

5  per  cent  waste  on  500,000  feet 

6  pieces  4x8       50  wall  plates 

9  pieces  4x8       64 

4  jjieces  4x8       44 

2  pieces  4x8       50 

4  pieces  4x8      30 

4  pieces  4x8       20 

4  pieces  4x8       20 

10  pieces  4x8     100 

64  pieces  3x10     40 

16  pieces  3x10     lOJ 

50  pieces  3x10     32 

50  pieces  3x10     24 

32  pieces  3x10     20 

23  pieces  3x10     28 

150  pieces  3x10     32 

20  pieces  4x12     20 

basement  window  frames 

basement  door  frames 

4  pieces  4x12     30 

52  pieces  4x16     24 

54  pieces  3x18     24 

54  pieces  3x20     32 

164  pieces  3x18     34 

166  pieces  3x18     30 

80  pieces  3x18     12 

40  pieces  3x24     30 

41  pieces  3x24     40 

4  pieces  3x22     30 

4  pieces  3x22     40 

30  pieces  3x18     30 

30  pieces  3x18     40 

48  pieces  3x12     14 

44  pieces  3x18     24 '. 

60  pieces  3x20     34 

166  pieces  3x18     30 

80  pieces  3x18     12 

16  pieces  2x6       32 

36  pieces  2x6       34 
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Description. 


18  pieces  3x24     16 

42  pieces  3x18     16 

22  pieces  3x24     34 

20  pieces  3x18     34 

22  pieces  2x14     34 

1  piece  12x18     36 

15  pieces  2x12     18  

72  pieces  3x20     66 

20  pieces  2x8       18 

furring  and  joists  in  vault 

Total 

Amount  of  brick  in  basement,  (kiln  count) 


No.  feet. 


1,728 
3,024 

4,488 

3,060 

1,738 

648 

540 

23,760 

480 

250 


1,140,584 


420,000 


CERTIFICATE. 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  estimate  by  measurement 
of  the  lumber  in  the  State  Normal  School  House  located  at  San  Jose,  to 
the  best  of  knowlede-e  and  belief. 

J.  J.  DENNY. 

C.  C.  COOK. 
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OF      THE      ASSEMBLY, 
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RAILROAD    FREIGHTS   AND    FARES. 
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1 


REPORT    OF    OOlSIiVIITTEE. 


NINETEENTH    SESSION    OF    THE    LEGISLATUEE    OF    THE    STATE    OF 

CALIFOKNIA. 


Sacramento,  February,  1872. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Committee  on  Corporations  from  the  Assembly,  to 
whom  was  referred  Assembly  Bills  Numbers  Seven  and  Nine,  each 
entitled — "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  railroad  companies  and  the  management  of  the  affairs 
thereof,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto,  approved  May  twentieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  " — report  that  they  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  are 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  demanded  of  the  committee 
a  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  and  demands  of  this  House  an 
attentive  hearing  before  final  action  on  the  bills  introduced. 

Deeming  the  matter  referred  to  them  one  upon  which  adverse  opinions 
could  be  entertained,  the  committee  first  proceeded  to  ascertain  if  pos- 
sible the  complaints  or  injuries  which  the  bills  were  designed  to 
remed}^,  and  afterward  to  call  in  and  examine  all  available  evidence 
tending  to  show  the  effect  which  the  proiiosed  bills  would  have  upon 
railroad  companies,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  should  govern 
the  committee  in  amending  the  bills  offered,  or  in  preparing  a  substitute 
which  would  do  exact  justice  between  the  people  of  the  State  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the  other.  To  that  end  the 
committee  called  before  them  the  authors  of  the  bills,  and  many  wit- 
nesses who,  from  residence  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  wore  sup- 
posed to  bo  able  to  represent  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  wrongs,  if 
any,  suffered  by  them.  The  result  of  the  evidence  of  this  class  of  wit- 
nessess  was  that  no  cause  of  complaint  existed  against  any  railroad  com- 


pany  of  this  State  as  to  the  rates  of  freights  and  fares  now  charged  by- 
it,  aud  that  the  only  and  real  object  of  the  bills  undv^r  consideration  was 
not  80  much  to  change  the  present  rates,  as  to  fix  them  where  they  are, 
and  thus  to  prevent  a  future  increase.  No  extortion  or  oppression 
was  proved.  Some  vague  and  unauthenticated  complaints  wei'e  made  in 
regard  to  certain  rates  charged  at  way  stations  between  Colfax  and 
Truckee  upon  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  because,  it  was  alleged,  that 
such  way  rates  were  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  through  rates  from  Sac- 
ramento to  the  SLate  line,  than  the  residents  of  the  locality  desired  to 
pay.     With  what  justice  this  complaint  is  made  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  offered  were  then  examined  and  the  expla- 
nations of  the  authors  received,  but  although  the  committee  patiently 
listened  to  all  which  the  author  could  offer  to  justify  the  rates  and  regu- 
lations which  were  embodied  in  his  bill,  they  became  convinced  that  the 
same  had  been  prepared  without  method,  system,  or  rule.  No  evidence 
could  be  obtained  to  show  that  they  were  the  result  of  any  practical 
experience  whatever,  or  that  if  fastened  upon  the  railroads  of  this  State 
by  the  force  of  law,  it  would  not  in  effect  be  an  ojDj^i'ession  not  only 
upon  such  railroads,  but  also  upon  the  jDcople  of  the  State.  The  oppres- 
sion upon  the  i^eojjle  would  result  from  the  operation  of  any  law  which 
compels  the  railroad,  in  order  to  secure  necessary  income,  to  fix  rates 
equal  for  both  directions,  and  upon  all  classes  of  freight,  and  upon  all 
grades.  Should  such  a  law  be  adopted  it  would  be  prohibitory  upon 
certain  natural  pi'oducts  of  the  earth,  which  are  now  in  fact  moved  at 
less  rates  than  are  fixed  by  the  proposed  bills,  because  the  companies 
can  charge  higher  rates  than  those  fixed  by  the  bills  upon  certain 
freights  which  can  afford  it.  The  rule  contained  in  the  bill  offered, 
which  provides  that  loading  and  unloading  should  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
company,  was  also  found  to  be  an  objection  to  the  bill,  because  prohibi- 
tory iqjon  the  business  of  freighting  hay,  granite,  wood,  and  the  like, 
which  are  invariably  loaded  at  the  outposts  of  the  roads  by  the  ship- 
pers, where  the  road  have  no  stations,  and  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
business  cannot  keep  men  employed  for  such  work. 

The  provision  to  allow  rates  to  be  charged  by  measurement  in  certain 
cases  was  not  found  to  give  the  relief  demanded  by  the  companies  from 
the  oppressive  features  of  the  bills,  because  such  a  rule  is  imiDracticable 
with  roads  making  connections  with  other  roads  out  of  this  State 
on  whom  such  a  rule  is  not  obligatory,  and  hence  is  disregarded. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  imjDerfections  of  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion, the  committee  next  proceeded  to  obtain,  if  possible,  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  report  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  and  a  basis  for  some  action  by 
the  House  on  the  subject  matter,  and  to  this  end  have  collated  and 


examined  all  railroad  statistics,  reports,  laws,  and  regulations  wbicli 
they  could  obtain,  and  called  before  them  such  railroad  experts,  engi- 
neers, superintendents,  and  employes  as  they  could  find,  and  also  pro- 
cured extracts  fi-oui  the  books  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company, 
and  a  full  list  of  its  charges,  and  freight  and  passenger  fare  regulations. 

The  result  of  this  investigation'  has  been  that  in  order  to  do  even 
approximate  justice  to  both  the  people  and  the  railroad,  a  general  law 
regulating  freights  and  fares  cannot  be  framed  to  apply  to  all  the  roads 
in  this  State;  but  if  such  matters  must  be  regulated  by  law,  then  there 
should  be  a  separate  statute  for  each  road,  in  which  the  classes  of  freight 
should  be  distinctly  specified,  and  the  rates  upon  each  class  and  between 
each  station  should  be  distinctly  and  plainly  set  forth.  A  law  of  this 
kind  for  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  would  require  a  larger  book  than 
is  the  entire  statutes  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Therefore,  the  committee  feel  justified  in  the  belief  that  it  is  imi^rac- 
ticable  for  the  Legislature  to  do  more  than  enact  a  general  rule  govern- 
ing railroads  in  the  construction  of  their  tariffs,  and  no  rigid  schedule  of 
rates  can  be  adopted  which  will  do  justice  both  to  the  carrier  and  ship- 
l^er. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  developed  a  multitude  of  facts  and 
arguments  to  sujjport  this  doctrine,  of  which  we  will  now  present  to  the 
House  the  most  prominent;  and  first: 

Rigid  tariffs  are  not  the  rule  of  the   United  States. 

The  evidence  comprehended  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the 
usages  and  laws  of  other  States,  and  as  the  committee  judged  that 
experience  is  the  best  aid  in  testing  the  apiilication  of  law  to  future 
operations,  they  have  carefully  sought  a  precedent  for  the  action  de- 
manded by  the  bills  under  consideration.  The  average  usage  of  other 
States  of  the  United  States  must  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  average 
sentiment  and  opinions  of  the  American  people  upon  this  subject  of 
arbitrary  legislation  on  the  finances  of  railroads,  and  as  having  at  once 
a  tendency  to  smooth  down  whatever  asperities  of  opinion  or  judgment 
that  might  be  existing  in  some  few  States  in  consequence  of  the  conflicts 
between  railroatl  management  and  shijipers. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  legal  restrictions  which  different 
States  have  placed  upon  the  free  development  of  their  railroad  Hystems; 
and  of  the  few  that  show  any  arbitrary  legislation,  the  committee  will 
exhibit  the  results  of  other  evidence  showing  how  unwise  has  been  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  such  States  to  do  anythmg  which  would  actually 


restrict  companies  to  obedience  to  a  rigid  rule,  and  thus  oftentimes  fix 
barriers  between  the  real  wants  of  the  communities  and  the  common 
cai-riers.  The  table,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  but  the  general  results  of 
the  examinations  of  all  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  details, 
where  necessary,  will  be  shown  afterwards. 


No. 


Xame  of  State. 


State  of  Eestrictions. 


No.  miles  of 
Railroad,  1871. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

J[a??acliu5etts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Marj-land 

District  of  Columbia... 

Western  Virginia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio ". 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kansas  

California 

Nevada 

Oregon  


Nothing 

10  per  cent  to  be  assured  companies 

10  per  cent  to  be  assured  companies 

After  10  per  cent  assured  maj'  legislate 

After  12  percent  assured  maj'  legislate 

Nothing  but  Commissioner  reports 

Special  charters,  with  restrictions 

>«o  restrictions  except  for  New  York  Central. 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Special  charters,  with  restrictions 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing *. 

Nothing 

But  one  special  charter,  limited 

Nothing 

Simply  reserves  right  to  legislate 

Special  charters,  no  restrictions 

Eestrict'd  on  dist.  over  30  miles,  10  pr ct  clause 

3  cents  per  passenger,  nothing  on  freight 

Nothing 

Late  constitutional  restrictions 

Nothing 

Restricted  on  distances  over  30  miles 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Arbitrary  rates,  but  very  liberal  provisions... 

Arbitrary  rates,  and  not  liberal 

Arbitrary  rates,  and  not  liberal 

Arbitrary  rates,  and  not  liberal 

Arbitrary  rates,  and  not  liberal 


Colorado ... 

Utah  

"Wyoming., 


Total  miles.. 


786 

736 

614 

1,480 

136 

742 

1,125 

3,928 

4,656 

224 

671 

671 

387 

1,485 

1,178 

1,139 

1,845 

446 

1,429 

990 

479 

711 

256 

1,492 

1,017 

3.538 

1,638 

3,177 

4,823 

1,525 

1,072 

2,683 

588 

2,000 

1,501 

925 

593 

159 


52,175 
368 
364 

492 


53,399 


Here  was  presented  to  the  committee  the  array  of  fiicts  showing  that 
out  of  fifty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  but  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  were  ojjerating  under 
arbitrary  restrictions  covei'iug  all  distances,  and  these  were  in  the 
States  of: 


Maryland 

671  miles 

Missouri ■ 

2,000  miles. 

Kansas  

1,501  miles. 
925  miles. 

California 

Nevada 

593  miles 

Oregon  

Total 

5,847  miles. 

Of  these  few  States,  Missouri,  with  its  two  thousand  miles  of  road, 
should  legitimately  be  stricken  out,  for  although  the  law  is  arbitrary  in 
terms,  the  provisions  and  exceptions  make  it  more  liberal  than  the  laws 
now  in  force  in  California,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation: 

(From  the  general  laws  of  Missouri,  adopted  in  Eevising  Session  of  1865-66.) 

ROADS    LIMITED    TO    SIX    CENTS    PER    MILE    FOIl     PASSENGERS. 

"  Section  Thirty-one.  Every  such  railroad  corporation  shall  arrange 
and  classify  all  property  usually  carried  by  them  over  their  roads,  and 
shall  affix  thereto  the  rates  respectively  at  which  the  same  shall  be 
transported  between  the  several  stations  or  points  of  connection  or 
intersection  of  other  roads,  which  rate  shall  be  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  shall  not  exceed  for  distances  less  than: 


Fifty  miles  first  class I     20  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Fifty  miles  second  class 15  cents  jtev  ton  j^er  mile. 

Fifty  miles  third  class 10  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


Fifty  miles  and  over,  but  less  than  one  hundred  miles: 


First  class... 
Second  class 
Third  class... 


15  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

10  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

7  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


For  distances  of  one  hundred  miles  or  more: 


First  class... 
Second  class 
Third  class.. 


10  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
8  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
5  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


"  Provided,  that  this  shall  not  be  deemed  to  applj'  to  articles  usually 
considered  extra  hazardous,  like  acids  and  gunpowder,  or  especially 
liable  to  damage,  like  looking  glasses  and  furniture,  or  of  great  bulk  in 


proportion  to  weight,  like  baskets  and  feathers,  or  difficult  to  handle, 
like  heavy  machinery  and  large  safes;  and  provided,  that  the  same  shall 
not  apply  to  transportation  of  live  «tock  and  lumber,  which  may  be  a 
rate  per  car,  and  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  for  such  single  package  or  lot  of  freight."  *****"  But 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  railroad  comi^anies  from  contract- 
ing with  shippers  for  transjaorting  freight  by  exi^ress  or  passenger  trains 
at  such  rates  as  the  parties  may  agree  upon." 

Here,  then,  was  a  single  law  in  force  in  a  State  whose  natural 
resources  are  probably  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  at  a  2)eriod  four 
years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  California  now  in 
force,  and  that,  too,  in  face"  of  the  fact  that  Missouri  had  at  that  year 
exactly  as  many  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  as  California  had  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one,  to  wit:  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  a  population  of  over  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  twice  the  population  of  California  in  the  current 
year;  and  yet  the  appreciation  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
State  was  so  clear  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers  that  this 
law  was  enacted,  which  in  its  provisions  from  first  to  last  absolutely 
puts  to  the  blush  the  falselj''  called  liberality  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

With  maximums  allowed  upon  any  and  all  classes  of  cheap  goods  or 
merchandise  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  exceptions  to  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  in  the  case  of  all  that  class  of  articles  upon  which  alone  in 
any  State  is  the  maximum  rate  ever  charged,  and  upon  which  alone  do 
the  California  companies  now  charge  the  maximum  rates  allowed  by 
their  law. 

Therefore  the  committee  think  that  the  House  will  indorse  their  decis- 
ion excluding  Missouri  from  the  list  of  the  States  which  can  he  said  to 
be  operating  under  restrictive  laws,  which  will  leave  but  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  foi"ty-seven  miles  of  road,  including  Califoraia,  in  the 
entire  United  States  that  in  all  respects  are  oj)erated  under  rigid  laws 
similar  to  that  of  California. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  more  apparent  when  reviewed  in 
comparison  with  the  total  mileage  of  the  Union,  which  being  at  that 
date  (1S71)  fiftj^-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles, 
would  make  the  miles  operating  under  legal  restrictions  but  .07  per 
cent  of  the  entire  railways  of  the  Union. 

If  usage,  custom,  and  the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  States 
has  any  weight  whatever  in  determining  the  practicability  or  estimation 
in  which  arbitrary  restrictions  ai'e  held,  this  showing  is  conclusive. 


The  law  of  Ohio  is  of  almost  equal  liberality  with  that  of  Missouri, 
when  closely  scanned,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation: 

Lmcs  of  May,  1852.  Railroads  "  may  demand  and  receire  for  the 
transjjortation  of  passengers  on  railroads  not  exceeding  three  cents  per 
mile,  and  for  the  transportation  of  property  not  exceeding  five  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  when  the  same  is  transported  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or 
^jfore;  and  in  case  the  same  is  transported  for  a  less  distance  than  thirty 
miles,  such  reasonable  rates  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said 
company  or  prescribed  by  law." 

Here  will  be  seen  concisely  how  the  entire  question,  if  high  or  maxi- 
mum rates  is  put  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the  companies  themselves, 
to  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  being 
unlimited  in  price  in  distances  of  thirty  miles,  which  may  be  taken  not 
only  starting  from  termini,  but  at  intermediate  lengths  along  the  road, 
and  is  to  Ohio,  with  her  population  and  resources,  of  far  greater  in  liber- 
ality than  the  law  now  in  force  in  California,  and  greater  still  than  the 
actual  rates  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  points  with  more  force  to 
the  general  conclusion,  that  even  by  its  direct  legislation,  Ohio  recog- 
nizes the  impracticability  of  an  arbitrary  system  of  restriction  on  charges 
by  rail. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  Illinois  the  constitutional  restriction,  limiting  railroad  charges,  was 
adopted  a  year  ago,  after  there  were  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  in  ojjeration  in  the  State,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  laws  non-restrictive,  and  hence  claiming  absolute  im- 
munity from  the  operations  of  this  new  restriction;  and  there  being  now 
a  bitter  contest  between  Statc.and  railroads,  to  test  the  right  of  the  State 
to  control  the  roads  as  attempted,  and  railroad  building  having  practi- 
cally ceased  during  the  controversy,  and  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
meantime  continuing  to  charge  their  usual  rates,  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum, the  committee  could  not  class  that  State  among  the  restrictive 
States. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  permit  charges  upon  all  light  goods  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Directors,  and  as  such  goods  usually  are  the  only  sub- 
jects of  maximum  rates  in  any  State,  New  Jersey  could  not  be  included 
among  the  restrictive  States. 


Texas,  by  a  special  charter  to  the  "Sabine  Pass  and  Red  River  Rail- 
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way,"  limited  the  passenger  fares  to  five  cents  per  mile,  and  freight  to 
ten  cents  per  mile.  But  no  record  can  be  found  hy  the  committee  to 
show  that  this  road  was  ever  in  actual  operation;  hence  Texas  was 
stricken  from  among  the  restrictive  States. 

The  result  of  this  branch  of  the  investigation  is  that  out  of  thirty- 
seven  States  only  six  are  restrictive  upon  freights  and  fares;  and  out  of 
fifty -three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles  of  railroad, 
only  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles,  or  seven  p^a 
cent  of  the  whole,  are  governed  by  a  rigid  maximum  rate,  and  that  even 
such  maximum  rates  were  all  more  liberal  than  the  present  maximum  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  far  in  excess  of  those  jn-oposed  by  the  bills 
under  examination. 

Eigul  rates  per  mile  are  not  vsualhj  applied  to  railroads  thrnighout  entire 
lineSj  but  local  circumstances  control  local  rates  in  other  States  as  icell  as  in 
California. 

The  next  question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
whether  in  actual  practice  within  other  States  a  different  rate  per  mile 
was  adopted  for  different  localities  upon  the  same  road,  or  for  different 
years  or  seasons  of  a  year,  or  for  different  roads  in  the  same  State;  also, 
whether  there  was  a  great  or  small  difference  between  the  average  mini- 
mum and  the  average  maximum  rates  charged  in  States  older  in  railroad 
experience  than  California. 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  taken  as  a  test,  because  the  reports  and  statis- 
tics of  that  State  were  more  available  to  the  committee,  and  it  ajjpears 
from  the  published  tariff  tables,  that  a  rigid  tariff  to  be  applied  to  an 
entire  State  is  impracticable.  From  the  evidence  pointing  to  this  con- 
clusion the  committee  will  insert  here  extracts  taken  from  the  official 
report  of  the  Ohio  Commissioner  of  Eailroads  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  with  the  necessarj'' 
explanatory  comments.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ohio  is  a  State 
having  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every  eleven  and  two  tenths  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, Avhile  California  has  but  one  mile  to  every  two  hundred  and  four 
and  three  tenths  miles  of  territorj^,  and  also  that  Ohio  has  a  j^opulation 
of  sixty-six  to  one  square  mile,  while  California  has  but  tlirce;  in  other 
words,  that  Ohio  has  by  poi^ulation  twenty -two  units  of  revenue  to  Cal- 
ifornia's one,  and  by  the  division  of  its  area  among  the  railway's,  about 
eighteen  miles  to  one  of  California;  and  with  this  in  view  the  following 
selections  from  evidence  showing  actual  charges  on  the  roads  in  Ohio 
will  tend  to  prove  that  the  rates  now  allowed  by  law  in  California  are 
in  fact  too  low. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  Commissioner  gives  the 
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Average  highest  rates  on  through  passengers  for  the  entire 

State 

Average  highest  rate  on  way  passengers 

While  the  actual  highest  rate  on  way  passengers  is 


3.55  cents. 

4.35  cents. 

10.00  cents. 


The  magnitude  of  these  rates,  comjiared  to  the  resources  which  every 
mile  of  road  in  Ohio  has  in  population,  ajapeared  to  the  committee  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  rates  actually  known  to  be  charged  in  California. 
In  Ohio  the 


Average  highest  rate  is  reported  on  through  freight  at 

Average  highest  on  way  freight 

AV'hile  the  actual  highest  rate  per  ton  is 


6.45  cents. 
12.29  cents. 
40.00  cents. 


Were  the  evidence  to  go  no  further,  the  fluctuations  shown  and  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  from  six  forty-five  one  hundredths  cents  to 
forty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  would  prove  that  as  far  as  the  experience 
and  usage  of  that  State  were  concerned  rigid  laws  for  all  grades,  roads, 
and  localities  were  absolutely  imjiracticable.  The  committee  will  cite, 
however,  more  in  detail  from  examjiles  of  the  actual  charges  in  that  State 
on  different  roads,  so  that  the  House  may  see  how  irresistibly  the  experi- 
ence of  that  State  pointed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
committee.  On  pages  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  of  the  Ohio  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the 
workings  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  Eailroad  Company  exhibit 
the  following  rates,  the  road  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
long: 


FREIGHT. 

Highc^^t. 

Average. 

Competitive  Rates 

First  class  through 

5.9 
24. 

4.7 
18. 

3.1 
1.-). 

3.3 

4. 

4.7 

6.9 

3.1 

5.6 

2.4 

4. 

1.8 

2. 

5  4    to    4 

First  class  wav 

Second  class  through 

4.2-10 

Second  class  waj' 

Third  class  through 

2.8 

Third  class  way 

Fourth  class  through 

2   to    1.4 

Fourth  class  way 

General  average 

3.63 

Per  ton  per  mile  as  against  a  maximum  of  twenty-four  cents.     Based 
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upon  i^opulation  per  mile  of  road,  California  should  be  pei'mitted  to 
charge  an  average  and  maximum  much  greater  than  now  allowed 
by  law. 

The  Carrolton  and  Oneida  Railroad,  with  a  length  of  twelve  miles,  has 
a  passenger  rate  of  six  and  one  quarter  cents,  and  for  freight: 


Freight. 

Highest. 

First  class  th  rough 

Second  class  through 

Third  class  throusr  a 

20 
16 
15 
13  J 

cents  per  ton. 
cents  per  ton. 
cents  per  ton. 
cents  per  ton. 

Fourth  class  through 

The  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad — length  sixty-three 
and  three  quarter  miles: 


Freight. 


Highest. 


Average. 


First  class  through  .. 

First  class  way 

Second  class  through 

Second  class  way 

Third  class  through.. 

Third  class  way 

Fourth  class  through 

Fourth  class  way 

Fifth  class  through... 
Fifth  class  way 


7.41 

6.00 

26.60 

10.00 

6.66 

5.00 

27.00 

9.00 

5.4-7 

5.00 

23.33 

8.00 

3.67 

3.00 

23.33 

5.00 

3.67 

3.00 

10.00 

3.42 

Here  is  a  fluctuation  from  the  lowest  average  of  three  cents  j^er  ton 
per  mile  to  twenty-seven  cents  j^er  ton  per  mile,  which  was  j^robably 
demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

The  Iron  Railroad  Company — length,  thirteen  miles.  Passengers 
from  two  to  four  and  a  quarter  cents: 
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Pkeight. 


First  class  through ... 

First  class  way 

Second  class  through 

Second  class  wiiy 

Third  class  through.. 

Third  class  way 

Fourth  class  through 
Fourth  class  way 


Average. 


26.06  cents 

40.00  per  ton 

24.60  per  mile. 

37.00 

23.00 

34.00 

12.60 

17.80 


Lake  Erie  and  Louisville  Eailroad — length  to  be  one  hundred  and 
.seventy-five  miles.  Now  in  operation  (eighteen  hundred  and  seventy) 
thirty-seven  miles: 


Passesgeks. 


Highest. 


First  class  through. 
First  class  way 


3.25 

6.00 


Freight. 


Average. 


First  class  way 

Second  class  way 

Third  class  way 20.00 

Fourth  class  way 13.00 


8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Eailroad — length,  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  and  thirty-eight  one  hundredths  miles: 


Freight. 


Highest. 


First  class  through... 

First  class  way 

Second  class  through 

Second  class  way 

Third  class  through.. 

Third  class  way 

Fourth  class  through 
Fourth  class  way 


4.90 
28.00 

4.10 
20.00 

3.30 
16.00 

2.00 
12.00 
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It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  road  as  handsomely  endowed 
by  rich  side  country  and  population  as  the  one  above  quoted,  would  have 
no  need  of  such  differences  as  exist  between  the  lowest  through  of  two 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  highest  way  of  twenty-eight  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  it  is  but  an  additional  point  of  proof  to  the  committee 
that  the  usages  of  the  roads  of  Ohio  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
any  rigid  rates.  This  line  of  evidence  is  in  itself  voluminous  enough  to 
fill  the  entire  report.  But  the  committee  will  cite  only  a  few  examples 
from  States,  where  it  would  be  supposed  that  population  and  traffic 
would  warrant  the  utmost  minimum  of  rates  to  be  charged,  with  the 
least  possible  fluctuations. 

The  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Eailroad,  from  the  report  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  exhibits  the  following  facts  about  the  business 
and  necessity  of  discriminating  between  the  low  averages  and  the  maxi- 
mums demanded  by  local  business: 


Cents. 


First  class  through... 
Second  class  through. 
Third  class  through... 
Fourth  class  through. 

First  class  way 

Second  class  way 

Third  class  way 

Fourth  class  way 


7 
6 
5 
4 
12 
9 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  Vermont  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  its  area  is  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles,  the  comparison  with 
California  rates  will  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter  State.  And  equally 
favorable  to  California  is  the  comparison,  if  made  with  the  published  rates 
taken  from  such  tariff  books  as  could  be  obtained  by  the  committee,  and 
which  results  are  submitted  in  the  following  table,  showing  how  rapidly 
the  most  surprising  maximums  are  reached  and  demanded  by  roads  that 
are  usually  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  California  with 
very  extreme  low  rates. 
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Statement 

Shoiving  maxlvium  charges  for  freight  "per  ton  jyer  mile  on  the  folloiving  rail- 
roads, taken  from  the  published  tariff  books  of  said  roads  for  the  years 
1869-1870. 


NAME    OF    ROAD. 

§3 

a? 

S  ji 
2  sT 

•      » 

:    3 
:    o- 

:    £" 

f! 

:    3 

?"< 

■   2 
:    p. 

3  O 
~  3 

5  % 

t-3 

3- 
a 

3 

3" 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

24.00 
24.00 
35.00 
32.00 
36.00 
33  33 

13.84 
12.80 
13.33 
13.20 
24.00 
11.85 
17.85 
16.00 
20.08 
14.78 
20.00 
24.80 
16.42 
13.91 
13.60 
20.00 

12.17 
10.63 
10.00 
12.00 
17..33 
10.23 
16.66 
14.05 
13.59 
11.05 
8.00 
20.97 
14.00 
10.00 
13.72 
15.00 

11.29 

S.48 

8.43 

9.85 

13.33 

9.35 

11.64 

10.21 

10.05 

8.54 

6.24 

14.00 

12.17 

8.33 

10.52 

9.41 

7.75 

4.34 

5.64 

Illinois  Central 

10.76 
5.42 

33..33 
23.33 
60.00 
26.00 
26.00 
4.5.71 
28..57 
22.22 
34!28 
37.77 

7.82 

St.  Louip,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 

5.79 

4.91 

10.54 

12.19 

7.36 

10.52 

6.60 

The  conclusion  reached  hy  the  foregoing  comparison  is,  that  assuming 
Ohio  to  be  a  representative  railroad  State,  it  is  apparent  that  upon  dif- 
ferent roads  different  rates  are  adopted;  and  while  the  general  average 
of  through  rates  is  exhibited  at  six  and  forty-five  one  hundredths  cents 
per  mile,  some  roads  actually  collect  a  much  larger  rate;  and  if  the  rule 
were  carried  out,  that  the  rates  in  a  State  should  decrease  in  proi)ortion 
as  the  population  increases,  California  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  much 
larger  maximum  than  she  now  enforces  by  law;  and  it  is  a  further 
legitimate  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  the  words  of  the  law,  the  effect 
is  not  restrictive  except  with  a  very  great  latitude. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  rigid  tariff  which  will  protect  all  shippers 
from  hardship, -and  not  be  prohibitory  upon  some  kind  of  goods. 

This  subject  is  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  present  tariff  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Jiailroad  Company  between  Oakland  wharf  and  Sac- 
ramento, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.     In  order  to 
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instruct  station  agents  upon  rates  of  freight  to  be  collected  by  them, 
the  company  find  it  necessary  to  classify  all  freight  liable  to  transj^orta- 
tion  into  thirteen  classes,  to  wit:  first  class  merchandise;  one  and  a  half 
first  class  merchandise;  twice  first  class  merchandise;  three  times  first 
class  merchandise;  and  nine  distinct  car  load  rates.  Also,  to  furnish 
fixed  estimated  weights  of  not  less  than  twenty-two  varieties  of  freight. 
Having  first  a  knowledge  of  such  classification,  the  station  agent  can 
read  the  local  freight  tarift',  as  follows: 


Price. 


Merchandise,  first  class,  per  one  hundred  pounds 

Flour,  grain,  potatoes,  per  one  hundred  pounds,  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds  or  over,  car  load  A  rate 

Car  load  rates,  class  B,  per  ton 

Car  load  rates,  class  C,  Y>er  ton 

Car  load  rates,  class  D,  per  ton 

Car  load  rates,  class  E  (live  stock),  per  car 

Car  load  rates,  class  H,  per  car 

Car  load  rates,  class  I,  per  car 
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83  70 
3  00 
3  10 
32  00 
25  00 
25  00 


And  by  reason  of  the  present  statute  the  following  rule  is  enforced 
upon  all  station  agents:  "Freight  charges  must  not  exceed  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  in  the  State  of  California,,  or  twenty  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  except  that  no  lot  of  freight  shall  be  taken 
for  less  than  twenty-five  cents."  By  this  rule  the  statute  is  complied 
with  and  the  classification  of  freights  adhered  to.  In  this  respect  we 
find  no  diflerence  between  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  roads  of  other  States.  Of  so  much  importance  and  difiiculty  is  this 
matter  of  classification,  that  all  the  railroad  agents  in  the  Union  unite 
in  a  Convention  at  least  twice  in  each  year  to  change,  alter,  or  modify 
the  classification,  and  many  times  exact  justice  is  found  to  be  impossible. 
While  these  facts  alone  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  deter  any 
Legislative  Committee  from  any  attempt  to  regulate  fares  and  freights 
without  classification,  yet  we  have  gone  further,  and  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  evident  obstacles  to  our  success,  and  we 
find  them  to  be  facts  necessary  to  be  understood  to  construct  a  rigid  and  just 
tariff  regulating  freights  and  fares. 

The  elements  of  information  necessary  to  be  considered  in  construct- 
ing a  freight  tariff  are  as  follows:  character  and  length  of  the  road  to 
be  governed,  classification  of  the  freights  to  be  transported,  poj)ulation 
along  the  line  of  the  road  and  the  adjacent  country,  grades,  curves,  alti- 
tudes, climate,  and  source  of  supply  of  fuel  and  materials  for  repair  of 
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the  road,  bridges,  or  culverts.  Character  and  length  of  the  road  is  aa 
important  element,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  if  the  road  were  level  the 
1)0 wer  required  to  do  the  work  is  less  than  upon  the  grades;  and  the 
length  is  equally  to  be  considered,  for  exjjerience  has  shown  that  when 
a  train  is  once  loaded  the  greater  number  of  miles  it  can  be  carried  at  a 
rate  per  mile  before  unloading,  is  in  that  proportion  more  remunerative 
to  the  comj)any  by  a  saving  in  labor  of  handling  the  goods,  and  the  time 
lost,  and  the  wear  upon  the  rolling  stock  in  consequence  of  stoppages. 

Classification  of  freights  must  also  be  made.  An  ordinary  freight  car 
will  weigh  from  eight  to  nine  tons,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  twenty 
thousand  pounds;  and  a  common  carrier  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  insurer 
against  the  losses  resulting  from  neglect  or  carelessness  of  his  employes. 
It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  carrier's  risk  is  as  great  upon  a  carload 
of  bricks  as  upon  a  carload  of  acid  in  carboys,  hence  the  carrier  can  do 
a  more  profitable  business  by  transporting  bricks  entirely,  than  acids  at 
the  same  rate.  The  same  comparison  can  be  made  between  pig  iron 
and  glass  mirrors;  marble  statuary  in  boxes  and  not  in  boxes;  ore  and 
glassware;  wool  in  bales  and  wool  made  into  fine  broadcloth.  Again, 
an  entire  train  may  be  filled  with  a  freight  so  light  that  when  the  freight 
is  charged  by  the  pound  the  amount  collected  will  not  equal  that  which 
would  be  due  from  a  single  carload  of  a  heavier  article,  like  wheat, 
coal,  or  iron.  Hence  feathers  should  not  be  carried  as  cheap  as  salt  or 
cement,  nor  bureaus  as  cheap  as  lumber;  nor  can  the  consumer  or 
shi2)i)er  afford  to  jjay  an  equal  rate  of  freight  ujion  all  classes  of  goods, 
such  as  upon  wool  raw  and  wool  manufactured.  A  suit  of  clothes 
weighing  five  pounds  could  afford  to  pay  more  freight  than  five  pounds 
of  raw  wool,  and  if  the  former  could  be  carried  at  a  large  profit  with- 
out infringing  the  law,  the  latter  could  be  cai'ried  at  actual  cost, 
without  injury  to  the  carrier  and  no  hardship  upon  the  shipper  or  con- 
sumer. The  same  comparison  can  be  made  between  gold  ore  and  gold 
bars;  silver  ore  and  silver  bars;  exportation  of  wheat  and  importation 
of  ores  or  coal;  fence  posts  and  sawed  lumber;  shakes  and  shingles; 
stone,  undressed  and  dressed,  etc. 

Population.  Population  along  the  line  of  a  road  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  feed  the  road  an<l  furnish  it  luisincss,  and  of  so  much  impor- 
tance is  this  matter  that  long  roads  adopt  it  as  a  policy  to  encounigc  by 
actual  contribution  all  triliutary  roads.  The  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
furnish  free  of  charge  all  the  rolling  stock  required  or  used  by  one 
small  road,  whose  limited  means  were  expended  when  the  rails  had 
been  laid. 

iiource  of  supply  of  fuel  is  also  an  important  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
3 
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the  Central  Pacitie  Eailroad  are  obliged  to  transport  the  largest  portion 
of  their  coal  from  "Wyoming  Territory,  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  Cliicago  to  Massachusetts. 

GENERALLY 

All  the  elements  of  information  to  construct  a  tariff  may  be  discussed 
umler  two  heads  : 

First — The  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  building  the  road,  and 
afterwards  in  operating  it,  which  comprises  all  climatic  considerations 
and  extraordinary  dangers  or  injuries  resulting  from  snow  or  rain 
storms. 

Second — The  jwoportion  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  ro;id  which  can  be 
kept  in  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  tlie  relation  which  that 
bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  investment. 

To  apply  these  priuciiiles  and  construct  a  local  taritf  for  California 
was  the  next  eifort  of  the  committee,  who  found,  generally  : 

First — It  appctirs  from  the  evidence  that  California  possesses  an  array 
of  difficulties  to  be  contemplated  in  building  roads  which  should  enter 
very  tboroughly  into  all  considerations  touching  the  legislation  ujoon 
railroad  tlnanccs.  The  road  or  roads  looking  eastward  have  a  chain  of 
mountains  to  surmount  which  have  no  parallel  anywhere  else  in  North 
America,  with  a  continuous  succession  of  difficult  grades  and  a  hazardous 
snow  belt  to  traverse.  On  the  south,  while  the  mountains  are  lower, 
the  long  stretch  of  desert  country'  between  the  south  nm  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Colorado  liiver  presents  scarcely  a  more  inviting 
passage.  The  developments  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  shown  that 
our  valley  roads  must  be  prepared  for  disastrous  droughts  which  almost 
completely  destroy  the  great  source  of  revenue  from  the  transportation 
of  held  productions,  and  which  is  intensified  by  a  corresponding  lack  of 
Avater  to  promote  and  invigorate  the  great  mining  interests  of  the  State 
among  the  mountains  and  foothills.  The  seasons  have  developed  the 
fact  that  during  some  years  of  the  decade,  roads  must  keep  rates  low 
enough  to  enable  the  farmer  and  people  to  endure  the  privations  of 
drought  and  lack  of  crops,  and  keep  up  the  coherence  of  the  communit}'. 
On  the  other  hand  the  lesson  of  the  winter  of  (.Ighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  has  taught  us  that 
from  the  extreme  of  disastrous  drought  to  the  plenitude  of  overwhelming 
freshets  is  but  a  short  step,  and  that  the  railroads  of  the  State  of 
California  must  contemplate  the  total  or  partial  demolition  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  structures  generally  with  the  same  fortitude  that  the 
depletion  of  the  company  treasury  developed  by  the  disastrous  lack  of 
business  in  previous  years  of  drought.     These  natural  obstacles  must  be 
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deliberately  scanned  by  all  capital  contemplating  the  building  of  railroads 
here,  and  in  consequence  of  the  violent  changes  in  the  source  of  revenue 
occasioned  by  them,  must  enter  largely  into  an}-  consideration  before 
any  legislation  affecting  the  finances  of  railroads.  And  indeed,  until  the 
extraordinary  emergencies  of  drought  and  flood  are  provided  against  by 
a  ver}^  large  average  business,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
be  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  reduce  the  present  maximums 
allowed  by  law  for  every  class  of  railroad  service. 

These  natural  obstacles  existing  to  the  first  building  of  roads  in  this 
State  are  intensified  in  the  operation  of  them.  The  constant  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  organization  and  movement  of  trains  on  a  road, 
regardless  of  the  scarcity  of  crops,  freight,  or  passenger  travel,  and 
during  sudden  and  disastrous  storms,  and  devastating  floods  or  heavy 
snows,  and  the  rebuilding  of  snow-sheds  destroyed  by  conflagrations, 
and  the  building  of  new  I'oads,  culverts,  and  bridges  washed  away, 
besides  the  loss  of  travel  and  revenue  consequent  thereto,  are  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  operation  of  railroads.  But  in  California,  where 
our  rain  seems  to  fall  in  large  quantities  within  short  periods,  the  de- 
struction of  railroads  is  more  certain  to  occur  and  not  so  surely  to  be 
prevented.  All  earlier  engineering  experience  seems  to  be  at  fault  here, 
and  new  rules  must  be  discovered  and  applied  to  prevent  such  disasters; 
and  in  this  i-espect  California  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  demands 
peculiar  consideration  in  fixing  maximum  railroad  rates  of  freight.  It 
was  the  combined  opinion  of  engineers  of  long  experience  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  various  waterway's  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  roads  were  more  than  ample,  when  measured  by  ordinary  rules 
of  engineering;  but  when  measured  by  the  precipitated  floods  of  this 
Winter,  were  found  too  small  and  were  frequently  destroyed,  and  that 
there  is  a  vast  diflference  in  the  cftects  produced  by  a  Winter's  rain 
condensed  within  a  few  weeks  or  spread  over  the  entii'e  season.  And  it 
would  appear  that  a  rate  of  freight  fixed,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
the  probable  plenty  of  the  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
might  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  a  railroad  company  in  two  years  later. 
Apparently,  the  existence  and  growth  of  a  large  average  business  through 
a  series  of  years  is  the  onlj-  safeguard  and  balance  which  will  justify 
the  establishing  of  rates  at  any  low  average,  and  even  then  comes  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  rates  without  a  classification  of  freights. 

Comparative  cost  of  operating  the  mountain  and  valley  divisions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad. 

It  appeared  to  be  clearly  proved  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  moun- 
tain division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Pailroad  was  from  five  to  six  times 
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that  of  the  valley  divisions.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  the  jiromi- 
nent  feature  of  the  increased  cost  is  the  increased  power  required  and 
actually  used  in  doing  the  business  of  the  road  on  the  mountain  division. 
Trains  of  fortj^-five  loaded  freight  cars  arriving  at  Eocklin,  the  first 
eastei'n  station  of  that  division,  and  drawn  by  one  engine  of  medium 
weight  and  power,  requires  to  be  divided  up  into  five  trains  of  nine  cars 
each,  having  an  engine  of  larger  power,  before  it  can  be  lifted  over  the 
mountain  from  Eocklin  to  Truckec.  Here  is  at  once  five  times  the 
expense  of  handling  a  given  number  of  cars  entailed  upon  the  manage- 
ment over  and  above  that  incurred  in  the  valleys.  But  a  severe  and 
additional  expense  must  also  enter  into  the  calculation  from  the  fact 
that  these  larger  engines  tear  and  destroy  the  track  in  a  much  increased 
ratio;  that  the  use  of  brake  power  upon  the  train,  in  consequence  of 
high  grades,  flattens  wheels  and  grinds  the  rail,  and  that  the  strain  on 
the  beds  and  frames  of  cars  demand  a  larger  element  of  repairs  than 
any  where  else  on  the  line — swelling  the  inci'cased  cost  of  handling  the 
trafiie  of  the  road  from  five  to  seven  times  that  entailed  in  the  valleys. 
AVhen  this  comparison  is  applied  to  the  charges  actually  made,  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  severe  as  are  the  natural  difficulties  the  company  require 
the  through  traffic  to  bear  a  very  large  share  of  the  exi^ense  of  doing 
the  local  business  ujjon  that  division.  From  the  engineering  experts  on 
the  stand  the  committee  gathered  interesting  corroboration  of  the  main 
facts  relating  to  this  increased  cost.  It  appears  that  experience  and  cal- 
culation have  demonstrated  that  for  every  rise  of  twenty  feet  in  a  mile 
the  work  required  to  overcome  the  same  is  equal  to  the  traversing  of  an 
additional  mile  of  level  line.  In  other  words,  one  mile  of  road  with  a 
grade  of  twenty  feet  is  equal  to  two  miles  of  level  road.  This  is  a  rule 
now  universally  admitted,  and  not  at  all  depending  upon  the  testimony 
of  any  individual. 

The  committee  desired  to  ascertain  how  the  application  of  this  rule 
to  the  mountain  divisions  would  compare  with  the  experience  in  the 
Superintendent's  department.  From  Eocklin  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sieri'a  Nevadas  the  rise  is  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  which,  divided  by  twenty,  would  given  an  equivalent  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  miles  of  level  line;  adding  the  distance  from 
Eocklin  to  the  summit,  or  eighty-three  miles,  and  there  is  w^ork  to  be 
performed  equal  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  ujjon  a  level  lire. 
From  the  summit  to  Truckee  the  fall  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  one  feet,  to  which,  applying  the  same  rule,  Ave  find  its  equivalent 
level  to  be  fifty-eight  miles,  and  adding  the  distance  between  the  summit 
and  Truckee  of  fourteen  miles,  results  in  the  work  to  be  performed  equiv- 
alent to  that  on  seventy-two  miles  of  level  line;  so  that  from  Eocklin  to 
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Truckec,  a  distance  of  but  ninety-seven  miles,  the  actual  equivalent  in  a 
level  line  is  four  huuch-ed  and  ninety-three  miles,  or  a  little  over  five  (5) 
times  the  actual  length  of  the  road  itself.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  demanded  five  (5)  times  the  power  to  operate  this  ninety-seven 
miles  that  would  be  required  to  operate  the  same  distance  in  the  valleys. 
Adding  to  this  the  constant  extra  wear  and  tear  and  general  resulting  dam- 
age which  is  easily  demonstrated  to  occur  in  the  Superintendent's  depart- 
ment, and  we  found  again  that  the  actual  cost  of  operating  this  mountain 
division  is  not  less  than  seven  (7)  times  that  of  a  like  distance  in  the 
valle}-.  The  direct  bearing  of  this  investigation  upon  the  principle 
already  laid  down,  that  no  arbitrary  rates  that  could  be  made  would  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  both  producer  and  carrier,  is  to  the  committee  per- 
fectlj'  evident  in  this,  that  in  doing  all  business  emanating  and  ending 
between  the  points  of  Eocklin  and  Truckee  the  companj^  are  legitimately 
entitled  to  charge  six  or  seven  times  at  much  as  the}'  would  be  justi- 
fied in  charging  for  the  same  service  rendered  on  the  plains,  and  if  the 
actual  charges  made  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven  times  the  charges  which 
would  be  justified  for  the  same  on  the  plains,  the  public  are  served 
with  the  strict  justice  demanded  by  the  special  features  of  the  case. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a  road  is  not  a  criterion  for  tariff  rates,  unless  the 
icork  is  equal  to  the  capacity. 

Freight  tariffs  must  bear  a  proi^ortion  to  the  amount  of  transportation 
demanded,  regardless  of  the  carrying  capacit}'  of  the  road.  Supposing 
another  road  may  have  cost  the  same  as  the  road  sought  to  be  regulated, 
yet  the  profitable  tariff  of  one  may  be  a  losing  tariff  to  the  other  by 
reason  of  the  absensc  of  business  to  be  done.  Hence  in  the  examination 
of  the  freight  tariffs  of  eastern  roads,  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  passen- 
ger traflic  must  be  first  ascertained  before  a  just  comparison  can  be  made. 
Thus  the  Erie  Eailroad,  by  its  last  year  report,  transported  four  million 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  tons,  which 
is  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  tons  per  mile  of  the  road;  while 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  transported  in  the  same  period,  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons,  or  four 
hundred  and  four  tons  per  mile — only  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  Erie  business,  yet  was  compelled  to  construct  and  keep  in 
repair  a  road  of  equal  length,  and  to  support  an  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  equal  size,  except  in  rolling  stock. 

The  comparison  of  the  service  of  the  Central  Pacific  FJiiilroad  with  the 
Eric  and  other  roads,  will  more  correctly  appear  in  the  following  tables. 


ERIE   RAILROAD — NEW   TORK. 


Number  of  passengers  carried 

Number  of  passenger  cars  on  Erie  road 
Number  of  passengers  carried  per  car... 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 

Number  of  freight  cars 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  per  car 


3,275,625 

274 

11,958 

4,852,505 

8,840 
549 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD — 1870. 


Number  of  passengers  carried 

Number  of  passengers  per  car 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  per  car 

Value  of  passenger  cars — C.  P.'s  to  Erie 
Value  of  freight  cars — C.  P.'s  to  Erie  as 


666,594 

3,383 

414,531 

1  to  3.5 
1  to  4.2 


COMPARISON   WITH   THE   NEW   YORK   CENTRAL  AND   HUDSON  RIVER   RAILROADS. 


Length  of  Central  Pacific  (miles) ;  881 

Length  of  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad..'  842 

Number  of  passenger  cars  on  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 197 

Number  of  passengers  carried !  666,594 

Number  of  passengers  carried  per  car ]  3,383 

Number  of  i^assenger  cars  on  New  York  Central  and  Ilud-j 

son  Pi ver  Eailroad 445 

Number  of  j^assengers  carried |  7,044,946 

Number  of  passengers  carried  per  car j  16,056 

Number  of  freight  cars  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad i  3,200 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 414,531 

Number  of  tons  per  car '  129 J 

Number  of  freight  cars  on  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 

River  Eailroad 9,026 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 4,122,000 

Number  of  tons  per  car 456.6 

Value  of  passenger  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  is  to  the 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  as 1  to  4.4 

Value   of  freight   cars   of  the   Central  Pacific  is  to  New 

York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  as 1  to  3.5 


By  a  similar  line  of  comijarison  with  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
it  is  found  that: 


The  difference  in  value  of  passenger  cars  is  as. 
The  difference  in  value  of  freight  cars 


1  to  4.4 
1  to  4.7 
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The  Lake  Shore  and  Michiijan  Southern  Eailroad: 


Difference  in  vi'luc  of  passenger  ears  is  as. 
Difference  in  valne  oi'freiiiht  cars  is  as , 


1  to  3.2 
1  to  4.2 


AVe  have  thus  shown  by  comparison  with  four  of  the  principal  roads 
in  the  United  St:\tes  the  fact  developed  that  the  rolling  sJ;ock  upon  those 
roads,  by  and  through  which  all  of  the  traffic  is  carried,  is  actually 
worth  to  them  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  kind  and  cost  of 
rolling  stock  is  worth  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad;  in  other  words, in 
order  for  the  Central  Pacific  to  gain  the  same  effective  return  upon  their 
inve.stment  in  rolling  stock,  they  should  charge  four  times  as  much  for 
every  passenger  and  every  ton  of  freight  as  either  of  the  four  roads 
mentioned,  whether  the  units  be  the  extreme  maximums  shown  to  be 
charged  by  the  Eastern  roads  or  the  low  averages  collected  by  the  same 
roads;  and  thus  it  will  appear  in  greater  or  less  proportion  whenever 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  compared  with  other  Eastern  roads,  and 
the  cajjacity  and  tonnage  both  considered.  And  should  this  Legislature 
attempt  to  apply  to  California  railroads  the  tariff  of  Eastern  roads  with- 
out inquiry  into  the  questions  of  capacity  and  tonnage,  the  injustice  will 
be  done  of  compelling  one  road  to  do  its  business  at  a  loss,  while  another 
having  a  larger  business  could  coni2)ly  with  the  same  law  of  tariff  and 
make  a  jirofit. 

Short  distances  between  way  stations  demand  high  rates. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  quoted  that  Eastern  roads  collect  high 
way  rates.  The  justice  of  this  can  be  made  apparent  by  a  few  examples. 
Suppose  the  stations  to  be  ten  miles  apart,  and  two  buggies  are  to  be 
carried,  weighing  in  all  one  thousand  pounds;  they  occupy  one  entire 
car,  weighing  twenty  thousand  pounds;  the  freight,  at  seven  and  one 
half  cents  per  mile,  is  seventy-five  cents,  of  which  one  half  must  be 
expended  by  the  comj)any  for  loading  and  unloading.  A  ]iiano  weigh- 
ing five  hundred  pounds  will  earn  a  freight  of  thirty-seven  ami  a  half 
cents,  while  it  would  cost  three  times  that  money  to  load  and  unload  it, 
and  a  larger  sum  to  insure  it  against  loss  from  carriage. 

The  principle  that  a  large  difference  is  indispensable  between  way  and 
through  freights  is  so  universallj'  recognized  that  further  argument 
seems  useless. 

Should  way  rates  be  fixed  too  low,  railroad  companies  would  bo  justi- 
fied in  abandoning  frequent  stations,  which  would  result  in  great  incon- 
venience to  the  public  without  loss  to  the  railroad. 
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Sates  of  freight  and  fare  in  the  State  of  California  are  very  low  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  be  considered  in  constructing  a  tariff. 

An  exiimination  of  tbe  various  exhibits  attached  to  this  report  must 
convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  the  actual  and  average  rates  now 
charged  in  the  State  of  California  are  as  low  comparatively  as  any  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  understood  by  the  committee  and  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  all  the  witnesses,  that  an  important  element  in  determining  the  value 
of  rates  is  the  work  actually  performed  as  compared  to  that  on  other 
roads;  hence,  in  considering  the  question  whether  the  California  rates 
are  high  or  low,  reference  must  be  had  directly  to  circumstances  of  the 
road  and  to  the  service  performed,  as  well  as  to  the  tariff.  Upon  that 
point  the  exhibits  attached  hereto  will  be  found  so  exhaustive  that  the 
committee  will  simply  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  them. 

The  grain,  lumber,  wool,  wood,  ice,  and  general  merchandise  are  car- 
ried at  average  prices  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
when  compared  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  done  by  other  roads.  In 
most  instances,  as  shown  in  the  exhibits,  the  charges  made  are  no  higher 
or  not  as  high  as  Eastern  roads  doing  many  more  times  the  business  and 
operating  under  no  such  climatic  disadvantages  as  surround  the  business 
of  California  roads.  In  the  handling  of  merchandise  on  short  distances, 
or  on  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  mountain  line,  the  rates  in  Cali- 
fornia are  very  far  below  tliat  of  any  Eastern  road  whose  records  were 
obtained  by  the  committee.  By  rei'erence  to  "  Exhibit  B,"  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  Erie  Eailway  does  a  business  per  mile  of  twenty-six  times  that 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  yet  the  average  rate  of  the  Central  (from 
three  to  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile)  is  but  little  more  than  the  average 
of  the  Erie,  and  tbe  maximum  rates  of  the  Central  (fitteen  cents)  are 
not  half  so  much  as  the  maximum  rates  of  the  Erie  (thirty-five  cents). 
The  New  York  Central  does  a  business  of  13.8  times  as  much  per 
mile  as  the  Central  Pacific,  yet  its  average  rates  (2.21  cents  per  ton  per 
mile)  bear  no  such  reduced  proportion  to  the  average  of  the  California 
road.  Comjjarisons  with  eveiy  road  named  in  the  exhibit  will  show 
how  largely  the  California  road  has  reduced  its  average  charges  in  pro- 
portion to  the  business  done.  The  rate  on  ordinarj'  merchandise  from  San 
Francisco  to  Modesto  is  but  3.9  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  to  Marysville, 
but  3.15  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  to  Sacramento,  but  2.6  cents  per  ton  per 
mile;  and  to  Colfax,  but  4.22  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  to  Truekee,  but  7.3 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Intermediate  rates  vary  from  these  to  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  law,  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done, 
but  in  no  instance  coming  beyond  one  half  of  the  maximums  charged 


for  short  sei'vice  on  Eastern  roads,  and  in  some  instances  but  one  fourth 
of  such  charges;  and,  as  shown  on  a  preceding  page,  as  soon  as  the 
general  business  of  the  State  expands  sufficiently  to  promote  the  growth 
of  many  stations  and  towns  near  each  other  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  when  the  demand  for  use  of  cars  and  engines  will  be  constant  and 
large,  the  limit  now  allowed  by  law  will  be  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  to  make  any  great  exertions 
to  accommodate  such  a  local  business  on  short  distances;  and  this  view 
of  the  committee  is  based  partly 'upon  the  Eastern  practice  developed  m 
the  extracts  from  official  reports  quoted  in  a  preceding  j)ortion  of  this 
report,  and  from  the  tariff  rates  in  exhibit  of  the  maximums  now  charged 
elsewhere,  and  partly  upon  the  abstract  justice  of  allowing  a  company 
to  be  compensated  exactly  for  every  act  of  service  rendered  the  public. 
The  charges  ])er  ton  per  mile  made  for  service  upon  the  mountain  line, 
comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Placer  and  Nevada,  are  exceedingly  low 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ai)d  of  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  expenses  of  operating  through  those 
counties  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them. 

By  reference  to  Exhibit  G  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  receijits 
from  freights  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  these  two  counties 
was  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  only  two  hundred 
and  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninetj^-five  dollars,  or  one  four- 
teenth of  the  gross  receipts  from  freights  of  the  entire  road  for  that 
year,  yet  the  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  operating  the  line  through 
those  counties  require  the  expenditure  of  one  fourth  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  entire  road  to  be  made  in  the  two  Counties  of  Placer 
and  I^evada. 

How,  then,  can  way  charges  be  reduced  in  those  counties  which  require 
an  expenditure  of  one  quarter  of  the  expenses  of  the  entire  line,  and 
yields  only  one  fourteenth  of  tlie  gross  earnings?  These  facts  should 
be  a  complete  answer  to  the  complaints  about  high  charges  made  by 
the  people  on  the  road  from  Colfax  over  the  Sierra  Mountains  to  the 
State  line. 

SACRAMENTO   DAILY    UNION. 

The  newspaper  above  named  has  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  a  table  of  fares  and  freights  which  it  published,  and  which  will  be 
found  annexed  to  this  report  and  marked  Exhibit  I.  This  table  purports 
to  be  the  rates  of  freight  and  faro  charged  upon  the  railroads  in  it 
named;  and  under  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  a  tariff  hereinbefore 
laid  down,  the   table  published   by  the    Utiion   would  warrant  a  large 
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increase  of  rates  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  over  and  above  the 
present  maximum  rates.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  "Exhibit  K," 
entitled  "Supplemental  statement  showing  in  last  four  columns* the 
rates  which  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  should  charge,  if  value  of 
rolling  stock  and  number  of  tons  per  mile,  compared  with  each  of  the 
subjoined  roads,  are  considered  as  base  of  comjjarison." 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   RAILWAY    INTERESTS. 

At  different  times  the  committee  have  been  called  upon  to  consider 
objections  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  present  laws  of  the  State 
of  California  on  account  of  the  consolidation  of  various  railways  into 
the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  but  as  yet  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  cause  for  alarm  in  this  direction. 

A  control  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  railway  by  one 
com^^any  would  not  be  considei'ed  a  great  monopoly  in  other  States  having 
from  o^e  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  within  their  respective  boundaries;  and 
there  are  many  advantages  derived  by  the  public  from  a  consolidation, 
especially  where  the  business  of  the  entire  State  is  searcelj'  sufficient  to 
su2:)port  one  organization,  and  the  consolidated  corporation  exhibits  no 
intention  to  override  personal  rights  or  to  extort  exorbitant  passenger 
or  fx-eight  rates. 

The  law  of  California  authorizing  railroads  to  be  constructed  is  open 
to  all  capital,  conferring  the  same  advantages  that  the  present  comj^any 
has  had;  but  this  will  cease  to  be  true  if  the  bills  now  under  consider- 
ation should  be  passed  by  this  Legislature.  An  income  assured  to  a 
railway  under  a  tariff  which  is  not  oppressive  upon  the  shipper  is  an 
element  of  permanent  prosperity  to  a  people;  for  the  true  interest  of 
the  railway  investment  is  not  only  to  establish  but  retain  business,  and 
no  law  is  so  potent  to  that  end  as  the  perfectly  regular  and  steady  rates 
charged  on  roads  under  one  management;  one  Superintendent's  depart- 
ment governs  and  supervises  a  system  of  roads  which  otherwise  would 
require  several  departments;  one  sj'stem  of  accounts;  concentration  of 
expenditures,  uniformity  of  management,  interchange  of  rolling  stock 
at  convenient  periods;  the  distribution  of  losses  over  more  miles  of  road, 
hence  requiring  less  fluctuation  in  price  from  accidental  causes^— all  are 
evident  advantages,  which,  added  to  the  fact  of  producers  being  able  to 
predict  with  some  certainty  the  continuance  of  certain  rates,  makes  con- 
solidation by  no  means  an  evil  or  a  proceeding  to  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  or  enmity  by  a  people. 


POLICY    OF    THE    STATE. 

• 

The  committee  have  now  brought  the  subject  down  to  a  consideration 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  to  its  railroad  laws  and 
legislation.  It  must  be  admitted  without  argument  that  all  invest- 
ments in  railroads  must  or  should  be  allowed  sufficient  freedom  in  their 
financial  management  to  secure  as  fair  a  return  upon  the  money 
expended  as  any  other  investment  of  like  amount  should  or  would  have; 
and  in  granting  that  right  it  at  once  becomes  a  question  for  considera- 
tion how  much  and  how  often  should  a  State  interfere  in  the  business  of 
a  corporation  where  there  are  no  definite  or  well  assured  complaints. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to 
attempt  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  Central  Pacific  of  Cal- 
ifornia having  received  assistance  in  building  the  overland  road.  Such 
a  consideration  is  illogical  and  ungenerous,  and  if  the  right  of  the  State 
to  regulate  its  internal  commerce  were  based  upon  no  higher  claim  than 
that,  having  assisted  a  man  once,  then  forever  after  it  must  and  can 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  prying  into  his  affairs,  regulating  his  busi- 
ness, or  curtailing  his  profits,  the  law  of  government  would  be  frail 
indeed. 

Whatever  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  State  or  a  county  has  already 
been  returned  to  it  many  fold  by  the  increased  taxable  i;)roperty,  by  the 
opening  of  channels  of  communication  and  supply-,  and  the  reduced  cost 
at  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  enabled  to  obtain  their  supi)lies. 
Further,  not  only  all  the  money  so  furnished  by  such  State  or  county 
was  expended  and  now  remains  there  in  taxable  propertj",  but  other  and 
larger  sums  have  been  added  and  expended  in  the  same  manner  and 
within  the  same  limits. 

This  statement  will  appear  more  forcibly  when  we  examine  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  taxes  j^aid  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Coinpuny  in 
the  various  counties,  to  wit: 


1870. 


Sacramento  County. 
City  of  Sacramento. 

Placer  County 

Nevada  County  

Alameda  County  .... 
San  Joaquin  County 


$20,771  88 

3,233  G3 

40,130  87 

8,238  74 

20,775  5(5 

10,802  G7 


1871. 


§17,334  28 
6,785  G8 
24,124  46 
10,335  76 
2(1,637  04 
11,555  14 
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In  the  entire  State  in  1870 . 
In  the  entire  State  in  1871 . 


$128,510  41 
132,290  04 


Besides  the  taxes  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  in  Utah. 

If  the  State  of  California  extended  a  eomparativelj^  small  amount  of 
aid  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  that  gives  the  State  no  claim  to  reg- 
ulate the  affairs  of  the  company;  the  State,  as  would  a  private  party, 
relinquishing  all  such  claims  by  the  very  act  of  agreeing  to  aid  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  company,  which 
being  performed,  as  is  universally  admitted,  the  State  has  no  further 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  assert  any  control  over  the  movements  or 
management  of  the  road,  its  part  of  the  definite  contract  being  per- 
formed. Were  such  a  right  once  admitted  in  ethics,  a  man  has  but  to 
make  one  contract  with  a  neighbor,  he  assisting  somewhat  in  the  fulfill- 
ment thereof,  and  he  can  haunt  that  neighbor  forever  afterward,  claiming 
control  and  conscience  power  over  him.  The  lack  of  substantial  good 
sense  and  logical  acumen  in  this  plea  as  related  to  the  national  aid  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad  is  still  more  apparent,  as  the  question  j^roperly 
belongs  to  the  entire  peojDle  of  the  United  States.  The  bonds  loaned  the 
company  were  not  State  bonds,  but  United  States  bonds,  secured  by  the 
faith  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  strength  of  the  entire  national  credit. 
The  people  of  the  nation  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  enterprise 
which  has  promised  to  pay  them  back  their  millions  at  maturity  shall 
not  be  hampered  or  restricted  in  its  means  of  doing  so;  and  when  the 
plea  is  made  by  either  citizens  or  public  men  of  this  State,  that  because 
these  bonds  were  loaned,  and  by  their  aid  the  road  was  built,  the  State 
gains  an  additional  right  over  the  proceedings  and  business  of  the  corpo- 
ration, such  plea  must  be  unceremoniously  dismissed,  and  not  permitted 
to  influence  any  legislation  on  these  questions  which  will  seriously 
afi'ect  the  operation  of  the  railroad  system. 

The     United    States     Government    and   the    Union   has   an   interest  in  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  railroad  fares  and  freights. 

Have  the  people  of  California  ever  contemplated  how  minute  is  her 
minority  interest  in  the  railroad  aid  extended  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  ?  The  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  United  States  by  the  last  census  was  : 


In  the  year  1870 

And  of  California  in  the  year  1870. 


§14,331,343,475 

296,644,088 
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Or  aboiit  two  and  three  fifths  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Should  this  small 
proprietory  interest  of  two  and  three  fifths  per  cent  seek  to  control  the 
railroad  to  the  injury  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven  and  two  fifths  per 
cent?  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  from  whatever  source 
the  means  to  construct  the  road  was  derived,  the  business  must  be  carried 
on,  the  expenses  of  the  road  must  be  paid,  the  interest  and  securities 
must  be  met  and  profits  assured;  and  to  lose  sight  of  such  considerations 
in  this  discussion  is  to  neglect  and  overlook  the  interests  of  the  entire 
United  States  who  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  ninety-seven  and  two 
fifths  per  cent  to  two  and  three  fifths  per  cent  in  the  jjermanent  pros- 
perity of  the  California  railroads.  Again,  it  is  ungenerous  for  a  donor  to 
urge  this  j'lea  at  this  time  when  we  remember  that  the  very  coherence  of 
the  nation  was  more  assured  and  the  evidence  of  its  integrity  sent  ringing 
most  triumphantly  across  the  ocean  by  the  eftbrts  of  the  men  who 
woi'ked  all  through  that  mightj''  struggle  to  put  a  perpetual  band  of 
literal  iron  between  the  east  and  the  frontier  west. 

This  i)lea,  although  so  often  j^roclaimed  from  floor  and  stump,  the 
committee  think  has  really  never  been  fully  considered,  for  the  American 
people,  with  all  of  their  intense  self  will  and  individuality  of  pursuit, 
cannot  be  so  ungenerous  or  illogical  as  to  seriously  urge  such  a  pretext 
for  legislative  interference  with  the  national  highway. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  icould  discourage  the  construction  of  new  roads. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  present  law;  and  if  that  is  liberal,  any  reduction  made 
now  would  aid  the  road  named  to  the  discouragement  of  any  new  road. 
A  road  now  in  operation  could  better  afford  to  be  controlled  by  a  low 
tariff  than  a  new  road  without  an  established  business.  This  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  low  tariff  was  adopted 
after  all  railroads  were  constructed,  and  it  had  the  effect  to  stop  all 
further  railroad  construction.  New  roads  building  and  to  bo  built,  as 
they  penetrate  outlying  country,  are  entitled  to  every  possible  encour- 
agement which  the  State,  by  legislation  or  absence  of  the  same,  can  give 
them,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  unfair  to  the  railroads  unborn  to  take 
the  hard-earned  facilities  and  advantages  gained  by  ten  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  basis  to  fix  the  rules  and  gov- 
ernment of  roads  just  beginning  life.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
California  has  but  one  mile  of  railroad  to  two  hundred  and  four  square 
miles  of  territory,  while 
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Xew  York  possesses  one  mile  to 

Penns3'Ivania  possesses  one  mile  to.. 

Ohio  possesses  one  mile  to 

Illinois  possesses  one  mile  to 

Missouri  possesses  one  mile  to 

Massachusetts  possesses  one  mile  to. 


11.9  square  miles. 

9.8  square  miles. 

11.2  square  miles. 

11.5  square  miles. 

32.6  square  miles. 
5.2  square  miles. 


And  from  this  comparison  will  be  seen  how  fast  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia is  yet  to  be  made;  and  keeping  in  view  the  actual  fact  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  these  States,  permitting  far  more  liberal  charges  than 
now  permitted  upon  California  roads,  the  necessity  of  some  change  in 
the  law  of  the  State  which  shall  make  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  best 
practice  of  the  most  jirosperouS  Eastern  94:ates  has  become  apj^arent  to 
the  committee. 

ProsjK'ritij  of  California  not  dependent  upon  a  rigid  tariff. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  State  does  not  depend  upon  any 
system  of  rigid  legislation,  but  upon  its  own  natural  resources  capable  of 
development,  and  railroads  built  through  such  States  will  have  an  effect 
to  confine  freight  and  passenger  tarilis  within  satisfactory  limits  in  a 
way  more  potent  than  any  laws. 

SCIIEDrLES. 

In  the  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  K,  hereto  annexed,  will 
be  found  comparative  statements  of  the  tariffs  of  the  different  eastern 
railroads  with  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  various  important  sta- 
tistics and  data  in  regard  to  the  latter  road.  Exhibit  L  is  a  statement 
of  steamboat  charges  before  railroads  were  inaugurated  in  this  State; 
and  Exhibit  M  exhibits  the  benefit  which  various  counties  in  this  State, 
and  the  whole  State,  derive  in  taxes  from  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company  only. 

INJURIOUS    TENDENCY   OF    THE    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  bill  would  tend  to  raise  the  rates  of 
freight  where  it  is  now  low,  and  thus  would  work  an  injury  to  the 
shipper  and  consumer,  and  because  the  system  of  classification  of  freight 
has  been  ignored,  those  freights  which  should  be  moved  at  bare  cost, 
and  which  in  fact  are  now  so  moved,  could  not  be  carried  at  any  price 
named  in  the  proposed  bill  without  loss  to  the  shipper.  It  would  cause 
manufactured  goods  to  be  moved  at  lower  rates  than  they  can  afford  to 
pay  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  freight  on  the  raw  material. 
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It  would  discourage  the  construction  of  new  railroads,  and  thereby  tend 
to  increase  the  monopoly''  power  of  existing  roads. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  the  whole  United  States,  by  not 
assisting  in  the  accumulation  of  a  Eeserve  Fund  to  pay  the  indebtedness 
of  the  railroad  to  the  United  States. 

It  Avould  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  the  holders  of  railroad  securities 
who  purchased,  supposing,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  that  the  existing 
law  was  a  part  of  the  corporate  act  of  the  railroads  formed  under  it, 
and  hence  was  inviolate  until  the  indebtedness  was  paid. 

And  if  the  proposed  law  should  be  adopted  and  enforced  without 
injury  or  injustice  to  either  railroad  or  shipper,  this  State  will  have 
accomplished  more  in  that  direction  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  recommend  that  the  bills  do  not  pass,  but  that  legislation  be  had  to 
require  from  railroad  companies  annual  statistical  reports  of  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

To  the  committee,  the  contemplation  of  the  entire  subject  matter 
embraced  in  this  report  points  inevitably  to  two  remedial  courses  to  be 
taken: 

First — Such  amendments  as  shall  secure  the  stability  of  the  finances 
of  the  railroads  of  the  State  against  injudicious  or  inconsiderate  legisla- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  jirinciple  working  so  well  in  the  States  of 
Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  3Iassachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Xew  York,  and 
Ohio,  which  is  that  a  certain  percentage  upon  the  actual  investment 
shall  be  assured  to  the  companies  before  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
State  to  interfere  by  legislation. 

Second — By  such  an  amendment  as  shall  secure  to  the  State  full  and 
authentic  data  and  reports,  such  as  arc  now  being  made  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated Eastern  States,  from  all  the  roads  of  the  State  to  a  State  officer, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  classify  and  tabulate  these  reports  in  such 
form  as  shall  best  and  more  fully  show  to  the  jieople  of  the  State  the 
exact  condition  of  the  roads,  their  business,  its  character  and  profit; 
and  with  such  reliable  information  before  them,  the  committee  believe 
that  hereafter  there  will  be  less  or  none  of  this  agitation,  so  vexatious 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  State.  The  value  of  such  a  class  of  public 
information  to  all  classes  of  the  public  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  giving 
a  close  sympathy  with  the  actual  workings  of  the  railway  .system  of 
the  State,  and  permitting  such  knowledge  as  shall  prevent  any  legislation 
from  being  made  except  in  the  light  of  the  clearest  facts. 
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With  this  in  view,  the  committee  retiirn  the  bills,  the  consideration  of 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  recommend  that  they  do 

not  pass. 

GILES  H.  GEAY,  Chairman, 

ASA  ELLIS, 

C.  L.  F.  BROWX, 

H.  M.  HAYES, 

J.  B.   EICE, 

EGBERT  BELL, 

M.  J.  WEIGHT, 

WM.  E.  WHEATON, 

WM.  C.  CONNOLLY, 


Committee. 


EXHIBITS. 


AX     ACT 

To   AMEND  AN  AcT   ENTITLED  AN    AcT   TO    PROVIDE   FOR   THE   INCORPORATION 

OF  Eailroad  Companies  and  the  Management  of  the  Affairs  thereof, 

AND     OTHER    MATTERS    RELATING    THERETO,    APPROVED    MaV    TWENTIETH, 
EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-ONE. 

[Introduced  December  7tli,  1871.] 

The  Peoj^h  of  ilif  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  ['orty  of  the  aforesaid  Act  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  Forty.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  railroad  compa- 
nies to  amalgamate  and  consolidate  their  capital  stocks,  debts,  property, 
assets,  and  franchises  in  such  manner  as  maj'  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  such  companies  so  desiring  to  amalgamate  and 
consolidate  their  interest,  but  no  such  amalgamation  or  consolidation 
shall  take  place  Avithout  the  written  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
value  of  all  stoclcholders  in  interest  of  each  company,  and  iio  such 
amalgamation  or  consolidation  shall  in  any  way  relieve  such  companies 
or  the  stockholders  thereof  from  any  and  all  just  liabilities;  and  in  case 
of  such  amalgamation  or  consolidation  due  notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  immediately  after  such  amalgamation  or  consolidation  b^'  adver- 
tising for  one  month  in  at  least  one  ncwspai^er  in  each  county,  if  there 
shall  be  one  published  therein,  into  or  tlirough  which  such  roads  shall 
run,  and  also  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  OJio  pajier  ])ublished  in  Sac- 
ramento and  in  two  papers  ijublished  in  San  Francisco;  and  when  tlie 
amalgamation  and  consolidation  is  completed,  a  cojiy  of  the  new  articles 
of  association  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  llie  Secretary  of  State.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  company  or  comixuiies  to  make  and  main- 
tain a  good  and  sufficient  fence  on  both  sides  of  tlieir  property,  and  all 
necessaiy  cattle  guards  at  (he  crossing  of  each  and  all  streets  and  lanes, 
roads,  and  highways;  and  in  case  any  company- do  not  make  and  main- 
lain  such  J'ence  and  cattle  guards,  if  their  engine  or  cars  shall  kill,  maim, 
or  destroy  any  cattle  or  other  domestic  animal  or  animals  Avhen  they 
stray  upon  their  line  of  road,  they  shall  pay  to  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  a  fair  market  j^ricc  for  the  same;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  jiay  for 
the  same  us  herein  ])rovided  ailer  demand  made,  and  suit  bo  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  the  value  thereof,  and  judgment  be  in  favor  of  the 
l^laintiif  in  such  suit,  in  addition  to  the  costs  usually  rccovero<l  said  com- 
pany shall  pay  to  the  plaintiff  in  each  case  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
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attorney's  fees,  as  costs  in  the  suit;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  to  build 
and  maintain  a  fence  or  fences  and  cattle  guards  as  herein  provided,  said 
comi^any  shall  further  be  liable  to  the  j^erson  or  persons  through  whose 
laud  the  line  of  their  road  or  roads  may  extend  for  all  damages  that 
such  person  or  persons  may  sustain  by  reason  of  their  neglect  so  to  build 
and  maintain  such  fences  and  cattle  guards,  and  after  demands  for  pay- 
ment of  such  damages,  if  suit  be  brought  and  sustained  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same,  there  shall  be  included  in  the  costs  of  said  suit  against  such 
company  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  attorney's  fees,  as  herein  provided.  If 
in  any  case  a  railroad  company  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  pay  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  through  which  or  alongside  of  which 
their  road  is  or  may  hereafter  be  located  an  agreed  price  for  making  and 
maintaining  such  fence,  or  whenever  the  cost  of  such  fence  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  included  in  the  award  of  damages  allowed  and  paid 
for  the  right  of  way  for  such  railroad,  such  company  shall  not  be 
relieved  or  exonerated  from  any  claims  or  awards  of  damages  in  favor 
of  any  person  or  persons  arising  out  of  the  killing  or  maiming  of  any 
animals  as  aforesaid,  unless  such  damages  are  claimed  by  the  j^erson  or 
persons  whose  duty  it  is  under  such  agreement,  contract,  or  award  to 
make  and  maintain  such  fence.  And  the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
domestic  animals  shall  not  be  responsible  to  the  railroad  comi^any  for 
any  damage  or  loss  which  may  accrue  to  such  company  from  such 
animals  being  upon  the  railroad  track  where  such  company  shall  have 
failed  or  neglected  to  make  and  maintain  such  fence  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Section  fifty-one  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  Fifty-one.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  railroad  com- 
j)any  to  charge  more  than  four  cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger  with 
one  hundred  pounds  or  less  of  baggage,  nor  more  than  the  following 
rates  per  ton  for  freight  transj^orted  on  such  road:  if  such  freight  be 
carried  sixty  miles  or  over,  the  amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  if  carried  fifty  miles  and  not  exceeding  sixty 
miles,  the  amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  three  and  a  half  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  ton 
for  the  entire  distance;  if  carried  forty  miles  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  the  amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for  the 
entii'e  distance;  if  carried  thirty  miles  and  not  to  exceed  forty  miles,  the 
amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  the  entire  distance;  if 
carried  twenty  miles  and  not  to  exceed  thirty  miles,  the  amount  charged 
shall  not  exceed  seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  the  entire  distance;  if  carried  any  dis- 
tance less  than  twenty  miles  the  amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  forty  cents 
per  ton  for  the  entire  distance;  and  all  loading  and  imloadiug  of  freight 
thus  transported  shall  be  done  by  or  at  the  expense  of  such  railroad 
company;  2^rovided,  that  in  estimating  the  number  of  tons  of  freight, 
articles  not  usually  weighed  the  estimated  weight  shall  not  be  greater 
than  as  follows:  for  all  case  goods,  furniture,  and  machinery,  not  less 
than  forty  cubic  feet  shall  be  estimated  as  one  ton;  not  less  than  five 
hundred  feet  of  lumber,  or  fifty  common  fence  posts,  or  five  thousand 
shingles,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  laths,  shall  be  estimated  as  one 
ton.  One  car  load  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals 
shall  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  ten  tons.   And  for  every  transgression 
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of  any  of  these  limitations  the  company  shall  forfeit  to  the  party  sufler- 
ing  thereby  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  entire  amount  of 
freight  thus  paid,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  by  suit  in  any  Court 
of  law  having  jurisdiction;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  company 
be  required  to  receive  less  than  twentj^-five  cents  for  any  one  lot  of 
freight. 


AN    ACT 

To   AMEND   AN   ACT   ENTITLED    "An   AcT   TO   PROVIDE   FOR    THE    INCORPORA- 
TION OF  Eailroad  Companies  and  the  Management  of  the  Affars 

THEREOF,    AND     OTHER     MATTERS     RELATING     THERETO,"    APPROVED    MaY 
twentieth,    eighteen    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY-ONE. 

[Introduced  December  7th,  1871.] 

The  Peojyle  of  the  State  of  California,  rejrresented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  iifty-one  of  said  Act  is  hereby  so  amended  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  Fifty-one.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  in 
this  State  to  charge  more  than  three  cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger, 
and  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight  transported  on  its  road; 
and  for  every  transgression  of  such  limitation  the  company  shall  be 
liable  to  the  party  suffering  thereby  treble  the  entire  amount  of  fare  or 
freight  so  charged  to  such  party;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  com- 
pany be  required  to  receive  less  than  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one  lot 
of  freight  for  any  distance. 

Sec.  2.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


INDEX    TO    EXHIBITS. 


Exhibit  A. 

Comparative  statement  of  actual  earnings  from  passengers. 

Exhibit  B. 
Comparative  statement  of  freight  transported. 

Exhibit  C. 
Comparative  statements  of  passenger  eaimings  on  New  England  roads. 

Exhibit  J). 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  for  freight  on  merchandise  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  between  Sacramento  and  all  other  stations  in 
California,  and  on  tlic  Vermont  Central  Railroad  for  same  distances. 

Exhibit  E. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  for  freight  on  merchandise  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  to  all  stations  in  California,  on  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
others,  for  equal  distances. 

Exhibit  F. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  on  freights  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
Hamilton  and  St.  Joseph,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Central  Pacific  Railways. 

Exhibit  G. 

Statement  of  freight  receipts  from  the  following  stations  in  Placer  and 
Nevada  Counties,  from  January  to  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seven  tj^-one. 

Exhibit  H. 

Statement  showing  maximum  charges  for  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on 
the  following  railroads,  taken  from  the  published  tariff  books  of  said 
roads  for  year  1869-70. 

Exhibit  I. 

Table  of  comjiarative  rates,  published  b}'  Sacramento  Union  of  Feb- 
ruary third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Exhibit  K. 

Supplemental  statement,  showing,  in  last  four  columns,  the  rates  which 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  should  charge  if  value  of  rolling  stock  and 
number  of  tons  per  mile,  compared  with  each  of  the  subjoined  roads,  are 
considered  as  base  of  comparison. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Freight  Transported. 


EOAD. 


Buffalo  and  Erie 

Erie  Kail  way 

Hudson  Kiver 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Harlem 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

Northern,  of  New  Jersey 

Kensselaer  and  Saratoga 

Troy  and  Boston - 

Central  Pacific 


!z; 


»  B  o  2 
Q"   2.2 
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»    !P 


8S 
459 

737 

130 

76 

21 

181 

35 

1,027 


870,582 
4,852,505 

4,122,000 
344,528 
126,549 
20,240 
448,132 
162,204 
414,531 


9,893 
10,572 

5,593 
2,650 
1,665 

964 
2,476 
4,634 

404 


24.4  times  C.  P. 
26.1  times  C.  P. 

13.8  times  C.  P. 

6.5  times  C.  P. 

4.1  times  C.  P. 

2.3  times  C.  P. 

6.1  times  C.  P. 
11.4  times  C.  P. 

1.0  times  C.  P. 


1867 
1870 

1870 
1870 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
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Exhibit  C. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Passenger  Earnings. 


KOAD. 


Boston  and  Albany 

Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchburg. 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence , 

Cheshire  

Connecticut  lliver 

Eastern  

Fitchburg 

Old  Colony 

Providence  and  Worcester 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

Central  Pacific 


Total . 


241 

106 
55 

145 
44 

114 
50 

107 
50 

122 
43 
86 
79 
40 
1,027 


4,744,904 

1,767,952 

293,104 

3,873,587 

2,642,903 

147,274 

876,481 

4,610,277 

1,793,222 

3,332,750 

1,398,891 

344,819 

2,438,378 

350,264 

006,594 


19,688 
16,678 

5.329 
26,714 
60,066 

1,291 
17,529 
43,086 
35,864 
27,317 
32,532 

4,009 
30,865 

7,744 
049 

329,361 


.0597 
.0506 
.0161 
.0811 
.1823 
.0039 
.0532 
.1308 
.1088 
.0829 
.0987 
.0121 
.0937 
.0235 
.0019 

.9993 
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Exhibit     E. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  for  Freight  on  Mercliandise  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Bailroad  to  all  stations  in  California,  on  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  on  the  Chicago,  Rod;  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  others, 
for  equal  Distances. 


CENTRAL  PAC'IFK:   RAILROAD. 
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Florin   

Elk  Grove.. 
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Exhibit  H. 


Statement  shoicing  "  Maximum "  Charge  for  Freight  per  on  per  mile  on 
folloicing  Railroads^  take)i  from  the  published  Tariff  Books  of  said  Com- 
panies for  Years  1809-1870. 
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10 

8.43 
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9.85 

17.33 

13.33 

10.23 

9.35 

16.66 

11.64 

14.05 

10.21 
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8.54 
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10 
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Chicago  and  Alton 

St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  T.  N.  &  Ind's  .. 

Michigan  Central 

Little  Miami  &  Columbus  &  Xenia.. 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joe  &  Council  Bluffs 

Oregon  and  California 

Columbus  and  Hocking  Vallej^ 

St.  Louis  and  South  Eastern 

IndianapoliSjBloomington  &  West'n. 
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35 

32 

36 
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33.33 

23.33 

60 

26 

26 
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28.57 

22.22 

34.28 
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11.85 
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16 
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14.78 

20 
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20 


7.75 

4.34 

5.64 

10.76 

5.42 

7.82 

5.79 

"i'.d'i 

10.54 
12.19 

7.36 

10.52 

6.60 
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Exhibit    K — (Concluded.) 

Supplemental  statement,  shoiving  the  rates  ivhich  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
should  charge  if  value  of  rolling  stock  and  number  of  tons  per  mile,  com- 
pared ivith  each  of  subjoined  roads,  are  considered  as  base  of  comparison. 


NAME    OF    EAILROAD. 

What  the  maximum 
charges  of  Central 
Pacific  should  be, 
judged  by  value  of 
passenger  cars  on 
other  roads 

What  rates  should 
be  on  Central  Pa- 
cific,   judged    by 
difference  ni  num- 
ber of  passengers 
carried,  per  mile... 

What  the  maximum 
charges  of  Central 
Pacific  should  be, 
judged  by  value  of 
freight     cars     on 
other  roads 

What  rates  should 
be  on  Centra!  Pa- 
cific,   judged    by 
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ried per  mile 

Per  Mile. 

Per  Mile. 

Per  Mile. 

Per  Mile. 
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em  
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18 

23.3 

82 

23 

2  01 

$     18 

10 

8 
21 

18 
32 

28 

1  92 

61   25.02 

28.80 

24.20 
1  43 

67.20 
49 

33.30 

1  52 

6      2   66 

Central  Ohio  Division  of 
Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg... 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern 

38 

20 
3  12 

1  28 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati... 

Pittsburg,    Fort     Wayne, 

and  Chicago 

78 

72 

Cincinnati,  ilamilton,  and 
Dayton 

1  18 

63  93.9 

$3  27 

66  22.52 

610  32 

Central  Pacific,  average... 

49 

40 

77.81 

1  29 

Exhibit  L. 

Sarcamento,- January  29th,  1872. 
Hon.  Giles  H.  Gray,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Coi-poration : 

Dear  Sir — Below  please  find  statement  of  rates  of  freight  per  ton 
weight  and  measurement  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two  inclusive. 

Prior  to  the  railroad  raids  upon  the  steamboat  routes  the  rates  were 
predeeated  upon  the  weight  and  measurement,  and  in  order  to  compete 
with  railroad  rates  the  Navigation  Comj^any  was  compelled  to  adopt 
the  tariff  of  weight,  which  is  fully  twenty  per  cent  in  favor  of  shippers. 


FEOM  SAX  FRAXCISCO 

Prior  to  1854. 

1870-71. 

1872. 

To  Eed  Bluffs 

8100  00 
60  00 
30  00 
30  00 
10  00 

820  00 

12  00 

10  00 

8  00 

4  00 

813  00 

ToChico 

6  00 

To  Colusa 

5  00 

To  Marysville 

3  00 

To  Sacramento 

1  50 

Tours,  respectfully. 


A.  EEDIXGTOX 
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EXHIBIT    M 


Abstract  of  Taxes  paid  in  the  State  of  California  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  during  the  year  1870. 


Amount. 


Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Alameda $16,454  74 

Construction 4,320  82 

San  Joaquin 10,677  97 

Construction  124  70 

Sacramento 20,552  68 

Construction 219  20 

Placer 32,330  87 

Construction 7,800  00 

Nevada 8,042  24 

Construction 196  50 

El  Dorado 

Yuba 2,845  80 

Construction 148  79 

Sutter 

Butte 

City  of  San  Fi-ancisco 

City  of  San  Jose 

City  of  Oakland 

City  of  Stockton 

City  of  Sacramento 

City  of  Marysville 

School  Districts 

Poll  Tax,  white  men 

Poll  Tax,  Chinamen 

Total 


$1,331  28 
41  96 


20,775  56 


10,802 

67 

20,771 

88 

40,130 

87 

8,238 

74 

1,392 

75 

2,994 

59 

864 

15 

1,701 

00 

388 

26 

70 

25 

1,493 

31 

130 

20 

3,233 

63 

422 

10 

1,306 

61 

5,550 

00 

6,870 

50 

8128,510  41 
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Exhibit    M — Continued. 


Abstract  of   Taxes  paid  In  the  State  of  California  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  during  the  year  1871. 


COUNTIES. 


Amount. 


Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Alameda $18,084  87 

Cou  structi  on 2,602  17 

San  Joaquin 

Sacramento  17,068  08 

Construction  266  20 

Placer 22,378  96 

Construction  1,745  50 

Nevada 10,127  29 

Construction 208  47 

El  Dorado 

Yuba 

Sutter 

Butte 6,779  50 

Construction 215  54 

Tehama 

Stanislaus 1,109  68 

Construction 709  00 

Merced,  con struction 

City  of  San  Francisco,  op.  and  constrnction... 

City  ol'  San  Jose  

City  of  Oakland,  op.  and  construction  

City  of  Stockton  

City  of  Sacramento 

City  of  Marysville 

Town  of  Brooklyn 

School  Districts  

Poll  Tax,  white  men 

Poll  Tax,  Chinamen 

Total 


^1,375  79 
43  37 


20,687  04 
11,555  14 

17,334  28 

24,124  46 


10,335  76 

1,271  80 

2,740  00 

1,000  00 


6,995  04 
1,521  24 


1,818  G8 
462  00 

3,041  86 
70  35 

5,133  00 
415  00 

6,785  68 
390  00 
130  26 

1,374  04 

7,875  00 

5,810  25 

§132,290  04 


E.  H.  MILLER,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


TO     THE 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CORPORATIONS 

OF    THE    ASSEMBLY, 

UPON 

RAILROAD    FREIGHTS    AND    FARES. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


A.PPEISrDIX. 


ABSTEACT   OF   EYIDENCE   TAKEX  BEFOEE  THE  ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEE  02^  C0EP0EATI0:N'S. 


Nineteenth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

January,  1872. 
Assemblyman  Days, 

Testified:  The  principal  complaint  of  Xevada  County  in  regard  to  rail- 
road freights  is,  that,  in  the  oj^iniou  of  the  storekeepers  of  that  county, 
the  rates  are  too  high,  and  that  the  railroad  has  the  chance  of  putting 
fares  up  to  any  amount  within  the  law;  also,  throiigh  freights  coming 
from  the  Eastern  States  to  Nevada  County  are  taken  first  to  Sacra- 
mento City,  and  afterwards  reshijiped  to  its  place  of  destination  in 
Nevada  County  at  the  expense  of  the  consignee;  they  desire  to  have 
the  through  freights  from  the  Atlantic  States  stopped  at  Colfax  before 
reaching  Sacramento;  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  would 
deprive  the  railroad  of  a  fair  remunerative  price.  I  state  only  what  I 
supi^ose  to  be  the  views  of  my  constituents;  I  have  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  the  tarifi"  of  freights  or  fares  from 
Sacramento  to  Grass  Valley  or  Nevada.  I  make  no  complaint  myself, 
and  if  I  can  be  satisfied  that  the  jieoplc  of  Nevada  County  arc  paying  no 
more  than  a  fair  comi^cnsation  to  the  railroad  company  for  transporta- 
tion, then  I  am  in  favor  of  the  present  rates. 

Assemblyman  Freeman,  of  Yolo, 

Testified:  One  of  the  bills  for  reduction  of  freights  and  fares  before  the 
committee  was  introduced  by  mo.  The  peo])le  of  Yolo  County  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  overcharges  by  tl>e  railroad  com- 
pany in  any  county  of  California,  but  as  most  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat lines  in  this  State  are  now  consolidated  into  one  incorporated 
comi)auy,  I  fear  the  people  will  not  bo  protected  in  the  present  low  rates, 


and  this  bill  is  to  prevent  jDOSsible  higher  charges.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  exhibition  by  the  railroad  companj'  of  any  intention  to  raise  their 
rates,  but  I  ask  a  law  to  prevent  such  a  possibility  hereafter.  That  is 
all  the  i^eople  have  to  complain  of.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  care 
■what  rates  are  charged  from  New  York  to  Sacramento.  I  only  design 
to  control  the  rates  upon  roads  within  this  State  outside  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad.  1  never  intended  the  bill  to  apply  to  freights  shipped 
to  points  beyond  the  State  line.  I  do  not  know  the  rates  of  freight  and 
fares  now  charged  in  this  State,  nor  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  passes 
the  various  points,  nor  the  number  of  passengers  per  mile  which  ride 
upon  the  various  roads,  nor  the  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  to 
the  raw  material,  nor  the  cost  of  oi^erating  railroads.  The  rates  fixed 
in  the  proposed  bill  are  what  I  sup2)osed  to  be  correct.  I  arrive  at  four 
cents  i^er  mile  for  fares  by  a  calculation  of  all  the  charges  which  I  could 
ascertain  in  the  State  of  California,  and  they  averaged  five  cents;  then 
I  made  an  estimate  of  one  fifth  that  travel  without  paying,  leaving  four 
cents  average  of  the  whole  per  mile.  I  estimated  that  if  they  can  carry 
all  for  five  cents  and  one  fifth  free,  they  can  carry  all  for  four  cents  if 
every  jjassenger  pays. 

Question — If  the  cost  of  operating  railroads  depends  upon  the  business, 
tonnage,  and  cost  of  road,  was  this  rate  fixed  by  you  in  the  bill  for  the 
roads  most  difficult  to  operate  and  for  mountain  roads,  or  for  the  vallies? 

A. — This  bill  is  only  to  regulate  the  roads  in  the  vallej's,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  are 
concerned.  No  railroad  company  could  afford  to  build  a  railroad  in 
Mariposa  County,  for  example,  under  this  bill.  The  question  would 
then  be  whether  the  people  of  Sacramento  County  and  Solano  can  afi'ord 
to  pay  extra  rates  because  the  County  of  Mariposa  desire  to  have  a 
railroad. 

Adjourned. 

Mr.  Freeman — recalled. 

Question. — How  did  you  arrive  at  the  schedule  of  rates  for  freight 
fixed  in  your  bill? 

Answer — I  took  the  rates  as  they  are  charged  by  the  company  for  all 
long  distances,  as  near  as  I  could  get  it,  but  did  not  reduce  them;  and  I 
will  ask  any  member  of  the  railroad  company  if  three  cents  per  mile  is 
•not  as  much  as  they  charge  on  raw  materials  over  one  hundred  miles? 

Q. — How  did  you  get  at  three  cents  per  mile? 

A. — This  bill  is  made  to  cover  the  raw  material,  and  there  is  provision 
in  the  bill  which  gives  them  the  power  tc  charge  extra  on  any  other 
class  of  goods,  by  measurement.  It  is  only  that  class  of  freight  that  is 
covered  by  this  bill  that  is  carried  at  first  class  rates,  and  that  weighs 
more  than  it  measures;  and  according  to  any  bills  that  I  have  ever  paid 
to  the  railroad  company  it  does  not  exceed  that,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, and  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  ajiy  raw  materials. 

Q. — You  say  that  such  freight  carried  sixty  miles  or  over  shall  be  three 
cents  per  mile? 

A. — That  is,  anything  beyond  sixty  miles. 

Q. — Why  do  you  make  sixty  miles  the  stai'ting  point  for  this  rate? 

A. — For  carrying  fifty  miles,  but  not  exceeding  sixty  miles,  the  freight 
is  three  and  one  half  cents.  That  is  a  reduction  on  the  rates  they 
charge — that  is,  on  the  rates  I  have  paid. 

Q. — Have  you  got  any  memorandum  to  show  us  the  rates  of  freight 
you  have  paid  on  that? 


A. — ~So  sir;  I  say  that  I  have  never  paid  the  same  price  for  all  dis- 
tances; I  have  paid  higher  rates  for  shorter  distances  than  for  longer 
ones;  I  have  paid  from  Knight's  Landing  to  Vallejo,  which  is  seventy 
miles  or  about,  two  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  less  than  that  bill  calls  for, 
and  I  have  paid  from  stations  nearer  than  that  three  dollars  per  ton  on 
the  same  road;  so  that  there  is  no  iiniformity  in  the  railroad  charges. 

Q. — Now,  three  dollars  is  Avhat  you  pay;  how  much  does  a  buggy  gen- 
erally weigh  ?     Five  hundred  pounds? 

A. — Yes,  about  that:  but  I  do  not  proj^ose  to  ship  buggies  by  weight, 
but  by  measurement,  forty  cubic  feed  to  the  ton,  if  you  will  read  the  bill. 

Q. — I  cannot  see  yet,  Mr.  Freeman,  from  your  statements,  how  you 
arrive  at  the  rates.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  best  information  you 
can. 

A. — ^Yell,  I  arrive  at  these  rates  by  their  charges.  I  say  that  their 
charges  do  not  exceed  that  on  the  heavy  goods  only  on  some  very  short 
roads. '  I  have  never  paid  more  than  is  in  that  bill  on  the  California 
Pacific  or  on  the  Central.  I  have  not  done  much  on  the  Central,  or 
much  on  the  Western;  but  I  see  the  rates  that  are  charged  other  men, 
and  I  know  that  their  rates  do  not  exceed  the  amount  in  the  bill,  except 
on  very  short  roads. 

Q. — Will  you  not  give  us  figures  in  one  instance  to  enable  us  to  fix 
any  one  of  these  items? 

A. — 1  do  not  suppose  1  can.  I  say  I  have  oiFered  the  bill  not  to  reduce 
the  rates  charged  by  the  railroad  companies,  but,  to  fix  a  rate  they  cannot 
exceed;  that  is  the  object  of  the  bill.  The  people  complain  that  the  law 
already  in  force  is  too  loose;  that  it  will  give  privileges  to  the  railroad 
company;  that  it  will  give  them  the  opjjortunity  to  fix  rates  that  will 
be  opi^ressive.  They  do  not  complain  of  the  present  rates,  but  they 
comi^lain  that  the  law  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  state  it  at 
present  exists.  Now,  I  do  not  claim  that  that  is  a  reduction  of  any  of 
their  business;  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  according  to  the  rates  I  pay,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rates  of  fares  (I  believe  these  are  twenty  per  cent 
less  than  they  charge);  but  in  the  rates  of  freight  I  cannot  see  that  it 
is  a  reduction  on  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  and  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  that  allow  them  to  charge  on  any  manufactured  goods 
by  measurement.  As  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  by  the  car  load, 
they  must  make  a  special  contract  with  them  (that  is,  only  for  a  car 
load  of  ten  tons);  otherwise  it  shall  be  conveyed  the  same  as  any  other 
produce  of  the  country. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  pay  any  freight  per  mile  in  that  way? 

A. — Not  in  this  cmmtry;   I  have  not. 

Q. — On  the  railroads  of  Calilbrnia  have  j'ou  ever  paid  freight  per  mile 
in  the  way  you  attemjit  to  fix  it  by  that  bill? 

A. — No,  I  have  not;  there  has  never  been  any  such  rates  fixed  by  them. 

Q. — Tlieu  you  have  no  figures;  coukl  you  furnish  them  by  to-morrow, 
or,  say,  in  a  week? 

A. — No,  sir.     What  kind  of  figures  do  you  want? 

Q. — I  want  anything  you  can  produce  which  will  satisfy  us  as  it  has 
satisfied  you  that  this  is  correct.     Can  you  produce  them  at  an3'  time? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  agree  to  undertake  it. 

Q. — Have  you  any  freight  bills? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  carry  them  with  me. 

Q. — Have  you  got  any  at  your  place  of  business? 

A. — I  have  not,  now;  I  am  not  in  business  now  at  all. 


Q. — "Will  you  tell  me  how  I  must  go  to  work  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion you  have  arrived  at — a  feasible  method? 

A. — I  suppose  the  company  will  show  you  what  they  charge  to  all 
the  stations;  you  have  the  right  to  ask  them  the  same  as  you  have  the 
right  to  ask  me  what  they  charge.  If  it  is  correct,  you  can  see  the  dif- 
ference they  ask;  and- 1  claim  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  ofter  a  bill  that 
will  reduce  their  i-ates  charged  for  long  distances,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  does;  I  drew  the  bill  on  that  calculation — not  to  reduce  the  rates. 

Q. — -What  Avould  be  the  best  criterion — the  amount  they  charge  or  the 
amount  they  collect? 

A. — I  suppose  they  collect  what  they  charge;  they  always  have  done 
from  me. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q.— If  I  understand  you,  it  is  not  your  intention  to  reduce  the  present 
fares  and  freights,  but  to  reduce  the  maximum  rates  by  law? 

A. — That  is  the  only  thing  the  people  ask.  I  am  jn-etty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  peojile;  I  have  traded  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
State.  The  only  question  is  that  the  law  is  loose;  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness now  is  in  the  hands  of  one  company.  There  is  no  possible  chance 
of  opi^osition  in  the  business,  but  the  law  may  be  so  enacted  as  to  pre- 
vent any  company  from  taking  any  advantage  of  it. 

By  3Ir.   Wright. 

Q. — I  understand  that  you  said  that  so  far  as  you  knew  and  so  far  as 
the  people  of  this  State  are  concerned,  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint 
of  the  rates  of  freight  or  fares  charged  by  the  railroad  company? 

A. — I  do  not  believe  they  have.  These  rates  have  been  cut  low  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  opj^osition  from  the  steamboats,  but  the 
recent  acts  of  consolidation  have  given  the  company  control  and  made 
a  cause  of  fear. 

Q. — Now,  in  order  to  know  what  this  danger  is,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  two  railroads  that  have  been  competitors  for  business  through  the 
same  section  of  the  country  have  been  consolidated,  leaving  only  one 
means  for  the  trade  to  use? 

A. — Not  only  the  railroads,  but  the  steamboats,  too.  At  that  time  we 
had  opposition,  by  three  ditferent  companies,  to  almost  every  important 
place  in  the  State  (not  a  year  ago).  We  had  the  California  Pacitic,  the 
California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  to  almost  all  the  important  places — to  Marysville,  Sacra- 
mento, Stockton,  and  different  points  along  the  road.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  you  could  have  opposition  from  three  different  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Q. — Then  there  were  railroads  and  steamboat  companies  ? 

A. — Yes;  there  was  competition  between  two  lines  of  railroad  for  these 
different  points. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — When  the  competition  existed  were  these  companies  making  any 
profit  from  their  trade? 

A. — That  is  a  question  I  have  never  examined  into;  I  do  not  proj^ose 
t^o  do  so;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  under  consideration  at  all. 

Q. — Then  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  paying  rates  or  not? 


A. — I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  management  of 
the  companies  seemed  healtlij,  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  I 
suppose  they  did  not  lose  anything;  whether  they  did  or  not  is  none  of 
my  business. 

Q. — In  your  evidence  yesterday  you  were  speaking  about  grades;  do 
you  know  what  the  grade  is  on  the  California  Paciiic  Eailroad? 

A. — I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  do  not  believe  I  do.  It  is  generally 
pretty  level;  there  is  only  one  place;  that  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Vallejo. 

Q. — How  much  grade  have  they  there? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Do  they  not  have  a  rise  of  one  hundred  feet? 

A. — I  know  it  takes  double  the  power  to  carry  the  train  up  there. 

Q. — How  much  extra  power? 

A. — About  one  hundred  per  cent;  the  train  that  runs  down  with  one 
engine  takes  two  to  run  up. 

Q. — Have  you  not  seen  five  engines  in  use  on  that  grade? 

A. — No  sir,  I  never  saw  that  there;  I  have  run  down  with  twentj'- 
five  or  thirty  cars,  with  a  single  engine,  and  two  will  take  them  up;  but 
I  never  saw  any  more  than  two. 

Q. — Twenty-five  or  thirty  cars,  then,  take  two  engines? 

A. — Yes,  it  is  generally  considered  a  load  I'or  an  engine. 

Q. — The  San  Jose  road,  what  grades  are  there  on  that? 

A. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  it;  I  have  traveled  over  it,  but  did  not 
jjay  any  attention  ta  the  grades. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  grades  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  mile  on  that  road? 

A. — I  do  not  know  but  there  may  be. 

Q. — How  about  the  Copperopolis  road? 

A. — Well,  as  I  said,  I  have  never  investigated  the  matter. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  one  hundred  feet  grades? 

A. — I  would  not  doubt  it,  in  some  places. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  there  are  on  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
Placer  Eoad? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  forty  feet 
to  the  mile,  until  j'ou  get  to  the  mountains. 

Q. — You  do  not  know,  also,  but  what  they  are  as  high  as  eighty  feet? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not  question  the  statement;  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q. — What  arc  the  grades  on  the  Western  Pacific,  between  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco? 

A. — The  question  of  grades  on  the  roads  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
at  all. 

Q. — You  say  that  most  of  the  roads  had  not  got  any  grades;  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  that? 

A. — I  said  yesterday  that  I  believed  the  grades  in  the  valley  roads  of 
the  State  of  California  do  not  exceci,!  that  in  other  States — in  fact,  do 
not  hardly  come  up  to  it;  that  is,  looking  at  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  grade  is  from  Marysvillo  to  Davis? 

A. — No  sir,  I  do  not;  I  have  traveled  over  the  road. 

Q.— (It  is  about  forty-five  fccL  to  the  mile).  The  Central  Pacific 
grades,  what  are  they? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  have  heard  it  said  in  some  i)laccs  they  run 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  and  one  hundred  ami  twenty; 
I  have  heard  this,  but  I  never  investigated  what  the  grades  were;    1 


supposed  the  company  knew,  and  they  could  afford  to  do  business  over 
them. 

Q. — What  other  roads  are  there  in  the  State  that  you  can  instance? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  any  roads  of  any  length ;  there  is  the  Napa 
Valley  Eoad  and  the  Sonoma  Eoad;  they  are  short  roads;  I  know  no 
other  roads. 

Q. — How  do  they  compare  with  the  charges  in  this  State. 

A. — Well,  the  average  is  (I  only  take  averages),  the  average  of  these 
eastern  roads  amount  to  probably  over  one  half  the  average  charges  on 
the  roads  in  Califoi'uia. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  their  freight  tarifts? 

A. — Yes,  a  great  many.  • 

Q. — Of  what  roads? 

A. — Some  of  the  roads  in  New  York,  some  in  Illinois,  and  some  in 
Michigan.  Massachussetts,  and  most  of  the  States. 

Q._The  New  York  Central? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  have  taken  the  average  of  the  business  of  all 
the  roads. 

Q. — Being  all  the  roads  in  the  East? 

A. — Tlie  longest  and  shortest  in  the  East — a  general  average.  The 
rates  do  not  average  over  one  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  per  mile — that  is, 
these  rates  that  fhave  investigated,  but  perhaps  you  would  find  it  out 
as  easy  as  I  could. 

Q. — That  is  very  interesting  to  me.  I  would  like  to  know  what  par- 
ticular road  you  can  mention? 

A. — I  say  I  have  examined  some  roads  in  the  East,  but  you  must 
recollect  that  this  is  something  I  do  not  charge  my  mind  with.  I  only 
recollect  the  average  charges  of  the  ditferent  States  on  the  various 
roads. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  Illinois  Central? 

A. — I  believe  I  have.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  they  charge, 
but  I  believe  their  charges  are  a  little  higher  than  the  roads  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.     I  believe  they  are  twentj'-five  to  fifty  per  cent  higher. 

Q. — Did  you  get  the  figures  of  an}-  particular  road  in  Ohio? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  did,  from  any  particular  road.  I  suppose,  to  take 
it  as  a  general  avei'age  for  other  States,  I  saw  that  it  was  lower  than 
most  any  other  Stater  They  have  more  tonnage,  do  a  larger  business 
than  any  other  State  for  the  number  of  miles. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  amount  of  tonnage  taken,  in  the  rate  given? 

A. — Yes,  the  amount  would  enable  them  to  carry  at  less.  I  suppose 
they  do  it  for  that  reason. 

Q. — Did  you  look  at  the  statutes  on  rates  in  the  various  States  of  the 
East? 

A . — Not  all  of  them,  because  there  is  not  many  that  are  regulated  by 
law.     I  believe  there  are  only  two  or  three  States. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  fixed  in  this  way  by  law  per  ton  per  mile? 

A. — I  do  no  not  know  that  there  is  any;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any. 

Q. — You  have  examined  the  statutes  for  the  purpose,  and  you  find 
that  generally  the  roads  were  left  to  manage  their  own  business  as  they 
pleased? 

A. — I  find  in  most  of  the  States  that  there  were  twenty  to  thirty 
different  transportation  eomi^anies,  and  they  were  roads  that  competed 
with  each  other,  and  they  brought  the  trade  at  a  price  as  low  as  they 
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could  afford  to  carry  it  by  the  action  of  each  other,  so  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  law;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
necessity  for  the  law  in  the  State  of  California  if  we  had  half  a  dozen 
transportation  companies. 

Q. — -Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  building  a  competing 
railroad'* 

A. — No,  there  is  no  law.  The  laws  are  liberal  enough.  They  are 
thrown  open  to  every  man.  The  only  question  is  whether  a  man  could 
build  one  and  live. 

Q. — Do  3^ou  consider  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  more  liberal 
than  in  the  other  States? 

A. — I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Q. — Then  there  are  restrictions  here  and  none  in  the  other  States? 

A. — There  is  not  this  restriction,  that  each  company  can  incorporate 
by  the  general  law.  In  other  States  they  must  have  a  special  law,  and 
each  road  has  special  privileges  in  its  charter,  which,  of  course,  Cali- 
fornia could  not  give.  Of  course  the  law  of  California  is  as  liberal  as 
any  law  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  companies  constructing 
railroads. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  that  any  of  the  railroads  of  these  States  are 
making  a  jirofit? 

A. — I  have  never  asked  any,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  any  business  of 
mine.  I  only  take  the  increase  of  railroads,  which  is  constantly  going 
on — the  constant  growth  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  There  are  new 
railroads  building.  If  there  was  no  profit  they  would  stop,  I  take  it  for 
granted. 

By  Mr.  Wheaton. 

Q. — Is  there  any  railroad,  to  your  knowledge,  that  is  making  a  profit? 

A. — I  can  answer  to  that  that  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
other  man  knows  except  the  men  who  arc  in  the  business. 

(^ — Where  there  are  so  many  railroads  running,  some  one  ought  to 
know  of  a  dividend  having  been  paid? 

A. — The  only  conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  the  railroad  business  is,  that 
it  is  a  thing  that  is  continually  progressing  and  adding  to  itself,  and  goes 
on  successfully. 

Q. — Now,  it  is  considered  by  many  that  those  Avho  build  railroads  do 
not  derive  any  jjrofit,  and  that  it  is  only  those  who  loan  them  money  and 
take  mortgage  bonds  that  make  the  profit  ? 

A. — Well  I  have  heard  it  was  a  practice  in  railroad  business,  but  I 
never  engaged  in  it,  and  never  investigated  it. 

Q. — But  it  is  considered  a  bad  business  to  engage  in — to  take  stock  in. 
Would  you  take  stock  in  a  railroad  ? 

A. — Yes — as  soon  as  in  anything  else.  I  have  held  stock;  I  did  not 
lose  anytliing  by  it.  |) 

(l- — WMiatroad  was  that? 

A. — In  one  of  tiie  California  roads.  I  owned  some  of  the  original 
stock  in  the  California  Pacific  Uoad,  and  I  paid  twenty  per  cent,  and 
threw  up  the  balance  of  it. 

Q. — You  did  not  make  much  of  it? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — "With  regard  to  the  lack  of  necessit}'  for  laws  in  the  other  States 
from  the  fact  of  the  numerous  competitors,  or  different  vehicles  for  the 
trade  of  the  country,these  different  lines  were  not  all  built  simultaneously? 
There  was  a  time  away  back  in  history  when  there  were  nonfat  all? 

A. — Of  course  they  were  not  built  all  at  one  time.  Probabl}'  there 
was  a  first  road  in  every  State,  and  a  second,  and  a  third. 

Q. — The  other  roads  were  built  because  the  first  was  a  paying  institu- 
tion? 

A. — That  is  probably  so.  It  is  profit  that  tempts  a  man  into  every 
enterprise. 

By  J\Ir.   Wheaton. 

Q. — I  take  it  that  the  roads  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  advancing  the  value  of  farms,  and  the 
people  subscribed  their  money  to  them  not  in  the  expectation  of  deriv- 
ing a  profit  from  the  earnings  of  the  rOad,  but  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  property? 

A. — That  IS  the  view  that  the  people  have  taken  in  almost  all  the 
States,  and  in  almost  all  the  States  have  built  roads  with  aid  from  the 
county  and  State  in  some  way,  either  by  donation,  or  by  securing  bonds, 
or  subscribing  stock,  and  the  people  of  the  counties  through  which 
these  roads  have  run  have  often  sold  them  for  fifteen  and  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar  after  the  road  has  been  constructed;  and  these  roads  being 
numei'ous  in  the  States,  after  they  were  constructed  the  people  had  no 
reason  to  fear  that  there  might  be  advantage  taken  of  them  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  enough  of  them  to  insure  at  all  times  competition  in 
business.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — There  are  several  projected  roads  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time,  are  there  not? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  any  except  what  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Pacific. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  projected  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
by  the  Pacific? 

A. — I  believe  there  is,  overlaud;  I  do  not  make  much  account  of  that. 

Q. — It  goes  through  a  great  portion  of  the  State.  Is  there  not  also 
the  Atlautic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  projected  from  Saint  Louis? 

A.— Ye-s. 

Q. — It!  there  not  also  one  from  the  neighborhood  of  Saucelito  to  a 
point  in  this  State? 

A. — Possibl}',-  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q, — You  have  hca*l  about  Marin  County  giving  a  subsidy  to  this 
company? 

A. — Yes;  I  began  to  know  that  there  was  such  an  act  organized,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  passed. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  road  projected  from  Watsouville  to  Santa  Cruz  by 
some  independent  company? 

A. — I  believe  there  is  a  road  some  twenty  miles  in  length. 

Q. — Is  not  the  California  Pacific  an  entirely  independent  company? 

A. — I  do  not  understand  that  it  is. 

Q. — There  has  never  been  any  consolidation? 
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A. — -1  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  some  consolidation  from 
the  fact  that  the  management  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eoad  have  the 
manai;'ement  of  both  roads. 

Assemblyman  Andrews, 

Testified:  I  am  not  an  expert  in  railroads.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
rates  fixed  by  this  bill  are  correct.  There  are  no  railroads  in  Shasta 
County,  in  which  I  reside,  except  one  in  course  of  const  ruction .  I  do 
not  know  the  present  rates  of  freight;  I  have  had  no  freighting  myself. 

Assemblyman  Bakker, 

Was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Question — "Will  you  please  state  Avhat  complaints  there   are  against 
railroad  fares  and  freights  in  the  county  which  you  represent,  and  any 
other  matters  which  you  think  would  aid  us  in  determining  whether  this  , 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Freeman  would  not  be  a  hardship  upon  the  rail- 
roads, and  a  measure  discouraging  to  the  development  of  railroads? 

Answer — The  chief  complaint  against  the  railroad  with  regard  to 
freights  are  more  in  proportion  to  Dutch  Flat  than  Colfax.  I  represent 
that  section,  more  particularly  Dutch  Flat  and  Placer  Coimty.  Now,  in 
that  respect  the  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley  folks  say  they  have  no  com- 
plaint on  that  score.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  there,  but  I  know 
that  in  Dutch  Flat  and  that  locality  in  my  county  that  the  comj^laint  is 
that  freights  are  greater  to  Dutch  Flat  than  it  is  to  Colthx.  Another 
complaint  is,  that  recently  the  freights  have  been  raised.  For  freights 
that  were  paying  a  dollar  and  six  bits  from  Colfax  to  Dutch  Flat,  we 
are  now  paying  four  dollars. 

Q. — The  complaint  is,  then,  that  the  freights  have  been  raised  lately? 

A. — That  is  one  complaint.  Now,  one  particular  article — of  flour — has 
been  raised  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  it  was  only  ten  dollars  a  short 
time  ago.     I  do  hot  complain  of  it,  but  the  people  that  are  alfected  do  so. 

Q. — Well,  then,  the  freights,  you  say,  are  too  high  upon  the  Dutch  Flat 
Eoad;  that  is,  the  road  between  Colfax  and  Dutch  Flat? 

A. — I  do  not  say  that  they  are  too  high.  The  comi^haint  is  that  thej' 
are  higher  in  proportion.  Dutch  Flat  is  only  about  eighteen  miles  or 
thereabouts,  from  Colfax,  and  as  I  understand  it  (I  am  not  positive  about 
it),  they,  the  railroad  compan}-,  charge  a  certain  rate  on  each  division. 
One  division  ends  at  Colfax,  and  Dutch  Flat  being  only  eighteen  miles 
further  is  on  the  next  division — they  charge  the  same  rates  east  from 
there  to  Truckee  (that  is  the  other  end  of  the  division). 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  a  rate  per  milt? 

A. — No,  the  rates  of  freights  there  were  differently  arranged  than  by 
the  mile.  The  freights  are  so  much  to  Colfax,  and  tlien  so  nuicli  from 
Colfax  to  Truckee  on  the  next  division.  From  Colfax  east  to  Truckeo 
there  is  another  scale.     I  think  that  is  the  way  it  is  printed  on  the  tariff. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  running  the  road  from  here 
to  Colfax,  and  from  Colfax  to  Truckee? 
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A. — Yes,  I  believe  there  would  be  some  difference  from  Colfax  to 
Truckee  than  from  here  to  Colfax. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — Do  they  charge  so  much  a  mile  on  flour  from  here  to  Colfax? 

A. — ISTo,  the  general  tariff  is  regulated  by  divisions — not  hj  the  mile. 

Q. — Do  you  understand  that  they  charge  by  the  mile  to  Dutch  Flat 
for  carrying  general  merchandize? 

A. — No,  not  to  Truckee.  It  is  not  regulated  by  the  mile.  It  is  from 
Colfax  east,  so  much.  The  taritf  reads  in  this  way:  say  freights  from 
Sacramento  to  Eoeklin,  or  such  a  station,  will  be  so  much;  from  Eock- 
lin  to  another  station  the  rates  would  be  so  much;  from  one  station  to 
another,  and  not  by  the  mile.     That  is  the  way  I  understand  the  tariff. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Do  you  think  your  people  demand  that  the  rates  should  he  fixed 
at  the  same  rate  per  mile  from  Eoeklin  as  it  is  from  here  to  Eoeklin. 

A. — Well,  they  would  demand  that  the  rates  be  fixed  regularly  by  the 
mile.  Of  course,  on  certain  portions  of  the  road.  I  understand  that 
the  road  cannot  be  operated  on  a  high  grade  as  successfully  and  cheaply 
as  on  a  low  grade,  and  I  know  that  the  people  as  a  general  thing  under- 
stood that  to  be  so.  There  is  one  thing  they  complain  of  at  Dutch  Flat: 
that  is,  that  beyond  Colfax  to  Dutch  Flat  they  do  not  get  into  any 
trouble  with  snow,  etc.,  till  after  they  pass  Dutch  Flat.  The  snow  that 
falls  below  Dutch  Flat  does  not  amount  to  anything,  and  the  people 
there  think  they  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  they  are 
at  Colfax.  Well,  of  course  after  you  pass  Dutch  Flat  then  you  begin  to 
get  into  snow  and  heavy  gi-ades. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  notice  the  grade  running  between  Dutch  Flat  and 
Colfax?     Did  you  ever  look  at  the  slide  there? 

A. — That  slide  is  something  I  never  thought  anything  about. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

I  presume  since  that  slide  there  has  existed  it  has  cost  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  all  the  freight  that  has  passed  to  the  people  of  Dutch 
Flat  since  the  commencement  of  the  railroad.  If  that  was  a  local  road 
it  could  not  be  supported. 

By  the  Witness. 

I  am  satisfied  on  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  road — that  if  the  road 
ran  no  further  than  Truckee,  that  for  the  amount  of  travel  there  is  on 
the  road  they  could  not  afford  to  run  it.  I  undersumd  this:  that  the 
people  who  are  living  at  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  are  emtitled  to  the 
convenience  of  living  there;  that  the  people  in  Sacramento  are  entitled 
to  the  in-ivileges  they  get  here;  and  the  people  in  the  mountains,  if  they 
prefer  to  live  in  the  mountains,  must  pay  the  expenses  of  getting  up  the 
mountains.  That  is  my  idea,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  com- 
pany can  run  that  road  over  the  mountains  as  cheap  as  they  can  run  the 
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road  from  here  to  San  Francisco;  and  for  that,  I  do  not  know  that  they 
can  run  the  road  from  here  to  San  Francisco  as  they  are  running  it  now. 
The  law  is  now,  that  ten  cents  per  mile  is  all  they  are  entitled  to  charge 
on  freight.  They  do  not  charge  over  seven  cents  per  mile  to  Dutch  Flat 
and  Placer. 

I  think,  however,  if  passenger  fares  were  less  to  Dutch  Flat — say 
three  dollars  instead  of  five  dollars — that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
make  double  the  number,  and  to  make  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  the  end.  I  know  the  merchants  there,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
send  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  to  have  their  goods  purchased  by 
commission;  whereas  if  they  could  go  at  a  reduced  rate  a  great  many  of 
them  would  go  down  by  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Stanford.  ^ 

Q. — How  much  does  it  cost  to  go  from  Colfax  to  San  Francisco? 
A.   -I  do  not  know.     From  Dutch  Flat  it  costs  nine  dollars  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q. — That  is  about  how  many  miles? 
A. — It  is  sixty-seven  miles  from  here. 

By  3Ir.  Wright. 

And  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  from  here  to  San  Francisco.  That 
makes  over  two  hundred  miles — two  hundred  and  five  miles. 

By  the  Witness. 

That  is  four  and  a  half  cents  j:)er  mile — that  is,  from  San  Francisco; 
but  from  Sacramento,  to  Dutch  Flat  it  is  more  in  proportion.  It  is  double 
from  here  to  Dutch  Flat  than  what  it  is  from  San  Francisco,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  miles. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Well,  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  same,  when  the  cvidenco 
before  j'ou  shows  that  it  costs  five  times  as  much? 

A. — No,  I  would  not  have  it  the  same;  I  do  not  think  the  railroad 
company  can  afford  to  run  for  the  same.  I  think  jjcrhaps  a  slight 
reduction  would  woi'k  beneficially  to  the  people,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  company.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  cost  of  running, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  run  that  road 
there,  because  I  know  from  Rocklin  wo  want  another  locomotive  (that 
is,  on  the  passenger  train),  and  as  to  freight  trains,  of  course  thcj'  would 
divide  up  into  three  or  four  trains. 

By  Mr.  Wheaton. 

Q. — What  does  it  cost  from  Dutch  Flat  to  Sacramento? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  ten  dollars  from  Dutch 
Flat  to  Sacramento.  I  have  an  impression  that  it  M'as  about  nine  or  tea 
dollars  from  Dutch  Flat. 
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By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — And  then  how  much  do  they  charge  from  here  to  San  Francisco? 
A. — It  used  to  be  five  dollars,  and  now  I  think  it  is  four  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — Is  the  business  done  by  special  trains,  or  is  it  done  by  overland 
trains? 

A. — As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  travel 
between  here  and  Truckee,  between  here  and  Colfax,  and  between 
Colfax  and  Truckee,  for  a  railroad  to  oj^erate  for  the  peojale  that  travel 
on  that  road,  but  having  the  through  trains  east  and  all  the  passengers 
coming  on  those  trains,  they  have  an  advantage. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — All  we  receive  from  Nevada  and  Placer  County  during  the  year 
would  not  keep  the  road  clear  for  a  month  during  certain  mouths  of  the 
year? 

A. — During  the  year  there  are  three  months  that  you  are  troubled  in 
that  way,  but  the  other  nine  months,  of  course,  it  is  clear. 

Q. — Do  you  suppose  an}-  rates  of  fares  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee which  will  comj^ensate  the  railroads,  say  the  "Western  Pacific  or 
California  Pacific,  during  such  a  Winter  as  this? 

A. — Well,  yes;  I  think  if  the  California  Pacific  had  been  built  in  a 
substantial  manner  when  it  was  first  built  that  this  would  not  have 
happened. 

Q. — Now,  we  have  no  railroad  at  all;  if  we  should  go  to  work  and  fix 
a  rate  of  fares  on  the  California  Pacific,  would  it  not  discourage  the 
rebuilding  of  that  road? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  think  that  the  passenger  travel  and  the 
freight  the  first  two  months  after  that  road  was  oi)ened  would  pay  for 
all  the  expense  of  fixing  it. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q.  The  freight  from  this  city  to  Dutch  Flat,  according  to  that  bill, 
should  be  three  and  one  half  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  do  you  consider 
that  a  fair  price? 

A. — As  I  understand  this  bill,  they  do  not  make  any  provision  for 
heavy  graded  roads.  I  think  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
graded  roads.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Sacramento  or  the 
people  between  here  and  San  Francisco  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
inconvenience  of  the  people  that  live  in  the  mountains.  That  bill  would 
perhaps  meet  my  views  in  regard  to  level  roads;  but  my  impression  is 
that  a  greater  price  should  be  made  for  graded  roads.  That  is  my 
oi)inion,  because  I  know  it  costs  more.  As  I  undei'stand  it,  a  road  one 
hundred  miles  long,  with  a  grade  of  twenty  feet  to  the  mile — suppose 
you  spend  five  million  dollars  to  produce  that  grade,  of  course  it  costs 
more  to  operate  it;  and  I  know  something  about  the  extra  cost  of  run- 
ning a  graded  road,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
price  for  the  Central  Pacific  road. 
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By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — Your  idea  is  that  the  tariff  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  cost 
of  building  and  operating  the  road? 

A. — Well,  the  cost  of  building  does  not  come  so  much  into  con- 
sideration as  the  cost  of  operating.  The  road  is  built;  that  is  an  end  of 
it.  There  is  so  much  money  expended  to  build  the  road;  but  the  cost 
of  operating  is  a  continual  cost.  An  interest  on  the  money  for  con- 
struction should  be  considered,  of  course;  but  the  cost  of  operating  is  a 
different  thing  from  construction. 

Mr.  Freeman 

Stated:  My  idea  of  the  Central  Pacific  road  is  this:  I  regard  it  as  a 
road  started  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  with  all 
freights  transported  over  it  the  Legislature  of  California  could  not  enact, 
only  so  far  as  the  freights  on  the  way  stations  are  concerned,  and  I 
sup2)ose  that  would  DC  a  verj^  small  percentage  (^ their  business.  Now, 
in  case  any  of  the  people  in  this  mountain  country  say  that  they  could 
afford  to  pay  more  on  way  freights,  I  have  no  objections  to  any  amend- 
ment.    That  is  why  I  have  made  no  provision  in  the  bill. 

J.  C.  Bradley, 

"Was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question — We  desire  to  know,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  what  respect  the  people 
of  your  count}'  are  oppressed  hy  the  prpsent  rates  or  charges  of  the 
railroafls.  What  complaints  do  they  make  ?  What  county  do  you 
represent? 

Answer — Yuba  County.  I  am  under  the  impression  tliat  the  people  of 
the  county  I  represent  Avant  to  have  the  freights  and  fares  reduced,  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q. — That  is  hardly  specific  enough  for  us  to  act  upon.  What  arc  the 
fares  from  Sacramento  to  Marysville?  Do  you  consider  them  exorbi- 
tant? 

A. — I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  at  all.  I  am  speaking  for  the  people 
of  my  county. 

Q. — Well,  your  constituents — do  they  consider  them  exorbitant? 

A. — I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  do. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

A. — It  is  six  dollars  per  ton  for  freight,  and  five  dollars  and  a  half  for 
fare  from  San  Francisco. 

<J. — How  does  that  compare  with  what  it  was  before  the  railroad  was 
thi'ough  there? 

^\. — ilow  do  you  mean? 

Q. — Well,  say  by  the  river? 

A. — It  was  not  so  high. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  remember  what  it  was  at  that  time? 

A. — Well,  at  that  time  the  freights  and  fares  were  very  low.  When 
there  was  competition  they  were  down  very  low,  indeed;  but  the  rate  of 
freight  most  of  the  time  was  about  six  dollars  i)er  ton. 
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By  2Ir.  Ellis. 

Q. — What  is  tlie  distance  from  Sacramento"  to  Marysville,  do  you 
know? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not,  exactly.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, not  having  been  in  that  line  of  business.  I  have  only  n\j  own 
opinion  that  I  could  give  now,  and  that  might  not  be  correct.  I'came  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  this  committee,  but  I  may  state  that  I 
have  no  information  that  I  can  give  that  is  of  special  interest  to  this 
committee.  • 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — This  bill  which  we  are  now  discussing  is  as  to  this  fact:  that  for 
a  certain  distance  the  rate  shall  be  so  much  per  mile,  and  for  another 
certain  distance  so  much,  etc.,  per  ton,  and  so  for  fares.  Now,  you  have 
no  information  which  would  aid  us  in  determining  whether  these  rates 
are  correct  or  not?  • 

A. — No:  I  have  not.  • 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the   charges   of  the   California  Pacific  for  freight 
from  San  Francisco  before  the  Central  Pacific  had  the  management  of  it? 
A. — I  think  four  dollars  per  ton. 
Q. — But  that  you  do  not  say  positively? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — I  understand  j'ou  have  not  been  in  this  business  at  all? 
A. — No,  I  have  not. 

Assemblyman  Berry,  from  Sutter, 

Was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Question — We  wish  to  hear  from  each  county  what  is  the  complaint 
there?  What  is  the  complaint  in  your  county  that  you  desire  to  have 
corrected? 

Answer — Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q. — What  county  do  you  represent? 

A. — Sutter  County.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  statement  that  I 
can  make  that  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  this  committee;  my  opinion, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  amounts  to  nothing,  and  I  would  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  my  views,  and  I  have  little  more;  I  have  heard  some 
complaints,  but  whether  they  are  in  fact  or  from  just  cause,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say;  our  county  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  California 
Pacific  than  any  other  road;  the  Central  Pacific  does  not  touch  it  at  all; 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  the. business. 

Q. — Well,  if  there  is  no  complaint  made  to  us,  we  do  not  know  what 
to  amend? 

A. — Do  not  misunderstand  me,  sir;  there  are  general  comj^laints 
against  the  railroad  systems  and  monopolies,  but  whether  they  are 
founded  in  fact  or  anything  of  the  kind  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q. — There  is  no  road  running  through  your  county  except  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  are  the  complaints? 

A. — I  said  1  had  no  facts  or  figures;  there  are  general  comj^Iaints,  as 
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there  are  in  other  counties,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  wliether  I  can 
back  them  up;  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  amounts  to  nothing. 
Q. — We  woukl  be  very  happy  to  hear  anything  that  would  be  of  any 
service  to  us  in  our  investigation? 

Gen.  P.  Banning,  of  Los  Angeles, 

Was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

By  the  Fresident. 

Question — Will  you  please  give  us  your  views  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  present  railroad  law  in  your  county? 

Answer — -Well.  I  may  particularly  state  that  I  am  connected  with  the 
railroad  from  Wilmington  to  Los  Angeles,  in  our  county,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  It  is  a  sliort  road,  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  if  we 
are  compelled  to  charge  the  fares  and  freights  according  to  the  ^irice 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  we  certainly  would  have  to  slojj  the  railroad.  We 
have  some  little  light  freight  upon  it  that  paj's  us  enough.  I  have  not 
paid  any  attention  to  the  law  heretofore.  We  charge  for  grain  and 
produce  manufactured  there,  to  give  encouragement  to  trade,  for  about 
twenty-six  miles,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  j^er  ton.  We  do  not  make 
anything  out  of  it,  and  we  are  as  willing  for  it  not  to  pass  over  the  road 
as  otherwise;  on  grocery,  we  charge  five  dollars,  and  for  very  light 
freight  we  charge  four  doUers  per  ton  by  measurement;  that  includes 
storage  and  everj-thing;  it  is  lour  dollars  for  forty  feet;  in  some  cases 
it  might  amount  to  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  ton  by  weight. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — This  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  then,  is  a  little  less  than 
ten  cents  per  ton  per  mile? 

A. — Yes;  but  this  is  only  on  grain  and  certain  things,  and  we  do  not 
care  whether  we  carry  these  things  or  not.  The  freight  is  very  low, 
merely  to  encourage  the  country.  For  nearly  all  our  other  freight  wo 
get  five  dollars  per  ton.  There  is  not  a  grade  over  twcntj'  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  no  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.     It  is  quite  as  cheap  as  wo  can  do  it. 

Mr.  BiNNEY, 

Was  called  as  a  witness  to  give   some  information  in  reference   to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  railroad  companies. 

Question. — From  your  experience,  Mr.  J5inney,  in  railroad  matters, 
would  these  rates  of  freight  and  fares  fixed  by  these  bills  work  anj' 
injustice  to  the  railroail  companies,  or  anj-  of  them,  8ui)posiiig  it-  should 
be  maile  to  apply  to  every  railr()a<l  companj'  to  which  tiie  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  will  apply?  Can  you  give  any  evidence  that  will 
show  this  injustice,  if  any? 

Answer. — With  reference  to  my  own  road  the  effect  of  that  ImII  would 
be  to  close  it. 

(I. — What  road  do  you  re2)resent? 

A.— The  California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  from  Marysvilio  througii 
Oroville. 
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Q. — What  elements  of  information  are  necessary  to  be  understood  by 
us  iu  order  to  regulate  the  freights  snd  fares? 

A. — Well,  you  must  understand  the  working,  the  cost  of  manipulating 
each  road,  and  that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  road 
itself.  I  know  iu  reference  to  my  own  road  that  the  working  cost  is  down 
to  a  very  low  figure,  to  a  very  minumuro. — that  it  cannot  be  reduced  any 
lower,  and  yet  1  do  think  that  the  rates  I  charge  are  just  about  double 
these  prices.  I  know  that  we  are  working  the  road  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  worked,  and  although  we  charge  double  prices  named  in  those  bills, 
the  road  barely  sustains  itself. 

Q. — Has  the  length  of  the  road  anything  to  do  with  regulating  the 
freights  and  fares? 

A. — Yes;  the  longer  a  road  is,  of  course,  the  better  it  can  be  man- 
aged in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  rates  could  only  apply 
over  a  country  wherein  travel  and  fieight  is  enormous.  If  a  road  had  all 
the  freight  it  could  carry  over  a  level  country  it  could  sustain  itself  well 
at  these  rates;  but  the  limited  amount  of  freight  and  passengers  here  is 
limited  excessively.  On  m}'  little  road  I  could  carry  ten  times  the 
amount  of  material  I  get  with  but  little  additional  cost;  but  it's  not  to 
be  had;  the  passengers  are  not  here  to  travel,  and  the  freight  is  not  here 
to  move. 

Q.^ — -Could  you  carry  more  freight  and  passengers  at  the  same  cost? 

A. — We  could  carry  more  at  a  reduced  cost.  It  will  be  manifest  to 
3^ou  that  a  car  running  full  would  cost  very  little  more  than  if  it  Avere 
empty. 

Q. — Has  the  kind  of  freight  anything  to  with  the  regulation  of  the 
rates  of  freight — that  is,  whether  it  is  raw  or  manufactured? 

A. — The  more  perishable  and  costly  au  article  is  and  the  more  easily 
damaged  it  is,  the  more  the  freight  should  be,  because  there  is  so  much 
more  to  pay  for  it  if  it  get  damaged. 

Q. — Well,  is  that  a  proper  element  to  be  considered? 

A. — Oh,  yes.  A  man  could  not  carry  a  buggy  for  the  same  price  as 
so  much  iron. 

Q. — Has  the  population  along  the  line  of  the  road  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

A. — Yery  much,  indeed. 

Q. — Has  the  character  of  the  road? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  As,  for  instance,  over  my  little  road  I  have  very  small 
engines.  The  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  running  over  the  mountains,  has 
enormous  engines.  My  little  engines  run  light  on  the  track;  do  not 
tear  up  the  track  as  their's  do;  yet  I  very  much  question  whether  my 
little  engines  wbuld  not  carry,  pound  for  pound,  as  many  tons  of  freight 
as  their's. 

Q. — Can  you  carrj'  freight  cheaper  than  they  can? 

A. — I  mean  to  saj'  that  the  same  motive  power  will  carry  a  good  deal 
more  freight  over  my  road  than  over  their's;  yes,  more  than  twice  as 
much. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — What  is  the  maximum  grade  on  your  road? 

A. — Forty-six  feet  to  the  mile;  but  the  mass  of  my  road  is  a  very 
light  grade. 

Q. — Do  you  make  up  your  trains  with  reference  to  this  forty-six  feet? 

A. — Yes,  we  have  to.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cars  you  could  take 
over  your  road.     I  suppose  one  of  your  heaviest  engines  would  take  ten 
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or  eleven  cars  loaded.     Now,  I  can  take  just  as  many  with  my  little 
engines  as  you  can  with  your  fifty  or  sixty  tons  engines. 

Q. — Can  you  take  it  over  that  forty-six  feet  grade? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Has  climate,  snow,  etc.,  anything  to  do  with  the  cost  of  running 
the  road? 

A. — Why,  of  course  it  has.  Everything  of  that  kind  obstructing  the 
road  increases  the  cost  of  workhig  enormously. 

Q. — Xow,  how  can  we  go  to  work  and  fix  a  schedule  of  freights  here 
which  will  be  applicable  to  every  road  in  the  State.     Can  you  tell  us? 

A. — 1  do  not  know  that  I  could,  sir,  because  there  are  some  roads  that 
are  running  over  the  plains  that  require  but  little  work  to  manipulate 
them.  My  road  runs  over  a  comparatively  level  country,  not  having 
trouble  with  snow,  and  not  much  trouble  with  water,  and  of  course  the 
expense  of  manipulating  that  would  be  a  vastly  less  figure  than  the  cost 
of  running  a  road  that  runs  for  a  iiumber  of  miles  at  an  enormous  grade. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  miles  the  Central  Pacific  has  to  run  vrith  that 
disadvantage,  but  it  has  for  a  long  way  a  tremendous  grade  up,  and  it 
costs  as  much  for  getting  down  as  for  getting  up. 

Q. — Then  you  consider  the  question  of  grade  of  the  road  as  a  very 
material  element  in  fixing  the  rates  of  freights  and  fares? 

A. — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.— And  you  think  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  schedule  and  apply  it  to 
your  road  that  it  would  result  in  the  stoppage  of  your  road? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  maintain  it  at  all. 

Q. — Have  3'ou  any  suggestion  to  give  us  by  which  we  can  fix  a 
schedule  that  will  apply  to  all  the  roads  in  the  State? 

A. — Xo;  unless  you  find  out  the  cost  of  manipulating  the  most  ex- 
pensive roads  and  fix  the  rate  according  to  them. 

Q. — Then  you  would  be  willing  to  take  that  for  the  least  expensive? 

A. — Oh,  yes. 

B]]  Mr.  Brown. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  saj^  that  you  barely  make  expenses? 
A: — Yes.  sir;  the  road  is  making  nothing  now.     It  arises  from  the 
0   want  of  population;  it  is  paying  less  and  less  every  year;  it  paid  more 
the  first  year  than  it  has  ever  paid  since. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  business  policy  to  adopt  an  inflex- 
ible schedule  of  freights  on  your  road,  tliat  shall  apply  botli  ways  and 
for  long  and  short  distances? 

A. — ^o,  sir;  I  take  the  policy  on  my  line  that  makes  the  most  mouej^ 
I  can  get. 

Q. — And  the  most  business? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  If  I  were  to  do  that  it  would  bo  a  very  ridiculous  polic}^; 
it  would  injure  us.  I  try  to  find  out  how  things  stand,  and  haso  my 
charges  on  them. 

Q. — You  endeavor,  then,  to  encourage  business? 

A. — Of  course,  that  is  the  policy  of  railroads. 

Q. — You  think  if  we  fix  any  inflexible  rate  that  it  would  have  the 
contrary  efl'cct? 

A. — 1  think  so.     Of  course  all  railroad  men  want  to  bring  business  to 
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their  roads,  and  the}'  would  not  charge  a  freight  uj^on  an  article  that 
would  prohibit  its  being  shipped;  it  works  against  their  own  interest. 

Q. — There  is  another  bill  here  that  lixes  the  rate  at  five  cents  per  mile 
for  each  passenger  transported;  would  that  be  any  better? 

A. — That  is  not  as  good  sense  as  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — The  bill  has  reference  more  i:)articularl3-  to  that  class  of  goods  that 
weigh  more  than  they  measure;  could  you  take  them  according  to  the 
bill? 

A. — We  weigh  everything  except  furniture,  and  buggies,  and  such 
things;  we  take  them  by  the  piece  at  an  estimated  tariff. 

Q. — Now,  for  a  distance  of  twcnvy-eight  miles  what  are  j'our  charges 
on  heavy  goods? 

A. — Our  charge  is  three  dollars  per  ton  and  two  dollars  for  passengers? 

Q. — That  is  the  through  rate? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  the  through  rate;  that  v>-ould  allow  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  according  to  your  bill. 

Q. — Yes;  that  would  be  allowed  on  goods  that  weigh  more  than  they 
measure — on  goods  that  are  measured;  it  would  allow  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  on  some  kinds  of  goods;  the  highest  is  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  according  to  that  bill. 

By  Mr.   Wright. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  of  moving  goods  from  Marysville  to  Oroville 
amount  to? 

A. — It  varies  from  two  cents  to  sometimes  five  cents. 

Q. — What  was  the  cost  of  transporting  passengers  by  the  stage  line 
before  ? 

A. — It  used  to  be  five  to  six  dollars  each. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — What  is  the  extent  of  your  experience  in  railroad  business? 

A. — Well,  I  have  been  in  the  business  about  eight  years. 

Q. — Are  you  a  railroad  engineer  by  profession? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  advised  as  to  the  rates  charged  on  Eastern  roads  for 
freight? 

A. — I  am  not  now  familiar,  sir,  with  the  rates  charged  in  the  East — 
with  their  tariffs. 

Q. — From  your  experience,  is  it  possible  to  fix  an  arbirary  rate 
that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  freight? 

A. — I  do  not  think'  it  is,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  a  rate  for  one  road  that  shall  be  applicable  to  another 
of  a  different  character — to  its  business,  the  amount  of  business,  its 
grades,  its  cost,  the  climate,  etc.? 

A. — No,  sir;  that  is,  to  make  it  equally  just  for  all. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fact  that  one  road  may  run  at  a  profit  for  a  much  less  rate 
than  another  could  afford  to  operate  for  at  all? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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A.  X.  TowxE, 
Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question— What  is  the  extent  of  3"our  railroad  experience? 

Answer — 1  have  been  in  the  business  nearly  eighteen  years. 

Q.- — In  Avhat  part  of  the  country  were  you? 

A. — Mostly  in  Illinois;  two  j'ears  and  a  half  in  California. 

Q. — You  are  familiar  with  the  roads  of  this  State? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — Wliat  roads  are  you  Superintendent  of? 

A. — The  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  California  Pacific,  San 
Francisco  and  liorth  Pacific,  Stockton  and  Copperopolis,  and  Stockton 
and  Yisalia. 

Q. — Now,  then,  will  j'ou  give  the  elements  of  information  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  understand  in  order  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  of 
freights  and  fares,  according  to  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  bill? 

A.— I  do  not  regard  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  mileage  rate  for 
freights  and  passengers  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  roads  in  this  or 
any  other  State.  While  we  might  arrive  at  something  that  would  apply 
to  certain  roads  or  certain  sections,  it  would  not  do  for  others.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  study  on  the  part  of  managers  of  all 
the  leading  roads  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  equitable  tarift'.  Coal,  rock, 
marble,  granite,  sand,  gravel,  or  auj'thiug  of  that  class  must  be  moved 
cheap  or  not  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  grain,  lumber,  and  wood. 
Merchandise,  among  which  are  classified  manj^  things,  such  as  wearing 
apparel,  light  milliners'  stock,  etc.,  and  light  and  bulkj^  articles  upon 
which  large  jjrofits  are  realized,  higher  rates  can  and  should  be  charged 
upon  without  working  injustice  to  any  one.  A  milliner  doing  a  business 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  might  not  have  a  stock  weighing 
five  tons,  and  perhaps  not  over  three  tons. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Mr.  Towne,  what  is  the  general  policy  in  regard  to  moving 
freights  on  the  roads  of  which  you  are  Superintendent? 

A. — It  has  always  been  tbe  policy  to  make  the  rates  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  to  encourage  and  develop  the  industries  of  the  country. 
From  some  points  certain  classes  of  goods  can  be  moved  lower  than 
from  others,  owing  to  the  grades.  On  other  portions  of  the  road,  where 
it  costs  five  or  six  times  as  much  to  do  the  business,  the  company  should 
certainly  have  more  for  that  portion  of  the  business. 

Q. — But  is  it  not  the  general  policy  to  take  an}'  freight  that  is  offered 
at  the  mei'e  additional  cost  consequent  on  its  removal,  if  it  cannot  stand 
a  higher  rate,  sooner  than  not  to  take  it? 

A. — It  is,  sir;  even  down  to  so  low  a  figure  that  we  feel  there  is  no 
margin  left. 

il. — Do  the  railroads  generally  regulate  their  rates  by  classification? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  seems  to  be  the  most  simple  and  convenient  plan 
that  can  be  arrived  at. 

Q. — Do  they  usually  have  two  Conventions  of  Freight  Agents  per 
year? 

A. — They  have  held  Conventions,  I  thiidi,  for  over  twelve  years,  for 


the  purpose  of  classifying  and  arranging  freight  tariffs,  with  the  ability 
and  combined  wisdom  of  the  General  Freight  Agents,  many  of  whom 
have  been  brought  up  in  that  business.  They  yet  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  classification  that  is  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all  the  representa- 
tives that  meet  in  council;  and  they  adjourn  front  time  to  time  without 
having  fully  accomplished  the  object. 

Q. — The  various  classifications  extend  to  thousands  of  articles? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Brooms  at  one  rate,  sieves  at  another;  leather,  loose,  at  one  rate, 
and  if  boxed,  etc.,  at  another? 

A. — Yes.  Many  articles  are  brought  to  the  railroad  companies  in  a 
condition  unfit  for  transportation.  They  usualh^  make  a  dilference  in 
favor  of  that  class  of  goods  that  are  well  and  securely  packed  in  boxes, 
where  there  is  no  danger  and  no  possible  chance  of  breakage.  These 
are  classified  lower  than  those  that  are  unprotected  and  liable  to  injury 
while  in  transit. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  custom  for  light  goods  to  be  charged  according  to 
the  room  the  articles  fill  up? 

A. — Not  by  rail.  Years  ago,  when  railroads  were  first  operated,  they 
took  up  the  river  and  ocean  system,  which  was  afterward  discarded  from 
the  fact  of  its  impracticability,  and  adopted  a  classification  which  puts 
certain  goods  in  the  proper  classification.  The  river  mode  of  transi^or- 
tation  in  all  countries  is  to  charge  by  measurement.  To  illustrate:  the 
chairs  and  other  furniture  in  the  room  would  not  weigh,  perhaps,  over 
five  hundred  pounds,  but  it  would  nearly  fill  a  car,  hence  we  would 
arrive  at  the  proper  charge  to  be  made  by  classification. 

Q. — If  the  car  would  carry  ten  tons  of  such  freight,  it  would  carry 
forty  tons  of  first  class  freight? 

A. — Is  it  the  space  you  refer  to? 

Q. — Well,  would  not  the  freight  be  as  valuable  as  forty  tons  of  first 
class  freight  usually  in  any  country? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  the  roads  have  discarded  the  measurement  and 
adopted  the  classification? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  two  men  that  will  arrive 
at  the  exact  measurement  on  the  same  article,  but  there  would  be  no 
diflaculty  in  arriving  at  the  exact  weight  and  in  fixing  a  rate  upon  them. 
Hence  the  shipping  agent  or  receiving  agent  are  not  as  liable  to  make 
errors.  With  the  large  amount  of  business  done  by  railroad  companies, 
especially  those  in  the  east,  it  is  very  impoi'tant  that  they  have  every- 
thing sj'stcmatized  and  working  in  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
manner. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  that  docs  take  goods  by  measure- 
ment? 

A. — No;  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 
Q. — Is  there  any  reason,  Mr.  Towne,  why  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a 
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rate  on  some  goods  higher  than  by  mere  measurement,  as  by  ship?  For 
instance,  carboys  of  nitric  acid  do  not  measure  more  than  fortj'^  feet  to 
the  ton,  yet  we  could  not  aftbrd  to  take  them  as  we  shoukl  take  a  block 
of  granite? 

A. — No.  sir;  but  we  arrive  at  that  by  taking  it  at  its  exact  weight  and 
classifying  it  high  or  low,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  might  be  once  and  a 
half  lirst  class,  or  twice,  or  three  times,  perhaps.  Bandboxes,  I  think, 
are  classified  in  nearly  all  tariffs  three  times  first  class. 

Q. — if  you  Avere  to  adopt  the  system  of  measurement,  some  goods  are 
more  risky  than  others,  so  that  measurement  would  not  be  a  just  way 
of  arriving  at  it? 

A. — "What  would  be  deamed  as  fair  for  one  kind  of  goods  would  not 
be  applicable  to  others. 

By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — Do  you  ship  gaspipes  at  so  much  per  ton?  Do  you  ship  stoves  at 
the  same  price? 

A. — Stoves  are  not  classified  the  same  as  gasjiipes.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  we  would  damage  gaspipes  in  transit;  being  of  that  class  of 
freight  like  brick  and  stone,  it  may  be  roughly  handled  and  iiot  damaged. 
Stoves  have  to  be  handled  with  great  care;  the  plates  and  castings  are 
very  thin,  therefore  liable  to  break. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Mr.  Towue,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cars  that  will 
go  by  the  same  engine  over  a  level  road,  with  grades  not  exceeding 
twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  compared  with  grades  of  one  hundred  and  five 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile?  What  is  the  proportion  of 
cars  it  can  move  on  a  level  track  in  practice? 

A. — From  six  to  seven  times  as  man3^  In  other  words,  we  can  take 
from  Sacramento  to  Eoseville  Junction  or  Rocklin  fifty  cars,  or  perhaps 
sixty.  At  Eocklin  we  would  have  to  divide  them  up,  as  nine  is  the 
extreme  limit  our  largest  engines  can  take  over  the  mountain  grade. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — How  far  will  it  take  nine  cars  up  the  mountains? 

A. — To  Truckcc. 

Q. — In  practice,  do  you  send  the  same  engine  over,  or  do  j'ou  have 
other  ones? 

A. — Our  practice  is  to  send  one  engine  from  here,  and  divide  up  the 
train  from  liockiin.  The  engine  that  leaves  here  goes  through,  coupling 
on  another  at  Eocklin,  taking  about  fourteen  cars,  which  is  a  load  for 
two  engines,  altliougli  they  can  take  up  eighteen;  but  if  the  train  is 
long  tliere  is  more  danger  of  its  breaking  in  two.  Other  engines  follow 
with  another  train,  until  all  are  taken  over. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our  ordinary  engines  can  take  forty- 
five  to  fifty  loaded  cars  to  Kocklin.  Now,  if  forty-six  cars  had  gone  uj) 
from  here  to  JJocklin  witii  tiiat  engine,  how  many  of  those  similar 
engines  would  bo  able  to  tuko  up  the  forty-six  cars? 
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A. — It  would  take  six,  or  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  one  car  behind 
for  a  following  train,  as  it  Avould  be  one  more  than  we  could  take  with 
five  engines. 

Q. — One  engine  would  not  take  ten? 

A. — No,  sir. 

By  2Ir.  Freeman. 

Q. — ^Wbat  i^roportion  of  that  freight  is  for  the  way  places  in  Cali- 
fornia? 

A. — Do  you  refer  to  the  amount  within  the  sixty-six  miles? 

Q. — Yes;  what  portion  is  California  goods  j^nd  what  overland? 

A. — A  mere  fraction  of  it  is  local  freight.  The  amount  of  business 
between  Eocklin  and  Truckee  is  very  small  as  compared  with  other 
portions  of  the  line.     I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Q. — The  princijjal  amount  is  overland? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  earnings  are  very  light  on  the  sixty-six  miles.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  jjer 
annum.  All  the  overland,  and  Utab,  and  Montana  business  passes  over 
that  portion  of  the  road.  Our  operating  expenses  on  that  sixty-six 
miles  are  enormous;  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  over  one  million  dollars 
per  annum,  or  five  times  greater  than  it  is  on  the  level  portion  of  the 
road.  As  an  illustration:  if  our  operating  expenses  for  last  year  were 
four  millions,  it  would  take  over  one  fourth  of  that  amount  to  ojierate 
the  sixty-six  miles  of  road. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — For  how  many  miles  of  road? 

A. — For  one  thousand  and  forty-five  miles. 

Q. — Well,  Mr.  Towue,  a  road  of  one  hundred  miles  with  grades  of  one 
hundred  feet  is  equal  in  operating  expenses  to  ho^v  many  miles  of  level 
road  ? 

A. — I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  five  times  as  much;  the  track  and 
track  service  would  be  more  than  five  times  as  much,  I  think  nearer 
six;  Mr.  Binne}^,  I  think,  remarked  that  on  heavy  grades  it  cost  nearly 
as  much  to  get  the  train  down  the  grade  as  to  get  it  up;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  expense  is  greater;  they  do  not  use  steam  on  the  down 
grade,  but  the  constant  application  of  the  brakes  wears  out  the  wheels 
and  track  very  fast;  I  believe  from  accounts  which  we  have,  which  are 
somewhat  imperfect  up  to  tbis  year,  that  our  wheels  are  not  running 
more  than  one  half  the  number  of  miles  that  thej'  do  on  the  roads  in 
Illinois.  When  the  brake  is  set  the  wheel  is  very  Ifable  to  slide, 
especially  if  the  rail  is  wet  from  snow,  rain,  or  frost.  The  moment 
it  slides  it  wears  a  j^laee  in  it  making  it  flat,  or  out  of  round,  so  as  to 
require  a  new  wheel.  The  average  life  of  a  wheel  on  the  Central 
Pacific  road  is  less  than  one  half  what  it  is  on  some  of  the  level  roads 
in  the  East. 

Q. — Does  the  same  thing  applj-  to  rails? 

A. — On  the  heavy  grades  it  does. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  a  wheel  taken  out  with  the  age  marked  upon 
it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  know  the  number  of  miles  run  by  every  wheel  taken 
out. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  have  a  wheel  that  ran  the  ordinary  distance  on  this 
road? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  did. 

Q. — 1  mean  the  whefcls  on  the  freight  and  passenger  cars? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  not  where  the  brakes  were  applied.  Our  wheels  under 
the  express  cars  and  in  the  trucks  under  the  engines  usually  were  much 
better  from  the  fact  that  brakes  are  seldom  applied  to  them. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  Towne,  I  want  to  get  at  this — whether,  considering  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  road  through  the  mountains,  we 
do  not  do  the  business  lower  in  jiroportion  than  we  do  it  in  the  valleys? 

A. — "We  do.  It  costs  us  three  Limes  as  much  to  operate  that  sixty-sis 
miles  of  road  as  we  receive  for  its  portion  of  the  business. 

Q. — That  portion  of  the  road,  if  taken  by  itself,  could  it  be  main- 
tained at  all? 

A. — No,  sir,  it  could  not. 

By  2Ir.   Wright. 

Q. — I  believe  these  heavy  grades  are  all  in  the  State  of  California? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  the  heaviest  grades  are  in  California;  we  have  very  few 
heavy  grades  west  of  Eocklin. 

Q. — On  what  projjortion  of  the  road  do  we  charge  the  maximum  rate 
ou  any  class  of  goods? 

A. — From  Colfax  to  Truckee. 

Q. — You  do  not  charge  through  passengers  the  maximum  rate  from 
Colfax? 

A. — No,  sir,  a  jiassenger  leaving  here  docs  not  pay  the  full  maximum 
rate  the  entire  distance.  Freight  starting  from  here  going  over  the 
mountains  does  not  pay  the  maximum  rates.  If  freight  originates 
within  the  sixty-six  mile  limit,  or  say  at  Colfax,  and  goes  to  Truckee,  it 
pa^'^s  the  maximum  rate. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  charge  the  maximum  from  Col- 
fax to  Truckee  for  freight  originathig  there,  but  suppose  it  originates  at 
any  place  on  this  side  of  Colfax? 

A. — Then  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate,  which,  divided  by  the 
miles,  would  briug  it  much  below  the  maximum. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — How  do  the  rates  charged  in  this  State  compare  with  the  rates 
charged  on  Eastern  roads,  to  your  knowledge? 

A. — Even  on  the  sixty-six  miles  spoken  of,  we  are  charging  less  per 
ton  per  mile  than  is  charged  on  roads  in  Illinois;  and  I  think  in  nearly 
all  the  United  States  for  short  distances. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  freight  tariffs  of  most  of  the  roads? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  found  one  that  on  all  classes  of  goods  for  all  dis- 
tances does  not  charge  more  for  some  classes  of  goods  and  some  dis- 
tances tlian  the  maxinnim  allowed  by  law  in  this  State? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  an}'. 

Q. — Can  you  state  positively  that  the  freight  tariffs  that  you  have 
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seen  all  manifest  the  fact  that  they  charge  more  than  the  maximum  rate 
allowed  by  law  in  this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Q. — Is  it  not  necessary,  to  cover  the  cost  of  ha«iclling  and  transporta- 
tion for  some  things,  that  there  should  be  a  higher  rate  adopted? 

A. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  operate  the  road  with  a  view  of 
increasing  all  indu,stries. 

Q. — As  a  matter  of  practice,  assuming  that  you  load  a  car  of  goods, 
it  wants  to  go  ten  miles.  Now,  as  a  rule,  will  that  car  switch  there  or 
go  on  probably  to  some  other  station  at  the  end  of  a  division  and  thence 
be  taken  back? 

A. — The  probability  is  that  it  would  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  division. 

Q. — If  that  freight  was  to  come  ten  miles  at  the  maximum  rate  allowed 
by  law,  would  that  compensate  the  company? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — If  3^ou  have  but  one  horse,  how  much  space  does  it  occupy? 

A. — It  usually  takes  an  entire  car. 

Q.— Often  times? 

A. — It  is  very  seldom  that  we  ship  a  horse  with  any  other  freight,  on 
account  of  the  damage  that  might  arise  from  it. 

Q. — He  is  certain  to  have  half  a  ear? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — "Would  the  maximum  rates  allowed  by  law  compensate  the  com- 
pany for  this? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Would  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  compensate  them  for 
moving  nitric  acid? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  money  we  have  received  for  tran.spor- 
tation  of  nitric  acid  would  pay  for  one  half  of  the  cars  it  has  damaged 
while  in  transit. 

Q. — Well,  are  there  not  many  kinds  of  goods  at  the  present  maximum 
rates  allowed  by  law  that  will  not  compensate  the  company? 

A. — Yes.  I  may  add,  relerring  to  the  sixty-six  miles,  that  we  are  not 
charging  the  maximum  rate  for  all  goods  on  that  portion  of  the  road. 
Lumber,  staves,  headings,  wood,  and  other  freight  of  this  class  from  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  are  transported  at  the  lowest  minimxim  rate;  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  moved.  People  along  the  line  would  be  unable  to  market 
their  products,  and  would  have  to  move  away,  as  their  occupation  would 
be  gone. 

Q. — For  all  freight  that  is  moved  over  that  portion  of  the  road,  about 
what  are  we  getting? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  more  than  three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  jierhaps  not  over  two  cents. 

Q. — Do  we  not  move  freight  over  the  mountains,  that  starts  at  this  city 
and  goes  beyond,  for  a  cent  a  mile? 

A. — Yes.  I  think  there  are  some  kinds  of  freight  that  we  move  for 
about  one  cent  per  mile. 

Q.— C'oul? 

A. — C'oul  is  a  fraction  higlicr. 

Q. — Is  not  coal  brought  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  at  eight  dollars 
per  ton?     What  is  the  distance? 

A. — Yes.     I  am  in  error.     That  is  a  fraction  less. 
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By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  from  Mr.  Towue  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
introduce  this  rule  in  fixing  a  rate  of  freights  "  Provided  that  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  tons  of  freight  of  articles  not  usually  weighed,  the 
estimated  weight  shall  not  be  greater  than  as  follows:  for  all  case  goods, 
furniture,  and  machinery,  not  less  than  forty  cubic  feet  shall  be  esti- 
mated as  one  ton,"  etc.,  (reading  from  the  bill).  ISTow  then,  is  it  practi- 
cable for  you  to  introduce  this  rule  into  your  business  so  as  to  make  it 
of  any  benefit — so  as  to  increase  the  rates  of  freight  on  certain  articles? 

A. — If  I  understand  it  correctly,  so  far  as  live  stock  and  lumber  is 
concerned  it  is  practicable;  but  with  regard  to  other  freight  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  practicable. 

Q. — Are  there  not  some  localities  in  which,  if  you  should  charge  such 
freights  as  these  and  according  to  this  rule,  it  would  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  there  are. 

Q. — That  is  your  experience? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

Q. — From  your  business  experience  on  railroads,  I  want  to  know  if  it 
is  practicable  to  apply  measurement  to  your  business  on  railroads? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  because  of  the  exchange  between  railroads? 

A. — That  is  one  reason.  To  illustrate:  should  we  send  freight  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Ogden,  classified  under  the  system  of  measure- 
ment, they  would  not  receive  it,  but  would  classify  it  according  to  Eastern 
classifications,  which  would  change  the  rates  all  through.  The  result 
would  be  that  merchants  here  would  not  know  what  their  goods  were 
to  cost  them  until  they  wei'e  received.  Under  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion we  can  tell  the  merchant  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  what  the 
rate  of  freight  will  be. 

Q. — Then  we  would  be  adoj^ting  a  rule  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Now,  what  elements  of  information  are  necessary  to  be  understood 
to  make  a  table  of  rates  of  freights  for  any  road,  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  any  specified  road  in  this  State?  • 

A. — You  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness and  its  bearing  on  the  community  through  which  your  several  lines 
would  pass,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  various  industries  and 
the  demand  there  may  be  for  the  products  of  the  country  througli  which 
the  roads  are  built.  All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  construction  and  expenses  of  operating  the  roads 
and  the  wants  of  the  community,  which  may  be  large  and  increasing, 
even  in  a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  public  demand  seems  to  require 
of  us  prompt  dispatch  of  freight  and  the  most  approved  and  best  pas- 
senger equipment;  and  up  to  the  time  the  overlaml  train  was  run  via 
Vallejo  we  ran  four  daily  passenger  trains  each  Avay,  together  with  a 
first  class  steamer  between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  although  one 
train  per  day  would  have  carrieil  all  tlie  jiassengers. 

Q. — ii  we  should  restrict  you  to  a  schedule,  could  you  aftbrd  to  run 
the  four  trains? 

A. — No,  sir;  wo  would  have  to  take  off  many  of  the  trains. 

Q. — Now,  do  you  know  any  road   in  the  United  States,  of  the  same 
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length,  that  we  could  take  as  a  criterion  to  fix  rates  for  any  road  that 
you  can  name  in  this  State? 

A. — J^o,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  have  just  returned  from  below  Bear  Creek, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley,  and  after  leaving  Modesto  I  do  not  think 
there  were  six  houses  to  be  seen  in  the  fortj'-odd  miles;  jou  cannot  go 
in  any  phice  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  travel  the  some  distance  by 
railroad  without  seeing  six  hundred  houses.  There  are  many  small 
farmers  and  they  each  have  a  house,  and  are  all  contributing  business 
to  the  railroads,  while  here  we  have  landholders  that  have  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  but  no  one  has  settled  on  their  land  nor  is  it  very  gener- 
ally cultivated. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  it  is  beneficial 
for  the  laud  to  be  held  in  such  large  tracts,  or  do  you  think  it  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  State? 

A. — I  regard  it  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Many 
of  the  large  landowners  will  sell  oft' their  land  as  the  railroads  are  built; 
they  will  be  sold  out  in  small  lots  and  the  land  will  be  all  cultivated  as 
the  railroad  will  open  up  the  country  and  move  their  ^^roduets  to  market. 

By  3Ir.  Stanford. 

Q. — Is  there  any  road  in  the  United  States  that  costs  so  much  to 
operate  as  the  Central  Pacific? 

A. — Probably  not;  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  the  world. 

Q. — Is  there  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  got  more 
population  and  business  along  its  line  of  road? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  is;  even  the  Panama  road,  I  believe,  has 
more  population  to  each  mile  of  its  road. 

By  Mr.   Wright. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  on  the  various  roads  in  the  State  under 
your  management,  in  creating  and  fixing  the  prices  of  fares  and  freights 
you  endeavor  to  have  them  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, cost  bf  operating  the  roads,  and  the  amount  of  business  done? 

A. — It  could  not  be  so.  If  we  were  to  do  that  the  rates  on  some 
portions  of  the  road  would  be  prohibitory.  Mnny  goods  could  not  be 
moved  that  now  find  a  market.  We  are  daily  receiving  letters  and 
visitors  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  talk  up  and  arrange  for  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  goods  and  a  new  article  of  commerce  that  there 
would  be  no  market  for  except  at  a  very  low  tariff;  hence  it  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  it  is  wise  to  otfer  a  low  rate  and  take  it  to  market,  or 
decline  and  thereby  paralyze  to  a  certain  extent  the  business  contiguous 
to  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — The  fare  to  Marj^sville  from  Sacramento  is  two  dollars  and  a  half? 
The  fare  from  Sacramento  to  Sheridan  is  two  dollars  and  a  half? 

A. — I  believe  it  is,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q. — Well,  now,  the  I'are  from  Marysville  to  Sheridan  is  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Now,  why  is  it  that  it  costs  a  dollar  more  to  go  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Marysville  and  stop  over  night  than  it  does  to  go  right 
through? 
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A. — Because  a  railroad  company  cannot  afford  to  take  von  ou  majiy 
times  and  take  the  chances  of  paj-ing  for  a  broken  limb  for  the  same 
price  as  they  could  take  you  through  at  one  sitting.  If  a  passenger 
gets  on  here  to-day  to  go  to  Eed  Bluff  and  wants  to  stop  at  every 
station,  he  pays  more  for  a  ticket  from  station  to  station  than  he  does  to 
pay  through,  because  we  handle  his  baggage  at  eveiy  station  and  ai*e 
liable  for  losses  and  damage  of  the  same;  also,  for  personal  injury  to 
passengers. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Does  it  cost  anything  to  stop  a  locomotive  at  a  station? 

A. — I  once  heard  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  railroad  matters 
say  that  it  cost,  according  to  his  judgment,  not  less  than  one  dollar  to 
start  and  stojJ  a  train  of  cars. 

Q. — Taking  the  road,  now,  from  Oakland  Point  to  Brooklyn,  I  under- 
stand they  stop  there  perhaps  two  hundred  times  per  day.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  any  extra  wear? 

A. — I  do,  sir.  The  expense  for  repairs  of  the  locomotive  and  the  cars 
upon  that  line  is  very  large,  and  the  rails  have  to  be  repaired  much 
ortener  than  on  other  portions  of  the  line. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson 

"Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the   Chairman,  and  requested  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  railroads  that  he  might  be  possessed  of. 

STATEMENT   OF   WITNESS. 

I  have  had  charge  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  road  for  about  five  j^ears. 
I  have  never  had  any  other  experience  in  running  roads.  I  have  had 
some  in  building  in  the  Eastern  States  many  years  ago. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  a  law  could  be  ajiplicd  practically  to 
our  railroads  here  in  this  country  such  as  that  that  has  been  read. 

I  think  it  could  not;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  tlie  roads 
Imanage  could  be  run  at  all  under  that  arrangement  for  a  rigid 
rate.  We  have  a  maximum  rate,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
minimum  rate  at  all.  We  have  gone  upon  the  plan  of  moving 
every  pound  of  freight  that  was  offered,  somehow,  at  the  price 
the  owner  could  afford  to  pay.  Wo  have  found  it  so  in  our 
country.  I  suppose  there  may  be  one  person  (man,  woman,  and  child) 
to  every  two  square  miles,  except  in  the  towns  where  the  roads  end. 
There  is  no  practical  traveling  on  the  roads.  One  would  wonder  where 
tliey  got  an}'  business.  They  find  clay,  and  they  find  cheap  ores;  they 
find  a  number  of  things  which  can  bo  moved  at  a  very  low  rate;  some 
lumber,  some  hay,  and  these  make  up  the  princij)al  ])art  of  our 
business.  Our  maximum  rate  is  thirteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the 
average  is  about  four  cents.  We  move  clay  at  about  two  cunts.  The 
road  is  forty-nine  miles  long. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — You  do  not  charge  at  any  place  more  than  that  bill  calls  for? 

A. — Our  maximum  rate  for  passengers  is  eight  cents  jjcr  i)assongor 
2>cr  mile.  We  commute  over  tiie  I'oad  at  half  fares  for  every  one  that 
wishes,  selling  them  ten  fai'cs  at  one  time,  so  that  wo  moot  the  wants  of 
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the  people.  "We  are  obliged  to  haul  a  great  deal  of  dead  weight,  because 
there  are  not  sufficient  jDassengers  to  make  even  a  carload  a  day.  Our 
grades  are,  as  1  am  informed,  nine.y-five  feet  to  the  mile.  I  never 
examined  them,  hut  I  find  that  a  fifty-five  ton  engine  cannot  with  any- 
thing like  ease  draw  more  than  eight  cars.  We  can  haul  fifty  cars  on 
level  ground  with  the  same  engine  as  we  haul  eight  cars  with  on  the 
grade,  with  uhc  same  ease.  Our  rule  is  seven  cars;  we  do  not  tax  the 
engines  to  their  full  extent.  If  we  were  not  allowed  to  charge  on  some 
kinds  of  goods  that  Avould  bear  it  we  should  not  be  able  to  run  at  all. 
We  are  obliged  to  move  lumber,  for  instance,  at  very  low  prices.  We 
move  it  forty-nine  miles  at  fiiteen  dollars  per  carload.  That  has  been 
the  price  for  five  years  for  common  lumber. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — How  many  feet  go  to  the  car? 
A. — Five  thousand  feet  is  a  load. 
Q. — Is  it  dry  lumber? 

A. — Not  generally;  they  do  not  stack  it  up  in  that  country;  it  is  wet 
lumber. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  efi'ect  of  adopting  this  rate? 

A. — We  had  better  take  up  the  iron. 

Q. — Could  you  not  pay  expenses? 

A. — We  could  not  begin.  We  can  barely  on  the  other  road  make  our 
working  expenses  from  Folsom  to  Shingle  Springs.  If  the  road  was 
given  to  any  one  and  they  were  obliged  to  run  it  at  the  present  business 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  them,  at  the  present  rates. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — It  is  of  consequence  as  a  feeder  to  other  roads  ? 
A. — Yes,  to  the  road  to  San  Francisco. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q.^What  is  the  average  number  of  passengers  passing  over  your  road 
per  day?  is  it  five  hundred  per  day? 

A. — I  think  it  might  be  fifteen — could  not  average  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen — to  each  train. 

Q.— What  is  the  fare? 

A. — The  fare  to  Shingle  Springs  is  four  dollars. 

Q. — Are  some  of  these  commuters? 

A. — Yes,  a  very  large  number;  sometimes  every  person  on  the  train 
is  a  commuter. 

Q.^ — Suppose  we  gave  you  these  rates  of  freights  and  fares  and  gave 
you  the  jH-ivilege  of  conforming  to  that  rule  as  to  measurement,  would 
it  help  you  to  make  money  on  that  road? 

A. — No,  sir;  because  there  are  many  things  that  will  not  bear  to  be 
measured.  We  could  not  move  them  if  we  had  to  charge  the  price  of 
the  measurement  per  ton. 
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By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — What  class  of  goods  are  they? 

A. — Hay,  for  instance. 

Q. — Can  you  fix  any  rate  that  you  can  charge  both  ways  on  the  freight 
there? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  to  operate  that  road  or  any  other  road  that  I  have 
ever  known. 

Q. — That  is  your  opinion,  derived  from  your  experience  in  Latter  years? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  known  goods  to  be  measured  in  early  times,  but  not 
hitterly. 

Bij  Mr.  WrujM. 

Q. — From  what  point  on  the  road  do  you  ship  hay? 

A. — We  shiji  hay  from  Sacramento  up,  and  from  Saulsburj-'s  and  White 
Eoek  dov»-u — up  and  down. 

Q. — "What  number  of  miles  do  you  ship  hay? 

A. — For  the  past  two  years  we  have  not  sent  any  to  Shingle  Sin'ings. 
Formerly  we  used  to  send  it  through — forty-nine  miles. 

Q.— At  VN-hat  rate? 

A. — "We  never  exceed  thirteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  A  box  car  will 
hold  about  three  tons  of  hay,  and  it  weighs  nine  tons  of  itself.  You  see 
how  much  dead  weight  we  have  to  carrj-. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Do  you  charge  the  maximum  rates? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  a  man  may  come  and  say,  "I  can  send  this  freight  if  I 
can  get  such  a  price,  but  not  otherwise."  For  this  reason,  that  we  want 
to  make  business  on  the  road,  we  propose  to  helj)  the  people,  in  order 
that  by  and  by  we  shall  get  something  more. 

Q. — How  much  of  your  road  is  what  you  call  heavy  graded? 

A. — The  hard  portion  is  from  Folsoni  to  Shingle  Springs;  it  is  about 
twenty-six  miles;  there  is  some  of  that,  now  and  then,  that  is  down 
grade. 

Q. — Now,  from  j^our  experience  in  managing  railroads,  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  any  arbitrary  rate  of  freights  which  shall  govern  the 
charges  on  freights  upon  all  roads  in  the  State? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Well,  can  you  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  for  every  road?  Suppose  we 
have  several  rates  of  freights  to  appl}'  to  different  classes  of  goods,  can 
we  tlien  fix  it  so  that  it  will  be  applicable  to  every  road? 

A. — If  you  had  wisdom  enougli  to  know  of  every  kiml  of  business 
that  was  being  done  on  that  road,  of  all  the  circumstances  that  would 
occur  during  the  time  this  law  would  renuiin  upon  the  statute  book,  you 
might;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  impossible  for  you  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of  each  shipper  of  each  kind  of  goods;  there  are  many  kinds  of 
goods  being  brouglit  by  rail;  some  will  bear  to  be  brought  at  a  very 
low  freight — one  cent  or  two  cents — and  some  more. 

Q. — Can  we  fix  a  rate  of  freights  which  will  apply  to  all  goods? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Suppose  we  should  fix  a  rate  for  one  class  of  goods  on  one  rail- 
road, would  it  then  bo  applicable  to  every  road? 

A. — I  think  not,  unless  you  are  acquainted  precisely  with  all  the  busi- 
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ness  and  every  circumstance  about  the  road,  and  that  which  is  to  arise, 
too. 

Q. — Is  that  your  judgment  from  your  experience? 

A. — Yes,  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — Suppose  a  rate  of  freights  was  fixed  from  here  to  Vallcjo,  how 
would  tliut  operate  on  your  road  from  here  to  Shingle  Springs? 

A.— That  would  prohibit  us,  because  they  could  run  for  about  one 
fourth  of  the  price  that  we  can  run  for  because  of  our  grades;  they  can 
haul  forty  or  fifty  cars  with  one  engine. 

Q. — Would  not  the  business  done  on  the  two  roads  make  a  difference? 

A. — Of  course,  if  a  very  large  amount  of  business  was  done  upon  a 
road,  like  the  one  that  I  manage,  it  could  be  done  much  cheaper.  For 
that  reason  we  hope  by  inducing  j^eople  by  low  prices  of  freight  to  come 
upon  the  lands  and  make  business  for  us. 

Q. — Do  you  not  consider  that  the  railroad  system  is  settled  so  that  it 
is  time  to  legislate  about  the  matter? 

A. — I  think  the  less  legislation  you  have  about  it  the  better;  good 
common  sense  management  of  things  gets  along  better  than  laws. 

Q. — ^My  question  was  whether  the  system  of  railroads  had  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  become  firm,  and  ceased  to  be  a  new  thing,  so  that 
we  could  do  any  legislation  which  any  other  countries  could  do? 

A. — I  do  not  think  the  circumstances  of  this  State  are  like  any  other 
State.  I  do  not  think  the  legislation  of  any  other  State  would  meet 
the  wants  of  this  people.  We  have  a  diftereut  climate,  and  our  circum- 
stances are  just  as  ditierent  from  other  States  as  individuals  are  different. 
I  never  knew  any  two  railroads  alike,  and  I  never  knew  the  inhabitants 
of  two  difterent  communities  alike. 

Q. — Is  it  a  very  jjopular  subject  to  legislate  upon? 

A. — It  is  very  popular  because  the  people  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  be  relieved,  whereas  the  relief  comes  from  their  own  labor,  not  from 
the  laws  that  are  to  be  made,  but  from  the  just  administration  of  the  laws 
alreadj'^  made.  I  think  a  wise  man  ma}-  administer  almost  any  law  and 
make  it  comfortable,  or  the  ujiwise  may  administer  a  good  lav\-  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  peoj)le  to  live  under  it.     That  is  my  experience. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  area  of  this  State  is? 

A. — According  to  the  United  States  Land  Olfice  report,  California  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  square  miles. 

Q. — Now  the  population  is  about  six  hundred  thousand.  About  how 
many  to  the  square  mile? 

A. — About  three  to  the  square  mile.  The  States  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
Yorlv,  and  Ohio,  combined,  contain  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of  thirteen  millions. 

Q. — -if  each  man  were  allowed  to  own  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
how  would  that  suit  you? 

A. — Well,  on  oiir  road,  taking  men,  women,  and  children,  they  would 
not  make  us  a  fair  bvisiness  if  they  all  traveled.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
the  business  out  of  them.     The  peoi)le  are  not  there. 


By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  tariff  of  fares  and  freights  on  that  portion 
of  the  Central  Pacific  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  should 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  that  would  pay  interest  on  the 
investment  and  a  reasonable  profit?  How  would  that  rate  atiect  your 
road? 

A. — That  would  exclude  us  entirely.  The  business  that  they  might 
do  there  we  could  not  do;  not  under  our  present  circumstances,  anyway. 

Q. — From  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  your  road  has  cost  more? 

A. — jSTo,  not  that;  because  of  the  cost  of  operating;  the  cost  which  we 
are  subjected  to  through  hauling  up  such  grades,  which  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  our  business. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — How  long  has  this  road  been  in  operation? 

A. — The  Sacramento  Valley  road  was  jjut  in  operation*  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  road  above  there  I  do  not  remember  the 
year,  but  it  is  not  a  great  manj-  j-ears  ago. 

Q. — You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  trying  to  build  up  a  popula- 
tion there.  What  is  the  reason  the  road  has  been  running  so  many 
years  and  population  has  not  increased? 

A. — Dui'ing  the  forej^art  of  the  time  the  road  was  in  operation  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  through  line.  All  the  business  it  had  when  I  took  it 
was  through  business.  There  never  had  been  any  effort  made  to  get 
local  business.  It  was  supposed  it  was  going  over  the  mountains, 
and  all  business  that  v\-as  done  between  here  and  the  East  went  over  the 
road.  When  that  business  ceased,  it  broke  up  the  communities.  They 
moved  away  and  began  anew,  just  as  though  there  was  nobody  there. 
The  people  became  demoralized.  It  is  almost  imjiossible  now,  looking 
at  the  old  portion  of  the  communit}',  to  sec  them  move  without  taking  a 
sight  across  two  objects.  We  have  had  to  build  uj}  another  new  busi- 
ness with  new  men. 

Q. — Is  the  country  settled  up  now? 

A. — It  is  beginning  to  do  better.  It  is  getting  new  blood  in  it;  and 
some  'cute  Yankees  are  taking  land  and  setting  oiit  grapevines.  There 
are  more  people  looking  out  there  during  the  past  month  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  for  a  year. 


January  2Gth,  1872. 
The  Chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  called  upon  the 
conductors  of  the  Sacraiitenfo  Union,  and  had  desired  to  know  if  it  would 
be  convenient  for  them  to  come  before  the  committee,  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  tliey  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  railroads  in 
this  State;  that  the  committee  wei'c  willing  to  meet,  subject  to  their 
coHvenience,  if  they  would  name  a  time  and  place  for  a  meeting  where 
their  testimony  could  be  received;  that  he  saw  Messrs.  Anthony,  Mor- 
rill, and  Seabough,  and  they  declare<I  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  aliont  the  matter;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  nothing  they  could  say  would  bo  of  any  advantage  to 
the  iuvcstiication. 
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The  committee,  by  vote,  iusti-ucted  the  Chairman  to  subpo?na  Messrs. 
Anthony,  Morrill,  and  Seabough,  and  also  G.  K.  Fitch,  of  the  Bulletin, 
before  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

A.  N.  TowNE 

Was  called  by  the  Chairman  to  continue  his  evidence,  which  was  left 
iintinished  at  the  last  session. 

Question — Mr.  Towne,  would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  reason 
which  exists  in  railroad  practice  for  not  making  the  same  tariff  for 
freights  and  fares  apply  equally  to  M'ay  stations  as  to  termini?  Why 
do  you  make  the  freight  larger  from  a  stai'tiug  point  to  a  way  station 
than  you  do  from  one  terminus  to  the  other  terminal  jioint? 

Answer — One  important  reason  is,  that  in  loading  a  car  of  freight  it 
requires  as  much  time  and  labor  to  load  and  unload  it,  to  bill  it,  to  make 
out  the  expense  bill,  and  collect  the  charges  for  five  miles  as  it  does  in 
five  thousand  miles;  hence,  we  can  afford  to  take  that  freight  cheaper  a 
long  distance  than  we  can  for  a  short  one.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you,  gentlemen,  or  anyone  else,  to  name  a  rate  of  freight 
that  3"ou  would  say  woukl  be  fair  and  Just  to  the  railroad  company  for 
fi\;e  miles  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  length  of  our  road — eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  miles.  If  we  were  to  carry  at  the  same  rates  per 
mile  for  that  distance,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  tor  us  to  move  any 
freight  except  such  as  was  absolutely  necessary-  for  the  people  to  have. 
The  coarser  articles  of  freight  could  not  be  moved  at  all  for  the  long 
distances.  Then,  again,  with  the  long  distances  we  usually  have  return 
freight,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  short  distances  (between  stations). 
A  car  loaded  at  San  Francisco  to-day  is  taken  into  a  train  and  passes 
along  from  day  to  day  until  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  say  Ogden — a 
distance  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles.  Another  car  may  be 
loaded  at  San  Francisco  and  taken  out  on  the  same  train  to  Ilayward's 
Station — fifteen  miles.  It  takes  as  long  to  load  the  local  as  the  tlirough 
car,  and,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  local- freight  is  not  unloaded  as  jn'omptly 
as  the  through  freight;  in  fact,  many  times  cars  are  dehwed  three  or 
four  days.  Cars  are  worth  to  us  twenty  dollars  per  day  in  the  busy  sea- 
son, and  when  one  is  delayed  four  days  we  lose  eight}'  dollars,  while  the 
transportation  charges  on  the  goods  for  five  miles  might  not  be  five  dol- 
lars. 

Q. — As  an  example,  what  docs  it  cost  to  take  a  boiler  that  weighs  ten 
tons,  sa}'  twenty-one  miles?  How  much  would  you  get  for  that  at  the 
rates  in  this  bill;  that  is,  "if  carried  twenty  miles,  and  not  exceeding 
thirty  miles — seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  the  entire  distance?"  .How  much  would  you  get  for 
that,  and  how  much  does  it  cost  to  load  and  unload  it? 

A. — We  would  get  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

Q. — Now,  with  regard  to  the  unloading  and  loading  of  it,  how  much 
Avould  it  cost  you?  How  many  men  does  it  take,  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances,  to  move  a  boiler  of  that  character? 

A. — Well,  with  all  the  appliances  for  moving  it,  I  should  say  eight  or 
ten  men. 

Q. — And  what  length  of  time  would  it  take? 

A, — Probably  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q. — That  would  be  fifteen  hours? 

A. — Yes,  the  cost  for  that  at  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
day  would  be  four  dollars  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 
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Q, — I  presTiine  that  it  costs  you  monej^  to  furuisli  tools,  crowbars,  etc., 
to  handle  it? 

A. — Yes,  but  these  come  into  the  general  equipment  of  the  line,  and 
would  hardly  enter  into  this  expense.  In  the  four  dollars  and  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  I  have  onl}^  given  you  the  loading,  and  not  the  cost  of 
unloading. 

Q. — What  is  the  whole  cost  of  handling? 

A. — Eight  dollars  and  twentj'-five  cents. 

Q. — Then  jon  would  get  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  and  spend 
eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — That  is  what  j'ou  would  get  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 
A. — Yes,  as  I  understand  it. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — How  much  time  would  you  lose  with  the  car,  loading,  unloading, 
and  canying  it? 

A. — Well,  as  an  illustration,  a  car  might  be  ordered,  perhaps  to-day; 
it  would  be  sent  to  the  point  of  shijiment  some  time  to-morrow.  It  may 
arrive  there  in  the  morning;  the  teams  hauling  the  boiler  may  not  get 
there  till  towards  night,  as  is  often  the  case  Avith  all  kinds  ol'  freight; 
hence  the  car  does  not  move  from  the  starting  point  until  the  following 
day;  so  there  is  really  three  daj-s  lost  in  getting  the  car  to  its  place, 
getting  it  loaded,  and  moved  away;  and  half  the  day  may  be  required 
to  get  forces  together  to  unload  it  when  it  arrives  at  destination. 

Q. — That  would  be  how  much? 

A. — Three  and  a  half  days. 

Q. — For  three  and  a  half  days,  that  would  be  seventy  dollars? 

A. — Yes  sir,  I  will  add  that  for  the  transportation  of  the  boiler,  it 
requires  a  flat  car;  there  may  be  no  flat  car  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  shipping  station;  the  order  goes  to  the  general  office  for  a  certain 
car;  that  car  must  be  forwarded,  no  matter  what  the  distance  may  be. 
At  the  i^rcsent  time  demand  is  made  upon  us  for  cars  for  live  stock  from 
difterent  points  on  the  road.  We  have  to  day,  I  believe,  an  order  at 
AVinnenmcca — four  hundred  and  sixty  two  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 
There  arc  no  stock  cars  within  two  hundred  miles  of  that  place,  henco 
they  must  be  handled  to  accommodate  that  business,  and  if  necessary,  u 
special  engine  sent  with  them. 

Q. — Now,  I  want  to  reverse  the  proposition.  Suppose  you  take  a 
buggy  that  weighs  five  hundred  pounds;  you  want  to  carry  that  twenty- 
one  miles;   now,  what  would  you  get  for  that? 

A. — If  there  were  two  of  them,  we  could  get  them  both  on  one  car, 
but  as  there  is  only  one,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  it  would  require  a  car 
to  move  it.  At  first  class  rates  we  would  receive  a  fraction  over  iliirty- 
six  cents. 

Q. — Moving  it  twenty-one  miles? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  would  not  require  a  car  for  so  long  a  time  in  loading  as 
a  boiler,  because  there  is  not  so  much  ditticulty  in  iiandbng. 
Q. — What  would  the  buggy  cost  you  to  load  and  unload? 

A. — A  very  small  amount.  Tiie  agent  at  the  station,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  say,  one  man,  would   be  able   to   load   it  in   fifteen   or  twenty 
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minutes.  The  agent  is  employed  by  the  month,  so  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  extra  expense  attending  such  loading  and  unloading. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  the  way  this  bill  would  operate 
on  long  distances  at  three  cents  per  mile,  as  in'ovided  in  it  (confining 
yourseli'  to  this  State)? 

A. — It  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  State  line.  Three  cents  per  ton  jjer  mile  for  a  car  load  of  ten  tons, 
would  be  eighty  two  doUars  and  eighty  cents,  and  it  would  cost  the  same 
amount  to  load  and  unload  it  for  a  short  distance. 

Q. — That  is  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — That  gives  3-ou  a  profit,  then,  of  seventy-four  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents.  Xow,  with  regard  to  these  practical  illustrations  you  have  given 
us,  do  such  tilings  as  the  carrying  of  a  buggy  by  itself  ever  occur? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  almost  daily. 

Q. — Do  you  find  in  practice  that  errors  do  occur  in  your  business  that 
you  cannot  avoid,  such  as  accasional  overcharges? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  the  disposition  of  your  company  to  correct  these  things 
when  they  are  called  upon? 

A. — Invariably.  We  have  clerks  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  trace 
and  investigate  loss  and  damage  claims,  and  correct  all  overcharges,  and 
to  investigate  all  matters  of  claims  of  whatever  nature. 

Q. — Have  joa  a  list  of  the  freights  that  3'ou  charge  on  this  road  that 
is  furnished  to  all  your  agents  who  need  the  use  of  it? 

A. — Y'es,  all  agents  are  provided  with  a  tariif. 

Q. — How  much  of  that  book  (indicating  freight  tariif  in  Mr.  Towne's 
possession)  is  required  to  give  a  list  of  the  freights? 

A. — This  book  is  prepared  for  the  general  office.  The  station  agent 
would,  perhaps,  want  a  half  a  dozen  sheets  only,  which  give  the  rates 
from  one  station  to  all  others.  This  is  for  the  use  of  the  general  officers 
of  the  road  who  have  occasion  to  know  the  freight  between  each  and 
every  station. 

Q. — If  we  should  sit  down  to  fix  a  rate  of  freights  to  all  stations  in 
the  State,  how  much  of  that  book  would  be  required  to  fix  it  according 
to  your  present  method? 

A.— All  of  it. 

Q. — How  many  pages  are  there  there? 

A. — Three  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages. 

Q. — Are  the  goods  classified  in  that  book? 

A.- — They  are. 

Q. — How  many  classes  are  there? 

A. — Yre  have  ten  columns  or  classes. 

Q. — How  do  you  make  the  book  applicable  to  the  several  classes  of 
goods? 

A. — By  having  a  thorough  knowledge  first  of  the  transportation  of 
the  products  of  the  country  through  which  the  road  passes;  the  wants 
of  the  i^atrous,  and  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturing  districts;  the 
expense  of  building  and  oi)eratiug  the  roads;  all  enter  in  as  important 
elements  to  ai'rive  at  a  just  and  equitable  classification  for  the  roads  and 
their  patrons. 

Q. — I  see  in  this  tariff,  on  page  sixteen,  local  classification,  and  opposite 
"  D.  S.;'  what  does  that  mean? 

A. — Double  first  class. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  double  first  class? 
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A. — I  mean  that  if  the  first  class  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Bauta's 
were  fifteen  cents  per  hundred,  this  would  be  double  that  rate. 

Q. — Now,  supjDose  that  thirty  cents  per  hundred  should  exceed  the 
maximum,  as  fixed  bj  the  present  law,  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
upon  the  distance  selected,  what  do  you  do  then? 

A. — All  agents  are  supposed  to  understand  the  classification,  and  all 
the  rules  and  instructions  are  clear  to  them,  so  that  they  can  answer  a 
question  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  classification  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing note:  "  N.  B. — Freight  charges  must  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  in  the  State  of  California,  or  twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,  except  that  no  lot  of  freight  shall  be  taken  for 
less  than  twenty -five  cents."  If  it  be  found  that  twice  fifteen  cents  per 
hundred  would  amount  to  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for 
the  seventy-four  miles,  he  would  reduce  it,  and  the  correction  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Freight  Auditor. 

By  2Ir.  Wright. 

Q. — As  I  understand  it,  the  present  law  is  operating  as  a  check  upon 
you  on  certain  rates? 

A. — Yes,  we  transport  freight  almost  daily  between  short  distances 
that  is  non-paying,  at  say,  even  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  does  this  "  \h  "  mean  that  is  used  here? 
A. — Once  and  a  half  first  class. 
•    Q.— What  is  ".3.1"? 

A. — Three  times  first  class. 

Q._What  is  A,  B,  C,  etc.? 

A. — These  tdl  apply  to  car  load  rates — A,  B,  C,  up  to  and  including  I. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — Supposing  you  were  allowed  to  charge,  say,  thirty  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  on  certain  articles,  would  that  enable  you  to  transport  others 
at  much  less  rates? 

A. — If  we  were  allowed  to  (diarge  thirty  cents  on  the  finer  articles  of 
goods  transported,  we  would  bo  able  to  bring  from  the  mountains  the 
lumber  and  the  grain  from  the  valleys  to  market  even  at  lower  rates 
than  we  charge  now.  As  an  illustration  with  reference  to  grain.  Red 
Bluff  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Wo 
take  grain  from  Red  Blutt"  to  San  Francisco  for  thirty  cents  per  liun- 
drcd,  or  six  dollars  per  ton.  The  laW  says  we  may  have  forty  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  ton,  but  should  we  establish  this  rate  there  would 
be  no  grain  cultivated  so  far  from  market. 

Q. — If  I  understand  you  right,  if  the  maximum  was  double  what  it  is 
now  there  are  certain  chisses  of  gooiis  that  would  stand  the  maximum, 
whereas  that  would  enable  you  to  reduce  rates  on  the  raw  material  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ])roducer? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Wlien  Mr.  Barker  was  here  he  stated  that  the  princi])al  oomj^laint 
in  his  county  was  that  their  freight  lias  to  come  to  Sacramento  and  is 
reshipped  li'om  there  to  Colfax,  and  that  the  parties  in  the  valley  had  to 
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it  cheaper  to  do  that  way  than  to  km  J  the  freight  at  Colfax? 

A. — It  is  much  cheaper.  I  will  say  this,  that  unfortunately,  by  an 
error  on  the  part  of  our  train  men  (such  as  I  exphiincd  to  the  Committee 
do  occur  unavoidably  occasionally),  some  freight  was  brought  past  Colfax 
to  Sacramento,  and  it  laid  here  a  day  before  it  was  returned,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  ground  for  the  complaint.  This  carload  of  freight,  of 
which  the  gentleman  complains,  was  brought  through  from  the  East.  A 
merchant  may  order  his  goods  from  any  city  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver 
and  name  Colfax  as  the  destination,  and  the  question  would  arise, 
"Where  is  Colfax?"  He  finds  it  is  on  the  Pacific  slope  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Probably  the  railroad  agent  that  he  goes  to  charges  him  the  local 
rates  over  their  road,  and  the  next  railroad  does  the"  same,  and  so  on 
until  it  gets  to  its  destination;  he  cannot  sell  his  load  for  money  enough 
to  pay  the  freight  bill.  Hence,  he  sees  the  advantage  of  billing  his 
goods  to  a  station  west  of  Colfax,  and  orders  his  goods  to  be  consigned 
through  to  San  Francisco  from  New  Ydrk,  thereby  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lowest  through  rates,  for  which  all  the  roads  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  to  pro-rate  y\'lth  us.  The  Hudson  Paver  road,  out 
of  New  York,  takes  up  that  freight  and  loads  it  for  their  own  road  and 
the  New  York  Central  (which  are  consolidated);  they  make  a  bill  there 
and  every  intermediate  road  that  it  passes  over  between  that  point  and 
San  Francisco,  doing  no  work  beyond  hitching  to  that  car  and  taking  it 
through  on  their  respective  lines,  may  not  know  the  contents  of  the  car. 
The  money  is  collected  for  the  freight  at  San  Francisco  and  goes  into 
our  treasury,  and  the  Eastern  -roads  are  allowed  to  draw  their  proj^ortion 
from  us  every  day,  week,  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q. — Do  you  not  desire  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Eastern' 
roads  do  not  consider  our  local  stations  of  sufficient  importance  now  to 
be  recognized  as  points  to  send  freight  to? 

A. — After  a  correspondence  of  nearly  six  months,  we  have  induced 
them  to  acknowledge  and  recognize  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and  Marys- 
ville,  with  San  Frajicisco,  as  through  points. 

•  Q. — That  being  the  case,  it  does  not  rest  with  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
road  to  dictate  what  the  local  rates  shall  be  from  the  East.  It  rests 
v^dth  the  authorities  of  the  roads  East,  themselves? 

A. — Yes.  They  have  positively  refused  to  bring  freight  from  New 
Y'ork  to  Colfax  or  Eeno  at  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  inva- 
riably demanding  their  local  rates  for  freight  to  local  points  on  our  line. 

Q. — Then,  that  being  so,  if  a  merchant  in  New  York  desires  to  send  a 
load  to  Colfax,  they,  not  knowing  what  Colfax  is,  will  send  it,  but  will 
charge,  not  their  through  rates  on  the  roads,  but  their  own  local  rates, 
because  they  will  not  take  a  special  rate  upon  any  of  3-our  local  sta- 
tions? 

A. — Yes.  I  will  add  that  the  Eastern  roads  are  very  arbitrary,  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  an  immense  local  business,  and  seem  to  care  but 
little  for  the  through  freight,  so  we  are  compelled  to  do  many  things 
that  are  unpleasant  to  us  and  unsatisfactory  to  our  25atrons. 

Q. — Have  yoa  had  anj'  difficulty,  whatever,  to  get  the  Eastern  roads 
to  assent  to  the  pro-rating  of  passengers? 

A. — Yes,  we  have. 

Q. — Has  it  not  been  through  a  long  series  of  correspondence  and 
effort  that  they  have  consented  to  land  passengers  at  anj^  of  our  sta- 
tions? 

A. — Yes,  sir.      For  nearly  two  years   we   eorresi^onded   with   them 
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before  assented  to.  As  an  example  of  the  feeling,  some  wool  shippers 
from  here  desired  a  special  rate  to  Troj,  New  York.  We  wrote  on  to 
know  if  the  Xew  York  Central  would  accept  the  ]^ew  Y'ork  proportion 
of  this  rate,  and  allow  it  to  be  stopped  off  at  Troy,  which  thej'  posi- 
tiveiv  decliued  to  do,  saying  they  would  not  accept  a  through  pro-rate 
projjortiou  on  freight  to  be  stopped  at  Troy,  claiming  that  Troy  was  a 
local  point  on  their  road,  and  must  pay  locaL rates;  that  it  was  not  a 
through  and  competing  station,  and  was  not  entitled  to  the  low  through 
rate. 

Q. — Mr.  ToM'ne,  if  the  railroad  comj^any  were  to  so  far  forget  the 
obligations  under  which  they  are  now  to  other  roads  iii  the  East  as  to 
switch  otf  at  Colfax  through  freight  intended  for  that  place,  but  shipped 
to  San  Francisco,  would  it  not  imperil  very  seriously  your  future  busi- 
ness connections  with  those  roads? 

A. — It  certainly  would,  very  much.  "\Ve  have  had  freight  from  ISTew 
York  at  different  times  for  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  and  the  representatives  of 
Eastern  roads  wrote,  refusing  to  make  a  low  rate  through  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  it  if  we  allowed  the  freight  to  stop  off  on  the  line  of  our  road 
at  Eeno,  which  they  regarded  as  a  local  station  not  entitled  to  the 
through  comi)eting  rates. 

Q. — Do  you  not  consider  that  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  Eastern  shippers  is  that  our  local  stations  have  not  yet 
attained  sufficient  prominence.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  business 
enough  for  them  to  be  recognized  as  business  points  in  the  East? 

A. — I  presume  they  may  recognize  other  stations  from  time  to  time,  ■ 
as  they  have  already  recognized  Sacramento,  Marysville.  and  San  Jose. 

J.  H.  Corning, 

"Was  then  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — "What  relation  do  you  bear  towards  the  railroad  company? 

Answer. — Assistant  General  Superintendent. 

Q. — What  is  your  experience  in  railroad  matters? 

A. — Twenty  years. 

Q. — Can  you  make  any  suggestion  or  throw  more  light  on  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry-  than  has  been  alreaily  suggested  in  your  presence? 

A. — Nothing  more;  but  speaking  about  the  movement  of  cars,  I  think 
that  in  the  course  of  a  j-car  we  draw  our  two  thousand  freight  ears  as 
many  miles  enipty  as  full. 

Q. — L)o  you  consider  the  illustrations  and  figures  given  by  Mr.  Towne 
with  reference  to  the  policy  as  correct? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— That,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  this  bill— as  Mr.  Towne 
described  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — This  bill  before  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  regulates  all 
the  fares  and  freights  in  this  State.  Now,  taking  all  the  roads  in  this 
State,  can  we  devise  a  general  tariff  to  cover  and  regulate  all  roads,  so 
as  to  sustain  tiiem? 

A.— I  tliinii  not — not  by  that  bill.  I  hardly  thinic  you  could  find  any 
arbitrary  bill  that  would  bo  practical  at  all. 
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By  2Ir.  Hayes. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  the  operations  of  that  bill  vrould  be  unjust  to 
the  people  as  well  as  to  the  railroads? 
A. — i  believe  it  would  be  unjust  to  both. 

By  Jlr.  Freeman. 

Q. — In  what  respect  would  it  injure  the  people? 

A. — There  are  many  points  in  that  bill  that  might  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

By  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Toicne. 

Q. — I  think  you  have  stated  that  were  such  a  bill  passed  you  would 
be  compelled  to  jiut  the  extreme  rates  tTiat  are  allowed  by  the  bill  upon 
all  goods  both  ways? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — "Which  1  understand  you  to  say  would  be  more  in  many  cases  than 
you  are  charging  now. 

A. — Yes,  sir,  especially  ujjon  the  raw  material. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — I  do  not  think  vou  are  shipj^ing  grain  either  way  for  less  than 
that  bill? 

A.— Oh,  3^es.  Take  Chico  for  instance;  the  rate  is  five  dollars  and 
sixty  cents. 

Q.— What  is  the  distance? 

A. — Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles — that  is  two  cents  and  forty- 
one  one  hundredths  per  ton;  this  bill  allows  three  cents  per  ton  jier  mile. 

By  Mr.  Hyde. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  just  this:  we  would  take  this  differ- 
ence of  sixy  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  and  add  it  on  to  something  that 
you  would  be  very  much  averse  to  paying  it  on,  in  order  to  make  up  our 
charges. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  in  this  bill  and  the  present  rates  from  here 
to  San  Francisco? 

A. — One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  according  to  the  bill  is  four 
cents  per  mile.  Now  at  three  cents  per  mile  the  rate  would  be  four  dol- 
lars and  fourteen  cents  per  ton — but  we  only  charge  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  per  ton  for  the  whole  distance. 

Q. — How  much  for  passengers? 

A.— According  to  the  bill,  five  dollars  and  fifty -two  cents.  Our  tariff 
is  four  dollars. 

By  3Ir.  Wright. 

Q. — Now,  as  a  railroad  man,  Mr.  ToA\nie,  are  you  directly  interested 
and  anxious  to  have  the  railroads  prosperous? 
'A. — 1  am. 
Q. — Do  3'ou  consider  that  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  directly  depen- 
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dent  upon  the  development  of  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  and 
the  2)opulation  of  the  State? 

A. — Ahnost  wholly. 

Q. — Is  it  j-our  policy  on  the  railroads  which  are  under  your  manage- 
ment to  adopt  that  course  of  action? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  seriously  aifect  that 
I^rosperily? 

A.— I  do. 

Colonel  W.  B.  Hyde 

"Was  called  before  the  committee  as  a  witness. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — Have  you,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  made  any  ex- 
amination into  the  laws  of  other  States  with  regard  to  this  matter?  If 
so,  will  you  state  the  result  of  your  examination? 

Answer. — Yes,  sir,  I  will.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  committee  I  would 
like  to  preface  that  statement  by  saying  what  my  understanding  was  in 
making  this  examination  as  to  the  general  bearing  of  this  bill.  It  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Freeman  that  the  bill  does  not  atfeet  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad.  It  is  very  true  there  is  a  legal  point  involved,  which 
has  not  yet  and  may  not  come  before  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  that 
legal  point  has  not  been  here  presented.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
that  bill  must  comprehend  every  railroad  in  this  State,  the  Central 
Pacific  included.  While  we  might  have  a  reserve  power  relating  to  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  in  law  it  would  certainly  create  a  great  deal  of 
trial  and  trouble  with  parties  along  the  line  of  our  i-oad,  who  might  not 
think  as  Mr.  Freeman  thinks,  that  the  road  is  not  subject  to  State  law. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  State  has  no  right  to  control  their  overland  business,  although  it 
has  the  rii^ht  to  control  their  local  business. 


January  22d,  1872. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  M., 
Mr.  Gray  presiding.  Present — G.  H.  Gray,  W.  11.  AVheaton,  M.  J. 
Wright,  Eobert  Bell,  H.  M.  Hayes,  C.  L.  F.  Brown,  W.  C.  Connolly,  J. 
C.  Ellis. 

The  Chairman  read  the  sections  of  Mr.  Freeman's  and  Mr.  Luttrell's 
bills  relating  to  the  regulation  of  rates  of  fares  and  freight. 

Leland  Stanford 

Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question — Now,  Mr.  Stanford,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  whether 
the  rates  fixed  by  tlicse  two  bills  would  work  any  injustice  to  the  rail- 
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roads  of  tliis  State,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  evidence  fi*om  you 
or  any  of  the  witnesses  present  that  you  may  name. 

Answer — Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  terms  I  will  say  that  if  these  bills 
were  to  become  law  they  would  substantially  prohibit  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  this  State,  and  would  beyond  question  suspend  the  opera- 
tions of  some  already  consti'ucted.  The  rates  provided  by  either  of 
those  bills  are  lower  than  those  prescribed  by  law  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  except,  perhajjs,  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Q. — These  rates  are  lower  than  anj^  other  State  except  the  State  of 
Illinois? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  except  that  State,  as  prescribed  by  its  State  Constitution. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Union  that  regulate 
for  all  distances  the  rates  charged  bj'  railroad  companies,  by  far  the 
larger  portion  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  railroads  to  regulate  freights 
and  fares  as  they  may  deem  wisest;  of  the  three  States  that  regulate  the 
rates  of  freigiits  and  fares,  they  all  permit  (leaving  the  State  of  Illinois 
out  of  the  question)  a  higher  rate  than  the  maximum  allowed  in  the 
State  Of'  Califori  ia. 

Q. — Can  you  name  their  maximum  under  the  present  law? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  one  of  them,  I  think,  is  four  times  as  great;  I  think  the 
State  of  Texas  allov.-s  just  four  times  as  much  as  the  maximum  rate 
allowed  in  this  State;  and  it  is  necessary  that  a  more  liberal  rate  should 
be  allowed  than  is  now  allowed  in  this  State  by  the  present  law.  Were 
the  business  of  this  State  much  heavier  than  it  is,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  Legishiture  would  soon  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  more  liberal 
rate,  because  goods  could  not  be  transported  for  the  present  rate.  There 
are  goods  transported  now  on  the  railroads,  where  the  maximum  rate  is 
charged,  that  do  not  pay  the  company  the  cost  of  tran.sportation;  though, 
in  fact,  the  average  price  for  the  transportation  of  goods  throughout  this 
State  is  much  less — is  less  than  about  onefifth  of  that  allowed  by  the 
law. 

Q. — In  how  many  cases  in  this  State  is  that? 

A. — Average  railroad  transportation  charges  in  this  State  for  all  ton- 
nage are  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law.  The 
rates  charged  by  the  railroad  companies  in  this  State,  though  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse  and  the  business  of  the  country  is  light,  are  actuallj'less 
than  that  charged  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  even  those  of  the 
most  population,  those  having  the  largest  business  in  transportation. 
The  roads  of  this  State  are  only  enabled  to  do  business  at  these  extremely 
low  rates  because  they  are  substantially  under  one  management.  Were 
the  railroads  of  this  State  (fourteen  hundred  and  odd  miles  of  road) 
divided  into  fourteen  different  eom2)anies,  of  one  hundred  miles  each, 
they  could  not  operate  at  the  pi'esent  rates  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
State,  nor  would  their  expenses  be  paid.  The  road  extensions  are  feeders 
to  roads  already  constructed;  the  same  operative  force  and  motive  power 
is  used  upon  all  these  roads.  For  short  distances  the  cheapest  travel  in 
the  States  exists  in  this  State.  A  passenger  can  start  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  tiavel  to  San  Antonio  (the  distance  is  ten  miles)  for  fifteen 
cents.  That  is  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile;  and  if  he  choose  he  can 
commute,  and  then  he  travels  for  three  dollars  per  month,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  third  of  a  cent  per  mile.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  road  in  the 
United  States  that  takes  passengers  a  distance  often  miles  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  cents. 

Q. — If  this  bill  were  passed  it  would  cover  that  road,  would  it  not? 

A. — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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By  Mr.  Freeman. 

It  don't  make  any  difference  on  jjassengers,  that  bill  don't.  It  is  only 
freight. 

By  the  Witness  (res^iming). — The  fact  is,  it  is  imjaossible  to  regulate 
freights  and  fares  by  anj'  arbitrary  rate  per  mile,  and  yet  permit  the 
construction  of  railroads  where  the  peoj^le  would  like  to  have  them 
(where  they  would  be  willing  to  jiay  a  price  that  would  warrant  the 
construction),  excepting  you  fixed  a  rate  so  high  that  would  permit  the 
construction  of  a  road  in  the  counties  where  the  population  is  most 
sparse,  where  the  curves  are  greatest,  and  grades  are  heaviest,  and  the 
roads  the  most  difficult  in  construction  and  operation.  That,  of  course, 
amounts  practically  to  no  regulation  at  all.  To  regulate  the  prices  on  the 
roads  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  easily  constructed,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  dense,  business  heavy,  and  large  trunk  lines,  j'ou  could 
fix  a  price  that  would  be  so  low  as  to  in-ohibit  the  construction  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  and  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  country, 
where  the  road  is  more  costly  and  the  grades  steeper  and  more  difficult, 
and  the  roads  more  difficult  to  operate.  In  the  same  way,  when  you 
attempt  to  regulate  the  price  for  all  kinds  of  goods  bj'  one  rate  you 
will  find  that  it  is  not  practicable.  The  various  railroad  companies  of 
the  country,  twice  a  year,  when  their  general  freight  agents  meet, 
classify  the  goods  afresh.  Their  classifications  are  the  same,  but  to 
carry  all  kinds  of  goods  at  the  same  rate  will  practically  either  make  no 
difference  at  all  (if  the  maximum  be  high  enough),  or  else  it  will  j^rohibit 
transportation  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  altogether.  You  cannot  carry 
a  horse  or  a  mule  for  the  same  rate  as  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
sheet  iron.  You  cannot  carry  carboys  of  acid  for  the  same  rate  as  so 
many  pounds  of  molasses.  You  cannot  carrj'  bulky  goods,  such  as  fur- 
niture, hats,  straw  goods,  wool,  for  the  same  rate  as  you  could  carry 
heavier  goods.  There  is  risk,  danger  of  breakage,  risk  in  nearly  every 
way,  and  bulk,  that  must  all  be  considered.  Why,  to  cany  a  buggy 
that  would  weigh,  perhaps,  five  hundred  pounds,  it  would  occupy  the 
space  oT  half  a  car,  and  you  would  carrj'  thereby  I'or  five  hundred  pounds 
of  frciglit  some  five  tons  of  dead  weight.  These  bills  would  thus  pro- 
hibit the  railroad  company  from  carrying  the  buggy,  although  the  ship- 
l^er  shipping  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  price  that  would  compensate 
thg  road. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  freight  according  to  this  bill,  say,  upon  a 
buggy,  carried,  say,  ten  miles  or  twenty  miles? 

A. — Well,  assuming  that  it  weighed  five  hundi'cd  pounds,  for  ten 
miles,  allowing  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  present  maximum,  the 
charge  would  be  three  bits. 

Q. — And  how  much  to  load  and  unload  it? 

A. — It  would  cost  that.  We  have  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  to 
load  and  the  same  for  unloading  ordinary  goods.  An  ordinary  freight 
car  weighs  about  nine  tons,  and  when  loaded  it  carries  ten  tons;  so  we 
carry  somutliing  less  than  a  ton  of  dead  weight  for  every  ton  of  freight. 
In  such  a  case  as  this  we  would  carry  four  or  ^ve  tons  of  dead  weight, 
in  order  to  carry  a  quarter  of  a  ton;  and  in  going  from  one  station  to 
another,  say  ten  miles,  possibly  that  car  could  not  be  switched  out,  we 
having  to  take  it  to  another  place  at  tlie  end  of  the  division,  say,  jjcrhaps, 
one  iiundred  and  filty  miles,  before  wo  find  a  place  to  take  it  back  on 
that  division  of  road. 
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By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — "Well,  do  the  railway  company  carry  all  freight  at  dead  weight? 
Do  you  carry  any  goods  by  measurement? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  all  by  dead  weight.  We  have  a  classification.  Some 
goods  are  first  class,  some  are  second,  some  third,  and  some  fourth,  and 
some  are  double  first  class.  For  instance,  if  the  jirice  on  a  division  or 
section  of  the  road  should  be  eight  cents  j^er  ton  per  mile  for  first  class 
freight,  for  double  first  class  the  company  would  charge,  were  it  not 
for  the  law,  sixteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  but  as  the  law  prohibits 
that,  they  charge  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q. — Xow,  such  goods  as  furniture,  buggies,  and  such  things  as  these 
by  measurement,  would  that  obviate  the  difficulty? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  Many  kinds  of  goods  go  by 
weight,  carboys  of  nitric  acid  for  instance,  but  if  you  took  them  by 
measurement,  you  probably  would  not  get  much  more  than  carrying  it  by 
dead  weight.  It  does  not  cost  much,  yet  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
nor  twice  that,  would  be  really  a  fair  compensation  for  it,  because  the 
risk  is  so  great.  We  carried  a  short  time  since  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid 
one  hundred  jjounds  in  weight.  We  got  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
It  happened  to  he  broken  in  transit,  and  the  consequence  was  that  we 
jjaid  for  goods  that  were  destroyed  by  it  some  thirteen  hundred  and  odd 
dollars.  The  weight  is  not  very  great,  either  by  dead  weight  or  meas- 
urement, but  it  reall}'  takes  up  a  considerable  space,  because  it  has  to  be 
protected  against  breakage  and  consequent  damage.  Xow.  take  such 
an  animal  as  a  stallion.  Xow,  the  probability  is  he  would  be  allowed 
half  a  car;  the  chances  are  we  would  furnish  a  box  car  specially.  His 
weight  would  not  be  greater  than  one  thousand  pounds,  or  j^erhaps 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  but  the  risk  is  great;  he  is  troublesome,  and  the 
rates  now  allowed  by  law  from  station  to  station  would  not  cover  the 
expense.  The  fact  is,  the  great  question  with  railroads  is  how  to  move 
freight  at  low  enough  rates  to  permit  transjjortation.  The  high  j^riced 
goods  easily  take  a  remunerative  rate,  but  it  is  the  raw  unmanufactured 
article  that  makes  the  great  bulk  of  the  freight,  and  what  the  people 
ai'e  particularly  interested  in;  so  to  make  it  bear  transportation,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  move  this  freight  at  all,  the  railroad  companys 
(who  by  the  laws  of  the  State  are  allowed  fifteen  cents  per  ton  j^er  mile) 
move  some  kinds  of  freight  for  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  sometimes 
even  less  than  that,  over  the  mountainous  portion  of  this  road,  where 
the  cost  of  mere  hauling  alone  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mouutainous 
character  of  the  road,  and  its  cost  of  construction),  is  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  it  is  where  the  roads  are  level,  as  in  the  valleys;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  on  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  road,  of 
the  Central  Pacific  road,  there  are  sixty-nine  miles  where  for  the  first 
class  goods  the  charge  for  freight  does  not  fall  below  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law;  still  even  there  the  average  rate  is  four  cent  per  ton 
per  mile. 

By.  Mr  Brown. 

Q. — This  classification  of  freight — is  there  any  necessity  for  it  to  cor- 
resi>ond  with  that  of  other  lines  of  transjiortation? 

A. — Well,  the  fact  is  there  is  not;  but  it  is  a  great  convenience.  The 
classifications  adopted  are  those  of  the  Eastern  roads,  and  so  if  a  shipjier 
comes  with  his  freight  and  wants  to  know  what  it  is  to  cost  him  to  go 
over  the  various  roads,  as  it  is  one  classification  that  is  adopted,  we  are 
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able  to  tell  him.     He  gets  the  information  he  wants;  but  if  there  were 
different  classifications  over  the  various  roads  we  could  not  tell  him. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — It  this  bill  were  adopted,  the  first  section  reads  "  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  charge  more  than  four  cents  per 
mile  for  each  passenger,  with  one  hundred  pounds  or  less  baggage;" — • 
now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  roads  throughout  the  State  are 
not,  Avhile  they  may  average  a  certain  figure,  charging  so  much  per  mile. 
In  one  locality  it  will  be  a  smaller  figure,  and  in  another  a  larger  one? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — If  this  were  passed  it  would  affect  all  local  railroads?  "What 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  bill,  say,  on  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to 
Brooklyn? 

A. — It  would  not  aftect  that  at  all,  because  the  present  charges  are 
much  less  than  those  allowed  by  that  bill. 

Q. — What  I  mean  is,  if  you  were  paid  according  to  this  bill,  would 
you  not  have  to  make  all  charges  alike,  so  as  to  get  your  fair  amount  of 
profit? 

A. — I  think  you  are  right  there.  If  a  railroad  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  charging  a  tair  price  on  the  goods  that  would  bear  it  and 
ought  to  pay  it,  they  would  naturally  seek  to  make  their  income  from 
some  other  sources. 

Q. — Well,  what  I  mean  is,  that  to  get  j'our  income  to  the  proper  figure 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  some  of  the  rates  that  now  are  low? 

A. — Oh,  certainly,  we  necessarily  must  do  something  to  maintain  our 
present  income,  and  if  we  could  not  get  paid  upon  the  manufactured 
articles  that  bear  a  fair  price,  (that  in  no  manner  interferes  with  com- 
merce) the  struggle  would  be  to  get  it  on  the  raw  material. 

Q. — Well,  according  to  the  bill  four  cents  per  mile  from  San  Francisco 
to  Brooklyn  would  make  it  sixty  cents.     What  are  you  charging  now? 

A. — We  are  charging  fifteen  cents. 

Q. — And  by  the  same  rule  it  would  probably  prohibit  commutation? 

A. — Yes,  I  consider  so. 

Q. — You  commute  for  five  cents  do  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q. — Three  dollars  per  month  to  Brooklyn? 

A.— Yes. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — Supposing  this  bill  were  to  become  law  for  weighty  goods,  say 
such  goods  as  wheat,  and  iron,  and  such  commodities  as  that,  which  I 
suppose  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Fi-eeman,  and  j-ou  are  allowetl  to  make 
special  rates  for  extra  hazardous  goods,  which  are  diflicull  tb  handle, 
such  as  coal  oils,  engines,  buggies,  etc.,  would  that  be  satisfactory  to 
you? 

A. — Well,  it  would  not  touch  these  at  all,  because  the  rates  on  such 
goods  are  low  rates;  so  it  would  go  for  nothing.  According  to  the  law 
wo  are  allowed  to  charge  the  same  I'or  iron,  stone,  and  such  freight,  as 
we  are  for  silks  and  satins,  and  so  forth. 

Q. — It  is  very  evident  that  you  could  not  take  such  things  as  oils  or 
heavy  i>ieces  of  machinery,  or  anything  that  was  ditiicult  to  handle,  at 
the  same  rates,  as  it  would  cost  you  more  to  load  it  and  unload  it  than 
to  carry  it  sixty  miles  or  one  hundred  miles  by  these  rates.     Of  course 
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you  could  not  cany  these  articles  at  the  same  rates  as  you  could  carry 
coal,  iron,  and  that  kind  of  freight;  but  if  you  were  allowed  to  charge 
special  rates  o)i  extra  hazardous  articles,  would  not  that  suit  j'ou? 

A. — AVell,  I  say  we  could  for  long  distances;  but  we  could  not  for 
short  distances.  We  could  not  for  five  or  ten  miles  at  these  rates. 
They  only  allow  in  that  bill  ten  cents  per  mile,  and  not  exceeding  one 
dollar  for  the  whole  distance. 

JBij  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Will  you  please  go  on  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Stanford? 

A. — Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  proper  to  state  to  the  committee  the 
policy  and  interests  of  the  railroad  companies  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. I  think  I  will  state  the  general  policy  of  the  company  with 
regard  to  freight.  It  is,  "  what  can  it  atford  to  pay,  and  what  will  be 
the  additional  cost  in  consequence  of  its  transportation;"  and  I  think 
that  that,  generally  speaking,  is  the  policy  of  all  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Central  Pacific  first  made  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  we  took  the  j^rices  that  were  established  on  the  various  railroads 
East,  and  added  our  own  to  them.  We  found  that  there  was  but  a  small 
portion  of  merchandise  to  this  country  which  could  atYord  that  price, 
although  not  high  per  mile;  but  for  the  long  distances  that  amounted  to 
so  much  that  it  would  be  prohibitory,  except  on  high  j^riced  goods.  We 
then  Avent  East,  and  conferred  with  other  companies,  and  were  able  to 
obtain  on  through  business  a  reduced  rate;  but  still  there  was  an 
arbitrary  rate,  from  which  we  could  not  depart.  We  still  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  freight  business  would  not  stand  that  rate.  We 
again  made  representations  to  the  Eastern  roads,  till  we  obtained  jjer- 
mission  on  tiiie  side  for  the  through  business  to  be  fixed  at  any  rate  we 
pleased,  pro-r;\ting  with  the  other  roads  with  which  we  connected,  with 
the  roads  in  New  York,  and  other  places. 

Q. — I  do  not  quite  understand  what  j'ou  mean  by  this  pro-rata. 

A. — Well,  our  proportion  of  road  might  be,  say  one  thousand  miles  in 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred.  We  would  get  that  propor- 
tion of  the  rate.  Well,  under  this  arrangement  we  moved  some  goods 
through  to  NeAV  York  for  a  cent  a  mile,  but  having  no  other  that  paid  a 
better  price  we  could  not  maintain  our  road,  much  less  pay  interest  on 
our  bonds.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  move  freights  at  the 
mere  additional  cost  consequent  upon  movement,  than  not  to  move  them, 
because  it  is  benefiting  the  country,  and  very  likely  will  come  in  some 
shape  to  jiay  the  railroad  company  a  i)rofit,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q. — In  pursuance  of  that  jjolicy,  do  you  charge  the  same  rate  both 
ways  ? 

A. — In  some  things. 

Q.— Not  on  all? 

A. — Not  on  all;  we  are  guided  bj'  what  the  freight  will  bear. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  rail- 
i^ads  of  the  country  to  make  it  the  same  both  ways? 

A. — Well,  I  can  hardly  tell  that,  on  dift'erent  kinds  of  freight.  If 
wool  moved  both  ways  it  would  be  the  same;  but  it  goes  now  in  a  raw 
condition,  and  comes  back  manufactiired.  Leather  goes  over  unmanu- 
ijactured,  and  comes  back  manufactured. 

Q. — Tin's  bill  does  not  make  any  distinction? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Then  you  would  have  to  charge  the  same  freight  upon  manufac- 
tured wool  as  upon  raw  material,  whichever  way  it  went? 

A. — I  do  not  think  if  that  bill  really  went  into  effect  that  Are  should 
make  imy  charges  at  all.     I  think  the  roads  of  this  State  would  suspend. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  regard  it  as  so  serious  a  matter  as  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  do;  although  I  say  I  consider  it  would  not  affect  the 
Central  Pacific.  There  is  no  douLt  on  the  question  in  my  mind,  that  the 
State  of  California  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  one  of  the  other 
States  tiirough  which  it  runs. 

Q. — And  yet  the  complaints  we  have  heard  and  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  bill  all  seem  to  be  of  the  transactions  on  the  Central  Pacific  road. 

A. — Xow,  in  the  State  of  California  the  Counties  of  ISTevada  and  Placer 
pay  us  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  on  their  freight; 
about  one  quai'ter  of  it  passes  at  maximum  rates  (less  than  a  quarter — 
on  investigation,  one  eighth);  the  greater  portion  comes  at  low  rates — 
coal,  lumber,  ores,  etc.  There  are  other  mountainous  places,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  yearlj'  business  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  from 
Sacramento  to  the  State  line  would  not  maintain  that  portion  of  the  road 
for  one  month. 

Q. — On  the  supposition,  then,  that  this  bill  wovild  not  affect  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  road,  what  road  would  it  affect? 

A. — Well,  it  would  stop,  for  instance,  the  road  from  Marysville  to  Oro- 
villc;  it  would  stop  the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Shingle  Springs;  it 
would  stop  the  road  from  Stockton  to  Copperopolis;  it  would  probably 
stoj)  the  -N'apa  Yalley  road;  it  would  stop  the  road  from  Los  Angeles; 
and  might  stop  some  others. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  road  from  Santa  Rosa;  is  that  included? 

A. — Yes;  that  is  the  San  Francisco  and  ]Srorth  Pacific.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  stoj^ping  the  California  Pacific  road  to  Vallcjo. 

Q. — You  have  not  mentioned  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Gilroy. 

A. — Well,  that  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  would  probably  not  be  dis- 
turbed, because  it  runs  out  of  San  Francisco  and  through  a  thrift}^  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  does  a  large  passenger  business.  The  rates  are 
very  low  on  that  road  for  passengers;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
rates  arc  lov/  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Antonio,  its  low  rates  induces 
additional  t/'avcl,  as  it  runs  through  a  populous  section;  but  to  reduce 
the  rates  through  a  section  of  country  that  is  sparsely  populated,  or 
when  the  distance  is  great,  does  not  materially  increase  the  trafiic,  for 
two  reasons:  1.  That  there  is  not  sutficient  business;  and,  2.  That  when 
3'ou  get  some  considerable  distance  the  cost  of  travel  is  not  the  only 
cost;  it  becomes  a  question  of  hotel  bills,  loss  of  time,  etc.  Now,  to 
carry  a  man  very  low,  say  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  he  may 
take  his  wife  with  him  ant!  invito  a  friend;  but  take  them  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to,  say,  Elko  for  nothing,  he  would  not  go,  he  would  not  ask  anyone 
to  go  with  him,  unless  business  compelled  him,  because  the  more  travel- 
ing lare  does  not  cover  his  expenses,  loss  of  time,  etc. 

ii. — The  road  from  Marysville  to  Orovilie — would  it  probably  affect 
that  disastrousl3'? 

A. — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  suspend. 

(}. — 1)1  the  California  Pacific  do  you  incltidc  the  road  which  runs,  I 
think,  from  Davisville,  through  Woodland,  to  Marysville — is  that  all 
California  Pacific? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  if  they  were  olilige<l  to  reduce  their  charges 
to  the  standard  of  this  bill  it  might  stop  them  entirely? 
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A. — Yes,  sir,  and  be  no  benefit  either  to  the  country,  for  if  the  roads 
sustain  themselves  they  woukl  have  to  charge  a  higher  rate  ou  the  raw 
or  unmanufactured  article,  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  cent  would  decide 
whether  the  farmer  could  raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  whether  the  miner 
could  work  a  mine,  and  so  with  many  other  things;  whilst  it  is  of  little 
consequence  with  a  bale  of  silks  whether  it  is  carried  for  nothing  or 
whether  it  pays  a  maximum  rate. 

Q. — The  Central  Pacific,  then,  runs  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  for 
an  average  below  this  bill? 

A.— Yes. 

By  Mr.   Wheaton. 

Q. — What  States  are  those  that  have  rates  larger  than  Illinois? 

A. — Ohio,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  some  other  States.  They  regu- 
late in  ditteront  ways.  I  think  there  are  but  three  that  regulate  for 
short  distances,  but  thej^  all  of  them  allow  more  than  the  State  of 
California.  In  the  others  they  do  not  regulate  so  much  as  that;  they 
reserve  the  right  to  regulate  when  the  roads  attain  a  certain  dividend — 
I  think  when  the  roads  obtain  a  ten  per  cent  dividend.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  States  do  not  regulate  at  all. 

Q. — How  would  the  County  of  Nevada  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  benefited  at  all. 

Q.— Would  it  affect  them? 

A.— Yes,  I  think  we  should  have  as  few  stations  as  possible.  We 
should  decline  to  take  their  local  business,  as  it  does  not  pay  us  now. 

Q. — You  speak  of  local  business,  do  you  not? 

A. — Yes.  It  does  not  pay  us  now,  and  if  that  portion  of  the  Central 
Pacific  were  by  itself  it  would  not  be  operated  at  all;  but  it  is  because 
there  is  a  good  country  betAveen  San  Francisco  and  the  mountains,  and 
it  is  a  much  easier  country  to  operate  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  having  a  through  business  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  it,  but 
by  itself  it  would  not  pay  at  all  at  any  I'ates  that  are  now  allowed  by 
law,  or  any  rates  that  we  might  charge,  because  the  business  is  altogether 
too  light.  They  are  mining  counties,  mostly,  along  the  line  of  that  road. 
They  have  a  little  merchandise  shipped  to  them,  some  lumber  and  stone, 
and  some  ores,  but  these  last  are  shipped  at  very  low  rates,  while  the 
merchandise,  that  which  pays  such  a  rate  as  we  can  aftbrd  to  oj^erate 
for,  is  veiy  light  indeed. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Does  that  inquiry  cover  your  county,  Mr.  Barker? 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Y'es,  I  suppose  it  does. 

By  the   Witness. 

I  know  there  are  peojile  in  Nevada  and  other  counties  who  complain, 
but  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  if  these  counties  knew  the  facts,  if  they 
were  posted,  they  would  not  only  be  satisfied,  but  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  do  their  business.  I  know  that  certain 
persons  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  misrej^resent  the  facts,  but, 
as  I  was  sajang,  we  have  the  right  to  fix  the  tariff  from  here  to  Now 
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York,  and  the  roads  on  the  other  side  fix  the  rates  to  San  Francisco. 
They  are  much  lower  than  the  reguhir  rates  of  the  roads  over  which 
the  trains  i)ass.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  rate  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  is  about  twentj'-five  doUars  per  ton.  Now,  we  carry  freight 
for  forty  dolhirs  per  ton  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  so  that 
freight  is  moved  over  that  road  for  about  ten  dolhirs  per  ton  (between 
Chicago  and  New  York),  just  making  a  ditference  between  the  through 
business,  and  that  business  which,  though  local  to  us,  is  through  to  them, 
of  fiiteen  dollars  per  ton.  If  they  made  a  dollar  per  ton  on  this  through 
business,  it  Avould  take  fifteen  tons  to  pay  as  much  as  one  ton  of  local 
business,  so  that  thej'  are  determined  that  nothing  of  that  kind  which 
should  go  over  their  roads  and  pay  them  their  regular  rates  shall  go  as 
through  business.  They  allow  us  to  make  the  rate  from  San  Francisco 
and  Sacrameiito,  east,  but  from  points  east  they  do  not  allow  us  to  make 
their  rates.  If  a  ^^erson  in  Nevada  wants  to  send  goods  to  New  York, 
he  must  pay  freight  over  the  various  lines  of  roads  just  the  sum  of  he 
would  pay  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  no  more  than  he 
ought  to  pay  for  their  transportation,  so  that  the  prices  that  a  man  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  or  a  shipper  at  Colfax  would  pay,  is  the  sum  of  the 
regular  freights  of  the  various  roads  over  which  his  freight  has  to  pass. 
Well,  now,  he  is  not  charged  up,  but  for  the  j^urposc  of  getting  the  busi- 
ness, the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  competing  points  by  water  (so 
regarded  by  Eastei*n  roads)  get  their  freight  below  what  anybody  else 
does.  That  is  no  loss.  Nobody  is  charged  up— some  people  are  charged 
down,  that  is  all.  Sometimes  a  merchant  of  Colfax  (in  New  York) 
inquires  the  j^rice  of  freight  to  Colfax,  and  ascertains  the  increase  of 
price  on  Sacramento;  he  finds  that  the  price  to  Sacramento  is  less  than 
it  is  to  Colfax,  and  he  thinks  he  had  better  ship  his  goods  to  Saeraineuto 
and  then  send  theoi  back  to  Colfax,  than  ship  them  to  Colfax,  so  ho 
shij^s  them  in  that  way.  These  goods  are  put  into  a  car,  and  generally 
locked  ami  sealed,  for  Sacramento.  It  comes  along  over  the  road,  nobody 
knows  until  the  cars  arrive  at  the  point  of  destination  what  is  in  them. 
Then  they  are  opened;  the  freight  is  taken  out  and  delivered.  Some- 
times the  people  think  it  very  hard  that  we  could  not  stop  the  goods  at 
Colfax  where  thej'  were  wanted,  but  we  could  not  do  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  practicable  to  stop  goods  there  shipped  for  Sacramento; 
in  the  next  place,  we  cannot  control  the  rate.  For  us  to  bill  goods  that 
were  going  east  at  any  rates  excepting  the  rates  as  coutemi)lated  by  the 
various  railroad  companies  with  which  we  have  connections,  would  be 
unwise  (to  say  nothing  about  the  question  of  good  faith),  because  if  they 
found  that  we  were  abusing  the  privilege  they  allowed  us,  they  would 
take  away  the  privilege  of  making  through  rates  over  their  roads  at 
less  than  their  regular  rates,  and  we  would  be  unable  to  induce  goods  to 
come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  points  along  the  coast  -uid 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  Asiatic  countries,  and  we  would  have  to 
charge  for  goods  coming  and  going  from  San  Francisco  just  the  samo 
regular  rates  as  is  charged  on  all  other  goods  going  over  the  other  lines 
of  ruilroail.  I  have  tried  to  explain  this  to  the  newspaper  men,  but 
somehow  or  other  this  never  gets  round. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

There  is  a  reason  of  complaint  in  the  passenger  traffic  until  about  six 
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weeks  ago;  that  was,  that  they  had  to  come  to  San  Francisco  and  j^ay 
fresh  chai'ges  on  their  tickets  back  to  their  stopping  places. 

A. — If  these  through  passengers  came  at  less  than  the  usual  rates 
over  other  roads.  The  same  reasons  apply  to  rates  of  through  passen- 
gers as  to  through  freights. 

Q. — You  stated  that  this  bill,  if  it  came  into  operation,  would  have  the 
effect  of  closing  the  roads.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  hill  could  be 
modified  so  that  it  would  not  affect  the  roads  in  that  way? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  it  could  be;  but  then  we  do  not  want  to  regulate  at  all. 
The  amendment  which  is  wanted  in  the  law  is  to  remove  that  restriction 
of  fifteen  cents  per  ton.     That  ought  to  be  removed. 

Q. — And  make  your  tariff'  as  you  want  it? 

A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q.^ — It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  the  jDeople  if  we  did  so.  I  am 
satisfied  that  for  certain  classes  of  goods  that  is  too  low  a  tariff  That 
is  why  I  made  the  suggestion  as  to  making  a  special  rate. 

By  Mr.   Wheaion. 

Q. — Did  Ilaskins,  when  they  built  the  California  Pacific  road,  run  it 
until  it  came  under  the  present  management? 

A. — No;  I  think  he  was  out  of  it  for  a  short  time.  That  road  has  not 
been  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds;  it  never  had  before  it  came 
under  the  present  management,  and  never  has  since.  We  were  com- 
jielled  to  advance  the  greater  portion  of  the  January  interest  on  the 
coupons. 

JBy  the  Chairman. 

Q. — "What  elements  of  information  are  necessary  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  regulate  freights  and  fares?  "What  have  we  got  to  know  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  correct? 

A. — You  want  to  know  the  character  of  the  country  through  which 
the  road  runs;  its  length;  the  character  of  its  business— whether  it  is 
manufactured  mostly,  or  raw,  unmanufactured  products;  the  amount  of 
the  population;  the  cost  of  the  road,  its  grades  and  curves;  and  the 
climate. 

Q. — In  your  experience  of  building  and  sustaining  railroads,  do  you 
find  that  California  has  any  peculiarities  M'hich  would  make  it  different 
from  other  States — from  other  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  example. 

A. — Yes,  most  all  the  roads  necessarily  have  heavj'  grades.  Most  of 
the  California  roads  have  heavy  grades.  They  are  also  subject  to  great 
damage  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  and  floods. 

Q. — Is  that  peculiar  to  this  State? 

A. — I  think  they  are  more  liable  to  that  in  this  State. 

Q. — That  is  in  consequence  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Then,  the  roads  at  the  present  time  are  not  generally 
extended  far  in  the  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Pacific. 
Iho  Central  Pacific,  for  forty  miles,  is  covered  with  snow  sheds,  aver- 
a^i  ig  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  State  where  they  have  snow  sheds? 

A. — Therf?  are  none  like  them  in  the  world. 

Q. — That  was  an  original  idea? 

A. — Not  exactly;  1  believe  there  are  snow  sheds  in  the  Alps,  and  I 
believe  they  have  them  in  some  parts  of  South  America;  but  otherwise 
there  is  no  road  in  the  world  that  has  them. 
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Q. — There  are  none  in  the  United  States? 

A. — No,  sir;  and  no  roads  in  the  'world,  unless  in  South  America,  with 
such  grades.  The  greater  part  of  the  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet 
is  made  in  eighty-three  miles,  right  up  to  the  summit.  The  cost  of 
operating  that  road  for  mere  hauling  is  more  than  five  times  what  it  is 
in  the  valleys.  Then  comes  in  the  additional  cost  of  keeping  it  uj^,  in 
consequence  of  heavy  grades,  storms,  frosts,  snow,  sheds  liable  to  burn 
uj);  then  the  heavy  cost  of  the  road — of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile — -for  the  portion  over  the  mountains. 

Q. — Compared  with  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  do  you  consider  that  the  population  along  the  lines  of  our  roads 
is  as  sparse  as  in  any  of  those  States  I  have  mentioned? 

A. — It  is  more  sparse  than  in  any  State.  The  poj^ulation  of  this  State 
is  exceedingly  little,  eomj^ared  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersej',  and  Delaware.  We  have  about  six  hundred  thousand,  while 
they  have  upwards  of  fourteen  millions.  The  area  of  our  State  is  larger 
than  all  those  States  and  New  England  added. 

Q. — In  Calil'ornia  it  would  seem  as  if  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
was  centered  about  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  State  in  which  there  is  such  a  centralization  of 
the  poi^ulation  as  there  is  here? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  scheme  or  idea  of  regulating- 
freights  and  fares? 

A. — Of  course  it  makes  the  balance  of  the  people  very  thin,  Avhen 
spread  out  over  the  State. 

Q. — You  have  to  collect  most  of  your  money  round  those  localities? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  that  you  have  to  consider  the  produce  of  the  country 
through  which  the  railroad  goes;  that  is,  whether  it  is  raw  or  manu- 
factured.    Tell  me  how  that  ati'ects  the  freights  and  fares? 

A. — For  the  reason  that  manufactured  goods  will  stand  to  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  per  ton  than  raw  and  uiuuanufactured  material. 

Q. — The  population,  as  I  suppose,  has  an  effect  on  freights  and  fares 
as  it  is  sparse? 

A. — You  cannot  so  well  decrease  your  terms  where  the  population  is 
very  light. 

Q. — Still,  the  consum^jtion  for  one  population  is  the  same.  There  are 
80  many  people  in  the  State  of  Califoriiia.  They  may  be  centralized  in 
one  portion  of  it,  still  they  consume  just  so  much  material? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  do  not  thiidi  they  move  the  same  amount  of  freight  as 
they  do  in  other  or  Eastern  States.  The  other  States  are  manufactur- 
ing, and  raw  material  moves  to  the  factories,  and  the  lactones  manijni- 
latc  it  and  distribute  it.  J'ut  a  large  proportion  of  our  ])opulation  is 
mining.  They  do  not  require  much  freight — not  so  much  as  other 
people. 

Q. — Then  that  is  another  reason  why  the  population  of  California  do 
not  have  so  much  freight  as  manj^  others? 

A. — Yes.     They  do  not  do  so  much  business. 

Q. — Now,  the  grades  and  the  curves — how  iloes  th/lt  affect  the  ques- 
tion? 

A. — Well,  a  locomotive  that  moves  one  hundred  cars  on  a  dead  level 
can  only  move  ten  on  a  grade  of  one  hundred  feet. 
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Q. — Docs  it  take  more  power  to  move  a,  train  over  a  curve  than  over 
a  straight  road? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  exphiiucd  the  climate.  That  has  an  effect  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son on  the  roads  and  sheds? 

A. — Yes.  The  railroad  system  of  this  State  is  only  partially  devel- 
oped. In  developing  long  lines  it  is  necessary  to  cross  mountains  in 
various  directions.  The  California  and  Oregon  road  has  got  to  penetrate 
the  mountains  and  snow  country  with  heavy  grades.  The  8outhtrn 
Pacific  line  also  has  heavy  grades.  It  is  now  out  one  hundred  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  There  is,  after  twenty  miles,  high  grades,  reaching 
the  summit  with  maximum  grades  of  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and 
passes  down  a  grade  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The  lines  of  roads 
running  down  the  coast  will  have  heavy  grades.  In  Sonoma  and  Peta- 
luma  Valleys  the  grades  will  be  heavy.  The  road  from  Petalunia  to 
Bloomfield  has  grades  of  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet.  The  road  up  above 
Cloverdale  is  through  a  mountainous  country.  The  California  Pacific 
grades  arc  nearly  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  The  road  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  has  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  Copperopolis 
road  has  heavy  grades.  The  Western  Pacific,  between  Stockton  and 
San  Francisco,  has  heavy  grades — fifty-three  minutes  and  ten  seconds 
to  the  mile. 

£ij  Mr.  -Ellis. 

Q. — Under  the  present  arrangements  and  regulations  of  the  road, 
what  would  be  the  charge  upon  silk  going  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
State  line? 

A. — It  would  average  seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q. — -What  would  be  the  price  of  a  ton  of  ore? 

A. — We  bring  ore  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  for  thirteen  dollars 
per  ton — for  rates  such  as  the  miners  can  afford  to  pay.  We  bring  coal 
trom  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  for  eight  dollars  per  ton.  It  comes  from 
the  Union  Pacific  road,  and  their  charge  is  about  two  dollars  before  get- 
ting to  Ogden,  leaving  eight  dollars  to  us. 

Q. — In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law — it  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  you  to  increase  the  freights  on  these  goods? 

A. — Not  upon  silks.  We  charge  the  average  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  State  line — seven  cents  per  ton.  We  only  charge  the  maximum  on 
that  for  sixty-nine  miles  over  the  mountains.  For  a  portion  of  the  way 
it  goes  for  less  than  that,  and  some  portions  it  pays  fifteen  cents;  but  the 
average  far  all  the  distance  is  seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.— Do  3'ou  not  say  that  the  present  rates  are  inadequate? 

A. — Yes,  for  some  kinds  of  goods  and  some  distances. 

Q. — It  would  be  better  for  the  people  if  you  were  to  chai'ge  higlier 
upon  certain  goods  and  lower  upon  others? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  it  would,  because  we  have  submitted  to  this 
thing  because  it  was  not  a  thing  of  very  great  amount.  The  greater 
portion  of  our  business  is  coming  long  distances,  and  they  have  not  much 
of  this  stuff  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  being  moved.  We  have  sub- 
mitted t:j  it  rather  than  ask  for  the  law  to  be  changed;  but  if  there  was 
any  great  amount — if  population  was  to  increase  and  villages  grow  up 
close  together — we  would  require  the  law  changed.  Now,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the 
aid  that  these  roads  have  received.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
because  the  roads  have  been  aided  they  will  not  be  so  much  considered 
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in  fixing  the  rates  of  freights  and  fares.  Xow,  since  the  Central  Pacific 
Pacific  Eailroad  was  organized  fi'oni  Sacramento  it  has  received  no  sub- 
sidies, unless  jou  ma}-  say  that  San  Francisco  has  given  four  hundred  of 
her  bonds  by  way  of  a  compromise;  the  others  were  all  contracts  for 
stock.  From  San  Francisco  we  received  four  hundred  bonds  by  way  of 
a  compromise — very  unfortunatel}^  we  were  comijelled  to  do  it.  The 
great  point  in  having  San  Francisco  take  stock  in  the  road  was  not  only 
for  the  bonds  that  we  were  to  receive,  but  in  the  moral  effect,  by  indors- 
ing the  project.  That  moral  effect  was  lost  when  the  compromise  was 
made;  it  was  even  worse  than  lost  when  San  Francisco  declined  to  take 
stock  in  the  road  and  gave  her  bonds  to  be  relieved  of  it.  The  Counties 
of  Sacramento  and  Placer  both  took  stock  in  it  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  altogether,  giving  the  same  number 
of  their  bonds.  The  County  of  Placer  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  stock,  giving  the  same  number  of  her  bonds.  These  coun- 
ties have  since  sold  their  stock  for  more  than  their  bonds  were  worth. 

Q. — More  than  you  got  for  the  bonds? 

A. — More;  yes.  The  State,  in  a  contract  made  with  us,  agreed  to  pay 
the  interest  at  seven  per  cent  on  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  bonds. 
That  was  like  au  annuity.  Its  actual  value  was  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  placed  out  at  interest  would  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  annuity  at 
maturity.  The  actual  value  was  between  six  hundred  thousand  tloilars 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  sold  the  bonds  at  j^ar,  cur- 
renej"  (about  seventy-three  cents,  gold),  making  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars,  gold.  Now  this  is  the  whole  amount  of  Caliiornia  aid  received 
by  the  Central  Pacific  1-Jailroad  for  constructing  east  of  Sacramento. 
The  Government  loaned  its  credit.  It  loaned  a  certain  number  of  bonds, 
taking  security  on  the  road  for  their  repayment;  and  the.  comjiany  has 
to  pay  back  both  princi])al  and  interest.  The  Government  made  what 
might  on  the  part  of  an  individual  be  considei'cd  a  hard  bargain.  We 
took  the  Government  bond.?,  selling  them  at  par,  currency,  when  cur- 
rency was  worth  forty  cents  in  gold.  It  has  now  done  more  for  the 
Government  in  the  waj-  of  aiding  its  business  than  the  interest  on  its 
bonds.  If  the  Government  were  never  to  receive  the  interest  ujion  the 
bonds,  it  would  bo  a  gainer  in  the  amount  saved  in  transportation  alone. 
They  required  us  to  build  the  road  rapidlj'  over  the  mountains.  The 
time  in  which  we  were  to  build  the  whole  road  does  not  expire  till 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  Government  is  having  the  use 
of  it  in  less  than  half  the  time  anticipated  for  its  construction.  We 
have  to  manage  this  road  so  as  to  keep  it  up  and  in  good  condition  as  a 
first  class  road. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — How  much  (lid  you  build  before  you  received  an}'  aiil? 

A. — We  built  thirty-one  miles  of  road,  and  had  the  iron  for  fifty  miles. 

Q. — How  much  did  the  Government  require  you  to  build  before  its 
aid  became  useful  to  you? 

A. — Forty  miles;  then  tlio  law  was  changed  and  gave  it  to  us  in 
twenty  mile  sections,  but  we  iiad  to  build  forty  miles  wIku  we  first  com- 
menced. 

Bij  Mr.  ILujes. 

Q. — They  gave  you  land,  too,  did  they  not? 

A. — They  gave  us  lauds,  but  their  upi)reciation  of  tlie  advantage  from 
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the  road  was  established  bj'  doubling  the  price  for  every  alternate  sec- 
tion they  gave  to  us. 

Q. — That  is,  you  received  every  other  section,  and  by  running  the  road 
there,  there  was  a  section  left  to  the  Government,  alternately,  of  greater 
value. 

A. — Yes;  they  doubled  their  usual  price.  Their  price  was  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  but  they  have  made  it  two  dollars  and 
fifty  ceiits. 

By  Mr.  Barker. 

Q. — Did  that  not  take  so  much  money  from  the  people? 

A. — No.  Much  of  it  became  worth  the  Government  pi'ice;  before  the 
construction  of  the  road  it  was  not  worth  anything.  ISIot  only  the  alter- 
nate sections  were  improved,  but  all  the  country  to  the  right  and  left  for 
hundreds  of  miles  was  opened  and  made  valuable. 

Q. — But  the  peoi:>le  are  now  buying  quarter  sections  on  that  railroad 
at  double  that,  at  the  present  price? 

A. — Yes;  but  before  they  would  not  hny  it  at  all.  Before  the  road 
they  were  not  willing  to  buy  any.  Sometimes  they  talk  about  the  con- 
solidation of  roads  as  a  monoj^oly.  That  in  my  judgment  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  State,  for  in  consequence  of  it  the  State  has  the  railroad 
system  much  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would.  "Without  it  these  roads 
would  not  be  extended  as  they  are  being  extended.  There  are  now  seven 
roads  in  this  State  in  process  of  construction. 

Bij  the  Chairman. 

Q. — I  think  you  said  that  that  enabled  you  to  run  the  roads  already 
constructed  at  less  rates? 

A. — Yes,  of  course.  Under  one  management  and  one  set  of  officers 
they  have  much  less  machinery,  and  superintending,  and  operating  force. 
The  roads  being  under  one  management  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  it 
generally  happens  that  if  the  roads  are  short  in  one  place  there  is  some 
other  that  can  spare  machinery  for  them.  We  have  one  large  shop  here 
to  repair  and  manufacture  stock,  etc. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — How  many  men  do  _you  employ? 

A. — The  roads  with  which  I  am  connected  employ  about  eight  thou- 
sand men.  Our  pay  rolls  and  other  expenditures  are  about  one  million 
per  month. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — This  is  in  California? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Money  expended  in  California? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  the   Wi-tness. 

The  roads  in  the  United  States  are  mostlj'  built  on  borrowed  money. 
The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  too  active  to  invest  in  enterprises 
that  do  not  offer  a  prompt  return,  and  so  we  found  in  our  experience 
Avhen  this  railroad  bill  was  passed;  we  thought  it  was  a  good  thing,  we 
felt  a  pride  in  it,  and  I  believe  the  peoi)le  did  so;  but  when  we  came  to 
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go  round  and  ask  people  to  take  stock,  we  were  met,  substantially,  by 
this:  "  Tliat  money  was  worth  from  two  and  one  half  to  three  j^er  cent 
per  month;  we  cannot  aftbrd  to  invest  it  in  this  enterprise  that  does  not 
promise  a  return  in  several  years  " — they  could  not  atford  it.  Well,  in 
the  older  States  it  is  measureably  so.  The  bonds  of  the  roads  of  the 
United  States  are  mostly  bought  by  Europeans;  even  the  capital  of 
England  is  too  active,  find  the  bonds  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
were  not  generally  bought  bj^  English  capitalists,  but  by  Germans,  who 
are  content  with  about  one  and  one  half  per  cent.  Now,  the  credit  of 
our  railroad  company  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States;  it 
was  ueccssai-y  for  its  prosperity  to  have  other  railroads  in  this  State 
built,  and  in  some  manner  the  aid  must  come  from  that  source;  there- 
fore, when  lines  of  railroad  were  projected  they  were  consolidated  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  so  that  they  would  be  aids  to  the  Central  Pacific  in 
forming  a  long  line  of  feeders,  though  most  of  them  are  grand  trunk 
lines;  these,  also,  had  at  once  an  established  credit;  the  Central  Pacific 
making  bonds  on  the  various  lines  of  railroads,  are  able  to  negotiate 
them.  Now,  for  an  original  road  to  be  organized,  it  takes  time  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  credit  abroad;  it  costs  money,  and  even  when  they 
have  established  somewhat  of  a  credit,  it  is  still  nothing  like  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  and  the  bonds  necessarily  sell  for  a  good  deal  below  what 
the  Central  Pacific  would  sell. 

Q. —  Well,  what  effect  would  legislation  by  the  vState  of  California, 
just  now,  have  upon  that  credit? 

A. — Very  injurious.  When  we  commenced  building  these  roads,  not 
being  versed  m  the  operation  of  roads,  not  knowing  either  what  the 
laws  of  the  other  States  w^ere,  but  still  knowing  that  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  California  were  higher  than  would  need  to  be 
charged  on  a  great  many  kinds  of  goods,  we  represented  that  the  laws 
of  California  were  liberal,  and  they  were  liberal  enough  to  satisfy  people 
that  we  were,  substantially,  allowed  to  manage  our  roads  and  produce  a 
financial  result;  that  though  the  popiilation  was  sparse  and  the  business 
light,  yet  the  roads  would  jiay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  Now,  the 
people  who  take  these  bonds  are  generally  pretty  well  posted  as  to  what 
railroads  can  do  in  oj^erating.  Now,  they  know  that  the  road  could  not 
operate  under  these  bills,  and  they  well  know,  also,  that  there  are  no 
raih'oads  in  the  United  States  that  do  operate  so  low  as  these  bills  pre- 
sent in  any  State. 

Q. — Have  you  reference  to  the  figures  in  Mr.  Luttrell's  bill? 

A. — The  figures  in  either  of  these  bills. 

Q. — Well,  now,  knowing  that? 

A. — They  would  not  take  the  bonds. 

Q. — Do  you  think  this  information  would  extend  as  far  as  the  bonds 
extend? 

A. — Certainly;  that  is  one  of  the  things  they  would  inquire.  We 
fijund,  in  negotiating  our  bonds  in  European  houses,  that  wo  hail  to 
furnish  tlieiu  with  copies  of  our  articles  of  association  and  copies  of  our 
laws.  These  bonds  are  taken  by  heavy  capitalists  and  distributed,  and 
in  fact  tliey  indorse  tliem,  and  upon  their  bare  representation  jieople  of 
snudl  means  take  the  bonds.  Tliey  are  sold  to  people  wlio  will  perhaps 
take  a  single  bond,  perhajjs  iialf  a  one,  or  sometimes  will  liuy  a  coupon. 

Q. — Is  the  interest  on  these  bonds  paid  periodically? 

A. — Semi-annually. 

(J. — The  law  which  you  exhibLed  to  capitalists  is  the  very  law  they 
seek  to  amend? 
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A. — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  road  in  this  State  that  has  been 
able  to  make  a  dividend  out  of  it  yet. 

Q. — No  dividend  yet? 

A. — No,  sir;  even  the  road  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  which 
is  the  best  paying  road  in  the  State,  never  paid  a  dividend.  Three  years 
ago  it  just  about  made  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but  the  last 
two  ja^ars  being  uui'avorable,  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  that. 

By  Mr  Wheaton. 

Q. — Did  not  San  Francisco  take  stock? 

A. — They  were  to  take  stock.  Thoy  sold  their  stock  and  took  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  road  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose.  There  was  afterwards  a  settlement  by  which  San  Francisco  gave 
their  stock  uj)  to  that  road  and  received  back  a  portion  of  their  bonds. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — The  California  Pacific  received  bonds  also;  that  was  not  your 
stock  ? 

A. — Yes;  the  California  Pacific  is  an  independent  road  to-day. 

■Q. — It  is  not  amalgamated? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — In  no  way  except  that  the  owners  of  stock  in  the  one  own  stock 
in  the  otlier;  is  that  the  fact? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  connection? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  the  witness — I  think  tbat  the  capital  invested  in  railroads  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  return,  and  I  think  it  would  be  bad  for  the  future  of  the  State 
at  this  time,  when  they  never  yet  have  made  auj^  return,  to  regulate  the 
rates  to  their  prejudice.  It  would  look  bad  to  the  bondholders  abroad 
that  the  road  should  not  be  allowed  to  manage  their  business  and  obtain 
a  fair  result,  The  Constitution  of  the  State  says  that  the  Legislature 
may  amend  the  laws,  and  you  may  say  thej^  took  this  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  perhaps  that  might  be  a  sufiieieut  justification.  As  to  the 
ability  of  the  Legislature  to  change  the  laws,  of  course  they  could  put 
down  the  tariffs  so  that  the  roads  could  not  run. 

Q. — ^You  said  just  now  that  no  railroad  made  any  dividend.  In  that 
connection,  what  about  the  Sacramento  Vallej' — the  first  holders  of  that? 

A. — They  never  received  a  penny  dividend,  and  to-day  it  has  not  paid 
the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  has  not  for  the  last  two  years.  The  road 
from  Folsom  to  Shingle  Springs  substantially  was  a  loss. 

Q. — And  yet  they  have  this  liberal  law  of  fifteen  cents  per  mile? 

A. — There  was  not  the  business  on  the  road. 

By  the  Witness. 

I  have  here  some  statistics  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee, 
showing  the  comparative  charges  on  the  roads  in  this  State  with  the 
roads  in  the  east.  I  have  one  table  which  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
Central  Pacific  with  the  Illinois  Central,  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  Union  pacific. 

[Here  the  witness  read  the  statistics,  and  handed  the  sheet  to  the 
committee.] 
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Q. — The  result  of  that  table  is  to  show  that  your  charges  are  greater 
or  less? 

A. — The  result  shows  that  our  charges,  including  the  mountain  divis- 
ion, are  less  than  all  these  roads,  havijig  an  enormous  business  compared 
with  ours,  and  in  a  level  countrj^,  where  they  can  get  coal  for  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Q. — You  have  to  pay  more  for  coal  than  they  do? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  have  to  pay  more  for  all  j'our  fuel? 

A. — Not  for  wood;   but  coal  is  better  than  wood. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  use  mostly  coal  for  these  roads? 

A. — We  use  coal  between  here  and  San  Francisco,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  the  road  besides.  We  get  it  from  the  Eocky  Mountain  Coal 
Company. 

[Here  the  witness  read  and  handed  to  the  committee  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  rates  on  salt  and  cement,  live  stock,  and  stated  his 
intention  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  freight  tariifs  of  various  roads 
in  the  east,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  procured. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  think  you  have  selected  roads  and  localities  doing  about 
the  same  business  as  you  are? 

A. — No.  They  are  doing  a  much  larger  business,  and  over  a  difterent 
country,  and  the  roads  that  contrast  least  favorably  with  us  of  any  of 
these  roads  are  large  trunk  roads;  still,  they  are  not  doing  such  a  large 
business  as  the  New  York  roads  are  doing. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  unfair  to  take  New  York  prices? 

A. — I  have  no  objection  to  contrast  them.  I  have  sent  for  them,  and 
expect  to  get  them  shortly.  Here  is  a  tal)le  illustrative  of  the  business 
done  on  the  various  roads.  [Eeading  paper,  which  is  afterward  handed 
to  the  Chairman.] 

Q. — Your  rates,  as  you  now  charge  them,  are  not  exorbitant  as  com- 
pared with  other  roads? 

A. — In  proportion  to  the  business  we  are  doing  our  roads  are  lower 
than  the  principal  roads  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  offer  their  own 
reports,  their  own  schedule  tariff  rates  as  iniblished,  contrasted  with  our 
inililislied  reports.  I  have  not  all  of  them,  but  I  will  submit  them  to  the 
committee. 

Q. — We  would  like  to  have  them  in  making  up  our  report,  to  submit 
the  gist  of  them  to  the  House. 

A. — I  hope  the  committee  will  do  so.  The  roads  are  a  large  interest 
in  the  State,  and  I  think  it  just  that  the  people  should  be  informed  of 
tiic  actual  rates  charged,  so  that  they  may  know  if  the  policy  of  the 
railroad  is  a  liberal  one  or  not.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  it,  and 
also  in  the  Legislature.  ******  1  propose  to 
the  committee  to  bring  in  our  Superintendents  and  engineers,  wlio  will 
give  you  positive  information  from  published  works  on  railway  afl'airs 
as  to  the  operating  cost  of  railroads  on  difi'erent  grades  and  curves, 
and  the  dirterence  in  the  mountain  business.  When  a  road  doubles 
it-?  business  it  reduces  the  cost  of  its  road  one  half,  and  more  than  one 
half  the  projiortion  of  the  cost  of  operating.  If  tiie  committee  desire 
it  I  shall  request  gentlemcni  of  railroad  experience  not  connected  with 
any  of  these  roads  to  appear  before  it. 

Tlie  committee  tlien  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Wednesday,  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  M. 
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Tuesday,  January  SOtb,  1872. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  atljournment, 
Giles  II.  Gvixy  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Wheaton,  Gray,  TTright,  Connolly,  Ellis,  Bell,  Haj-es, 
Brown,  and  Eice. 

Mr.  Samuel  Seabough, 

Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee.  ,     ■ 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  is  yoiir  occupation? 

A. — I  am  an  editor. 

Q. — With  what  pajser  are  you  connected? 

A. — The  Sacramento   Union. 

Q. — Your  residence? 

A. — Sacramento  City. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Sacramento  Union  has  published  any 
articles  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  on  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State? 

A. — It  has,  frequently. 

Q. — Were  "these  articles  written  b}^  J'ou? 

A. — Some  of  them;  most  of  them. 

Q. — Have  jow  had  any  experience  in  the  management  of  railroads? 

A. — Not  a  hit. 

Q. — Have  you  any  knowledge,  iH'actical  or  otherwise,  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  railroads? 

A. — I  do  not  know  anything  practicall}'. 

Q. — Have  you  a  theoretical  knowledge? 

A. — Yes;  considerable.  Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  their  cost  of  con- 
struction; how  they  are  constructed;  how  their  construction  is  assisted 
by  subsidies  from  the  nation,  from  the  States  or  counties,  and  otherwise. 

[The  second  section  of  Mr.  Freeman's  bill  was  read  by  the  Secretary.] 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  business  and  chai'- 
aeter  of  the  business  of  any  of  the  roads  of  this  State? 

A. — Oulj'  as  I  can  gather  it  from  the  reports  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  any  reports  of  any  railroad  in  this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  that  of  the  Central  Pacitic  Eailroad  for  the 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  (but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  cor- 
rect) for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  comparative  cost  of  operating  roads 
upon  heavj-  grades,  as  compared  with  roads  upon  easy  or  level  grades? 

A. — No,  sir;  but  I  can  very  well  understand  the  difference  between 
them. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  what  that  is? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is — no,  sir. 
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Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  equivalent  of  curvature,  or  the  loss 
by  curvature  in  a  road,  as  against  a  straight  road? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Xow,  then,  will  you  tell  me,  from  all  your  information  with 
regard  to  these  roads,  what  elements  of  information  are  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  or  enable  the  construction  of  a  tariff  of  freights  and 
fares  which  can  be  rigidly  apjjlied  to  all  the  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — First,  there  is  the  cost  of  construction  to  be  considered,  and  the 
assistance  that  the  companies  received  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
construction;  that  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  be  considered;  second, 
the  grades  and  curvatures;  third,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employes 
— conductors,  engineers,  and  mechanics — for  the  repair  and  construction 
of  cars,  etc. 

Q. — Is  there  not  another  item? 

A.— There  may  be. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  length  of  the  road  would  make  any  difference? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  length  of  the  road  would  make  a  considerable 
difference. 

Q. — Would  the  character  of  the  freight  make  any  difference — ^that  is, 
whether  it  was  raw  or  manufactured  material? 

A. — I  speak  not  of  actual  experience  of  my  own,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  the  management  and  practice  of  other  railroad  companies. 

Q. — Then  the  kind  of  freight  has  something  to  do  with  it? 

A. — The  amount  of  freight  has. 

Q. — "Well,  I  mean  the  kind  of  freight — whether  it  is  manufactured  or 
raw  material — whether  it  is  wool  in  the  bale  or  manufactured? 

A. — I  should  think  so;  I  should  think  freight  would  be  carried  cheapest 
which  would  occupy  least  room  and  might  be  most  easily  handled.  I 
should  think,  for  instance,  that  the  staple  of  wheat  in  this  State  could 
be  carried  cheaper  than  any  other  article ;  next  to  that  would  probably 
come  wool,  and  next  to  wool,  wines  and  fruits — all  products  of  this  State. 

Q. — You  have  a  reason  for  that,'!  presume? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  amount  and  compactness  of  that  kind  of  freight, 
and  the  facilitj^  in  handling  it. 

Q. — Xow,  suppose  a  suit  of  clothes  weighs  five  pounds,  and  say  a 
package  of  wool  weighs  five  pounds,  why  should  j'ou  charge  more  for 
carrj'ing  the  suit  of  clothes  than  the  wool? 

A.— I  do  not  think  we  should,  if  the  suit  of  clothes  occupies  a  less 
space  than  the  wool.  If  the  freightage  of  that  kind  of  nuiterial  is  equal 
ill  quantity  with  the  other,  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  handled  as 
cheaply  as  the  other,  at  least;  perhaps  even  more  so. 

Q. — Suppose  you  should  charge  for  the  wool  the  same  that  j'ou  could 
afford  to  pay  upon  the  suit  of  clothes,  would  it  not  be  a  hardship  to  the 
community? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  a  question  I  never  thought  much  of;  that 
considers  what  people  can  afford  to  pay,  rather  than  what  would  be  a 
just  comi)ensation  for  the  service. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  should  be  an  element  of  information  for  the  Com- 
mittee what  people  can  atfurd  to  i)ay,  a.s  well  as  what  it  would  cost? 

A.— Yes,  if  that  does  not  mean  that  they  will  tax  the  people  all  they 
can  aflm-d  to  pay.  Now,  if  the  committee  will  permit  mo,  I  will  state 
that  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  States,  on  all  the  main  trunk  rail- 
roads the}-  carry  the  staples  of  grain  and  flour  cheaper  than  anything 
else.  I  believe  at  one  time  they  carried  thorn  for  eight  dollars  per  ton 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  (I  think  a  distance  of  nine   hundred  and 
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sixty  miles).  That  is  much  below  the  average  freight  on  any  main 
trunk  railroad. 

Q. — Now,  i^erhaps,  you  can  answer  my  question,  which  was,  in  deter- 
mining upon  a  rigid  tariff  which  we  are  to  apply  to  all  the  railroads  of 
this  State,  do  you  consider  that  the  kind  of  material  to  be  carried  should 
be  looked  at? 

A. — Undoubtedly;  yes. 

Q. — Has  the  population  of  the  countrj'  through  which  the  railroad 
passes  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  tariff  of  waj'  freights  and 
fares  ? 

A. — That  depends.  There  might  be  a  road  running  from  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  to  another  city  of  equal  size  and  commercial  activity, 
which  two  cities  would  interchange  the  wares  for  a  vast  country  on  each 
side.  Then  I  should  say  the  population  of  the  intervening  country 
should  not  be  considered,  because  the  tariff  on  such  railroad  might  be 
more  than  that  on  another  railroad  of  the  same  size  that  does  not  termi- 
nate in  these  cities. 

Q. — Allow  me  to  explain  that  these  c^uestions  are  not  prepared  partic- 
ulaidy  for  you,  but  it  has  been  testified  here  before  this  committee  that 
all  the  characteristics  must  be  considered  in  fixing  upon  a  rigid  tariff  of 
these  freights  and  fares.  That  is  the  object  in  asking  this  question. 
Now,  then,  you  have  stated  that  the  distance  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
very  material.     Is  that  your  answer? 

A. — Xo,  that  was  not  quite  my  answer.  I  said  that  was  not  an  essen- 
tial matter  necessary  always,  because  it  might  happen  that  a  road  pass- 
ing from  one  great  city  to  another  great  city  would  do  more  business 
than  another  road  passing  from  one  small  place  to  another  small  j^laee, 
even  with  a  multitude  of  small  places  and  a  dense  population  on  both 
sides  of  it. 

Q. — -I  Avill  ask  you  this  question:  take  for  example  freight  for  three 
cents  per  mile.  You  take  up  an  article  of  freight  to  carry  it  twenty 
miles  at  three  cents,  the  cost  of  taking  it  uj)  and  the  cost  of  laying  it 
down  is  the  same,  whether  you  carry  it  twenty  miles  or  five  hundred 
miles.  What  the  railroad  company  would  get  from  three  cents  per  mile 
for  the  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  three  cents  per  mile  for  twenty  miles, 
would  be  a  greater  profit  to  the  railroad  company  for  the  greater  dis- 
tance, would  it  not? 

A. — That  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Q- — Your  answer  corresponds,  then,  with  the  statement  made  to  me 
about  that  matter  of  distance? 

A. — Well,  I  think  that  way  freight  ought  to  be  charged  more  than 
through  freight. 

Q. — Then  you  think  the  committee  would  be  justified  in  making  a 
larger  tariff  for  way  freights  than  for  long  distances? 

A. — I  should  think  so. 

Q. — Is  climate  an  element  that  we  are  to  consider  in  fixing  this  rigid 
tariff.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  case,  taking  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad,  in  which  climate  is  a  consideration,  or  element  of  information? 

A. — Well,  I  suppose  in  fixing  a  tarifl'  of  freight  and  fares  in  the  State 
of  California  you  would  be  governed  more  or  less  by  the  tarifis  of  other 
States  having  a  similar  climate.  No  hotter  in  Summer  or  colder  in 
Winter. 

Q. — Would  you  mention  some  States  that  have  a  similar  climate? 

A. — I  should  say  that  circumstances  nearly  relating  to  these  are  seen 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
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This  road  would  be  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  snow,  as  it  runs  to  an  alti- 
tude of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  railroading 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  road  from  Colfax  to  an  altitude  of  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Q. — Going  from  Colfax  to  Truckee  we  pass  through  the  highest  alti- 
tude, do  we  not? 

A. — Yes.  I  think  the  highest  altitude  is  the  summit,  and  I  say  that 
railroading  would  be  much  about  the  same  at  an  altitude  of  four  thou- 
sand feet.  Still,  1  would  say  that  railroading  there  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  anything  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  on  that  account. 

Q. — Then  there  is  no  State  that  occurs  to  you  that  would  exactly  com- 
pare with  the  State  of  California  between  Colfax  and  Truckee? 

A. — Hardly — none  that  I  Icnow  of. 

Q. — I  think  snow  sheds  are  not  known  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
this  State? 

A. — Xo,  sir.  But,  then,  if  the  railroad  companies  are  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  their  roads  so  as  to  cover  the  expense  of  snow  sheds, 
that  consideration  would  make  a  vast  difference.  I  understand  that  this 
railroad  received  fortj^-eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  all  the  road 
they  built. 

Q. — I  should  judge  Mr.  Seabough,  from  some  articles  that  I  have 
lately  seen  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  that  you  could  give  us  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  legislation  of  other  States  upon  this  subject.  Do  you 
desire  to  do  so? 

A. — Not  so  much  about  the  legislation  of  other  States.  I  understand 
that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  appointed  a  Commission  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter of  maximum  rates  of  freights  in  that  State.  I  have  no  better 
authority  than  the  Chicago  press,  from  which  I  understand  that  they 
have  classified  the  roads  according  to  the  amount  of  their  gross  earnings 
on  the  business  they  have  done.  I  think  that  class  number  one  embraces 
all  those  that  do  business  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
gross  earnings.  I  think  the  maximum  that  they  are  allowed  to  charge 
on  freights,  (I  am  not  quite  sure  tiiat  I  am  correct)  is  about  three  cents 
per  mile;  it  may  be  three  and  a  half  cents.  On  second  class  roads  I  think 
the  maximum  is  about  four  and  a  half  cents.  Second  class  roads,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  are  such  as  do  a  business  amounting  to  eight  thou- 
eaiid  five  hundred  dollars  per  mile.  Then  there  arc  third  aiul  fourth 
class  roads,  which  are  allowed  to  charge  as  high  as  five  and  six  cents 
per  mile.  That  is  what  I  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Commission. 
1  think  there  is  a  ease  pending  now  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  Illinois  in 
which  the  Commissioners  arc  prosecutuig  a  railroad  company  for  exceed- 
ing these  rates. 

(I. — Then  rigid  rates  are  not  yet  applied  practically  even  in  the  State 
of  Illinois? 

A. — No,  I  think  not,  but  I  understand  that  these  rates  are  higher  than 
arc  charged  as  the  average  rates  of  Illinois,  and  generally  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States. 

il- — Are  you  speaking  of  freights  or  passengers? 

^. — Freights.  The  fares  and  freights,  as  I  understand  it,  are  a])Out  the 
same  thing.  If  there  is  any  difference,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
freights. 

Q. — For  how  long  a  time  is  this  average  per  mile  taken? 

A. — For  one  year,  gross  earnings. 

Q. — This  bill  before  us  docs  not  seem  to  attempt  to  classify  the  roads 
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at  all.  From  all  the  information  you  have  gathered,  is  it  necessary  to 
classify  the  roads? 

A. — I  should  think  so.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  defect  in  any 
of  them  that  you  do  not  classify  the  roads.  I  think  it  would  be  absurd 
to  set  a  maximum  for  the  road,  for  instance  from  here  to  Vallcjo,  and 
apply  that  to  the  roads  east  of  here. 

Q. — I  think  you  stated  that  the  roads  Avere  classified  according  to  their 
gross  earnings? 

A. — That  is  the  way,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Q. — -They  have  a  Commission  for  what  purpose? 

A. — To  classify  these  roads  and  fix  prices  that  they  shall  not  exceed. 
For  fares,  I  think  this  was,  but  as  I  ];emarked,  I  think  the  fares  and 
freights  are  about  the  same,  or  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  freights  are 
lower  than  the  fares. 

Q.^ — Then  this  Commission  must  require  a  report  from  the  railroad 
companies  to  ascertain  their  gross  earnings? 

A. — Yes.  I  did  not  see  that  report,  but  I  understand  there  was  one. 
The  road  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  the  Illinois  Central,  I  believe, 
are  classified  as  first  class.  What  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  not  in  any  volume.  I  have  never  seen  the  report 
of  that  Comjnission,  any  further  than  a  synopsis  embracing  these  points 
that  I  mention. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  item  of  information  which  occurs  to  you  that 
you  think  M^ould  be  useful  to  the  committee?  If  there  is,  I  wish  you 
would  state  it  of  your  own  accord? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  like  to  do  that,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  me.  It  is  that  there  should  not  be  so  much  discrimination 
between  through  freights  and  fares  and  way  freights  and  fares  as  there 
is.  Freights  and  fares  for  a  distance  of  fii'ty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  miles,  should  not  be  three  or  four 
times  above  those  for  distances  such  as  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
miles. 

Q. — Still,  there  should  be  a  difterence? 

A. — Thei'e  should  be  a  ditference,  but  not  so  large.  I  am  informed  by 
merchants  of  this  city  that  the  freight  on  an  article  like  flour  from  this 
city  to  Truckee  is  fifteen  dollars.     1  believe,  at  all  events — 

By  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Towne,  what  is  the  rate? 

By  Jlr.  Towne. 
I  do  not  remember,  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Wheaton. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  evidence  is  to  be  confined  to 
facts — ito  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses?  This  is  hearsay  testimony, 
and  amounts  to  nothing.     It  only  protracts  this  examination. 

By  the  Chairman. 

I  think  Mr.  Wheaton  is  right.  ,,    ». 
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By  the  Chairman  io  the  Witness. 

Q. — Suppose  it  should  appear  on  examinaliou  that  the  receipts  of  the 
road,  from,  say,  Eocklin  to  Truckee,  Avere  only  one  quarter  of  the 
expenses,  would  that  change  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  rule  as  to 
way  freights? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir,  that.  It  would  be  mere  opinion  of  the  line, 
and  if  opinions  or  hearsay  is  not  comj^ctent  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee, 1  do  not  consider  my  opinion  would  be  of  any  service.  All  I 
know  of  the  subject  I  am  ready  to  give,  but  it  is  all  from  newspapers, 
or  what  I  have  heard  from  merchants.  I  have  had  no  business  on  rail- 
roads myself — none  at  all.  I  have  heard  from  a  schedule  that  the  fare 
from  this  city  to  Marj'sville  is  about  three  cents  j^er  mile  lor  passengers, 
and  from  Marysville  to  Chico,  on  the  same  line  of  road  (fortj'-four  miles), 
is  about  seven  cents.  I  read  that,  and  I  suj^pose  that  is  hearsay,  and  I 
do  not  kffow  whether  to  otter  it.  To  a  certainty,  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  railroad  company. 

Q. — Well,  you  have  stated  that  in  Illinois  there  has  been  an  eftbrt  to 
regulate  fares  and  freight? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  in  a  newspaper. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  that  law  has  been  successfully  put  in  force? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  in  the  reports  of  the 
newspapers  in  which  I  have  read  these  rates  established  by  this  com- 
mission, these  rates  are  higher  than  the  present  rates  in  Illinois. 

Q- — \\'ell,  you  can  answer  this:  have  not  the  Chicago  papers  stated 
that  it  was  entire  failure  to  enforce  a  rigid  tarift'  of  freights  in  that  State? 

A. — I  have  seen  it  stated  editorially  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  in  the 
bill  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  on  all  railroads  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  stated  that? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  know  that  all  the  pajiers  have  complained 
within  the  last  two  years  of  the  exorbitant  rates  that  have  been  paid; 
the  complaint  is  general. 

By  Mr.  Wright. 

Q. — You  were  saying  that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  absurd  to  fix  the 
maximum  price  for  the  Sacramento  Valley  I'oad,  the  Stockton  roads,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  all  alike;  that  is,  the  same  maximum  price  for  all 
the  roads? 

A. — Tiiat  was  not  exactly  what  I  said;  I  think  it  would  be  absurd  to 
fix  a  maximum  for  the  Vallejo  Jioad,  or  the  road  from  here  to  Oakland, 
and  apply  that  rate  to  the  road  from  here  to  Truckee. 

Q. — 1  would  like  to  know  the  reason  why? 

A. — The  difference  in  grades,  snow  sheds,  the  difference  in  curvatures 
and  obsiructions;  that  is  all. 

(^. — Now,  those  Commissioners  in  Illinois  that  classified  the  roads,  did 
they  make  it  so  that  by  that  classification  they  were  enaliled  to  cliargo 
different  rates,  and  yet  they  only  considered  in  classilying  the  roads  the 
amount  of  business  they  did? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

(I. — Do  you  thiidc  that  the  same  thing  can  be  taken  into  considex'ation 
here  for  classifying  the  roads? 

A. — Well,  it  would  not  be  so  proper  here  as  it  would  be  (here;  that  is, 
I  sho#ld  not  thiidi  there  should  be  so  much  stress  luid  upon  that  method 
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of  classification  here  as  there.  The  roads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  good  number  of  years,  and  men  of  business  there 
can  calculate  what  they  will  do  in  the  next  four  or  five  years;  but  it  is 
not  so  here.  The  railroad  built  up  the  Sacramento  Yallej-,  although 
there  is  no  population  there,  it  is  likelj'  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business. 
In  Illinois  the  farms  are  generallj'  small — five  to  six  hundred  aci'es; 
"svhile  in  California  we  have  farms  of  five  thousand  acres. 

Q. — The  main  thing  considered  bj*  this  Commission  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  business,  whereas  here  other  things  should  be  considered? 

A. — Yes,  I  should  think  other  things  should  be  considered. 

Q. — Such  as  the  matter  of  grade? 

A. — It  undoubtedly  costs  the  railroad  company  more  to  carry  a  car 
load  of  goods  from  here  to  Truckee  than  from  here  to  Vallejo,  or  over 
any  valley  roads,  for  an  equal  distance. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  State  in  the  Union  in  which  railroads  are  liable 
to  the  same  heavy  rains  or  heavy  droughts  that  they  are  in  tliis  State? 

A. — That  is  a  sui^ject  I  never  considered  much.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  other  State  where  railroads  are  liable  to  be  carried  bodily 
away  by  the  Hoods,  as  some  of  the  valley  roads  in  this  State  are. 

Q. — "Would  not  that  be  an  element  which  should  be  considered  in. 
fixing  this  rigid  tarifi"? 

*  A. — No,  sir;  I  should  think  not.  That  would  run  as  an  element  in 
the  matter  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  because  if  our  railroads  here 
were  banked  up,  and  had  a  sufiicient  number  of  culverts,  they  could  be 
raised  entirely  above  the  highest  fioods. 

Q. — Is  there  any  precedent  which  railroad  engineers  could  follow  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  California  so  as  to  avoid  these  heavy 
rains? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  engineering  skill  in  that.  It  is 
as  it  strikes  me. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  State  in  which  they  have  such  heavy  rains? 

A. — liailroads  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  in  other  States,  but  I  do 
not  know  any  other  States  in  which  so  large  a  space  of  country  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  for  so  long  a  time  in  flood  seasons.  Our  flood  seasons  are 
every  five  or  eight  years,  and'  I  remarked  that  I  thought  if  they  made 
their  embankments  higher  and  increased  their  culverts  that  they  could 
avoid  that  destruction  by  floods. 

By  permission  of  the  committee  Mr.  Stanford  interrogated  the  witness 
as  follows: 

Q. — You  stated  that  the  Illinois  Central  were  classified  as  a  first  class 
business? 

A. — I  stated  that  as  my  ojiinion. 

Q. — Do  you  know  their  rates  of  charges? 

A. — I  do  not  know  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  they  operate  with  reference  to  the  charges  on 
the  various  roads  in  California? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  they  are  higher  or  lower? 

A. — Yery  much  lower. 

Q. — What,  first  class  rates? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  their  freight  tarifi"  ? 

A. — I  have,  somewhere  or  other.  There  is  some  volume  of  the  rates 
of  charges.     I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  were  Illinois  Central,  but  I 
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know  they  were  Illinois  roads.  1  think  I  have  seen  the  charges  for 
freight. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  rates  charged  for  freight  on  the  roads 
in  California? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  not  with  the  rates  of  freight.  I  never  could  get  hold  of 
any  published  tai-iff  of  freight.  I  could  have  got  their  bills  very  readily, 
but  I  could  not  have  got  hold  of  any  published  tarilf  of  way  freights, 
or  of  way  fares.  I  know  this,  that  at  one  time  when  the  tickets  were 
two  dollars  and  a  half  by  the  way  of  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  I  paid, 
myself,  two  dollars  antl  a  quarter  for  a  passage  i'rom  here  to  Stockton. 
I  believe  the  present  fare  from  here  to  San  Francisco  is  four  dollars, 
whilst  the  fare  from  here  to  Truckee  is  nine  dollars  and  six  bits,  I  think. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  number  of  people  travelling  over  the 
ditferent  portions  of  the  Central  Pacific?  * 

A. — I  should  think  there  was  about  as  many  traveling  from  here  to 
Truckee  as  to  San  Francisco  by  the  road. 

Q. — Can  j'ou  mention  the  rates  between  Sacramento  and  Marj^sville, 
and  between  Marysville  and  Oroville? 

A. — Xo.     I  can  between  3Iarysville  and  Chico. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  passengers  traveling  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  road? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  business  being  done  in  freight? 

A. — No,  sir.     It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  know  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  roads  in  this  State  are  making 
dividends  or  not. 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  you  call  dividends.  I  have  somewhere  in 
some  volume  read  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Central  Pacific 
JJailroad  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  in  which  I  found 
that  their  net  profits  on  gross  receipts  Avas  about  forty-eight  or  forty- 
nine  per  cent;  and  I  have  read  a  statement  since  then  in  a  newspaper 
(in  the  Alta  California  and  in  the  Sncrainento  Reporter),  in  wiiich  they 
have  intended  to  give  a  statement  of  the  rcccijits  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  Com])any  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  there  were  nine  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  nine  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  gross  receipts.  I 
jircsume  that  was  on  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  including  the  road 
from  here  to  Ogden,  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  net  profits  were 
five  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  saw  that  stated.  Of  my 
own  knowledge  I  know  nothing. 

C^. — Do  3'ou  know  what  was  included  in  expenses? 

A. — I  sup])0se  there  were  other  expenses. 

Q. — Was  the  interest  on  the  bonds  included? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  was  so  or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  extraordinary  expenses  and  taxes  were 
included? 

A. — I  UTiderstand  the  fires  were  included  in  operating  expenses. 
Taxes,  I  think,  were  included.     I  am  not  sure. 

(I. — You  do  not  know? 

A. ■•-I  am  not  sure. 

Q. — Have  you  over  seen  any  of  the  reports  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State? 

A. — No,  I  have  not.  I  supposed  when  I  read  this  article  in  the  news- 
papers that  it  was  on  proper  authority. 
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Q. — Do  you  not  know  of  the  statistics  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  various  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — I  have  just  answered  that  question.     1  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — Suppose  you  wanted  to  ship  a  car  load  of  freight  to  a  way  station, 
say,  ten  miles,  what  price  would  you  judge  would  be  a  fair  price 
per  ton? 

A. — I  will  answer  that  question  in  my  own  way.  I  will  say  this: 
that  in  making  a  tariff  regulating  way  freights,  they  should  be  governed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  what  other  roads  are  doing;  and  according  to  the 
information  I  have  on  the  subject  of  railroads  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  for  distances  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles,  I  do  not  think  the  charges  on  way  fares  and  freights  are 
more  than  about  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  over  the  through  freights  or 
fares.  • 

Q. — You  say  that  they  should  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  other 
States.     Is  that  taking  a  nuijority  of  the  other  States? 

A. — No;  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  that  the  people  of  this  State, 
because  a  majority  of  the  railroad  companies  in  other  States  should  be 
making  certain  charges,  should  pay  the  same,  while  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  this  State  are  living  on  money  they  have  borrowed,  or  on  sub- 
sidies that  were  given  to  them;  and  I  therefore  think  there  should  be 
some  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  people  of  this  State  against  the 
railroad. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  subsidies? 

A. — (lifts,  or  loans  m  the  nature  of  gifts.  For  instance,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  gives  to  a  railroad  company,  or  to  a  canal 
company,  or  any  other  corporation,  one  million  of  dollars  at  an  interest 
of  SIX  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  could  not  be  boi'rowed  by  that 
company  for  less  than  eighteen  per  cent,  I  consider  it  a  clear  gift.  It  is 
an  equivalent  of  a  gift  of  twelve  per  cent. 

Q. — If  a  person  lends  you  monej'  and  takes  security  on  your  property,^ 
would  you  consider  that  a  gift,  or  is  it  a  fair  loan? 

A. — If  money  is  worth  ten  per,  cent  and  I  can  find  any  kind  man  who 
will  lend  me  money  at  two  per  cent,  I  consider  that  gives  me  eight  i^er 
cent  clear. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  the  Government  gave  this  road  anything? 

A. — I  understand  that  the  Government  loaned  the  Central  Pacific  and 
all  the  roads  in  California.  I  understand  the  Government  gave  that 
company  about  twenty-nine  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purposes  of  construction,  in  bonds.  This  is  loaned  them  at  six  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Q. — That  is,  they  loan  their  bonds,  drawing  six  per  cent.  Did  they 
take  security? 

A. — They  exacted  certain  things  in  the  charter. 

Q. — Do  they  not  hold  security  on  the  road? 

A. — I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Does  the  Government  pay  any  more  than  six  per  cent  itself  on  its 
bonds? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  exacts  that  from  the  companies,  does  it  not?  • 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  pi-omise  to  pay  it. 

Q. — It  takes  security  for  that  promise? 

A. — I  do  not  understand  that  the  company  have  paid  interest  every 
year.     I  understand  the  company  do  not. 
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Q. — Do  you  not  understand  that  the  company  complies  with  this 
contract? 

A. — You  asked  me  if  the  Government  exact  their  money  for  the  inter- 
est.    I  understand  that  the  company  does  n(jt  pay  that  interest. 

Q. — The  Government  talces  security  for  it.  Do  you  know  what  the 
railroad  corapanj-  sold  the  bonds  of  the  Government  for? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not.  ' 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  Government  bonds  were  M^orth  in  currency 
along  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five? 

A. — I  suppose  they  should  have  been  worth  par  in  currency. 

Q. — Was  there  not  a  time  when  the  currency  was  down  as  low  as 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  one  railroad  company  in  this 
State  that  is  making  interest  on  its  cost? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.     I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  Avise  for  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  make  a  rate  that  would  prohibit  the  people  of  anj-  jjortion  of  this 
State  from  having  a  railroad,  if  they  were  Mailing  to  pay  a  price  for 
freight  and  jiassengers  that  would  justify  a  railroad  company  from 
building  a  road? 

A. — Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  wise  of  the  Legislature  not  to  stand  it. 
There  might  be  some  people  here  and  there  who  might  be  willing  to  pay 
twentj^  or  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  of 
the  Legislature  to  reject  the  wishes  of  these  people,  and  pass  a  general 
law  regulating  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights,  and  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum now  in  force. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  grades, 
curvatures,  and  business  of  the  railroads  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
tion  as  to  how  and  at  what  rates  the  railroad  might  operate.  If  that  is 
the  case,  can  you  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  which  shall  be  just  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  railroads  and  to  the  community? 

A. — In  all  States,  railroads  have  grades,  and  curvatures,  and  snows, 
and  otiier  things  of  that  kind.  In  the  valleys  of  this  State,  railroad 
building  is  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  operating  ought  to 
be  as  cheap.  I  understand  that  the  railroad  companies  of  this  State  (or 
the  railroad  company)  have  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employrs,  and 
it  does  not  cost  them  much  more  i'oi'  fuel  tluvn  it  does  in  the  Eastern 
and  We.siern  States. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  State  in  this  Union  that  limits  the  railroads 
(leaving  out  the  State  of  lilitiois)  for  all  distances  and  for  all  kinds  of 
goods,  for  such  a  low  rate  as  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  any  State  except  Illinois  limits  them  at  all. 

Q. — Yet  you  do  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  an^-  State  in  the  Union 
that  charges  so  high  a  rate  as  fifteen  cents  per  ton  jier  mile? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  except  Illinois  that 
limits  them  at  all. 

(^. — Have  you  looked  at  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  various  roads? 

A. — Yes;  the  first  I  found  was  al)out  eigiit  and  three  fourth  cents  per 
ton  Y>cr  mile.  I  think  that  was  a  short  raili-oad  somewhere  in  the  New 
England   States.     I  think   it  is  about  as  long  as  the   road  from   hero 

to .     I  believe  that  road  carries  freight  for  eight  and  three  foui'th 

cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
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A. — That  was  the  very  highest. 

Q. — You  do  not  remembei'  the  uame  of  that  road? 

A. — I  think  it  starts  ironua  place  called  Willamette. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  railroad  carries  its  passengers. the  ch^pest  in 
the  United  States? 

A. — I  think  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road  do'es  that. 

Q. — For  short  distances? 

A. — Short  or  long. 

Q. — What  is  the  lowest  rate  per  mile  for  a  short  distance  that  is 
accepted  by  any  railroad? 

A. — For  a  distance  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles?  I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive, but  I  think  it  is  only  three  cents. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  Flushing  Piailroad  charges? 

A. — I!s"o,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  charge  is  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Antonio? 

A. — No,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  what  it  is  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Jose.     I  believe  it  is  four  cents  j^er  mile,  and  I  think  it  is  fifty  miles. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  are  anj'  railroads  in  this  State  that 
would  be  obliged  to  suspend  operations  under  such  rates  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  these  bills  under  consideration? 

A. — 'So,  Governor,  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  road  in  this  State 
that  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  operations,  but  on  way  fares  and 
freiglits  they  would  get  more  trade  and  make  more  money. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  population  on  the  Central  Pacific 
road? 

A. — Yes.  sir.  There  is  not  much  population  there,  because  it  costs 
them  too  much  for  transj^ortation. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  poj^ulation  of  this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  if  you  Avere  to  reduce  the  rates  along  these  roads,  would 
that  materially  alfect  or  increase  the  population? 

A. — I  think  so.  I  think  if  fares  and  freights  were  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  they  are — for  instance,  from  here  to  San  Joaquin  Eiver — 
in  a  few  years  that  there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  population. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  business  that  is  done  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Shingle  Springs? 

A. — No,  sir:  but  I  think  it  is  very  small. 

Q. — After  all,  their  profits  must  bear  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the 
population  ? 

A.— Yes. 

(:^. — Do  you  know  what  rates  they  charge? 

A. — No,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  the  average  chai'ge  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad? 

A. — Do  vou  mean  way  or  through  freight? 

Q.— Either? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  have  never  averaged  it. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  what  the  through  rates  are? 

A. — Whatever  I  know  is  from  hearsay. 

Q. — Coming  back  again — I  think  3'ou  have  said  that  all  kinds  of  goods 
ought  not  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rates.  For  instance,  the  same  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  sUk  as  the  same  number  of  i)ouud3  of  sheet  iron? 

A. — I  should  think  it  ought  not. 
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Q. — A  barrel  of  powder  should  not  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as 
ordinary  merchandise? 

A. — 1  have  answered  that  question  before.  I  said  there  should  be  dis- 
crimination. 

Q. — So  with  any  other  kind  of  goods? 

A. — Yes. 

Bij  Mr.  Bell. 

'     Q. — What  in  your  oi:)inion  should  be  the  difference  of  fi'eights  chai-ged 
from  here  to  Tr'uckee,  and  the  same  distance  on  the  valley  road? 

A. — Well,  I  shoukl  say  this,  that  the  valley  roads,  where  the  grade  is 
easiest  shoukl  be  allo\yed  to  charge,  say  three  and  a  half  cents  i^er  ton 
per  mile  (or  four  or  five  cents,  whatever  the  standard  may  be),  and  from 
here  to  Truckee  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  more. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — On  what  basis  do  you  make  that  estimate? 

A. — Because  I  think  it  costs  that  much  to  operate  the  road  and  keep 
it  in  repair. 

Q. — On  what  basis  do  you  arrive  at  the  calculation? 

A. — It  is  just  my  opinion. 

Q. — Mere  opinion?     You  do  not  know  the  actual  expense? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  railroad  man.  I  am  not  an  engineer.  I  have 
no  i^ractical  knowledge  of  railroads. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  the  cost? 

A. — No;  I  only  suppose  the  cost  is  greater,  as  you  have  snow  sheds, 
and  j'ou  sometimes  have  to  clear  the  track.  Y''ou  have  five  engines  to 
use,  and  the  trains  running  over  the  grade  would  naturally  wear  out 
your  road  track. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  comparative  cost  of  the  road  and  that  of  any 
other  equal  distance  from  Sacramento? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  thinlc  it  is  much  greater;  five  or  six  times  as 
•great. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  actual  cost  of  the  snow  sheds  in  the  mountains, 
per  mile? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

(J, — Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  reckoning  the  cost  of  the 
road  ? 

A. — I  would  take  that  into  consideration. 

Q. — In  estimating  the  difference  of  five  or  six  times  as  much,  would 
you  take  into  consideration  ail  cost? 

A. — In  a  long  road  like  this  I  would  not  consider  that  the  cost  of  the 
company  to  ship  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  road,  and  say  that 
because  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  road  cost  them  three 
or  four  times  as  nuich,  therefore  on  that  particular  part  of  the  road 
they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  any- 
where else,  because  there  are  five  hundred  miles  of  the  road  that  does 
not  cost  them  anj'thing. 

Q. — Do  }'ou  know  that? 

A. — I  believe  I  do. 

Q.— What  did  it  cost? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  am  governed  when  I  say  this  by  these  consider- 
ations, the  cost  of  grading  where  the  ground  is  level  and  the  cost  of  the 
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ties.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  country  where  the  cost  of  grading 
is  ver}-  inconsiderable,  not  much  more  than  on  level  ground. 

Q.— Do  you  know  how  far  they  had  to  go  for  water? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  do  not.  I  believe  they  were  close  to  the  Truckee 
Eiver. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  far  the  water  is  now  brought  to  stations?  Do 
you  know  whether  we  carry  water  on  the  cars  to  supply  the  engines? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q. — What  would  be  a  fair  price  for  fares  from  Sacramento  to  the  State 
line? 

A. — I  have  not  considered  that  subject,  and  cannot  say. 

Q. — Cannot  you  give  what  would  be  a  fair  jjrice?  • 

A. — I  have  never  considered  the  subject.  I  say  this,  that  the  freights 
and  fares  of  this  State  ought  not  to  be  much  higher  than  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  California  Pacific  Eailroad,  or  if  it 
ever  jjaid  its  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  its  bonds? 

A.^ — -No,  I  cannot  say.  I  believe  it  does  not,  because  I  understand 
the}"  have  a  large  debt  and  are  paying  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Q. — Do  you  know  why  they  had  a  large  debt? 

A. — ISTo.     I  thought  it  was  mismanagement. 

Q. — Was  it  mismauagemeut  in  the  construction  or  the  sale  of  their 
bonds? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  just  now,  exactly.  I  remember  I  had  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  once,  and  the  result  of  that  conversation  was 
that  it  put  it  on  my  mind  that  it  was  general  mismanagement;  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  money;  too  high  interest;  pay  too  much 
interest.  While  the  ('eutral  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  was  operating 
with  cajiital  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  they  were  operating  at  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  month. 

By  Jlr.  Brown. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  this  bill  thoroughly? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  right  thing  for  the  State  of  California  to 
legislate  with  reference  to  the  law  regulating  railroad  freights,  and  do 
you  think  this  bill  i.s  what  is  required? 

A. — I  fancy  it  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  cover  the  difference 
between  transportation  over  heavy  grades,  curvatures,  etc.,  and  the 
valley  roads.  Over  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Yisalia,  when  it  is 
constructed,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  immense  tonnage  to  be  trans- 
ported, and  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  that  tonnage  to 
be  transported  there  they  ought  to  carry  cheaper  than  they  do.  The 
tonnage  between  here  and  jS^evada  is  the  same,  and  it  will  be  the  same 
with  the  Oregon  road  (or  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  road).  They 
will  have  a  very  great  tonnage  two  or  three  years  after  it  has  been 
com])leteJ,  and  it  is  in  that  kind  of  a  country  where  railroads  can  be 
constructed  cheaper  than  in  any  other. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Did  you  not  forget,  or  did  j^ou  intentionally  omit,  when  you  said 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  discriminate  between  roads  of 
ditt'ereut  grades,  that  it  ought  to  discriminate  between  classes  of  goods? 
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A. — I  said  before  that  I  do  not  think  all  goods  could  be  carried  for 
the  same.  The  trouble  is  this,  that  if  the  maximum  is  fixed  at  all  at  a 
high  ligure,  the  people  who  use  the  railroads  are  left  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  company  to  discriminate  for  them.  The  bill,  I  think, 
should  mention  certain  kinds  of  freight  that  never  should  go  beyond 
such  and  such  a  figure;  such,  for  instance,  as  wheat  and  wool,  wood  and 
lumber,  grapes,  fruits,  and  wines,  which  are  the  staples  of  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  wise  for  the  roads  of  this  State  to  observe  the 
same  classification  as  the  roads  in  the  Eastern  States? 

A. — In  what  respect? 

Q. — Well,  the  railroad  companies  in  the  East  have  a  meeting  of  their 
general  fi*eight  agents  twice  a  year  for  the  purjjose  of  classifying  goods 
into  an  uniform  table— for  instance,  goods  of  one  kind  are  classified  as 
first  class;  another  kind  as  second;  another  kind  as  third.  If  a  shipper 
wants  to  ship  over  the  various  roads,  or  various  kinds  of  goods,  he 
looks  at  their  taritf,  and  he  knows  what  they  charge — say  through  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York;  80  you  think  it  wise,  or  not,  for  this  State 
to  observe  the  same  rule  as  is  observed  in  the  other  States? 

A. — We'll,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  general 
management  of  the  business  of  these  railroads  has  anything  to  com- 
mend itself  jjarticularly  to  California,  excejjt  that  they  carry  much 
cheaper  than  you  do. 

Q. — ^Have  you  ever  taken  any  road  of  this  State  and  compared  the 
amount  of  passengers  carried  with  any  road  in  the  East? 

A. — jS"o,  I  have  not  done  that.  As  to  the  tonnage,  our  tonnage  in  this 
State  is  more  prospective  at  the  present  time.  We,  in  all  probability, 
during  this  coming  year  will  jiroduce  some  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
more  than  any  State  in  the  East,  or  in  the  Union,  and  we  will  probably 
increase  in  the  amount  of  grain  which  will  be  produced,  to  a  very  high 
percentage  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  so  that  in  five  or  six  years 
our  railroail  tonnage  here  will  be  greater  than  most  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  East.  I  understand  that  this  bill  looks  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  protection  of  the  farmers,  in  the  future,  in  the  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  in  this  State  to  fix  a  rate  so  low 
that  the  railroad  companies  could  not  afford  to  carry? 

A. — Oh  no,  no  sir,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do 
that,  and  I  do  !iot  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  State  who  desires  to  do  it. 

Q. — VVhat  do  you  suppose  the  railroad  company  could  carry  freight, 
say  for  five  miles — ordinary  I'reight? 

A. — I  have  already  told  you  that;  at  least,  I  think  the  difference 
between  way  fares  and  Ireiglits  and  through  fares  and  freights  for  dis- 
tances over  twenty  miles,  and  i'rom  that  to  one  hundred  and  one  liun- 
drcd  and  fifty  miles,  on  lines  that  extend  for  five  humlred  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  should  be  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent;  I  think  tliat — I  do 
not  know. 

<i. — Have  you  any  idea  that  the  roads  in  this  State  can  afford  to  do 
business  for  all  distances  at  less  rates  than  they  can  do  for  the  same  dis- 
tances in  the  East? 

A. — Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  required  to  do  business  at 
less  rates  tlian  in  the  East. 

Q. — Now,  as  an  illustration:  here  is  a  manufacturer  of  brooms,  say,  in 
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this  locality;  he  wants  to  load  a  car  with  brooms  and  send  them  up  to 
the  next  station,  say  ten  miles;  that  load  would  weigh,  perhaps,  halt  a 
ton;  still  it  occupies  the  space  often  tons  of  ordinary  goods;  an  ordi- 
nary freight  car  weighs  about  nine  tons,  so  that  we  carry  something  less 
than  a  ton  of  dead  weight  for  each  ton  of  freight  transi^orted.  Do  you 
think  that  such  rates  as  those  mentioned  in  the  bill  would  compensate 
the  companj' — ten  cents  per  ton;  do  you  think  that  would  be  right? 

A. — Well,  yes;  I  think  it  Avould  be  right. 

Q. — That  would  be  fifty  cents. 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  right.  You  would  not  make  much  money  on 
that  particular  article,  but  you  would  make  it  up  on  something  else. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — How  much  would  it  cost  to  load  and  unload  a  car  load  of  brooms; 
would  not  it  cost  fifty  cents? 

A. — I  cannot  imagine  how  much;  I  believe  that  this  railroad  company 
genei'ally  in  such  cases  require  people  to  load  them  themselves. 

Q. — ^This  bill  requires  the  railroatl  company'  to  load  and  unload,  itself. 

A. — Well,  when  I  answered  that  questron  I  considered  these  things: 
that  railroad  companies  in  the  Eastern  States  do  exactly  this;  when  they 
do  carry  freights  of  that  kind  in  that  way  they  make  up  whatever  they 
lose  by  that  by  carrj-ing  other  kinds  of  goods  at  higher  rates. 

Bij  3Ir.  Stanford. 

Q. — What  road  is  that? 

A.— There  are  a  good  many  roads  in  the  East  whose  maximum 
rates  do  not  equal  that. 

Q. — Name  some  of  them. 

*A. — The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Eailroad.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
turn  to  some  papers  I  will  mention  a  good  many.  1  think  the  Michigan 
Southern  is  the  same. 

Q.— Is  the  Illinois  Central? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q. — jSTow,  in  a  level  country  an  engine  takes  a  train  of  cars,  of  which 
one  of  the  cars  is  to  be  left  at  a  station  or  side  track.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  stopping  and  starting  a  train  to  switch 
a  car  off  on  the  side  track? 

A. — No;  that  is  practical  railroad  business,  and  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  railroad  should  do  business  for  anj'body 
at  a  loss? 

A. — I  think  the  railroads  should  do  business  just  like  other  people; 
that  they  should  count  everj-thing — count  the  whole  business  tbey  do 
in  all  ways  for  the  whole  year,  and  compute  the  percentage  of  their 
profits  or  losses.  When  the  law  lays  down  a  rate  of  freights  or  fares 
that  they  shall  not  exceed,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  the  makers 
of  the  law  shall  know  every  article  of  freight  and  mention  it  specifl- 
call}^  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The}^  might  take  your 
article  of  brooms,  for  instance,  and  the}'  might  take  an  article  of 
feathers,  an  article  of  mirrors,  and  an  article  of  acids,  ou  which  you 
charge  heavj'  rates;  they  might  take  a  dozen  or  two  or  sixty  of  these 
articles,  and  mention  them  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rate  estab- 
lished there  as  a  maximum.  Thej'  might  make  these  exceptions  and 
say  the  railroads  should  receive  fifty  or  one  hundred   j)er  cent  more, 
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01"  any  percentage  you  please  that  would  strike  the  committee  or  the 
legislutivo  body  as  fair  and  just. 

Q. — Theu  they  ought  to  pay  their  cost  of  transportation? 

A. — I  should  think  your  article  of  brooms  and  some  others  should 
not  be  included  in  the  general   law. 

Q. — The  roads  must  get  their  expenses  from  some  source  or  other. 
Now,  with  brooms,  mirrors,  nitric  acid,  etc.;  Mr.  Morrill,  we  will  say, 
deals  in  ordinary  merchandise.  Do  you  think  that  while  the  railroad 
carries  these  at  a  ])ositive  loss,  that  they  must  charge  him  exti'a  to 
indemnify  themselves? 

A. — I  said -that  nitric  acid  and  such  like  freight  as  would  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  space  or  are  very  costly  might  be  mentioned  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  The  transjiortation  companies  might  be  allowed  to 
charge  double,  or  one  and  a  half,  or  treble  rates,  but  I  think  also  that 
certain  other  articles,  such  as  wheat,  wool,  lumber,  wood,  wines,  and 
fruits,  should  be  mentioned  as  articles  on  which  they  should  not  charge 
maximum  rates. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  companies  should  carry 
some  things  at  a  positive  loss? 

A. — I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  that  some  railroad  companies  in 
the  United  States  do  carry  some  kinds  of  freight  at  a  positive  loss,  and 
make  it  up  on  something  else. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  upon  them  that  they 
should  do  so  ? 

A. — That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  law  is  so  as  to  require 
it,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  violate  the  law. 

Q. — \Yell,  we  are  here  for  the  purjDose  of  making  a  law  to  guide  these 
transactions. 

A. — I  think  the  law  should  except  certain  articles. 

Q. — Should  it  be  compulsory  on  the  railroad  company  to  take  goods 
at  a  positive  loss,  under  any  circumstances  ? 

A. — Well,  no;  I  would  not  think  the  law  should  be  so  put  if  it  could 
be  avoicfed,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  draw  a  law  that  would 
include  all  articles,  with  the  exceptions,  that  would  be  just. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Yes,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  drawing  an  arbitrary  law  for  all  kinds 
of  goods  for  all  distances,  for  all  grades  and  all  curvatures,  for  all  roads 
in  the  country  and  all  niountain  passes,  that  can  be  just  or  can  permit 
of  the  construction  of  railroads. 

Paul  Morrill 

"Was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — You  arc  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sacramento  Union  f 

Answer. — Yes. 

Q. — You  reside  in  Sacramento  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

10 
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Q. — If  it  would  suit  you  better,  you  may  make  your  own  statements 
upon  this  subject.     You  know  about  what  we  want  to  know. 

A. — 1  do  not  know  anything  particular.  Mr.  Seabough  knows  all  that 
I  know,  and  has  given  all  that  I  should  be  able  to  give.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  points  that  I  could  give  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  committee. 
If  you  were  to  mention  any  particular  point  I  might  tell  you  what  I 
knew. 

Q. — I  do  not  wish  you  to  expose  any  editorial  secrets.  Do  you  choose 
to  answer  this  question:  Did  you  write  this  article  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  article  that  is. 

Q. — It  is  an  article  entitled  "Power  over  Corporations."* 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  written  any  articles  with  reference  to  freights  and  fares 
in  the  Sacramento  Union  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  in  reference  to  railroads  which 
you  can  give  to  assist  the  committee  in  this  matter  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.      ^ 

Q. — Do  your  views  substantially  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Seabough  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Do  you  not  consider  that  in  regulating  freights  and  fares  the  cost 
of  the  roads,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  carrying  capacity,  the  number 
of  passengers,  the  grades  and  curvatures  of  the  lines  of  road,  and  the 
business  they  do,  with  the  classification  of  freight,  should  all  be  taken 
into  consideration  ? 

A. — I  am  not  jDrepared  to  answer  that  question — to  give  you  any 
satisfactory  information.  I  think  Mr.  Seabough  has  answered  that 
jn'etty  well,  and  I  coincide  with  his  views. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  classification  of  goods  should  be  taken  into 
consideration? 

A. — Mr.  Seabough  has  stated  it  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  I  could 
do.  I  think  they  should  be  to  a  certain  exten|.  There  ought  to  be 
some  classification  of  goods,  but  not  the  customary  one. 

Q. — Should  the  cost  of  the  railroads' be  taken  into  consideration? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — And  its  grade? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — And  the  climate? 

A. — I  thinlv  so. 

Q. — And  the  amount  of  business,  should  that  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Are  you  advised  as  to  these  things,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
"various  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  business  in  freight  and  passengers 
on  any  one  railroad  in  the  State? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  comparative  cost  of  operating  the  roads  in  this 
State,  as  compared  with  the  roads  in  the  Eastern  States? 

A. — Only  what  I  gather  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  comparative  rates  charged  upon  the  roads  in  this 
State  and  the  average  roads  in  the  Eastern  States? 
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A. — ]SI"o,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  comparative  business  done  on  these  roads,  com- 
pared with  the  business  done  on  roads  in  the  Eastern  States? 
,   A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  actual  rates  charged  on  any  railroad  in  this 
State? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  rates  are  charged.  I  only  know  what  I  have 
heard. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  particular  road  in  the  Eastern  States  that  does 
not  charge  more  for  some  kinds  of  goods  for  some  distances,  than  the 
maximum  prescribed  by  our  own  law  for  all  distances? 

A. — 'No:  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  matter. 

Andrew  Stevenson 
Was  called  as -a  witness,  and  examined  as  follows: 
By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer. — Farmer. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside? 

A. — In  Solano.  ♦ 

Q. — Are  you  interested  in  any  of  the  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — A  very  little.     We  have  a  little  railroad  in  our  county. 

Q. — What  is  your  connection  with  that  road? 

A. — I  have  a  little  money  invested  in  it. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  of  the  cost  of  its  construction? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  am,  sir.  It  is  a  very  level  road,  and  we 
paid  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  the  iron  and  ties  laid  down. 

Q. — How  long  is  it? 

A. — Five  miles. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  cost  of  running  the  road? 

A. — I  do  not.  We  .are  running  with  the  machinery  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  or  rather  the  California  Pacific  road. 

Q. — Have  you  read  Mr.  Freeman's  bill? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Can  you  run  under  that  bill  and  make  a  profit? 

A. — No,  sir,  wo  cannot  turn  a  wheel. 

Q. — Cannot  you  make  money  at  seven  cents? 

A. — We  can  run  at  ten  cents;  we  cannot  run  at  less. 

Q. — You  have  five  miles  of  road? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  can  load  and  unload  the  freight,  running  at  ten  cents,  on 
your  road? 

A. — We  can  do  it,  but  wo  have  not  been  doing  it. 

(I. — You  could  not  do  it  otherwise? 

A. — Well,  you  see  our  road  was  built  for  carr^'ing  fruit.  Wc  have 
received  this  year  I'rom  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  back  country,  the 
orchard  and  early  fruits  and  late  ones.  It  is  necessary  to  get  these 
articles  to  San  Francisco  quick,  to  make  money  that  way.  Say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  boxes  of  fruit  come  off  that  road  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  these  boxes  weigh  from  twenty  to  forty  j^ounds  each,  and  wc 
have  been  i«  the  habit  of  charging  so  much  a  package.  We  operate  that 
road  to  accommodate  that  country  above,  and  they  helloed  to  build  the 
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road — gave  tlieir  mocey  to  get  the  aceomniodation,  which  prevents  their 
having  to  go  by  the  river  and  sloughs  adjacent,  and  we  can  get  no  more 
from  them  than  they  are  willing  to  stand.  These  are  the  prices  we  have 
been  running  for:  we  haye  been  taking  hay  at  fitly  cents  per  ton,  and 
for  boxes  of  fruit  we  charge  from  three  to  five  cents  per  box.  We  can- 
not run  at  any  other  charges.  They  are  teaming  twenty  miles — ten  one 
way  and  ten  the  other.  The  intention  was  to  go  on  Avith  this  road  up 
the  valley,  and  the  people  up  there  are  anxious  for  the  railroad  to  go  up 
to  them.  The}'  are  increasing  in  population  all  the  time,  and  they  are 
very  anxious  that  some  one  should  reach  them  by  railroad.  This  legis- 
lation would  destroy  all  that,  for  nobody  would  build  one  up  there. 
They  are  very  willing  to  give  considerable  help. 

Q. — Xow,  suppo.se  we  should  fix  such  a  taritf  that  would  applj'  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Eaih'oad  and  all  its  branches  as  would  put  down  the 
freights  and  fares  in  some  places,  and  compel  the  Central  Pacific  to  in- 
crease them  in  other  places  to  make  up  the  diftereuce;  how  would  that 
be  likely  to  aft'ect  you  over  there? 

A. — It  would  not  afi'ect  us  at  all  if  you  left  the  law  as  it  is;  but  if  you 
made  any  law  that  would  apply  to  u.s  it  would  ruin  us,  unless  you 
raised  it. 

Bij  Mr.   Wright. 

Q. — "What  would  you  charge  on  merchandise  per  ton  up  from  the 
Central  Pacific  to  your  depot? 

A. — I  think  we  are  charging  a  dollar  per  ton.  That  is  double  the 
rate  laid  down  in  that  bill. 

Q. — What  do  you  charge  for  a  single  passenger  over  that  road? 

A. — A  passenger  goes  and  returns  with  us  from  one  of  our  depots  to 
the  other  for  four  bits;  both  ways. 

Q. — Going  only  one  way? 

A. — We  take  four  bits. 

Q. — This  bill  would  only  allow  twenty  cents? 

A. — That  would  be  too  low.  We  could  not  stand  that.  The  freight 
charges  of  the  railroad  in  our  county  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and  no 
one  has  complained  of  them;  that  is,  on  the  California  Pacific. 

Q. — Then  it  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  complaints  from  Yolo  and  Solano 
Counties,  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  made? 

A. — The  difference  between  Yolo  County  and  Solano  is  just  this:  we 
gave  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  that  road,  and  Yolo  refused 
to  give  anj'thing. 

Q. — Do  j-ou  load  and  unload  freight  (finiit)? 

A. — We  load  it,  and  we  charge  sombody  two  bits  for  that. 

Q. — Mr.  Freeman  would  make  you  load  and  unload  it? 

A. — Then  somebody  would  have  to  pay  two  bits  for  loading  it. 

By  Mr.  Freeman. 

Q. — If  the  road  was  a  little  longer  could  you  afford  to  do  it? 

A. — Xo,  I  think  not.  These  gentlemen  think  they  could  get  it  loaded 
for  less  than  two  bits  a  ton,  but  they  could  not.  The  Governor  knows 
that  the}-  cannot  load  it  in  our  county  for  less  than  two  bits  a  ton. 
Ours  is  a  short  road,  but  we  have  gone  through  everything  that  a  long 
road  has  gone  through. 
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By  ITr.  Stanford. 

Q. — How  would  you  do  if  you  had  to  provide  your  own  rolling  stock? 

A. — We  could  not  run  a  bit. 

Q. — Your  road  is  a  feedei"  tor  the  main  line,  is  it  not? 

A. — That  is  what  it  is.  There  is  several  thousands  of  tons  of  vegeta- 
bles; all  those  fruits,  the  earliest  that  are  jaroduced  in  the  State,  come 
from  there.  It  comes  by  other  channels  to  San  Francisco.  After  the 
California  Pacific  was  built,  then  the  idea  was  to  build  this  railroad. 
The  railroad  cost  fi"om  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and 
the  people  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  railroad,  to  save  the  hauling  ten 
miles,  that  they  actually  gave  a  subsidy  to  build  it.  We  can  atibrd  to 
run,  but  the  California  Pacific  had  to  furnish  the  rolling  stock. 

By  Mr.   Wright. 

Q. — That  is  furnished  by  the  main  road  without  any  charge  to  J'ou? 
A.— Yes. 

MAJOR   WILSON 

Was  then  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee. 
By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Where  do  you  reside? 

A. — In  Solano  County. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  a  farmer. 

Q. — Have  you  any  connection  with  railroads? 

A. — I  have  some  little  connection  Avith  Mr.  Stevens,  here. 

Q. — What  relation  do  you  bear  to  that  road? 

A. — I  am  called  the  President  of  it.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — You  have  heard  this  bill  read.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon 
your  road? 

A. — It  would  have  a  mighty  bad  eftect.  If  it  was  forced  upon  us  we 
should  be  compelled  to  shut  up. 

Q. — Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stevens's  testimony  entirely? 

A. — Yes,  entirely. 

S.  S.  Montague 
Was  called  by  the  committee  as  a  witmess. 
By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer. — I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Q. — Bo  you  bear  any  relation  to  any  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — I  am  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  some 
others. 

Q.— AVhat  others? 

A. — The  California  Pacific,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific. 

(i. — Have  you  any  experience  in  the  construction  of  railroads? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  years. 
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Q. — Have  YOU  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
railroads? 

A.— Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.— And  of  the  running  of  railroads? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  the  management  of  the  operating  of  railroads, 
but  I  am  generally  conversant  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Stanford — (By  permission  of  the  committee.) 

Question. — How  does  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  compare  in  cost  with 
other  roads  in  the  United  States? 

Answer. — In  this  State  it  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  any  other 
railroad  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  United  States. 

Q. — Are  there  any  roads  in  the  United  States  with  as  heavy  grades, 
and  that  make  the  same  maximum  grade  in  an  equal  distance? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  is  but  one  road  that  I  know  that  has  the  same 
maximum  grade  as  this  road  has,  but  its  altitude  is  much  less. 

Q.— Which  road  is  that? 

A. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  for  a  few  miles,  has  as  high  a  grade; 
the  summit  altitude  is  a  little  higher. 

Q. — What  is  the  altitude  that  the  Central  Pacitic  railroad  has  to  make 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit? 

A. — Seven  tliousaud  and  seventeen  feet. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  is  the  summit  altitude  on  the  road  you  spoke  of  ? 

A-. — I  do  not  remember  exactly.  I  think  it  is  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet.  1  am  not  certain  about  that.  It  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand  feet. 

Q. — It  is  above  the  snow  line,  is  it  not  ? 

A. — Well,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  amount  of  snow  they  have  there 
upon  the  mountains.  I  never  was  over  that  line.  They  have  a  greater  or 
less  snowfall  on  the  Alleghanies  lower  than  Ihat  point,  but  what  amount 
I  am  unable  to  say.     It  passes  above  the  snow  line,  no  doubt. 

Q. — What  elements  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  detei'mining 
the  cost  of  operating  railroads,  and  the  price  at  which  they  can  attbrd 
to  operate  ? 

A. — Well,  in  the  first  place  the  cost  of  construction,  the  length  of  the 
road,  its  grades,  curvatures,  and  the  amount  of  population  in  the  country 
through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  consequent  amount  of  business 
that  can  be  exjiccted.  The  climate  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  it.  It 
has  great  influence  on  the  cost  of  operating,  and  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ti'ack  and  way. 

Q. — Take  the  cost  of  the  comparative  power  of  an  engine  upon 
various  grades  as  compared  with  level  ground  ? 

A.— Taking  the  actual  power  of  an  engine,  commencing  with  the  level 
grades — an  engine  that  can  move,  say  eighty  cars  on  a  level,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  per  hour,  will  not  move  over  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cars 
on  a  twenty  loot  grade,  and  as  the  grades  increase  the  number  of  cars 
decreases,  till,  on  a  grade  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  the  engine 
that  can  move  eighty  cars  would  move  only  eight  or  nine — not  more 
than  eight.  I  have  a  table  here  which  shows  the  jiroportional  number 
of  cars  an  engine  can  haul  over  difl:ereut  grades.  1  will  state  that  it 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  my  experience  in  practice.     It  difl:ers  in  some 
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particulars  in  a  trifling  degree  from  our  own  actual  practice  in  working 
an  engine  over  our  own  grades,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  on  the 
assumiJtioii  that  both  engine  and  road  are  in  perfect  condition. 

Q. — What  is  the  speed  you  use  to  run  a  freight  train? 

A. — "We  run  freight  trains  at  a  low  rate  of  speed;  the  time  assigned 
them  is  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 

Q. — Is  that  merely  for  their  motion? 

A. — That  is  intended  to  give  them  time  enough  on  the  time  tables  so 
that  they  can  make  uj)  their  time  between  stations,  as  it  often  occurs 
that  they  are  detained  by  business  at  the  stations,  so  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  run  faster;  still,  when  they  haul  the  maximum  number  of  cars 
an  engine  cannot  run  much  faster. 

Q. — What  is  the  title  of  the  book  you  named? 

A. — This  is  from  the  report  of  Colonel  James  H.  Simson  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Scj^tember  sixteeutli,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five;  it  was  made  during  the  location  of  the  AV^estern  Division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road,  west  of  Omaha.  They  had  got  two  or  three  roads 
survej'ed — one  was  shorter  with  high  grades  and  the  others  had  low 
grades — and  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  dec'sion  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of 'the  different  roads  this  report  was  elicited.  The  table  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  one  showing  the  proportional  number  of 
cars  an  engine  can  haul  up  different  grades  at  the  same  velocity.  Take 
a  level  grade,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  an  engine  will  move 
ninety  and  two  tenths  cars;  that  is  probably  a  little  higher  than  it 
would  be  found  in  actual  practice,  because  this  presumes  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  engine  and  road.  On  a  grade  of  ten  feet  per  mile  the 
same  engine  will  haul  fifty-six  and  two  tenths  cars;  on  a  grade  of  twenty 
feet  it  will  haul  forty  and  four  tenths  cars — showing  a  difference  between 
a  grade  of  twenty  feet  and  a  level  grade  of  tvv'o  and  one  half  to  one. 

On  a  thirty  foot  grade  it  will  haul  thirty-one  and  three  tenths  cars. 

On  a  forty  foot  grade  it  will  haul  tweuty-five  and  three  tenths  cars. 

On  a  fifty  foot  grade  it  will   haul  twenty-one  and  two  tenths  cars. 

On  a  sixty  foot  grade  it  will  haul  eighteen  ears. 

On  a  seventy  foot  grade  it  will  haul  filloen  and  six  tenths  cars. 
•    On  an  eighty  foot  grade  it  will  haul  tiiirtcen  and  eight  tenths  cars. 

Ou  a  ninety  foot  grade  it  will  haul  twelve  and  two  tenths  cafs. 

On  a  one  hundred  foot  grade  it  will  haul  nine  and  nine  tenths  cars. 

On  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  grade  it  will  haul  eight  and  nine 
tenths  cars. 

Nine  cars  is  the  jiractical  maximum  load  that  we  can  take  over  the 
mountaii'S  by  our  engines.  Our  maximum  grades  arc  actually  one  hun- 
drerl  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile,  and  taking  the  effect  of  curvature  into 
account,  it  would  increase  them  probably  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Our  engines  that  haul  fi-eight  over  the  mountains  are  a  much 
heavier  class  than  are  required  to  move  one  hundred  cai-s  on  a  level 
road  in  the  valley,  are  they  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  • 

Q. — In  the  table  the  effect  of  curves  was  not  taken  into  account, 
Avas  it? 

A. — This  is  simply  the  effect  of  grade.  Ol'  course,  the  effect  of  tho 
curvaLtircs  must  be  added. 

Q. — What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  hauling  freight  trains  over  the 
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Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  as  compared  with  the  easy  grades  in  the  val- 
leys, where  they  do  not  exceed  twenty  feet  to  the  mile? 
A. — Fully  five  to  one. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  two  and  a  half  to  one? 

A. — No.  This  is  a  comparison  between  the  actual  power  of  an  engine 
to  handle  cars  on  a  twenty  foot  grade  and  a  dead  level.  The  Governor's 
question  is  the  comj^arative  cost  of  moving  the  trains  over  the  maximum 
grades  as  compared  with  the  level  grades.  It  requires  five  times  the 
power. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Now,  as  regards  the  maintenance  on  those  high  grades? 

A. — It  costs  a  great  deal  more.  I  cannot  give  you  the  actual  com- 
parative cost,  but  it  is  three  or  four  times  greater — that  is,  including 
rolling  stock. 

Q. — -Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  estimate  of  the  construction 
and  repairing  of  snowsheds? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  in  the  construction  of  the  snowsheds. 
That  was  not  in  the  cost  of  the  first  construction  of  the  road.  I  speak 
now  of  the  maintenance  of  the  track. 

Q. — In  addition  to  that,  then,  is  the  cost  of  keeping  these  snowsheds 
in  repair? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Take  into  consideration  the  additional  force  required,  engines  and 
men,  at  the  stations  along  the  snowy  portions  of  the  road. 

A. — That  will  be  an  element  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sheds  over 
the  road.  We  are  compelled  to  keep  a  large  additional  force  of  men 
during  one  month,  at  least,  to  keep  the  road  open  during  the  Winter 
months. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — Taking  into  consideration  the  construction  of  the  snowsheds,  how 
would  that  particular  portion  of  the  road  compare  with  the  other  roads 
in  the  valley? 

A. — The  expense  is  five  to  six  times  as  much. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  prices  charged  for  freight 
over  the  mountains? 

A. — t-Jenerally  so,  but  I  am  not  up  in  the  details  of  the  freight  tariff. 

Q. — You  are,  also,  with  the  freight  charged  in  the  valleys? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  on  the  mountainous  por- 
tion as  compared  with  the  service  rendered  in  the  valleys,  are  the  rates 
greater  or  less  on  the  mountains? 
•    A. — They  are  less. 

Q. — Will  you  give  the  equivalent  of  level  line  for  the  distance  from 
Eocklin  to  the  summit,  taking  the  elevation  into  account? 

A. — The  actual  length  is  eightj'-three  miles.  The  difference  in  alti- 
tude is  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  That  altitude 
is   equal  to  an  additional  distance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
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miles,  making  the  equivalent  distance  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
miles. 

Q. — Xow  take  the  distance  from  the  summit  to  the  State  line,  and  take 
the  grades  there  and  make  the  comparison  upon  the  same  basis  as  you 
did  the  other? 

A. — The  distance  from  the  summit  to  the  State  line  is  thirty-three 
miles.  The  altitude  of  the  State  line  is  iive  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet.  The  difference  in  altitude  of  the  two  points  is  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet,  and  the  equivalent  dis- 
tance of  level  ground  would  be  ninety-three  miles,  which  added  to  the 
thirtj^-three  miles  would  make  it  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

Q. — Then  the  actual  opei'ating  of  the  road  from  Eocklin  to  the  State 
line  is  equal  to  how  many  miles? 

A. — It  is  equivalent  to  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles. 

Q. — And  the  ac.ual  distance  by  measurement? 

A. — It  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 

Q. — What  i^roportion  would  that  be? 

A. — Xearly  five  to  one.  It  is  four  and  seventj'-one  one  hundredths — 
nearly  five  times. 

Q. — Does  that  agree,  then,  with  the  other  estimates  from  an  entirely 
different  stand-point? 

A. — Yes,  it  does. 

Q. — If  the  road  stoppeil  at  Truckee  it  would  be  five  times  as  much. 
Truckee  is  the  commercial  point? 

A. — Yes;  that  would  be  so.  It  is  the  more  natural  point  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  is  the  highest  grade  on  the  Western  Pacific  road,  between 
San  Leandro  and  Stockton? 

A. — Fifty -two  and  nine  tenths  feet  to  the  mile.  That  is  without  regard 
to  the  curvature,  which  must  be  added  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Can  you  go  through  the  same  calculatioli  from  Bantas  to  Ellis,  in 
the  same  way  as  to  the  summit. 
A. — Yes. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Take  the  road  from  Eocklin  to  Truckee.  What  is  that  road 
equivalent  to  in  a  road  on  a  level  grade? 

A. — It  is  equivalent  to  a  road  five  times  its  length. 

Q. — Now,  I  want  to  know  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Western 
Pacific  road.     Do  you  know  how  many  cars  an  engine  will  haul  there? 

A. — I  think  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  a  maximum  load. 

Q. — That  will  be  not  quite  double.  You  say  nine  ears  is  a  maximum 
load? 

A. — Yes,  on  the  maximum  grades  of  the  Central  Pacific  road.  The 
actual  distance  from  Ellis  to  Altamont  is  fourteen  miles.  Its  equivalent 
distance  would  be  about  forty-two  miles. 

11 
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By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Take  it  from  the  summit  again,  down  to  Xiles? 

A. — The  actual  distance  from  the  summit  to  Niles  is  twenty-six  miles. 
The  grades  are  not  uniform;  there  are  some  portions  for  some  short 
distances  where  the  grade  is  considerably  below  the  maximum;  I  can- 
not state  exactly  without  referring  to  the  grades  what  the  equivalent 
would  be,  but  it  will  be  about  two  to  one;  I  should  say  fifty-two  miles. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — In  practice,  how  much  of  the  road  do  you  give  the  benefit  of  the 
grade?     Over  which  part  of  the  road  do  you  send  3-our  double  engine? 

A. — ^Ve  have  to  send  our  "  double  headers  "  over  the  whole  of  the 
road  in  which  this  maximum  grade  occurs,  although  there  maj'  be  some 
intervening  portions  of  the  road  in  which  the  grades  are  lighter.  A 
short  section  of  this  maximum  grade  makes  a  ruling  grade  for  that 
division,  and  trains  must  be  made  up  with  reference  to  the  ruling  grade. 

Q. — Between  what  points  do  you  make  up  the  trains? 

A. — Between  Xiles  and  Ellis. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

*Q. — "What  is  that  distance? 

A. — Forty  miles,  and  its  equivalent  distance  would  be  ninety-four 
miles.     I  do  not  state  that  exactly,  but  it  is  very  near  it. 

Q. — Xow,  on  all  roads,  making  up  freight  trains,  you  make  them  up 
with  reference  to  the  maximum  grade  they  must  j)ass  over? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So,  on  the  California  Pacific,  its  having  heavy  grades  in  a  portion 
of  the  road,  necessitates  trains  being  made  up  from  Sacramento  and 
Yallejo  with  reference  to  the  heavy  grade  and  the  power  of  the  engine 
required  over  that  heavy  grade? 

A. — Yes,  they  must  be  so  made  up,  or  else  you  must  keep  additional 
power  constantly  at  these  points  to  keep  the  train  going. 

By  the  Clinirman. 

Q. — What  are  the  points  on  that  road  between  which  you  use  the 
additional  power? 

A. — Between  Bridgeport  and  Xapa  Junction  our  grades  are  eighty-five 
feet,  without  the  curve.  This  is  the  jjortion  on  which  the  power  is 
indispensable. 

Q. — Do  they  make  up  the  trains  with  the  extra  power  and  run  them 
through  to  Bridgeport  from  Xapa  Junction,  or  other  points? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  1  think  in  actual  practice  the  trains  have  been  made  up 
from  Sacramento  or  Davisville  Junction,  where  the  Marysville  trains 
connect,  and  run  through  to  Yallejo.  They  are  made  up  there  with 
reference  to  this  grade. 

Q. — In  practical  ojieration  of  the  roads  you  cannot  always  conform 
your  trains  to  the  precise  distance  within  which  the  heavy  grades 
occur? 

A. — Xot  always. 
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By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Among  railroad  engineers  what  is  the  estimated  cost  of  starting 
and  stopping  a  freight  train? 

A. — I  think  it  is  estimated,  generally,  too  low.  It  is  usuall}'  estimated 
that  the  starting  and  stopping  of  an  ordinary  freight  train,  of  say  thirty 
cars,  costs  one  dollar,  but  I  think  it  costs  often  enough  from  three  to 
four;  that  is,  in  doing  the  ordinary  business  of  the  freight  as  regards 
switching  and  so  forth. 

Q. — When  you  stop  at  a  station  and  have  a  car  to  switch  off,  what  is 
it  commonly  estimated  to  cost? 

A. — 1  think  that  the  ordinary  estimate  is  much  below  the  actual  cost, 
because  there  is  a  large  element  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  handling  of 
cars  in  that  manner,  and  more  cars  are  damaged  and  more  actual  repairs 
are  required  in  consequence  of  this  very  handling  than  by  any  other 
incident  or  accident  to  cars  during  their  whole  journey,  and  I  take  it 
that  if  there  were  any  way  of  keeping  an  account  the  amount  would 
come  not  to  a  dollar  only  but  from  three  to  five  dollars. 

Q. — When  a  car  is  loaded  and  marked  for  a  way  station,  in  practice 
how  far  does  that  car  generally  run? 

A. — Well,  I  should  say  that  ordinarily  it  runs  from  six  to  eight  times 
the  distance  necessary  for  the  actual  service  required  of  stopping  at  the 
way  station. 

Q. — It  goes  until  it  finds  some  other  transferring  point,  and  that  is  more 
frequently  a  terminal  station  than  a  w'ay  station? 

A. — Yes;  it  often  has  to  be  hauled  back  the  entire  distance — very 
frequently. 

Q. — From  your  knowledge  of  railroading  is  it  jDractieable  to  fix  an 
arbitrary  rate  for  freights  and  passengers  for  all  roads  that  will  be  just 
to  all  roads? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  not;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

Q. — An  arbitrary  rate,  under  which  a  road  with  easy  grades,  curves, 
and  doing  a  large  amount  of  business  miglit  operate,  and  which  wouhl 
regulate  the  business  there,  would  be  prohibitor}' to  roads  of  more  costly 
construction,  heavier  grades  and  curves,  and  with  less  business? 

A. — Certainly. 

(I. — Could  you  fix  an  arbitrary  rate,  having  reference  to  the  various 
kinds  of  goods,  that  shall  be  just  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  railroads? 

A. — No;  under  the  circumstances  under  wliich  roads  are  built  and 
operated  you  cannot.  If  the  actual  cost  of  the  road  was  capable  of 
being  fixed,  the  actual  cost  of  its  maintenance  known,  and  the  amount 
of  business  it  would  do,  then  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  fixing  an 
arbitrary  tariff  which  would  not  be  entirely  unjust  as  regards  that  road; 
but  that  not  being  the  cas^e,  and  all  of  these  elements  being  so  variable, 
as  they  are  in  all  roads,  not  only  in  diftcrent  roails,  but  in  the  same  road — 
business  constantly  fluctuating  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  contingencies — I  do  not  think  it  jwssible  to  fi.K  an 
arbitraiy  rate  that  would  be  just  for  any  one  road,  much  less  that  would 
be  just  when  applied  to  all  roads. 

Q. — Would  it  be  treating  shij)pers  fairlj^  and  equally  to  shij)  and  charge 
accoi'ding  to  the  service  performed — to  charge  a  man  who  occupies  the 
space  of  a  car  with. very  light  goods,  such  as  brooms,  the  same  per  ton 
that  you  would  charge  another  shipper  who  should  have  an  average 
class  ol' goods  that  would  permit  of  putting  in  ten  tons  to  a  car? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  think  you  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  shipper 
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■who  had  the  average  chiss  of  goods.  Tou  would  compel  him  to  pay  as 
much  for  the  car  as  3'ou  would  ask  for  ten  times  the  quantity  from  the 
other.  To  charge  the  same  per  ton  would  be  to  render  more  service  for 
one  man  than  you  do  for  the  other  for  the  same  amount  of  compensa- 
tion. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  constructing  Eastern  roads  ? 

A. — To  some  extent,  j'es,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  find  it  necessarj*,  from  your  experience  of  the  heavy  rains 
of  California,  to  construct  ditierent  or  more  or  less  extensive  waterways 
than  3'ou  would  in  the  Eastern  States  generally  ? 

A. — My  experience  has  been  that  we  have  to  incur  a  much  greater 
expense  here  for  the  construction  of  waterways  than  we  do  on  the  ordi- 
■aarj  roads  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  first  phice,  the  rain  in  Califor- 
nia, as  is  well  known,  all  occurs  during  an  interval  of  a  very  few  months, 
and  we  must  provide  not  only  for  the  total  annual  amount  of  rainfall, 
but  for  the  maximum  amount  that  maj^  fall  during  these  few  months  of 
excessive  rain.  Then,  again,  in  the  construction  of  the  earlier  roads  of 
this  State,  and  even  to  the  present  time,  there  are  no  reliable  data  from 
which  we  can  determine  the  actual  amount  of  waterway  required.  In 
the  older  States  and  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States,  the  oijcrations  of  the  annual  raintall  have  been  recorded 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  The  customary,  and  in  fact,  the  only  safe 
method  in  calculating  the  amount  of  water,  is  to  base  it  upon  the  data 
so  made.  The  calculations  of  the  amount  of  water  at  any  particular 
point  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  the  area  of  Avatershed  to  be 
ilrained;  the  amount  of  annual  rainfall;  and  the  maximum  amount 
which  has  ever  been  recorded  as  one  fall  during  s.uy  particular  period  in 
that  particular  section  of  country.  In  this  countr}'  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  no  such  data.  We  are  obliged  to  act  as  our  judgment 
may  best  dictate;  the  various  ways  that  maj- be  necessary  to  pass  the 
water;  the  size  of  bridges  and  culverts  at  ditierent  points.  As  is  well 
known,  our  ravines  on  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains  during  the  Sum- 
mer season  are  dry,  and  in  the  Winter  season  may  become  rivers  and 
torrents,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  seasons,  perhaps  for 
a  term  of  several  j'ears.  There  are  no  marks  remaining  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  amount  of  water  that  has  flowed  through  these  drains 
at  difi^"erent  points,  or  which  may  be  likely  to  fall  and  require  an  outlet, 
consequently  we  are  compelled  to  base  our  calculations  upon  the  best 
•  information  we  can  get  from  the  residents  of  the  locality,  and  we  are 
frequently  misinformed.  We  have  found  that  our  estimates  were  below 
the  actual  rains  of  the  country.  Xow,  during  this  rain  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  upon  the  Western  Pacific  there  are  several  points  where  we  have 
had  large  culverts  washed  away  and  embankments  washed  away  at 
points  where  before  the  construction  of  the  road  the}*  never  had  a  drop 
of  water  pass  through,  where  they  have  been  perfectly  dry;  jet  these 
culverts  were  constructed,  as  we  supposed,  large  enough,  basing  our 
estimate  upon  the  best  information  we  could  get  from  residents  and  old 
settlers.  AVe  found,  as  I  stated  before,  that  we  had  been  at  fault,  and 
made  them  too  small,  and  these  contingencies  are  constantly  arising  and 
will  arise  continually  until  we  have  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  our 
calculations. 
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By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Question. — Has  the  damage   been  very  heavy  to  the  railroads  with 
which  3"ou  are  connected? 
Answer. — In  the  valleys,  yes. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question.— Ujion  the  Western  Paeitie  road,  before  these  last  rains,  do 
you  know  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  engineers  of  your  own  road, 
as  well  as  of  such  Eastern  engineers  as  have  jjassed  over  it  and  looked 
at  it,  as  to  whether  the  waterways  were  sufficient  or  not?  If  so,  what 
was  it? 

Answer. — 1  think  I  do.  I  know  the  ojiinion  of  the  engineers  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  road,  and  have  also  heard  opinions 
expressed  by  a  number  of  engineers  from  the  Eastern  States,  who  passed 
over  tj»e  road,  (many  of  them  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of  care), 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the  universal  opinion,  both  of  ourselves  and 
others,  that  they  were  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  They 
considered  it  more  than  ample. 

Q. — What  has  been  the  expression  in  reference  to  it? 

A. — The  expression,  so  far  as  came  to  my  knowledge  was  that  the 
waterways  were  more  than  sufficient. 

Q — Are  they  more  than  are  usual  in  the  Eastern  States? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  an  expression  of  comparison  with 
those  in  the  East. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — What  did  the  Government  Comfnissioners  say  about  the  water- 
waj's  provided  in  the  Central  Pacific  railroad? 

A. — I  recollect  particularly  that  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  we 
had  provided  two  or  three  times  as  much  waterway  as  was  necessary. 

Q. — What  did  they  say  about  the  San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumnc  llivers? 

A. — I  am  verj'  contiilent  they  made  similar  expressions  with  regard  to 
these  streams.  I  passed  over  the  road  with  the  Government  officials 
myself,  some  of  whom  were  engineers  of  large  experience  (larger  proba- 
bly than  any  one  on  this  coast),  and  they  all  gave  this  as  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  them.  Their  opinion  was  that  our  waterway's,  in  the  cases  of 
many  of  the  principal  streams — say  the  Mokelumne  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  and  the  Alameda  and  San  Antonio  Creeks,  wei'e  much  larger 
than  were  required. 

Q. — What  has  it  resulted  in  this  Winter;  were  they  sufficient,  or  not, 
judging  from  actual  experience  this  Winter? 

A. — From  our  experience  this  Winter,  our  waterways  over  the  larger 
streams  have  been  sufficient  for  this  Winter's  water,  but  I  will  state  also, 
tliat  in  the  largest  streams  the  water  has  not  been  nearlj-  up  to  what  is 
high  water  mark,  while  the  smaller  streams  have  been  high  in  many 
places,  and  have  lirokcn  away  our  bridges  and  culverts,  and  broken 
away  our  einljankinents.  In  the  larger  streams  the  water  lias  in  no 
instance  risen  within  several  feet  of  their  former  high  water  mai'ks. 

(i. — Do  you  know  any  of  tlie  facts  in  rel'erence  to  the  California 
Pacific,  to  show  wiiat  was  the  opinion  of  leading  engineers  wilii  refer- 
ence to  tlie  road  belbre  the  rain,  and  what  has  been  the  practical  expe- 
rience this  Winter? 
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A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  engineers  in  regard  to  that  road  befoi-e  rain.  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  until  within  these  last  few  mouths,  so  that  I  only  know  the 
facts  that  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  storms. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  whether  the  construction — the  trestlework — was 
considered  a  substantial  work  between  Sacramento  and  Davisville,  under 
the  ordinary  rules  of  engineering,  or  not? 

A. — Well,  as  I  stated  before  (I  have  always  had  my  own  opinion 
about  it).  I  have  never  heard  any  expression  of  opinion  about  it. 

Q. — Can 'you  state  what  it  will  cost  to  place  the  California  Pacific  in 
the  position  it  was  in  before  the  rains? 

A. — JSTo,  I  would  not  like  to  state.  I  have  made  no  estimate,  and  I 
cannot  do  it  without  a  proper  examination.  I  can  only  say  that  it  will 
cost  a  large  sum — several  hundred  thousand  dollars.. 

Q. — In  the  Eastern  States,  I  understand  that  professional  engineers 
have  fixed  rules,  and  reliable  rules,  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
waterways,  have  they  not? 

A. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  until  this  Winter,  I  Avould  like  to  know  if  engineers  have 
the  same  rule  for  the  construction  of  railroads  (or  as  perfect  a  rule)  in 
this  State? 

A. — They  have  not,  sir.  It  is  still  a  matter  to  be  found  out  by  experi- 
ment and  observation — more  a  matter  of  observation.  It  requires  data, 
in  order  to  determine  that  question,  which  we  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of. 

Q. — You  consider  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this 
State,  is  controlled  by  different  rules  in  this  respect,  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union? 

A. — It  is  undoubtedly  so.  In  England,  they  have  more  accurate  data 
for  regulating  these  things  than  even  in  the  Eastern  States — also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Q. — Would  you  consider  it  wise  for  us  to  fix  a  rigid  tariff,  until  the 
rules  for  the  construction  of  railroads  are  laid  down  as  well  as  they  are 
in  the  Eastern  States? 

A. — I  should  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  frame 
a  law  of  that  kind  that  would  do  justice  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  to  close  the  construction  account  of  a  railroad,  until 
after  some  several  seasons  have  passed  over,  in  this  State? 

A. — No,  sir.  Our  construction  account  is  not  closed  on  any  line  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

By  Mr.  &t.inford. 

Q. — la  the  railroad  system  more  than  partiallj-  developed  in  this  Statt? 

A. — It  is  not. 

Q. — Only  to  a  small  extent? 

A. — Only  to  a  .small  extent. 

Q. — How  many  lines  of  road  are  now  in  course  of  construction  in  this 
State,  that  you  are  connected  with? 

A. — The  Ca  ifornia  and  Oregon,  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  San  Joaquin  divisi'on,  the  San  Pablo  and  Tulare,  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific,  between  Ilealdsburg  and  Cloverdale. 
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Q. — Will  you  please  state,  in  general  terms,  the  approximate  figure 
you  think  it  will  cost  to  put  the  roads  you  are  connected  with  into  repair 
after  the  damages  caused  by  this  late  rain? 

A. — It  will  cost  not  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

Bij  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — 1  would  like  to  ask  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  difference  in  cost 
of  running  a  train  up  a  grade  or  down  a  grade? 

A. — That  is  a  matter  that  has  never  been  proj^erly  (that  is,  accurate!}') 
determined;  but  my  opinion,  based  upon  experience  and  observation,  is 
that  in  the  operating  of  a  road  for  a  term  of  years  over  a  grade  like  the 
one  we  are  operating  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  if  a  careful  account  could 
be  kept,  the  result  would  be  that  it  cost  more  to  run  down  the  grade 
than  to  go  up,  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  wheels  and  rails. 
The  only  item  in  which  there  is  an}^  less  expense  is  in  the  item  of  fuel. 

Major  E.  P.  Hammond 

AVas  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Question — You  are  a  civil  engineer? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  a  practical  railroad  man? 

A. — I  have  been  connected  with  railroads  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

Q. — Superintending  them? 

A. — In  the  general  management  of  railroads,  yes. 

Q. — You  are  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  road? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  of  the  California  Pacific? 

A. — Cieneral  Manager  of  the  California  Pacific. 

Q. — And  all  their  roads  connecting?  • 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  from  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  roa<ls  and  the 
business  they  have  been  doing,  could  they  afford  to  operate  under  the 
rates  provided  in  these  bills  under  consideration? 

A. — Xo,  they  could  not  operate  at  all;  I  have  looked  over  these  bills 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q. — Major,  do  you  know  whether  the  California  Pacific  TJailroad, 
cither  under  3'our  management  or  under  the  previous  management,  has 
ever  been  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  its  bonds? 

A. — It  never  did  pay  them,  either  the  operating  expenses  or  the  inter- 
est u])on  its  bonds,  from  the  time  it  first  started. 

Q. — Has  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad  ever  been  able  to 
make  a  dividend? 

A. — They  have  never  paid  a  dividend  yet. 

Q. — Did  they  ever,  in  an}-  one  year,  make  more  than  the  inferest  upon 
the  cost  of  the  road,  over  and  aliove  the  operating  expenses? 

A. — In   one  year  (18(58-09)  we    had  a  good  year,  crops  were  good, 
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any  other  year,  either  before  or  since. 

Q. — You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mi'.  Montague — do  you  concur  with 
him  in  reference  to  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  roads  on  heavy  and 
easy  grades? 

A. — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do.  It  is  more  limited  than  Mr. 
Montague's.  The  grades  we  have  to  contend  with  on  the  old  San  Jose, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  are  fifty -two  feet  to  the  mile.  Whilst 
my  experience  is  less  than  Mr.  Montagues  I  agree  with  his  opinions  as 
to  the  cost. 

Q. — You  are  conversant  with  the  damages  done  to  the  various  roads 
in  this  State  with  which  Mr.  Montague  is  connected  in  the  late  storms. 
What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  possible  cost  to  put  them  in  good 
condition  ? 

A. — Vrell,  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  he  rather  understated  it. 
There  must  be  at  least  forty  miles  of  the  California  Pacific  road  requiring 
repairs  that  would  amount  almost  to  reconstruction.  There  is  the  dis- 
tance from  here  to  Davisville,  and  from  Knight's  Landing  to  Marj-sville, 
(to  be  sure  you  cannot  arrive  exactly  at  it)  the  exi^enses  of  jjutting  this 
in  order  would  be  almost  equal  to  building  an  entirely  new  road.  Along 
the  line  of  the  road,  too,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  damage  that  has  to  be 
repaired  at  great  cost.  I  put  the  entire  loss  at  more  than  Mr.  Montague 
does. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  upon  the  future  construc- 
tion of  railroads  in  this  State  were  these  bills  to  become  law? 

A. — Practically  stopping  it  all. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  roads, 
so  far  as  their  bonds  were  concerned,  by  the  passing  of  this  law? 

A. — It  must  be  very  injurious. 

Q. — In  your  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  this  State,  do  you  con.sider 
that  any  or  several  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
under  this  law. 

A. — I  do  not  think  any  short  roads  would  run  at  all;  it  would  stop  the 
roads  running  out  of  Stockton  and  Visalia,  the  little  road  down  at  Los 
Angeles,  the  road  from  .Marysville  to  Oroville,  probably,  the  Xapa  Valley 
road  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  road.  These  would  be  stopped  utterly; 
they  could  not  pay  tj^e  expenses  of  running. 

Q. — Can  you  move  all  classes  of  goods  for  all  distances  for  the  jjresent 
maximum  rate  allowed  bj'  law? 

A.— ^N'o,  sir.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  tariff  we  are  compelled  to 
divide  the  goods  into  classes,  and  charge  some  according  to  their  bulk, 
and  according  to  their  cost.  Some  are  worth  and  v.'ill  pay  more. 
Whether  they  are  easily  handled  or  difficult  to  handle,  easily  hurt  or  not 
easily  hurt,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  taritf. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  necessar}'  that  for  the  interest  of  the  railroad 
and  the  public  the  same  tariff  as  is  adopted  in  the  East  should  be 
adopted  on  the  roads  in  this  State? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  shijjper  and  importer,  as  well 
as  for  the  railroad,  to  take  the  same  tariff  as  the  Eastern  roads.  You 
can  hardly  arrange  a  taritf  by  which  anybody  would  know  what  they 
had  to  pa}-  East  unless  it  was  done  in  that  way. 

Q. — Boj'ou  think  it  is  possible  to  fix  an  arbitrary  tariff'  that  shall 
affect  all  railroads  and  permit  the  operating  and  construction  of  the 
roads? 

A. — No,  sir.     What  would  do  for  one  would  not  do  for  another.     The 
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traffic  and  travel,  tbe  difference  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  road,  that  form  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  "construction  of  the  proper  tariff'.  There  is  a  direct  question  sug- 
gested to  me  by  reading  these  bills.  It  would  make  a  very  great  hard- 
ship on  a  large  class  of  shippers,  in  fact,  practically  throw  them  out  of 
the  market  entirely.  After  fixing  here  in  this  bill  (Mr.  Freeman's)  the 
maximum  rates  for  transporting  freight,  he  further  adds  that  all  loading 
and  unloading  of  freight  shall  be  done  by  or  at  the  expense  of  said  rail- 
road company.  Now,  the  adojjtion  of  that  rule  would  absolutely  prevent 
the  transporting  of  several  articles  of  commerce,  as,  for  instance,  hay 
and  wood  would  never  be  bought  in  San  Francisto  at  all.  The  practical 
mode  of  handling  these  things  is  about  this:  A  man  has  a  quantity  of 
hay  which  he  wants  to  send  to  market;  he  gets  his  switch  put  where  it 
is  convenient  to  him,  perhaps  between  two  stations,  where  the  railroad 
companj-  could  not  possibly  keep  any  force  of  men  to  load  up  goods. 
When  he  wants  a  car  he  notifies  the  agent  at  the  nearest  station,  a  car 
is  switched  off,  and  he  is  permitted  to  load  his  own  goods. 

We  can  so  bring  it  to  market  at  a  cost  he  can  stand;  but  if  the  rail- 
road compaiiy  were  compelled  to  keep  a  staff  of  men  at  that  point,  the 
result  would  be  that  we  could  not  haul  it,  and  he  could  not  sell  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  wood.  He  wants  to  bring  it  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railroad  line,  with  the  least  hauling.  He  goes  and  loads 
his  own  wood,  if  he  has  an  amount  of  wood  that  warrants  it,  and  it  is 
hauled  by  the  railroad  company  at  a  low  price.  If  the  railroad  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  keep  men  to  do  the  loading,  it  would  practically 
stop  the  trade.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to  grain. 
We  have  several  switches  along  our  road  that  are  put  in  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  farmers.  If  they  were  obliged  to  haul  their  grain  to  a 
station  it  would  cost  them  a  good  deal  more  than  to  haul  it  to  a  switch 
and  load  it  up.  It  would  really  be  a  hardship  to  the  producer.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  lumber  mills  and  saw  mills,  and  all  that  sort  of  work. 

On  the  iSan  Jose  road  we  haul  a  great  deal  of  lumber  from  Eedwood 
City  south.  We  switch  cars  off  on  the  side  track,  where  we  have  no 
station.  The  cars  are  switched  on  the  train  and  hauled  at  the  least  price 
we  can  afford  to  haul  at.  If  we  had  to  keep  men  there  we  could  not 
haul  it. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Your  observations  are  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Facific? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  tariff  that  is  proposed 
in  one  of  these  bills  is  lower  than  I  know  of  in  the  Eastern  roads — three 
cents  per  mile,  for  passengers.  Now,  tiiey  chai-ge  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  from  Dubois  to  Washington,  and  there  are  more  people  go 
over  that  road  in  a  day  than  go  over  the  roads  in  this  Htate  in  a  week; 
yet  they  get  more  there  than  is  allowed  in  this  bill.  I  know,  too,  that 
it  is  eight  dollars  i'rom  Washington  to  New  York.  It  is  a  road  that  I 
was  ver^'  conversant  with.  They  run  ten  or  twelve  trains  a  day  each 
way,  and  an  enormous  number  of  passengers,  .yet  they  charge  more  tlian 
this  tariff  allows  here.  Tlie  great  dilfiulty  about  arranging  a  tariff 
here  is  this:  that,  i)ractically,  j-ou  run  your  cars  for  eight  months  in  tho 
year  twice  the  distance  it  is  necessary  to  run  them  to  carry  the  articles. 
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In  the  grain  season,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  we  run  to  Gilroy  and 
have  return  freight  during  that  time;  but  all  the  balance  of  the  year  we 
go  down  with  full  trains,  and  come  back  with  empty  ones.  There  is 
nothing  produced  there  worth  siJeaking  of,  except  wood,  so  that  it  is 
totally  unlike  the  Eastern  States,  where  you  have  got  manufactured 
articles  and  raw  material;  one  traveling  one  way,  and  the  other  the 
other,  all  the  time,  so  that  you  run  with  full  trains  each  way.  Here  we 
practically  run  two  miles  for  one,  at  least.  I  would  state  another  thing 
that  comes  within  my  own  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  freight. 
On  the  old  San  Jose  road  (which  is  probably  the  best  paying  road  in 
California,  for  the  number  of  miles),  up  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  from  the  time  the  road  was  constructed,  the  freight  trains  never 
paid  their  running  expenses;  in  fact,  that  company  would  have  been 
better  off  by  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  they  had  never 
run  a  freight  train  over  it  up  to  that  time.  That  year  was  the  first  that 
a  freight  train  ever  paid  anything  over  that  road.  We  have  had  one 
good  year  since  then,  when  we  had  a  big  crop;  but  from  the  time  they 
first  ran  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  fifty  miles,  till  then,  the  freight 
trains  never  did  jjay  their  expenses  in  any  one  year.  It  is  a  good  road, 
nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  running  through  the  largest  towns  and 
the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — How  would  it  do  to  reduce  the  maximum  rates  from  fifteen  cents 
to  seven  cents? 

A. — It  would  have  this  effect,  whereas  it  would  put  the  chai'ges  down 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  it  would  necessarily  injure  others  by  compel- 
ling the  companies  to  advance  other  rates. 

Q. — What  influence  would  it  have  on  the  agricultural  portion  of  this 
State  to  raise  the  maximum  to  thirty? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the  tariff  at  all  in  that  portion  of 
the  State.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  State  where  we  lose  on  it,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  we  will  charge  perhaps  seven  cents  per  ton, 
and  make  them  come  equal  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  maximum 
was  retluced  we  would  have  to  charge  higher  where  we  run  cheap,  in 
order  to  pay  what  we  lose. 

Q. — Would  you  charge  higher  for  the  products  of  the  farmers  in  this 
case? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  agricultural  rates,  because  gen- 
erally we  are  running  over  level  ground,  and  the  object  of  the  railroad 
company  is  of  course  to  bring  everything  it  can,  and  to  put  everything 
down  as  low  as  it  can  be  hauled,  in  order  to  increase  the  business.  It 
would  affect  it,  distinctly,  if  jow  were  to  put  the  maximum  down  below 
fifteen  cents,  because  then,  as  I  say,  yoxi  would  have  to  charge  up  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  money  we  should  lose. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Supposing  it  was  put  down  to  seven  or  ten  cents  ujion  all  classes 
of  freight,  could  the  railroad  company  afford  to  do  business  from  station 
to  station  at  that  rate? 

A. — It  would  not  pay.  The  policy  of  the  railroad  company  then  would 
be  to  put  it  up  on  certain  freight.  We  are  now  carrying  freight  from 
San  Francisco  for  five  dollars  per  ton;    if  the  maximum  was  reduced 
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from  fifteen  cents  to  seven  cents  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  sixty 
cents  per  ton  more — that  is,  perhaps,  on  five  sixths  of  the  business  of 
that  road. 

Q. — "Would  not  the  railroad  company  decline  to  carry  some  goods  at 
all? 

A. — They  "vvould  have  to  do  so  in  many  instances. . 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — As  a  common  carrier,  is  not  the  railroad  unable  to  refuse  any 
freight  that  is  offered? 

A. — If  the  law  requires  that  the  railroad  company  must  take  all  freight 
that  they  are  offered,  as  a  common  carrier,  then,  as  a  railroad  expert  I 
would  advise  the  solution  of  the  diiJiculty  by  abolishing  the  station.  I 
think  that  Avould  solve  the  difficulty,  and  is  probably  the  way  they  would 
do. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Suppose  there  was  a  large  broom  factory  ten  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, ancl  they  would  require  you  to  move  their  brooms  for  seven  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  do  you  think  you  could  afford  to  do  that.  Do  you  not 
think  you  would  abolish  that  station? 

A.— Yes. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Was  your  road  to  San  Jose  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  i^rinciples  of  the  construction  of  railroads? 

A. — Well,  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  was  constructed 
by  W.  J.  Lewis,  and  he  probably  at  that  time  was  the  most  experienced 
railroad  engineer  on  the  coast.     He  built  that  road. 

Q. — Were  the  waterways  sufficient? 

A. — I  have  often  talked  to  Lewis  about  it.  Lewis  was  under  the 
impi'ession  that  he  had  allowed  ample  waterways. 

Q. — Was  that  your  oj^inion  till  before  the  last  rains? 

A. — No;  the  first  rains  that  we  had  on  that  road  were  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  It  washed 
away  the  road  very  considerably.  Now,  owing  to  the  change  of  water- 
courses this  year  the  San  Joso  is  washed  away  in  places  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred'' and  sixty-six.  The  streams 
have  changed.  In  some  places  we  know  what  changes  them,  but  in 
others  we  do  not,  as  they  are  changed  from  causes  entirelj'  beyond  our 
observations.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  the  road  was  waslied 
away  twelve  miles  where  they  have  now  stood  perfectly.  That  proba- 
bly is  owing  to  an  increased  dam  made  by  the  water  comi)any  above  the 
road  since  tliat  time,  and  it  docs  not  find  its  outlet  across  the  road  as  it 
did  then.  Now,  down  on  the  San  Jose  the  road  is  washed  away  in  difi'er- 
ent  places  from  wliat  it  was  then.  The  reason,  really,  that  the  roads 
wash  away  so  much  in  tliis  country  is  not  entirely  from  the  i'act  that 
the}'  were  constructed  with  too  little  Avaterways,  but  that  the  streams 
iheniselves  change,  and  the  I'orce  of  the  water  comes  from  a  dirt'erent 
direction  to  what  was  anticipated. 

(I. — Then  this  damage  is  not  the  result  of  defective  construction,  but 
should  be  charged  to  wear  and  tear? 

A. — It  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  defective  construction,  and  my 
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own  belief  is  that  no  matter  what  waterway  we  may  leave  the  road  is 
subject  at  times  to  be  washed  away. 

Q. — What  account  does  that  increase;  the  construction  account  or 
the  maintenance,  or  the  profit  and  loss  account? 

A. — The  company  may  keep  the  construction  account  open  and  charge 
it  to  construction.  If  the  road  was  considered  finished,  we  should 
charge  up  to  repairs. 

Q. — Is  railroad  engineering  in  the  State  of  California  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent from  any  Eastern  States,  or  is  there  any  Eastern  State  that  is 
like  it? 

A. — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  j^eculiar  country.  It  has  great 
peculiarities  in  the  seasons.  We  have  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  and  we 
have  a  regular  flood  about  once  in  ten  years;  it  has  been  so  ever  since 
I  have  been  here.  Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  I  was  here,  and  came 
up  to  the  Capitol  in  a  boat.  You  see  it  is  not  under  water  now,  because 
they  have  improved  the  levees.  On  account  of  the  very  heavy  rains 
occurring  within  short  periods  in  this  country  the  damage  periodically 
to  the  embankments  of  the  railroads  is  greater  and  more  sudden  and 
more  disastrous  to  the  companies  than  it  is  in  those  States  where  the 
rains  are  more  equally  distributed  and  more  gradual,  although  they  may 
extend  over  the  same  or  even  a  greater  length  of  time.  Pailroad 
engineering,  therefore,  in  the  State  of  California,  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  the  railroad  embankments  against  rains  and  storms,  is 
more  difficult  and  comparatively  experimental,  and  also  more  expensive 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Q. — What  is  the  highest  grade  on  the  San  Jose  Eoad? 

A. — Xearly  one  hundred  feet,  going  south. 

Q. — With  reference  to  what  stations,  or  between  what  stations,  do  you 
make  up  your  trains  to  cover  the  highest  grade  on  the  road? 

A. — Between  San  Francisco  and  llilbrae. 

Q.— How  far  is  that? 

A. — Seventeen  miles. 

Q. — Then  if  there  is  any  distance  between  San  Francisco  and  Milbrae 
station  that  is  not  on  the  high  grade  you  have  to  expend  a  greater  power 
over  that  distance  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  haul  the 
trains? 

A. — Certainly*.  The  ti'ains  are  made  up  with  reference  to  the  maxi- 
mum grade  for  the  distance.  We  make  up  the  trains  there  and  use  what 
we  call  a  "  helper  "  and  come  back  again,  because  we  have  no  repair 
shoi)s  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Everything  has  got  to  go  to  San 
Francisco.  We  use  what  we  call  a  "helper"  from  San  Francisco  to  Mil- 
brae, and  then  we  have  to  turn  back  again. 

Q. — That  is,  you  send  the  extra  engine  from  San  Francisco  to  Milbrae, 
and  then  it  has  to  come  back  without  a  load? 

A. — One  or  two,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q. — What  number  of  cars  does  an  ordinary  engine  take  over  that  high 
grade,  from  San  Francisco  to  Milbrae? 

A. — We  can  pull  up  with  the  best  engine  we  have  got,  about  twelve 
cars.     It  will  •'  crawl "  up  the  grade  with  about  twelve  cars. 

Q. — What  kind  of  an  engine  is  that? 

A. — The  engine  I  refer  to  has  a  live  foot  driving  wheel,  sixteen  by 
thirty-four  cylinder,  and  weighs  about  forty-live  tons  with  the  tender. 

Q. — What  is  the  weight  of  the  engines  on  the  Central,  used  on  the 
heavy  grades  from  Eocklin? 

A. — It  is  certainly  sixty  or  seventy  tons. 
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Q. — Do  jou  know  the  rate  per  mile  for  passengers  on  the  San  Jose 
road? 

A. — The  rate  per  mile  for  through  passengers  is  four  cents,  or  about 
that.     It  is  two  dollars  to  San  Jose — about  fifty  miles. 

By  Jlr.  Bell. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  road  in  the  State  now  that  is  not  jiaying 
expenses  on  freight;  that  is,  all  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested? 

A. — Well,  take  the  Vallejo  road,  for  instance,  as  it  lies  to-day.  "We 
are  probably  going  into  debt  every  month,  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  as  it  runs  to-day,  does  not 
begin  to  pay  operating  exjDenses. 

Q. — The  Sacramento  Valley  I'oad — do  you  know  that? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  begins  to  pay. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  railroad  companies  build  roads?  Is  it  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  roads,  over  and  above  the  costs,  that  they  extend  the 
roads.     How  do  they  raise  money? 

A. — There  is  a  good  deal  in  expectation.  I  have  heard  on  the  North 
Pacific  road  that  they  are  not  paying  to-day,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
road  will  be  a  good  investment  of  money  in  the  future.  I  have  had 
"something  to  do  with  the  extension  of  the  old  San  Jose  road — thirty 
miles,  to  Gilroy.  The  whole  of  that  was  not  constructed  out  of  the 
receipts  of  the  road. 

Q. — Now,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate,  would  that  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  and  the  extension  of 
these  roads? 

A. — You  have  an  arbitrary  rate  fixed  now. 

Q. — What  would  be  the  etfect  of  legislation  by  this  State?  Would  a 
chauge  from  the  maximum  rate  that  is  now  charged  seriously  effect  the 
roads  in  this  State? 

A. — It  would  be  prohibitory  to  the  extension  of  railroads  in  this  State. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  road  in  this  State  that  is  clearing 
ten  pci  Cell  I  upoii  tiie  whole  investment? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  any  road  that  is  doing  it. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  if  the  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  and  the  aids  by  a  proportional  reduction  of  the 
expenses  in  extending  the  lines  was  destroyed,  and  tlie  railroads  sep- 
arated from  one  management,  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  extensions 
as  separate  companies? 

A. — I  think  not.  It  decreases  the  expenses  of  Superintendents  and 
management,  and  it  enables  one  road  to  help  another  in  its  stock  of  men 
and  nuiterial.  It  only  requires  one  set  of  employes  at  the  machine 
shops,  one  set  of  managers,  and  one  purchasing  department  to  handle  the 
whole  of  the  roads. 

Q. — Have  you  an  idea  that  any  one  of  the  roads  now  in  process  of 
construction  in  this  State  could  iiroceed  witlt  the  work  as  independent 
companies? 
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A. — No,  sir,  they  could  not  live.  They  could  not  be  constructed  as 
independent  roads  at  all.  The  road  to  Bloomfield  no  company  in  the 
world  could  construct;  they  could  not  make  it  pay.  If  thej^  had  to 
have  difterent  managements,  ditferent  Superintendents,  and  machine 
shops,  it  would  be  prohibitory  to  the  construction.  They  could  not  do 
it. 

Q. — Do  you  suppose  anj-  company  could  afford  to  construct  the  road 
from  Gilroy  to  Watsonville? 

A. — No,  sir,  the}^  could  not  run  it. 

Q. — Or  the  road  up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  Lathrop,  as  an  inde- 
pendent road? 

A. — I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — The  railroad  between  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino — what  would 
be  the  eftect  on  that  if  this  bill  were  passed? 

A.^ — -They  would  not  build  it.  There  are  no  capitalists  on  that  branch 
would  put  money  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Wheaton. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  San  Jose  road  does  not  more  than 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  road?  , 

A. — I  do  not  know,  to-day,  exactly  how  it  is.  The  passenger  business 
up  to  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  when  I  left  the  road,  paid  very  well.  The  freight  business  never 
did  pay  over  and  above  its  expenses  for  one  year.  •  I  want  to  impress 
that  upon  the  committee  strongly.  I  have  made  a  close  examination 
into  all  their  business  from  the  time  they  started  to  the  time  I  took  hold 
of  it,  and  up  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  I  am  prepared  to  state 
distinctly  that  the  freight  train  never  did  make  its  expenses.  We 
charged  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
through,  and  a  little  more  on  way  freight — about  seven  cents. 

By  2Ir.  Stanford. 

Q. — How  much  did  it  increase  the  value  of  the  laud  from  San  Mateo 
to  San  Jose? 

A. — Several  hundred  per  cent,  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.    Wheaton. 

Q. — The  lands  when  that  road  was  made  were  at  seven  to  eight  dollars 
per  acre,  I  think? 

A. — Yes.  I  have  known  some  of  them  sell  for  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  dollars,  since. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  separation  or  consolidation  of  the  roads 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  State?- 

A. — There  is  no  question  that  the  business  of  the  State,  and  the  section 
of  country  through  which  the  road  passes,  can  be  handled  more  cheaply, 
and  better,  under  the  consolidation  than  it  could  be  under  separate  com- 
panies, but  I  think  it  makes  it  hard  on  the  companies,  inasmuch  as  it 
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raises  a  cry  of  monopoly,  and  makes  enemies  to  the  road.  I  think  the 
business  is  bandied  and  done  more  economically  than  it  could  under 
separate  roads  and  separate  managements. 

Q. — Is  there  not  much  business  done  on  the  railroad,  in  consequence 
of  the  consolidation  that  would  not  be  done  otherwise? 

A. — Yes,  it  creates  new  business.  Before  the  Southern  Pacific  bought 
out  the  San  Jose  road,  there  l>ecame  a  demand  for  lumber  out  on  the 
Livermore  country.  The  lumber  came  from  Eedwood  City,  and  w^e  had 
to  run  it  down  on  our  road,  and  it  would  go  to  its  destination,  on  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  Western  Pacific  charged  us  so  much  a  mile  for 
our  cars  on  that  road,  and  the  tarifif  was  increased  by  exactly  that 
much  that  we  had  to  pay  them.  Of  course,  the  cars  run  right  through 
now,  and  we  carry  lumber  on  the  two  roads  for  less  money  to-day. 

Q. — The  freight  may  be  taken  on  these  branch  roads  as  they  are 
feeders  to  the  main  line? 

A. — Yes.     It  would  not  pay  short  roads. 
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Friday,  February  2d,  1872. 
Colonel  G.  E.  Gray 
Was  called  as  a  "witness  before  the  committee. 
By  the  Chairman. 

Question. — What  is  your  profession? 

Answer. — I  am  a  civil  engineer.  « 

Q. — Your  residence?  • 

A. — My  present  residence  is  San  Francisco. 

Q. — Do  you  hold  any  official  position  with  reference  to  any  railroad  in 
this  State? 

A. — I  am  ftiief  Engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  and  its 
branches. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  construction  of  railroads? 

A. — I  have  been  engaged  in  railroad  construction  nearly  thirty  years. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  exjjerience  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
this  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long? 

A. — As  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific,  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Q. — We  have  met  here  to  ascertain,  bj'  investigation,  ■whether  that 
tariff  w^hich  is  fixed  in  the  second  section  of  this  bill  will  be  a  just  and 
l)roper  tariff  to  make  a  rigid  rule  for  all  the  railroads  of  this  State.  Can 
you  tell  us,  from  your  experience  as  a  civil  engineer,  what  elements  of 
information  are  necessary  to  be  understood  by  us  in  order  to  construct  a 
rigid  tariff  of  that  nature  to  apply  to  all  the  railroads  in  this  State? 

A. — Tiiis  proposition  has  been  investigated  very  largely  in  all  of  the 
Eastern  States,  that  is,  the  defining  of  a  rigid  tarifi"  wliicli  shall  govern 
all  of  the  roads,  and  as  yet  tliere  has  not  been  wisilom  and  experience 
sufficient  to  establish  such  a  tariff.  So  far  as  such  a  tariff  as  tliat  goes, 
and  for  these  prices  to  be  apjilied  to  the  oj)erations  of  all  the  roads  in 
this  State,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  o])erate  as  a  i)rohibition. 

Q. — In  constructing  such  a  tariff,  is  it  proper  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  length  of  the  road? 
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A. — The  length  of  the  road  always  comes  in  as  an  element  in  making 
uj)  a  tarirt'  of  rates  of  transportation.  Short  roads  are  largely  in  excess 
of  cost  over  longer  distances,  because  the  expense  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  the  station  expenses,  are  just  as  great  for  a  short  distance  as 
they  are  in  a  long  one.  The  item  which  you  have  to  consider  in  a  long 
distance  is  the  wear  and  tear,  and  use  of  capital,  on  the  increased  dis- 
tance. 

Q. — Is  it  proper  or  necessary  to  consider  the  character  of  the  freight — 
whether  it  shall  be  raw  material  or  manufactiired;  whether  it  is  the 
products  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is  the  products  of  labor? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  certain  classes  of  freights  are  bulky  as  compared  with 
others;  they  are  more  expensive  to  handle,  are  more  risky  in  transpor- 
tation, and  as  they  make  common  carriers  resj^onsible,  it  enters  hu'gely 
into  the  rate  for  insurance  on  goods  transported.  Light  goods  often- 
times occujiy  a  bulk  that  wouUl  till  up  a  car  to  its  full  carrying  cai^acity, 
and  yet  not  average  the  tonnage  of  the  car,  and  that  is  why  we  charge 
a  certain  rate,  making  it  arbitrary  on  goods.  You  might  take  one  class 
of  freight  and  get  ten  dollars  for  the  car,  wherefor  really  you  ought  to 
have  fifty.  AVhen  a  rigid  tariff  of  that  kind  is  made  up,  you  at  once 
encounter  the  practical  difficulties  of  working. 

Q. — Sujipose  that  freight  to  be  bars  of  gold  or  silver,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  railroad  company  should  charge  a  greater  rate  of  freight 
upon  gold  than  upon  an  equal  weight  in  lead? 

A. — All  these  are  questions  of  times  and  policj*.  The  road  might  have 
a  lai'ge  amount  of  transportation  of  lead,  and  the  great  probability  is 
would  have  but  a  small  amount  of  transportation  of  gold  in  that  form, 
80  that,  wMle  your  business  in  transporting  lead  would  occupy  your 
eqiBpment,  the  chances  are  that  you  might  not  have  but  one  load  or  par- 
tial load  in  transporting  gold  bars.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  any 
other  articles.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  railroads  ti-ansjjort  wool 
in  large  quantities.  Wool  is  light;  you  cannot  comiwess^  into  a  small 
compact  form;  therefore  you  cannot  afford  to  carry  wooT  at  the  same 
rate  as  you  would  carry  pig  metal  per  ton;  you  cannot  load  a  car  to  ten 
tons  capacity.  Again,  you  are  obliged  to  carry  wool  in  a  house  ear; 
you  could  carrj"  pig  iron  on  an  open  car.  Again,  going  back  to  the 
question  of  gold  and  lead,  the  company  would  be  expected  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  carrying  gold  bars  than  in  taking  pig  lead.  If 
they  lost  a  gold  bar  they  would  be  responsible  for  it;  consequently,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  an  allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  equipment  for 
transi^ortation,  as  they  have  to  observe  a  stricter  service. 

Q. — How  is  it  about  the  direction — suppose  the  freight  should  be  lead 
or  metal  of  any  kind  in  one  direction,  and  the  freight  back  is  ore,  which 
is  less  valuable  and  more  bulky? 

A. — There  are  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  transportation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  transporting 
a  car  over  the  entire  length  of  your  I'oad  emjjty,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing a  load  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  the  small  cost  of  transporting 
it  one  way  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  cost.  You  have  to  assume 
that  the  cars  must  be  taken  home  again,  so  that  when  your  trade  is  all 
in  one  direction,  you  have  virtually  a  double  service  to  perform. 

Q. — Suppose  that  this  law  should  be  enacted  the  same  as  it  is  drawn, 
and  that  should  operate  in  conjunction  with  another  law  that  compels 
a  common  carrier  to  take  all  freight  offered  to  him  at  some  price,  would 
your  rule  then  work  wherein  you  say  that  a  car  would  have  to  come 
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back  emiDty?  Suppose  the  ore  to  come  back  is  offered,  Tvould  it  be  fair 
policy  to  aj^ply  the  rigid  taritf  to  the  ore  as  \Yell  as  to  the  metal? 

A. — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  have  to  apply  such 
rule  as  that;  I  consider  it  as  wholly  impracticable,  because  you  cannot 
assume  that  the  disj^atcher  of  freights  has  any  guaranty  or  any  certainty 
whatever  of  that  car's  returning  to  him  loaded;  and  as  I  understand  the 
working  of  the  Central  Pacific  line  across  the  mountains,  the  preponder- 
ance of  trade  is  in  one  direction. 

Q. — Have  the  population  along  the  line  of  the  road  and  the  intervals 
between  the  ^^opulous  portions  of  the  country  to  be  considered  as  proper 
elements  to  be  considered  in  deciding  ujDon  the  rates  of  a  tariif? 

A. — Certainly;  through  a  populous  country  j^ou  can  afford  to  trans- 
port cheaper  than  you  can  in  a  sparsely  settled  country;  j-our  equipment 
or  cost  of  road  is  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  your  locomotive 
costs  just  about  as  luuch  to  run  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  as  it  must 
necessarily'  be  made  up  to  a  capacity  to  take  a  .load  up  to  a  certain  limit; 
and  if  you  have  but  a  little  material  to  transport,  of  course  it  must  needs 
be  done  at  a  greater  j^rice. 

Q. — Does  the  business  depend  ujion  the  population,  to  some  extent? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  in  a  populous  State,  would  the  rates  of  fare  be  greater  or 
less  than  in  a  sjiarsely  settled  State? 

A. — In  a  populous  State  you  could  afford  to  transport  passengers  and 
freights  at  much  lower  rates  than  you  could  in  a  sparsely  populated 
State. 

Q. — Has  the  construction  of  the  road,  that  is,  whether  it  is  constructed 
with  high  grades,  or  whether  it  is  level,  whether  it  has  many  or  few 
curves,  anything  to  do  with  the  tariff? 

A. — Certainly;  while  on  a  level  grade  your  tonnage  Is  large,  the  ton- 
nage on  our  maximum  grades  in  California,  with  the  same  motive  jjower, 
would  be  very  small. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  the  cari-ying  capacitj^? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Has  the  climate  through  which  the  road  runs  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  this  is  an  element  of  cost,  as  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  a  casual  observer  who  goes  across  the  mountains  and  sees 
ihu  aiiKjUMi  e.s.peiiuuu  ujjoii  it  for  taking  the  road  through  the  snows. 
It  is  true  that  the  road  might  dispense  with  the  snowsheds  there — the 
result  would  be  the  blocking  up  of  the  road,  irretrievably,  until  the  snow 
was  melted  away. 

Q. — Is  there  any  one  of  the  United  States  to  which  you  can  refer  for 
a  tariff  which  will  exactly  apply  to  the  roads  in  the  State  of  California, 
in  all  these  particulars  you  have  mentioned? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  one,  sii*.  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  a  good  many 
of  the  Eastern  States,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  can  compare  with 
them. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  can  name  a  State  that  has  as  high  grades  as  these? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  (3liio  Ifailroad,  there 
arc  grades  and  curves  as  high  and  sharp  as  on  our  lines  here,  but  they 
are  of  short  extent. 

Q. — J)oes  the  road  run  at  as  high  an  altitude  as  it  does  here? 

A. — No,  sir;  and  the  general  ascent  towards  the  summit  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  liaiiroad  on  each  side,  before  it  encounters  these  heavy 
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grades,  is  very  easy,  while  on  the  Central  Pacific,  across  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vudas,  it  makes  its  ascent  by  a  continuous  heavy  grade. 

Q. — This  dift'erence  in  altitude  of  the  road;  is  that  a  sufficient  differ- 
ence to  prevent  your  adopting  their  tariff  for  this  road,  if  everything 
else  was  equal? 

A. — If  everything  else  was  equal,  the  difference  in  altitude  would  make 
a  very  considerable  difference. 

Q. — "Would  it  make  this  road  run  at  a  loss,  while  the  road  there  might 
run  at  a  profit? 

A. — Certainly.     I  think  it  would. 

Q. — That  is  the  result  of  your  engineering  experience? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  On  each  side  of  that  line  is  a  densely  poijulated  country; 
in  fact  it  is  quite  densely  populated  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghauies, 
giving  it  more  or  less  local  business  all  the  distance. 

Q. — Would  the  altitude  make  a  difference  which  would  prevent  the 
application  of  their  tariff  to  this  road,  even  if  there  was  nothing  else 
different  between  them? 

A. — Yes,  because  ours  is  so  excessive. 

Q. — Aside  from  the  altitude,  and  aside  from  the  snow  line,  why  can- 
not the  tariff  on  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  be  adopted  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  from  the  State  line  to  San  Francisco? 

A. — From  the  want  of  sufliicient  business.  I  haj^pen  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  New  Y'ork  Central  road.  I  was  Engineer  of  it  for  fifteen 
3"ears,  and  am  familiar  with  all  its  working.  It  has  un2)recedented  easy 
grades  in  the  lines;  it  has  densely  i^oimlated  country,  almost,  as  you 
may  say,  a  city  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Every  ten  minutes  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  j'ou  hear  the  trains  come  thundering  along.  Instead 
of  dragging  along  five  or  six  or  eight  cars,  thej^  take  along  fifty  or  sixty 
cars,  loaded  with  freight  each  Avay.  With  its  original  roadbed  and 
structures,  the  additional  cost  of  doing  that  business  is  only  governed 
by  their  ability  to  handle  the  freight  and  su2)ply  rolling  stock  for  it,  and 
that  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  road. 

Q. — Are  j'ou  acquainted  with  the  grades  of  the  Central  Pacific,  from 
Sacramento  to  Truckee? 

A. — Y''es,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  highest  grade  per  mile? 

A. — One  hundred  and  sixteen  feet. 

Q. — In  making  up  trains  upon  that  road,  between  what  points  do  they 
have  to  supply  the  extra  power? 

A. — The  details  of  that  is,  of  course,  more  familiar  to  their  officers 
operating  the  line,  but  I  know  in  a  general  way  what  their  method  is. 
As  I  understand  it,  their  trains  are  made  up  at  Eocklin,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  this  side,  and  at  Truckee,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Q. — Were  you  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific 
road,  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  before  the  late  rains? 

A. — Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  were  there  supplied  to  that  road 
the  usual  amount  of  M'aterways  throughout? 

A. — From  my  observations  of  the  profiles  they  have,  and  the  maps 
of  the  arrangements  for  waterways  on  that  line  before  it  was  con- 
structed, all  of  which  I  saw,  my  impressions  were  that  they  had  made 
an  excessive,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  waterways.  It  seemed  to  me 
excessive,  judging  from  my  cxj^erience  in  that  business  in  the  Eastern 
States.     It  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  construct  such  large  water- 
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ways  for  the  creeks,  or  any  of  these  large  streams  or  rivers,  but  recent 
experience  has  shown  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  many  of  these 
waterways  were  too  limited,  and  none  of  them  too  large. 

Q. — Do  you  speak  only  with  reference  to  the  waterways  over  the 
larger  streams? 

A. — 1  speak  of  them  generally. 

Q. — What  about  the  waterway's  for  the  purposes  of  draining? 

A. — I  would  ap2)ly  the  same  to  them.  My  idea  was  that  the  water- 
was  were  excessive,  all  of  them,  both  large  and  small. 

Q. — "What  has  been  the  actual  experience,  as  illustrated  by  the  eftect 
of  the  late  storms? 

A. — The  late  storms  have  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
waterwaj's  were  too  limited.  Our  larger  rivers  have  not  been  up  to 
their  full  height,  as  indicated  by  former  high  water  marks. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  rainstorm  which  dis- 
charges a  large  amount  of  water  in  a  short  period  and  one  which  dis- 
charges the  same  amount  of  water,  although  it  may  be  distributed  over 
a  longer  period  of  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  difference.  "Where  it  is  discharged  quickly 
and  runs  off'  rapidly,  it  goes  off"  with  greater  force,  and  any  obstruction 
that  it  meets  in  its  course  is  subject  to  greater  or  less  damage,  according 
to  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

Q. — In  any  other  States  have  railroad  engineers  been  called  upon  to 
meet  such  kind  of  storms  as  we  have  in  the  State  of  California — that  is, 
having  reference  to  the  quantity  of  water  falling  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time? 

A. — There  is  nothing  within  the  limit  of  my  experience.  I  have 
observed  these  things  somewhat  extensively,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  all  our  Eastern  experience.  "While  we  may  have  exceedingly  high 
water,  the  high  water  marks  are  well  defined.  They  are  evidence 
l^lainly  visible  to  the  engineer  who  has  observed  these  things  closely; 
he  does  not  want  anyone  to  tell  him  about  it,  but  here,  in  this  country, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  water  marks.  The  spai'se  population 
and  the  small  experience  of  2:)eople  in  this  country  is  not  sutHcient  to 
give  those  data  that  the  engineer  ought  to  have  to  plan  his  structures 
to  meet  the  severest  requirements. 

Q. — When  large  bodies  of  water  fall  within  short  periods  of  time,  do 
such  storms  have  any  tendency  to  create  new  channels  for  their  outlet, 
or  does  the  water  always  run  off"  in  the  old  channels? 

A. — The  experience  this  year  has  been  to  that  effect.  It  seems  to  have 
disregarded  its  old  channel  wa3's  and  formed  new  ones.  On  the  South- 
ern i'acific  lino  we  have  been  torn  to  pieces  in  all  directions;  some  of 
our  waterways  did  not  carry  any  water  at  all,  because  the  streams  had 
broken  from  their  channels  near  the  foothills,  and  from  various  causes. 
I'erhaps  the  occupants  of  the  land  have  made  some  changes,  but  in  all 
directions  water  has  burst  over  and  run  down  where  tlierc  never  was 
any  water  before.  We  have  many  openings  one,  two,  and  three  hun- 
dred i'cet  wide  right  over  where  it  was  beiore  meadow  land  and  grain 
lields. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  oltservations  of  these  last  storms  will 
develop  any  new  features  in  railroad  engineering? 

A. — In  some  respects,  yes;  but  I  thinlv,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  (hfficulties  that  we  have  al\va3's  got  to  encounter  in  California. 
Any  man  of  observation,  i)assing  along  llie  foothill  slopes,  will  see  that 
the  end  of  the  streams  coming  down  from  the  mountains  are  away  above 
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the  level  of  the  valley,  and  level  with  the  foothill  land.  The  debris  has 
been  brought  down  and  deposited,  and  kept  raising  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  As  the  stream  rises  it  overflows  its  baulvs,  and  deposits  its 
debris,  so  forming  a  series  of  obstructions  in  the  foothills  that  we  can 
never  guard  against  so  long  as  the  lands  are  in  private  ownership.  The 
railroad  company  have  no  right  to  go  u2:)on  these  lands  and  build  levees 
to  keep  these  streams  within  their  banks,  so  that  i'rom  this  cause  we 
shall  always  have  more  or  less  difficulty  with  our  roads  in  very  heavy 
wet  winters. 

Q. — Are  these  difficulties  at  all  peculiar  to  this  State? 

A. — They  are  peculiar  to  this  State.  They  may  hold  good  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  Nevada  and  Utah;  but  nowhere  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  I  seen  anything  like  it. 

Q. — Are  thej'"  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  making 
allowance  to  the  railroad  companies  ibr  loss  by  repairing  the  road,  over 
and  above  what  is  the  usual  allowance  in  other  States,  for  such  pur- 
poses? 

A. — I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  an  allowance  that  should  enter  into 
what  you  may  call  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road.  It  is  an 
element  of  cost  that  does  not  enter  into  Bustern  roads. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  California  Pacific  road? 

A. — Not  particularly,  sir.  I  have  ridden  over  it  a  few  times,  but  I 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  that  road. 

Q. — You  have  not  examined  it  as  an  engineer? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  sufficiently  in  detail. 

Q. — Where  a  road  terminates  like  the  Central  Pacific,  upon  the  one 
side  of  a  body  of  water,  and  the  intervention  of  a  boat  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  finally  landing  the  freight  at  its  destination,  is  such 
transportation  by  boat  an  element  of  additional  expense  which  should 
be  considered  in  fixing  a  rigid  tariff  of  freights  upon  the  line  ot  that 
road  ? 

A. — T  think  it  is  an  element  that  enters  into  the  cost. 

Q. — And  for  the  distance  by  water,  is  it  right  to  make  the  tariif  for 
the  same  distance  by  rail  apply? 

Q. — No,  sir;  your  cost  is  largely  increased  where  you  have  to  make 
such  a  transhipment.  It  is  one  of  the  items  that  enters  into  the  cost  in 
all  of  the  Eastern  roads,  as  a  recognized  principle,  oftentimes  entering 
into  nearly  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  Lraiisj^ortatlou  over  a  certain 
length  of  line.  For  many  years  at  Albany,  New  York,  we  had  to  trans- 
ship our  freights  and  passengers.  We  have  had  to  pay  from  sixty-five 
cents  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for  transshipping  goods  at  that  point, 
before  the  building  of  the  bridge.  Some  goods  were  cheaper  than  others. 
I  think  the  lower  classes  were  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  but  it  ran  up 
as  high  as  seventy-five  cents,  which  shows  the  transshipping  of  goods 
at  San  Francisco  Bay  to  be  an  element  of  much  greater  cost  than  people 
imagine,  not  only  for  actual  labor  but  the  delay  in  time.  Perhaps  the 
time  cost  is  even  greater  than  the  labor  cost. 

Q. — Is  that  the  case  when  they  may  be  able  to  run  a  train  immedi- 
ately upon  the  boat? 

A. — Yes.  We  may  bring  a  train,  of  say  thirty-five  freight  cars,  but 
you  can  OJily  take  over  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  at  a  time.  Of  course 
the  others  must  wait  for  the  return  boat  before  they  can  go  over. 

Q. — lias  the  San  Francisco  Bay  any  peculiarities  in  regard  to  storms 
and  winds  that  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Albanj^? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     The  only  detention  we  had  in  the  Hudson  River  was  a 
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fe^v  hours  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Spring,  and  the  closing 
of  the  river  in  the  Winter.  Here,  we  are  subject  to  high  and  heavy 
wimls  in  the  Summer  months,  and  sometimes  they  become  very  difficult 
and  hard  to  manage  with  the  long  ferry  boats.  Then  we  have  the  heavy 
storms,  such  as  we  have  had  this  Winter. 

Q.— In  your  opinion,  can  you  give  us  a  rule  by  which  we  can  make 
one  rigid  tariff  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  railroads  in  California? 

A. — I  do  not  think  1  coiihi;  if  I  could  it  would  be  what  has  not  been 
done  \'et  in  any  railroad  in  the  East. 

Q.^Cau  you  give  us  a  rule  by  which  we  can  fix  a  rigid  tariff  which 
will  apply  to  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  except  the  line  called  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroad  from  the  State  line  to  San  Francisco? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Q. — Is  the  result  of  your  experience  that  it  cannot  be  done? 

A. — That  is  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  every  practical  railroad  man  that  I  know. 

Q. — Could  you  give  us  a  tarift'  that  will  aj^ply  to  all  railroads  of  this 
State,  except  the  Central  Pacific,  for  all  articles  of  freight,  excepting  case 
goods,  furniture,  and  machinery? 

A. — I  do  not  think  you  could  make  any  tariff,  with  any  exceptions. 

Q. — Your  opinion  is  that  the  committee  have  undertaken  a  very  great 
task? 

A. — It  is  something  more  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

Q. — This  has  never  been  done  in  any  State  to  your  knowledge? 

A. — ISTot  to  my  knowledge;  an  efibrt  has  been  made. 

Q. — Has  any  rigid  tariff  been  fixed  which  was  practical  and  which 
would  apply  to  all  the  roads  in  any  one  State,  without  doing  injustice  to 
some  roads  or  injustice  to  the  population? 

A. — No,  sir.  \Yhile  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  corporations,  it  is 
doing  a  still  greater  injustice  to  its  patrons,  as  is  found  by  closelj^  inves- 
tigating it. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — When  you  spoke  of  the  tariff  as  between  the  people  and  the  rail- 
roads, you  stated  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  ^Deoj^le;  in  what 
respect  would  it  work  this  hardship? 

A. — The  hardshii)  I  meant  would  be  this:  if  the  company  were  limited 
or  deprive<l  of  its  revenues,  by  running  below  cost,  of  course  they  w^ould 
shut  up  their  lines,  reducing  the  accommodations,  and  that  would  make 
it  a  gi'cat  hardship  upon  the  iieople.  That  is  wliat  I  meant  my  remarks 
to  apply. 

By  Mr.  Broxcn. 

Q. — Does  it  cost  any  more  to  construct  a  railroad  in  this  State  than  in 
the  Eastern  States? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Does  it  cost  more  to  run  it? 

A. — Yes,  because  lal)or  is  higher;  cost  of  material  is  greater;  and  I 
consider  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  rolling  stock  is  greater  here  per 
mile  than  it  is  in  the  East. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — Do  they  have  to  erect  snowsheds  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road? 

14 
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A. — No,  I  think  not. 

Q. — What  Avoulcl  be  tlie  eomjjarative  difference  of  running  trains  over 
that  road  and  over  the  Central  Pacific  road? 

A. — The  expenses  would  be  verj^  much  against  us,  because  their  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  foot  grades  and  ten  degree  curves  are  only  of  short 
extent. 

Q. — Upon  which  would  this  tariff  bear  the  hardest,  if  applied  to  all  the 
roads  except  the  Central  Pacific — ujion  the  roads  or  upon  the  people,  if 
a  tarift'  wa.s  made  to  apply  both  waj-s  the  same? 

A. — While  I  say  I  think  it  would  bear  very  hardly  upon  the  railroads, 
I  think  it  would  bear  harder  upon  their  patrons— or  the  people,  than  the 
roads.  The  road,  of  course,  would  be  comiielled  to  regulate  its  tariff  so 
as  to  draw  the  most  money  it  can  out  of  it,  but  in  most  cases  I  believe  it 
would  be  ijrohibitory  upon  most  articles.  If  you  could  not  transport  an 
article,  the  jjatrons  must  suffer,  and  the  State  at  large  would  be  the 
greater  sufierer. 

Q. — Then,  in  the  true  interest  of  the  State  of  California,  this  committee 
cannot  afford  such  a  tariff' as  this? 

A. — I  do  not  think  they  can,  sir. 

Q. — This  bill  provides  that  all  loading  and  unloading  of  freight  which 
may  be  transported  shall  be  done  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  companies? 

A. — If  that  provision  were  to  become  law  it  woukl  bar  out,  virtually, 
all  of  the  freight  that  we  are  now  receiving  and  transporting,  which 
parties  load  and  unload  themselves.  It  is  the  loAvest  class  of  freight 
that  we  transport,  and  is  put  in  that  form  because  the  shippers  think  they 
can  do  this  class  of  work — that  is  loading  and  unloading,  cheaper  than 
we  can;  and  it  is  oftentimes  at  points  where  we  do  not  keep  men  for 
that  service.  I  should  look  upon  that  law  as  absolutely  prohibiting  that 
class  of  business  we  are  doing  now,  where  the  shippers  do  the  loading 
and  unloading. 

Q.  -Is  that  a  thing  of  greater  importance  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
iJbad? 

A. — It  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  people  than  it  is  to  the  road,  in 
this  wisL :  the  practice  developes  industries  of  the  State,  and  indirectly 
is  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  State;  whatever  tends  to  that,  of  course, 
increases  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  road. 

Q. — These  eases  that  you  speak  of,  where  the  parties  load  the  cars 
themselves,  are  generally  at  distances  from  regular  stations,  are  they 
not? 

A. — -In  many  cases  they  are.  They  are  almost  always  a  class  of 
jwoducts  on  which  we  receive  a  small  amount. 

Q. — For  example,  what  kind  of  goods? 

A. — More  generally  lumber,  stone,  hay,  probably  brick  and  ores. 

Q. — ^Then,  if  we  were  to  prohibit  them,  Vi'ould  it  not  have  an  effect 
just  the  same  in  result  as  the  removal  of  these  localities  to  a  distance 
from  the  road? 

A. — Certainlj',  that  is  so.  They  would  have  to  haul  to  a  station,  and 
of  course  that  would  add  to  the  cost  so  much  that  the  shijjper  could  not 
uiford  it. 

Q. — Would  it  affect  the  consumer? 

A. — The  consumer  would  have  to  pay  an  increased  j^rice  for  his  arti- 
cle, and  if  he  did  not  get  it,  it  would  bankrupt  the  producer. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  Avith  the  business  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Eailroad,  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose?  Is  there  much  done  on 
that  road? 
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A. — Yes;  there  is  some  lumber  business  and  some  considerable  hay. 
Within  the  last  year  we  have  developed  that  business  a  good  deal.  AVe 
seek  to  encourage  it. 

Q. — Is  that  the  jiolicy  of  the  company? 

A. — That  is  the  polfcy  of  the  company — to  bring  these  rates  within 
the  access  of  all  who  desire  to  use  the  road. 

Q. — Another  provision  of  this  bill  is  for  all  case  goods,  furniture, 
machinery,  to  be  charged  not  less  than  forty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  etc. 
(reading  the  second  section  of  Mr.  Freeman's  bill).  Is  is  practicable  to 
adopt  tliat  rule  as  to  the  road  of  the  Central  Pacitic  Company  upon 
through  freights? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  adopt  it. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  the  reason  for  that? 

A. — Well,  if  jon  take  forty  cubic  feet  of  many  articles  there  may  be 
two  or  three  tons  put  into  that  bulk.  In  the  instance  of  case  goods,  you 
might  have  excessively  heavy  goods,  when  you  would  be  transporting 
an  excess  of  pounds  of  freight  and  getting  onlj^  your  established  arbi- 
trary rate  under  that  Act. 

Q. — ^Suppose  a  man  in  New  York  ships  goods  through,  and  passes  over 
intermediate  lines  to  come  to  the  State  of  California.  Is  there  anj'  rea- 
son Avhy  that  rule  should  not  be  adopted  by  your  agent  in  New  York? 

A. — I  think  that  they  would  refuse  to  ship  by  us  if  such  rules  were 
applied  on  our  through  goods. 

Q. — Would  that  att'ect  you  very  badly? 

A. — I  think  it  would. 

Q. — Has  not  the  freight  got  to  come,  in  anj-  case? 

A. — It  could  come  b}-  water.     It  is  not  compelled  to  come  by  our  line. 

Q. — Would  they  not  ship  if  j'ou  paid  them  enough  for  it? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  Avould  paj'  for  us  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  the  freight. 

Q. — What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  State  of  California? 

A. — It  would  cripple  its  resources. 

Q. — It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  reason  whj"  they  cannot  adopt 
that  rule  is,  that  tliej'  have  to  connect  with  Eastern  roads,  and  that 
thej'  have  a  sort  of  ])ro  rata  rule  which  exists  between  them. 

A. — When  you  attempt  to  apply  that  pro  rata,  then  comes  in  the  dif- 
ficulty. In  the  instance  of  case  goods  where  you  have  so  many  feet  to 
the  ton,  they  might  weigh  three  tons  over  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
cubic  feet.  The  result  would  be  that  the  pro  rata  on  these  goods  would 
be  so  much  against  us  that  we  could  not  afford  to  carry  the  freight. 

Q. — In  otiier  words,  can  you  adopt  a  difl\;rent  rule  for  shipping  freight 
from  that  which  is  adoi:)tcd  by  the  roads  over  which  your  freiglit  lias  to 
pass? 

A. — No,  sir,  because  freights  are  running  over  a  combination  of  lines, 
and  the  company  was  conipelled  to  adopt  their  mode  of  classification, 
dispensing  with  this  water  method  of  estinnxting  tonnage,  and  adopting 
that  entirely  by  weight. 

(I. — Is  there  any  hope  that  this  one  road  could  bring  ail  the  other 
roads  in  the  East  to  terms  on  that  question? 

A. — It  is  an  impossibility. 

By  Mr.   Wheaton. 

Q. — I  understand  that  the  method  of  computation  by  water  carricra  is 
by  measurement  on  light  goods,  and  by  tonnage  on  the  heavy  goods? 
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A. — I  believe  it  is  the  rule  in  some  ciises,  altbough  I  believe  in  the 
steamships  they  adopi  the  rule  of  measurement  only,  whether  the  goods 
weigh  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  pounds.  They  make  little  or  no 
difference,  while  under  tbe  railroad  system  of  transportation  we  are 
compelled  to  protect  ourselves  by  carrying  by  the  ton. 

Q. — You  regard  it  as  impossible  to  adojjt  that  rule  for  railroad  trans- 
portation '! 

A. — Yes.     I  regard  it  as  impracticable. 

Q. — Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  a  generallj^  conceded  opinion  on  eastern 
railroads? 

A. — Y^'es,  sir.  They  aflirm  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  justice  to 
shipi^ers  and  themselves   but  to  take  by  the  pound. 

Q. — And  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  jjro-rate  among 
themselves  on  long  hues? 

A. — Y^'es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — -In  your  opinion,  could  the  roads  of  this  State  operate  under  that 
bill? 

A." — I  do  not  think  they  could. 

Q. — M^liy  could  they  not  operate  under  it? 

A. — I  think  the  majority  of  the  rates  would  be  so  low  that  the  roads 
could  not  atford  to  carry  freights,  and  they  had  better  lock  up  their 
equipments  ami  let  them  stand  idle. 

Q. — 'Now,  how  does  the  tonnage  and  the  passenger  business  on  the 
roads  in  this  8tate  generally  compare  with  the  average  roads  in  the 
Eastern  States? 

A. — As  the  Chairman  mentioned  the  New  York  Central  road  as  a  com- 
parison, I- will  state  that  the  New  I'ork  Central  has  a  business  that  keeps 
its  trains  running  within  ten  minutes  of  each  other  during  certain  inter- 
vals during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  trains  are  loaded  and  made  up 
with  from  twenty  to  forty  and  fifty  cars  each,  and  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  as  near  as  they  can  run  with  safety.  From  my  general 
impression  I  suppose  that  they  are  taking  a  hundred  tons  per  da}'  to  our 
one;  I  do  not  know  but  a  thousand  a  day  to  our  one. 

Q. — In  proportion  to  the  business  done  by  the  roads  in  this  State,  how 
do  their  charges  compare  with  those  of  Eastern  roads? 

A. — My  judgment  is  that  the  rates  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  road  are 
twice  to  three  times  greater  than  the  rates  that  you  are  charging  by  the 
Central  Paciiic  Eailroad,  all  things  considered — taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  operating  and  the  amount  of  business  done. 

Q. — You  have  traveled  in  England.  How  do  their  first  class  passen- 
ger rates  compare  with  those  in  this  country? 

A. — The  first  class  rates  on  most  of  their  main  trunk  lines  are  nearly 
as  great  as  j'ou  are  charging  on  your  road  here.  For  traveling  first 
class  you  would  pay  from  four  to  six  cents  per  mile. 

Q. — You  were  some  time  in  Europe  as  financial  agent  of  the  Central 
Pacific  liailroad  Company.  Now,  will  you  state  to  this  committee  what 
eifeet  upon  the  credit  of  the  bonds  of  the  railroads  of  this  State  the 
passage  oi'  this  bill  would  be  likely  to  have? 

A.— The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  have  a  very  detrimental  eff'ect 
upou  the  credit  of  our  companies  in  Europe,  where  a  large  number  of 
the  bonds  have  been  purchased.  While  talking  with  capitalists  and 
bankers  on  the  subject  of  our  securities,  this  question  came  up  to  me 
very  strongly:     "  Why,  sir,  you  have  no  revenue  from  your  road;  you 
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are  traversing,  by  your  own  statement,  over  a  thousand  miles  with 
scarcely  a  single  inhabitant;  you  are  building  your  road  aci'oss  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Eocky  Mountains,  with  such  gradients  and  ciirva- 
tures  as  exist  in  no  other  country  in  the  world.  We  have  read  about 
this  barren,  desolate  country;  we  have  read  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Sierra'Nevada  and  Eock}^  Mountains,  and  we  look  on  it  as  impossible  to 
build  a  road  over  the  mountains.  If  you  do,  you  can  only  operate  it 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year;  and  for  months  joii  will  be  sub- 
merged in  snow."  Some  of  these  had  read  of  the  Dutch  Flat  swindle; 
and  they  have  been  pretty  well  posted  uj)  about  some  of  the  difficulties 
we  Avere  expected  to  encounter.  My  vej)\y  to  them  was,  that  the 
country  was  sparsely  settled,  but  that  we  exi^ect  to  bring  it  up;  that  we 
are  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  Legislatures  of  California  and  Nevada  had 
been  very  liberal  to  us,  in  granting  us  high  rates  per  mile  for  passengers 
and  freight;  that  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  encourage  us  in 
every  way  they  could,  and  had  passed  laws  that  were  exceedingly 
favorable  to  us.  I  then  showed  to  them  that,  at  these  rates  with  the 
tonnage  that  was  passing  over  the  mountains  to  the  mining  districts 
that  wei"e  then  attracting  so  much  attention  in  Nevada,  we  could  pay 
the  interest  on  our  bonds,  without  anj'  question;  also,  that  in  a  few 
3'ears  we  should  get  a  population  to  give  us  a  good  local  business;  and 
by  the  time  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  rates  the  population  would  be 
large  enough  to  give  us  a  good  revenue.  It  was  mainly  on  account  of 
these  privileges  that  the  Legislature  had  conferred  upon  us  that  we 
were  able  to  make  the  first  negotiation  of  bonds;  and  it  is  that  fact 
alone,  our  ability  to  charge  high  rates,  that  gives  us  the  credit  and 
standing  which  we  have. 

Q. — The  same  would  apply  to  the  construction  and  extension  of  lines 
of  railroad  in  this  State  at  the  present  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  to  all  of  our  California  securities.  That  one  subject  is 
well  understood  by  capitalists,  that  we  have  the  right  to  charge 
increased  rates  over  the  Eastern  roads. 

Q. — From  your  experience  and  observation  in  the  money  markets  of 
Europe,  if  companies  could  be  found  that  were  willing  to  build  new  lines 
of  railroads  under  this  bill,  do  you  think  that  capitalists  in  Europe 
would  take  their  bonds  if  these  bills  were  to  become  law? 

A. — They  would  not  take  a  dollar  of  their  bonds,  and  mj'  firm  belief 
is  that  your  securities  that  are  now  placed  there  would  be  coming  home 
faster  than  you  could  take  care  of  them. 

Q. — There  has  been  considerable  said  about  the  centralization  of  rail- 
roads under  one  management  in  this  State.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  various  lines  of  railroad  that  are  being  constructed  now  would 
or  could  be  constructed  and  maintained,  excepting  in  connection  with 
the  other  roads  alread}^  constructed?  Or  would  they  be  extended, 
except  from  the  fact  that  the}--  are  feeders  to  the  trunk  lines,  and  because 
they  can  be  oj^erated  more  cheajjly  under  one  management  than  under 
independent  ones? 

A. — I  believe  that  the  system  of  roads  in  this  State  can  be  better 
managed  under  one  organization  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  separate 
ones,  and  that  they  manage  to  serve  the  public  interest  lar  better. 

^i- — Witli  the  limited  business  of  this  country,  if  the  thirteen  or  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  road  in  this  State  were  divided  into  as 
many  independent  companies  of,  sa}',  a  hundred  miles  each,  with  tlio 
expenses  conseipient  upon  that,  could  they  be  operated? 

A. — Divided  into  separate  organizations,  with  separate  officers,  they 
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would  have  an  increased  expenditure  and  increased  expense  in  the  items 
of  transshipping  passengers  and  freights  that  •would  not  at  present 
necessarily  follow  under  one  nianageniertt.  Every  separate  road,  of 
course,  must  have  its  own  machine  shop  and  its  own  sejiarate  round 
house  and  separate  freight  and  passenger  business.  The  items  of  cost 
would  be  largelj^  increased;  I  may  say,  duplicated,  for  instance,  where 
two  lines  came  into  one  town. 

Q. — Have  you  been  lately  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Gilroy  to  Watson ville?  As  an  indei^endent  road,  could  that  road 
maintain  itself? 

A. — !No,  sir.  It  could  not  be  maintained.  It  has  been  built  as  an  off- 
shoot, or  feeder,  of  the  main  line. 

Q. — Of  the  various  extensions  of  the  lines  of  road  that  are  now  going 
on  in  this  State,  do  j'ou  think  that  there  are  any  that  would  sustain  an 
indei^endent  existence,  that  would  be  constructed,  or  if  constructed 
maintain  themselves? 

A. — jS^o,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  could.  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
them  could  pay  anything  more  than  their  running  expenses — some  of 
them  probably  not  that.  If  we  pass  this  bill  there  will  be  no  more  lines 
built,  I  will  guarantee.  Many  of  the  lines  already  built  will  lock  up 
their  locomotives. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Are  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  building  any  railroads 
now? 

A.^ — I  understand  that  they  are  building  the  Oregon  line  and  San 
Joaquin  line,  but  I  am  not  an  oificer  of  that  road,  and  only  speak  from 
general  hearsay. 

A. — If  it  is  true  that  they  are  liuilding  roads,  if  we  should  reduce  the 
tariff  down  to  the  mere  cost  of  transportation,  in  your  opinion  would  it 
be  jjossible  for  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  to  extend  their  lines? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

Q. — Is  it  the  policy  of  the  road  to  extend  their  lines  as  far  as  possible? 

A. — I  think  they  are  extending  their  lines  faster  than  the  business 
will  warrant  them,  except  on  the  ground  tluit  as  it  develojDes  the  country 
more  rapidly  it  will  add  to  the  business  of  their  main  line  by  these 
feeders. 

Q. — That,  then,  is  the  policy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  feeders  to  their  main  line?     Does  that  benefit  the  State? 

A. — I  think  it  does.  It  increases  its  taxable  property,  and  enhances 
the  value  of  lands  contiguous  to  it.  It  increases  the  inducement  for 
men  to  cultivate  the  soil,  thereby  adding  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
State. 

Q. — In  any  parts  of  the  State  have  you  found  evidences  of  the  policy 
•of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  being  to  refuse  to  move  freight  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  not  get  enough  money  for  it? 

A. — I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  instance. 

Q. — What  is  their  polic}'  in  that  regard? 

A. — Their  polic}'  is  to  encourage  every  one  in  every  manner  they  c-an. 
They  might  refuse  to  carry  freight  below  cost  price,  but  in  many 
instances,  to  mj-  knowledge,  they  have  carried  it  very  close  upon  cost 
price — it  might  be  verj-  fairly  stated,  under  cost. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  observed  any  disposition  to  oppress  the  peoj^le  in 
fares  and  freights? 
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A. — No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q. — Is  there  any  talk  amongst  them  that  they  will  do  that  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country? 

A. — No;  I  never  have  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  in  the  cry  that  the  people  are  oppressed? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — You  are  stating  that  as  if  you  were  under  oath? 

A. — I  am,  sir;  I  feel  the  full  force  of  it,  and  am  answering  you  in  full 
faith. 

Q. — Does  your  answer  apply  equally  to  the  line  between  Sacramento 
and  Truckee,  as  well  as  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — On  that  line  are  you  aware  of  anything  that  we  can  call  exorbitant 
charges,  that  is,  that  it  is  charging  a  high  profit  on  the  cost  of  transjDor- 
tation? 

A.— No;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  item  is  exorbitantly 
charged.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  line  as  I  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  instances. 

Q. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the  railroad  company  should  charge  a 
higher  tariff  upon  short  distances,  and  what  is  called  way  freights,  on 
the  Central  Pacific,  than  for  through  freights? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  On  short  distances  the  expense  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  shifting  cars,  is  just  as  great  as  for  a  long  distance,  and  then, 
taking  the  Central  Pacific  line  across  the  mountains,  of  course  the  element 
there  of  increased  cost  rules  n\^  as  the  curves  and  grades  are  increased. 

Q. — But  it  is  said  you  would  stop  at  these  stations  anyway? 

A. — I  do  not  think  that  the  case  can  be  established  that  the  company 
would  do  such  a  thing  as  that;  because  I  know,  to  mj'  own  knowledge, 
that  they  are  anxious  to  cultivate  business,  and  wherever  business  offers 
I  am  quite  sure  they  will  take  it.  There  may  be  local  circumstances 
that  will  prevent  their  stojiping  a  certain  train  at  a  certain  time — circum- 
stances which  compel  them  to  pass  on  and  leave  freight  standing  there, 
or  otherwise  refuse  to  leave  freight  there  at  a  particular  time;  but  as  to 
the  general  business,  I  am  quite  sure  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to 
accept  aiid  discharge  freights  at  all  points. 

Q. — Altliougli  it  nuiy  cost  sometlung  to  stop  at  these  stations,  yet  by 
organizing  stations  at  differcut  places  and  having  the  right  to  charge  a 
little  higlier  freight,  they  hope  to  get  back  the  cost  of  these  stoppages 
in  the  course  of  time? 

A. — That  is  true.  It  is  with  the  view  of  cultivating  these  points  on 
the  line,  to  create  a  local  business,  that  would  perhaps  be  taken  up  at 
another  point  and  carried  a  longer  distance;  and  by  reason  of  taking  it 
uj)  at  that  particular  point,  we  think  that,  liaving  this  local  station,  we 
may  have  this  trade  which  wo  might  otherwise  lose  altogether. 

L.  M.  Clement 

Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Q. — Your  residence? 

A. — Sacramento. 

Q. — What  relation  do  you  bear  to  any  railroad  compaii}'  in  this  State? 
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A. — I  am  First  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Companj^. 

Q. — Who  is  the  Chief  Engineer? 

A. — S.  S.  Montague. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  that  this  bill  can  be  applied  to  all  the  railruads  in 
this  State  without  doing  injustice  to  some  ol  them? 

A. — J^o,  sir.     It  is  impracticable. 

Q. — Will  you  please  mr.ke  a  statement  of  any  information  that  may  be 
of  service  to  the  committee? 

A. — The  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a  rail- 
road, the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  deterioration  (expressed  in  dol- 
lars) of  the  Avearing  parts  of  a  railroad  and  equipment  determine  the 
minimum  rates  of  transportation.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question: 
the  interest  must  be  paid,  the  railroad  must  be  kept  in  running  order, 
and  there  must  be  a  fund  to  represent  the  gradual  -vveariug  away  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  wearing  portions  of  a  railroad.  To  make  this 
last  more  easily  understood,  1  will  assume  that  a  railroad  company  hires 
or  rents  the  locomotives  they  are  using,  assuming  two  hundred  as  the 
number  required.  These  locomotives  represent  a  capital  of  say  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  First,  this  capital  must  pay 
interest;  second,  the  locomotives  must  be  kept  in  repair;  and  besides, 
there  must  be  a  fund  that  will  represent  the  capital  invested  when  the 
locomotives  are  worn  out.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  the  parties  furnish- 
ing the  locomotives  have  only  drawn  their  interest,  and  their  capital  is 
gone.  The  problem  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  the  comparative 
cost  is  solved  as  soon  as  the  values  of  the  above  are  known,  excepting 
that  there  should  be  a  contingent  fund  to  cover  damages  by  fire  and 
water,  collision,  running  off  the  track,  law,  taxes,  and  other  contingen- 
cies. The  rates  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
road should  be  higher  than  on  the  valley  railroads  of  California, 
because: 

First — The  greater  cost  of  construction. 

Second — The  additional  number  of  engines,  engine  and  train  men  for 
the  regular  trains,  to  do  the  same  business  as  on  the  level  road,  that  is 
to  say:  an  engine  moving  slowly  one  hundred  cars  on  a  level  grade 
would  move  very  nearly  nine  cars  on  the  maximum  grades  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

Tltird — Would  be  the  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  cars,  which  is 
done  by  the  almost  constant  application  of  the  brake  to  the  wheels,  not 
infrequently  breaking  them,  heating  the  tire  and  giving  ditterent  degrees 
of  heat,  the  heat  decreasing  towards  the  centre. 

Fourth — During  the  Winter,  snow  plows  and  engines,  engine  and  train 
men  not  required  on  the  valley  railroads  of  California. 

Fiftli — Eepairs  and  renewals  of  snow  sheds. 

Sixth — (A  Summer  expense) — The  fire  engines  attached  to  the  loco- 
motives, which  are  kept  with  steam  on  constantly,  and  a  train  of  water 
cars,  in  case  of  fire  in  the  snow  sheds. 

Seventh — An  increased  wear  of  track  and  an  increased  number  of 
men  required  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

With  the  same  tonnage,  the  life  of  a  rail  on  the  mountain  division  is 
about  as  one  to  seven  as  compared  with  those  on  light  grades.  That  is 
to  say;  if  the  Central  Pacific,  on  the  maximum  gradients,  had  the  same 
tonnage  passing  over  it  as  some  of  the  Eastern  roads,  these  rails  would 
wear  about  one  year,  while  in  the  East  they  would  wear  seven  years. 
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By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — What  is  the  life  of  a  wheel  as  compared  with  those  in  the  East? 

A. — It  is  about  oue  quarter  of  the  life  of  those  in  the  East  with  light 
grades.  jSTearlj  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  wheels  taken  off  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  Central  Pacific  road  are  taken  off  on  the  Sacramento 
division,  which  includes  the  Sierra  Nevada  Movutains — chiefly  because 
they  are  flattened  by  slipping  in  going  down  the  mountains.  Slipping 
is  one  great  cause,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the  almost  constant  application 
of  the  brakes  in  the  descent  of  the  gradient,  producing  different  temper- 
ature in  the  wheels,  breaks  them.  I  have  some  tables  here  showing  the 
comparative  power  of  an  engine  on  heavy  and  level  grades  that  I  have 
calculated  myself  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Comjiany,  and  compared  them  with  the  actual  loads  hauled  by  the  com- 
pany's engines,  ancl  some  from  a  work  on  "  Eailroad  Locomotives  "  by 
I).  K.  Clarke,  probably  the  best  authority  existing.  The  number  of  cars 
an  engine  can  haul  on  the  maximum  grades  of  the  Central  Pacific  road 
over  the  Sierra  J^evadas,  as  compared  with  a  level  grade,  at  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  is  seventeen  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen;  at  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  it  is  fifteen  to  one  hundred'  and  eight;  at  twenty  miles 
per  hour  it  is  fifteen  to  ninety-seven.  In  operating  railroads  no  advan- 
tage can  be  claimed  for  down  grades  where  the  grades  exceed  thirty -five 
feet  to  the  mile.  Without  being  able  to  give  definite  figures,  the  cost  of 
descending  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  (the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains) 
is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  ascending.  With  regard  to  an  intervening 
high  grade,  I  would  say  that  trains  loaded  for  a  division  must  be  made 
up  with  a  view  to  the  ruling  grade.  If  not,  assistant  engines  are  re- 
quired where  the  maximum  or  accidental  grade  occurs.  The  beginning 
of  the  mountain  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  is  at  Eocklin, 
and  trains  leaving  Sacramento  are  taken  out  to  Eocklin  and  there 
divided.  If  the  grades  between  Sacramento  and  Eocklin  were  level,  the 
ratio  against  the  maximum  grades  on  the  Central  Pacific  would  be  very 
nearly  seven  to  one. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Does  it  cost  more  to  take  the  train  uj)  than  it  does  to  liring  it 
down  from  Eocklin  to  Truckee? 

A. — In  ascending  and  descending  the  mountain  gradients  all  the  ex- 
J^enses,  excepting  fuel  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  cars  and  track  are  con- 
stant. In  ascending  more  fuel  is  necessary  than  in  descending,  but  in 
descending  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ti'ack  is  more.  W^ithout  statistics 
I  cannot  state  exactly  the  difference,  but  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  any. 

Q. — Does  the  locomotive  which  goes  up  as  a  helper  come  down  alone? 

A. — Not  on  the  mountain  division;  both  engines  go  through  to  Truckee, 
anil  are  required  to  ascend  the  gradient  on  the  eastern  slope  on  the  return 
of  the  train. 

By  Mr.  Bell. 

Q. — Have  you  to  run  the  same  motive  power  down? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  has  to  return  to  the  bogiiniing  of  their  division. 

15 
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By  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — ^Vhiit  is  the  equivalent  distance  of  the  road  from  Eoeklin  to 
Truckee  as  compared  with  level  road? 

A. — ]\Ir.  Montague's  answer  to  that  question  is  approximately  correct. 
I  made  the  calculation  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  very  simple  for  ajaprox- 
imate  results. 

The  load  for  the  freight  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Euilroad  and  for 
some  of  the  other  railroads  is  ten  tons.  The  height  above  the  rail  to 
Avhich  a  car  can  be  loaded  is  fixed.  If  the  freight  to  be  transported  is 
wood,  coal,  cheap  oars,  lumber,  pig  iron,  and  other  similar  cheap  freights, 
is  imperishable  under  ordinary-  circumstances  and  care,  is  loaded  and  im- 
loaded  by  shippers,  and  does  not  require  to  be  under  lock  and  key,  nor 
require  more  than  the  usual  watchfulness  to  protect  it  against  theft,  and 
ten  (Id)  tons  can  be  put  on  a  car  and  the  cars  used  are  those  known  as 
platform  cars,  it  should  be  carried  at  the  lowest  rates. 

If  hy  accident  the  above  mentioned  and  similar  articles  were  thrown 
off  the  ears  little  damage  would  be  done,  and  the  expense  would  onlj  be 
in  reloading  and  the  repairs  of  cars. 

If  the  freight  is  of  a  cheap  character  and  bulky,  so  that  ten  tons  can- 
not be  put  on  a  car,  the  rates  must  be  higher,  as  you  will  readily  under- 
stand. Assuming  that  3'ou  can  only  put  on  five  tons,  then  it  will  require 
two  cars  to  haul  the  standard  load,  therefore  there  is  hauled  (platibrm 
cars  weigh  six  and  a  half  tons)  thirteen  tons  of  dead  weight  to  ten  tons 
of  paying,  and  in  case  such  freight  is  loaded  in  boxcars  the  dead  weight 
would  be  eighteen  tons  to  ten  of  pacing.  The  general  impression  is  that 
valuable  and  heavy  freights  cost  no  more  to  haul  than  cheap  freights 
when  ten  tons  can  be  put  on  a  car.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  value 
of  the  freight  requires  that  it  should  be  loaded  on  a  box  car,  at  once 
increasing  the  dead  load  two  and  a  half  tons.  ^JsTew  style  of  box  cars 
weigh  nine  tons  each.  Valuable  freight  is  generally  loaded  by  the  com- 
pany.    The  value  of  the  freight  determines  the  rate  of  the  risk. 

Light  and  vcrj'  bulky  goods,  such  as  wagons,  furniture,  carriages, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  cannot  be  transported  at  the  lowest  rates 
per  car  load;  although  companies  require  shipjiers  to  assume  the  risk  of 
chafing  and  breakage,  if  the  contents  of  the  cars  should  be  destroj'ed 
by  fire,  or  irom  collision,  or  running  ott'  the  track,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  company  would  be  liable;  the  breakage  which  the  shippers  assume 
the  risk  does  not  cover  the  entire  destruction  of  the  shipjiers  prop- 
erty, but  such  as  may  occur  from  handling,  or  from  insufficient  protec- 
tion, or  weakness  of  the  ai'ticlcs. 

Companies  cannot  afford  to  load  freight  and  haul  it  ten  miles  and 
unload  it  at  the  same  rates  they  can  load,  unload,  and  haul  a  greater 
distance,  because  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  per  mile  is  the  same  for  one 
mile  as  it  is  for  more  than  one,  and  the  more  miles  hauled  the  less  is 
chargeable  per  mile  run  for  loading  and  unloading. 

To  explain  more  fully,  I  will  assume  the  cost  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing is  forty  cents  per  ton,  that  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  one 
:i!le  is  four  cents,  and  that  this  ton  is  hauled  ten  miles;  therefore,  the 
rate  chargeable  per  mile,  to  cover  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  is 
four  cents,  and  four  cents  for  hauling  makes  eight  cents  for  these  two 
items.  Still  this  does  not  cover  all;  if  the  freight  is  valuable  the  con." 
panics  take  a  risk  for  which  they  should  be  j^iiid. 

Frequently  the  way  stations  have  no  return  freight,  and  the  couse- 
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quence  is  that  the  car  must  be  hauled  to  some  other  station,  distant  per- 
haps only  ten  miles,  and  it  may  be  one  hundred  or  more. 

Tliat  ten  tons  of  paying  freight  may  be  hauled  (assuming  ten  tons  to 
a  car),  nine  tons  of  dead  weight  are  also  hauled;  and  if  it  costs  four 
cents  i^er  ton  j^er  mile  for  paying  freight  it  certainly  makes  the  cost  of 
gross  ton  two  and  one  tenth  cents  per  mile. 

This  item  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  tending  still  more  to  com- 
jjlicate  the  isroblem  of  freight  tariff. 

St02)ping  and  starting  freight  trains,  apparently  a  small  item,  at  times, 
from  carelessness  or  accident  in  switching,  parts  of  the  cars  are  injured 
or  broken,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  a  large  item.  This  comes  under 
the  head  of  car  mileage. 

Live  stock  cannot  be  transported  at  the  lowest  car  load  rates, 
because — 

First — They  require  a  class  of  box  cars  which  are  two  and  a  half  tons 
heavier  than  the  platform  cars. 

Second — Large  expense  attending  the  necessary  stock  pens  for  load- 
ing, unloading,  and  rest. 

Third — Eisk  of  maiming  or  killing  the  stock  by  rough  handling  of 
train — sometimes  unavoidable. 

Fourth — Detention  of  cars  at  resting  stations,  and  the  necessary  loco- 
motive power  to  j^lace  cars  in  position  for  loading  and  unloading,  and 
time  waiting  for  stock  to  be  loaded. 

Fifth — Expense  of  thorough  cleansing  and  drying  of  the  stock  cars, 
that  they  may  be  used  for  other  kimls  of  freight. 

E.  H.  Miller,    Jr., 

Was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  Secretary  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  some  of  the 
other  roads  in  this  State. 

Q. — Have  you  charge  of  the  books  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  at  the  Central  office  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  receive  reports  from  all  the  different  roads  belonging  to 
that  com|)any? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  certificates,  showing  its  cost  of  operation? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Jii/  Mr.  Stanford. 

Q. — Have  you  a  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company, 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  the  last  two  years? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  For  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  it  is  as 
follows  :  Total  receipts,  seven  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  nine  inindred  and  seventy  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  (al)out  half 
of  this  amount  is  currenc.y.)  Expenditures,  operating  cxiwnses,  taxes, 
interest,  discount  on  tlic  currency,  seven  million  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
shovviug  the  expenditures  to   be  considerably   more  than   the  receipts. 
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The  statement  does  not  include  quite  all  the  interest  on  the  bonds  for 
that  year.  The  coupons  were  not  all  presented  for  payment,  and  it  only 
includes  those  that  were  paid.  Something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  interest  did  not  appear  in  that  yeai'.  It  does  not  include  some 
miscellaneous  expenses  ;  probably  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  altogether.  I  think  the  deficiency  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  odd  dollars.  For  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  total  receipts  were  eight 
million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
and  twenty-nine  cents,  nearly  one  half  in  currency,  and  the  expendi- 
tures as  nearly  as  can  be  approximated,  (all  the  accounts  for  December 
not  being  in  yet,)  seven  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  In  neither  of 
those  statements  is  the  interest  on  the  Government  bonds  taken  into 
account.  The  company  has  not  jiaid  that,  but  it  is  a  liability  to  the 
(lovernment  of  about  one  million  six  hundred  and  fii'ty  thousand  dollars 
per  year.  That  would  make  the  receipts  and  exj^enditui'es  for  this  year 
(eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,)  nearly  the  same.  There  would  be 
a  deficiency  of  about  the  same  amount  as  last  year  ;  but  if  in  last  year, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  interest  on  the  Government  bonds 
hud  been  included,  it  would  have  made  the  deficit  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  This  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  repairs  consequent  upon  the  damage  done  in 
December  by  the  storm,  has  not  come  in  yet.  They  are  not  included 
at  all. 

Q. — Is  there  includeil  the  construction  or  extension  of  any  of  the 
roads  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  Nothing  except  the  working  expenses  of  running  the 
road,  taxes  paid,  interest  paid,  the  discount  on  cui'rency  and  miscella- 
neous expenses. 

By  the  Chalrmati. 

Q. — Are  your  books  kejJt  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  readily  tell 
whether  any  particular  road  is  running  at  a  loss  or  a  profit? 

A. — Yes,  it  can  readily  be  told.  We  have  it,  but  do  not  make  it  up  in 
that  shape,  daily  or  monthly. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  require  to  make  a  statement  of  all  these  side 
roads,  except  the  Central  Pacific? 

A. — Any  road  like  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  the  California  Pacific, 
are  made  up  alreadj^,  but  the  Central  Pacific,  including  the  Oregon 
branch,  and  the  Western  Pacific,  is  made  up  with  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  running  into  one  account.  It  the  purpose  is  to  ascez'- 
tain  how  each  division  stands  by  itself,  it  would  require  to  be  "picked 
out."  It  would  take  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  pick  it  out  for  one 
year.  We  should  have  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  absolute  figures  then. 
Taking  for  instance,  the  Western  Pacific;  it  is  a  question  whether  when 
we  should  give  it,  its  pro-rata,  according  to  the  business  carried,  it 
should  have  less  or  more,  according  to  its  pi-oportion  of  miles.  We 
would  have  to  fix  a  basis  let'ore  making  such  a  statement,  on  through 
freights.     Its  local  business  could  soon  be  picked  out. 

Q. — Is  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  moved  at  less  than  four  cents 
per  ton  per  mile? 

A. — More  than  half  of  it  is  moved  at  less  than  three  cents — a  great  deal 
is  moved  for  two,  and  some  at  one,  and  some  at  one  half  cent.  That  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  making  up  the  taritf  in  several  instances  for  car  load 
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rates.  That  is,  on  long  distances.  For  a  distance  of  three  hundred, 
four  hundred,  or  five  hundred  miles,  we  would  call  it  at  four,  three,  or 
two  cents,  and  the  next  hundred  miles  at  one  cent,  and  the  balance  of 
the  distance  at  one  half  cent  per  mile.  That  was  lumber,  etc.;  all  the 
freight  is  classified. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Then  you  charge  first  or  second  class  rate,  according  to  the  clas- 
sification? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  freight  is  carried  over  a  certain  dis- 
tance for  one  half  a  cent  a  mile? 

A. — No,  not  all;  some  freight,  some  two  or  three  of  the  car  load  rates, 
including  wood,  lumber,  ores,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  making  up 
of  the  tariff  is  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  freight,  and  the  amount  thej^ 
will  stand.  In  classifying,  hazardous  goods  are  charged  at  one  rate,  and 
clearly  it  ought  to  be  a  high  rate.  Goods,  such  as  nitric  acid,  are  addi- 
tionally hazardous  in  this:  that  if  they  break  th.ej  damage  other  goods. 
They  ought  to  be  classed  at  a  very  much  higher  rate,  higher  even  than 
we  are  now  allowed  to  get  by  law.  We  have  paid  more  in  damages  from 
the  breakage  of  one  carboy  of  acid  than  we  have  ever  received  for  the 
Ireight  of  all  the  acid  we  have  ever  carried. 

By  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q. — What  class  is  powder? 

A. — We  only  carry  it  on  certain  days,  except  in  car  load  lots.  It  is 
taken  from  San  Francisco  one  day  in  the  week,  and  the  tarifi",  I  think,  is 
about  one  and  one  half,  or  one  half  higher  than  ordinary  merchandize. 

Q. — What  is  the  reason? 

A. — It  is  more  risky  and  expensive.  We  would  send  a  car  with,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  kegs,  and  send  it  over  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
and  put  nothing  else  in  it.  The  car  has  to  be  switched  in  at  every  sta- 
tion where  the  kegs  are  to  go,  anil  it  will  perhaps  go  on  with  ten  kegs 
of  powder  to  Ogden  or  other  stations.  We  also  use  a  82)ecial  firejjroof 
car. 

Q. — You  do  not  put  anything  else  in  it? 

A. — We  do  not.  I  do  not  know  but  that  on  special  occasions  they 
sometimes  put  other  things  in,  but  I  believe  they  never  do. 

Q. — Is  the  powder  car  more  expensive  than  others? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  it  costs  about  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
box  car.  I  believe  it  is  lined  both  inside  and  out  with  sheet  iron,  with 
double  doors  to  kee^D  sj)arks  out. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — What  were  tlie  earnings  and  expenditures  on  the  Sacramento 
Valley  IJailroad  for  the  last  two  years? 

A. — Well,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  the  receipts  were  some- 
thing like  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  short  of  paying  operating 
expenses,  taxes,  interest,  etc.  The  Directors  were  compelled  to  reduce 
the  operating  expenses,  running  less  trains,  and  reducing  the  accommo- 
dations. The  gross  earnings  this  year  have  been  within  five  hundred 
dollars  of  the  amount  last  year;   but  we  have  made   about  two  hundred 
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and  five  dollars  on  the  road,  net  profits;  that  is,  allowing  nothing  for 
depreciation  of  stock,  wearing  out  of  engines,  etc. 

Q. — Do  you  charge  up  interest  on  the  capital  invested? 

A. — I<rothing,  but  the  actual  interest  paid  on  the  indebtedness  of  the 
rortd.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  two  hundred  and  five  dollars  could 
be  declared  as  a  dividend,  because  the  depreciation  of  stock  must  be 
made  good.  There  may  be  claims  for  damages  that  are  not  yet  in.  I 
imagine  it  is  a  long  wa}*  from  paying  even. 

Q. — Do  your  books  show  the  various  amounts  of  taxes  paid  by  your 
company  on  its  proi)erty  in  the  various  counties  through  which  it  goes? 

A. — Yes;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  it  was  a  little  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  about  the  same  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  a  little  more,  if  anything. 

By  Jlr.  Bell. 

Q. — Under  the  tariff  in  these  bills,  would  you  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
tarjfl:s  on  things  that  j'ou  are  carrying  low  now? 

A. — If  it  was  not  prohibitory  to  their  moving,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  tarifl^'s  on  a  good  many  things. 

The  committee  adjourned  till  half  past  seven  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  half  i^ast  seven  o'clock 
p.  M.     Present — G.  H.  Gray,  liice,  Ellis,  Hayes,  and  Bell. 

IMakk  Hopkins 

Was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Question — What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company? 

Answer — I  am  its  Treasurer  and  one  of  its  Directors,  and  have  been 
since  its  first  organization  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  the  witness  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "^ 

A. — -I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  under  the  operation  of  that  bill  not 
one  of  the  companies  in  which  I  have  an  interest  and  with  whose  affairs 
I  am  connected  could  jja}-  their  necessary  expenses.  When  I  say  neces- 
sary expenses,  I  mean,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  operating  expenses 
and  taxes,  the  interest  of  their  bonded  indebtedness.  I  believe  that 
while  its  effect  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies its  effect  would  be  still  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests — 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  assume  that  no  railroad  will 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  continue  to  be  operated  exeejit 
the}-  may  lawfully  earn  sutncient  to  pay  their  necessary  expenses,  includ- 
ing interest  on  their  funded  debt.  While  a  very  large  portion  both  of  the 
tonnage  and  passengers  carried  by  railroads  now  are  carried  at  less  rates 
than  this  bill  allows,  still  there  is  a  large  part  of  it  upon  which  they 
charge  more.  This  bill  would  give  them  no  such  latitude.  It  fixes  a  uni- 
form tariff  on  all  kinds  of  freight,  and  that  traffic  which  they  now  carry  at 
less  rates  would  necessarily  have  to  be  raised  and  that  Avhich  is  now 
charged  more  must  come  down,  so  that  under  the  operation  of  this  bill 
all  the  business,  both  freight  and  travel,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
would  not  realize  sufficient  to  pay  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses. 
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I  believe  that  the  injury  to  the  public  would  be  very  much  greater  than 
the  injurj'  to  the  railroad  companies. 

With  regard  to  the  clause  providing  that  the  companies  must  load  and 
unload  all  freight,  I  believe  that  to  be  impracticable.  To  illustrate — at 
some  point  on  the  Central  Pacific  there  might  be  a  quarry  of  stone  or 
granite.  To  induce  some  one  to  open  the  quarry  and  bring  the  material 
into  the  market,  the  Central  Pacilic  Company  would  put  in  a  side  track, 
and  charge  as  they  now  charge,  low  rates  for  the  freight.  The  railroad 
usually  does  that.  Then  there  is  required  derricks  and  other  machinery 
for  handling  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  JSTow,  the  railroads  could  not  load 
that  material,  the  quarry  being  between  stations,  miles  perhaps  from 
any  railroad  hands.  They  could  scarcely  afford  to  load  it  for  what  they 
now  charge  for  freight.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to  bricks.  We 
run  a  side  track  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  company  to  a  brickyard 
whenever  it  is  near  the  line  of  the  road;  cars  may  be  set  in  there  any 
time,  and  the  brickyard  men  load  them  themselves.  The  comj^any  could 
not  afford  to  send  men  from  their  stations  miles  away  to  do  that  work; 
neither  could  the  brickraen  afford  to  haul  the  brick  to  a  station  to  be 
loaded.  The  consequence  is,  except  it  be  loaded  by  tbej-  who  can  load 
it  cheapest,  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  jDrice  the  road  must  charge 
to  move  it.  This  is  true  Avith  regard  to  wood.  When  we  got  up  into 
the  timber  region  we  saw  that  was  bkely  to  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce. We  fixed  upon  a  suitable  point,  agreed  with  the  men  up  there, 
and  put  in  a  side  track,  which  becomes  a  kind  of  wood  depot  or  wood 
point  along  the  road.  It  is  not  a  station  of  the  road,  it  is  perhaps  five 
miles,  perhaps  ten  miles  from  a  station.  We  set  in  cars  there  when  they 
notify  us  that  they  want  cars,  and  when  an  engine  goes  down  past  there 
it  hauls  away  the  cars  on  the  train.  They  could  not  afford  to  haul  that 
wood  to  a  station,  neither  could  the  company  afford  to  send  their  men 
Avho  are  at  work  at  stations  by  the  hour  to  load  it  for  any  such  price  as 
the  owners  of  the  wood  can  afford  to  pay.  The  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  many  other  articles  of  freight,  even  lumber.  It  is  an  object  with 
those  desirous  of  establishing  a  manufactory  of  lumber  here  in  the 
mountains,  and  over  at  Truckee,  to  load  it  at  their  mill.  Perhaps  it  is 
several  miles  from  any  station;  they  cannot  afford  to  haul  their  hnnber 
to  a  station,  nor  can  the  company  afford  to  send  their  force  there  unless 
they  have  a  suitable  compensation.  We  therefore  build  a  side  track 
there  and  set  the  cars  in  for  them,  and  they  handle  and  load  the  boartls 
and  planks  in  their  own  way  as  they  have  time,  and  can  do  it  cheapest, 
and  they  notify  us  when  they  have  the  cars  loaded. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  measurement  of 
case  or  light  goods,  I  tbink  under  that  provision  more  money  could  be 
obtained  liy  the  railroad  for  the  goods  transported  than  without  it;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  practicable  thing  to  do  for  any  of  the  through  busi- 
ness, or  any  of  the  business  that  connects  with  roads  outside  of  this 
State,  for  this  reason:  that  in  every  State  where  I  know  aTiything  of 
railroads,  where  I  have  seen  their  tarifTs — and  I  have  seen  them  for  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States — I  do  not  rememl)er  one  but 
that  is  operated  under  a  classification  of  goods  and  not  by  measurement. 
Now,  where  other  States  classify  their  freight  and  our  cars  connect  with 
their  roads  tiirough  several  States  to  reach  New  York  or  Boston,  we 
must  conform  to  the  same  general  usage;  cither  they  must  conform  to 
our  system  or  we  must  conform  to  theirs.  All  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Western  States  operate  their  roads  under  classification  of  freights,  and 
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the  prices  are  regulated  by  that;  so  that  I  am  sure  we  could  not  induce 
them  to  conform  to  our  system  of  measurement. 

The  Central  Pacitic  connects  with  six  different  roads  to  reach  New 
York,  and  much  of  their  business  in  connection  with  roads  of  other 
States  is  through  business  between  Xew  York  and  San  Francisco.  I 
may  state  thatl^he  Central  Pacific  Railroad  now  have  four  hundred  and 
thirty  odd  freight  cars,  costing  about  one  thousand  dollars  each,  which 
have  gone  off  our  road  East,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  them 
back,  though  they  all  went  east  of  Ogden  previous  to  the  thirtieth  of 
last  October.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  Many  have  also  gone  East  since  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  but  we  naturally  expect  them  to  get  back  in  twenty 
to  forty  days  time  after  leaving  Ogden.  This  is  one  consequence  of 
being  the  end  road  and  doing  this  through  business  upon  lines  of  new 
road,  through  a  sparsely  and  undeveloped  country.  The  freight  going 
one  way  is  not  made  equal  to  the  freight  going  the  other  way,  so  that 
we  have  the  disadvantage  of  drawing  empty  cars  long  distances.  The 
mileage  account  between  the  railroads  for  cars  used  to  do  through  busi- 
ness between  San  Francisco  and  the  East  is  largely  against  us  every 
year.  The  mileage  we  pay  is  more  than  the  mileage  we  receive. 
Another  disadvantage  of  being  the  end  road  is  that  we  have  to  appor- 
tion the  freight  betAveen  the  intervening  roads,  and  perform  all  the 
terminal  station  service,  ferrying,  switching,  loading  and  unloading, 
checking,  trucking,  collecting  freight  money,  and  adjusting  claims, 
woich  constantly  employs  a  large  number  of  men. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q. — Suppose  the  bill  was  amended  to  read  that  the  rates  provided  shall 
only  apply  to  the  products  of  the  State  except  manulactures,  would  that 
be  satisfactory? 

A. — Xo.  sir;  that  would  be  the  chief  objection.  It  would  include  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  business  we  do.  It  would  give  no  substantial  relief, 
and  would  not  permit  the  road  to  operate  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
public  and  pay  expenses,  and  I  think  it  would  be  even  more  injurious  to 
the  producers' than  to  the  road.  Suppose  a  man  came  to  the  depot  with 
a  stallion  and  wanted  to  move  him.  He  would  not  be  an  unusually  valu- 
able horse  if  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars.  If  he  wanted  to  move  him 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  he  could  not  be  put  on  board  in  anj'  form  but 
that  he  would  occupy  a  whole  car.  Under  that  bill  the  railroad  could 
not  get  reasonable  pay.  Xo  man  would  take  the  risk  as  an  insurer  for 
what  that  bill  would  pay,  and  yet  the  railroad  as  common  carriers  are 
bound  to  insure  his  safe  transport  and  delivery. 

By  Jlr.  Hays. 

Q. — You  say  that  they  could  not  operate  under  that  bill.  Will  j^ou 
please  say  if  they  could  operate  under  some  higher  rates,  but  still  below 
the  present  maximum  of  the  law? 

A. — I  would  state  distinctly,  that  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  to 
operate  under  a  less  legal  rate  than  is  now  fixed.  There  is  not  a  road  in 
this  State  that  is  yet  able  to  make  a  dividend,  under  the  present  law, 
over  and  above  its  necessarj-  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  taxes,  and 
interest.  The  roads  have  as  much  and  I  think  they  have  more  interest 
than  any  one  else  in  increasing  the  population  and  production  of   every 
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part  of  the  country,  more  especially  wherever  the  road  runs.  If  the 
law  fixes  one  level,  uniform  pi'ice  for  everything  they  move,  they  must 
increase  their  present  j^rice  for  moving  wood,  bricks,  and  granite,  lumber, 
grain  and  many  other  products  which  would  utterly  prohibit  in  some 
cases  the  movement  of  them  at  all 

If  you  could  charge  six  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freights  for  all 
kinds  of  produce,  if  all  kinds  of  jji'oduce  would  admit  of  paying  that 
high  rate,  then  the  road  would  i)ay,  but  practically  it  would  be  so 
oj)pressive  it  would  prevent  domestic  produce  and  raw  material  from 
being  shipped,  while  it  would  be  a  less  iirice  than  would  be  willingly 
paid  upon  hats,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  all  light  and  valuable 
dry  goods;  it  would  crowd  the  large  class  of  goods  now  carried  by  the 
railroads  off  from  the  cars  entirely. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sacramento  Vallej-  road,  which  is  the  oldest  road 
in  the  State,  last  year  (1870)  it  failed  to  pay  its  ex^jenses  and  interest 
on  its  bonded  indebtedness  by  something  over  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  This  year  (1871)  we  determined  to  reduce  its  expenses,  so  we 
took  otf  trains.  Instead  of  running  two  trains  per  day  we  ran  one 
train.  Tlie  people  comj^lained  a  good  deal  that  they  could  not  have  the 
usual  accommodation,  and  it  made  it  unpleasant,  but  this  ja^ar  it  has 
paid  its  interest.  Its  gross  earnings  have  been  about  the  same  as  last 
year.     Eunuing  less  trains  did  not  decrease  the  business  of  the  road. 

By  the  Cha'miian. 

Q. — It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  more  trains  you  run  the  more  busi- 
ness you  get? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  not  necessarily  so.  In  this  State  they  have  about  six 
hundrc<l  thousand  inhabitants,  widely  scattered,  while  New  York  has  a 
large  jjopulatiou.  The  New  York  Central  road  I  suppose  runs  twenty- 
eight  trains  a  day,  and  trains  full  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  engine  to 
haul,  while  on  this  road  we  run  two  each  way,  and  not  loaded  to  more 
than  one  fourth  the  capacity  of  the  engine.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  costs  us  as  much  to  haul  fifty  passengers  as  for  them  to  haul  five  hun- 
dred, and  an  increase  of  trains  would  not  increase  our  passengers,  but 
would  increase  ex^^enses. 

[The  witness  here  handed  to  the  Chairman  a  comparative  statement  of 
freigiit  transported  over  the  various  roads  as  compared  with  the  Centi'al 
Pacific,  mai'ked  (No.  1);  also,  a  similar  statement  of  jiasscnger  traffic 
(No.  2);  also,  a  statement  of  freight  receipts  in  Placer  and  Nevada 
County  (No.  3).] 

The  disbursements  in  the  Counties  of  Placer  and  Nevada.for  operating, 
arc  very  much  more  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  receipts  collected 
from  the  stations  in  those  counties.  The  disbursements  are  above  seven 
hundi'cd  thousand  dollars  in  Placer  County  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one.  This  statement  shows  the  exact  amount  collected 
from  all  the  stations  in  those  counties,  but  a  large  portion  of*  the  freight 
there  is  for  freight  destined  to  El  Dorado,  Plumas,  and  other  counties. 

[The  witness  handed  the  Ciiairman  a  statement  of  taxes  paid  in  Placer 
and  Nevada  Counties  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.] 

In  reference  to  the  taxes  in  Placer  County,  the  railroad  comjian^'  were 
working  a  very  large  I'oi'ce,  nearly  ten  thousami  men,  for  three  years 
out  of  the  five  years  that  they  were   constructing  the  road  through 
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Placer  County.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  Phicci*  County 
obtained  the  passage  of  hxws  by  the  Legishiture,  taxing  hiborers  four 
assessments  of  two  dollars  each,  making  eight  dollars  in  all  on  each 
man.  This  head  tax  on  all  the  laborers,  for  all  the  time  we  w^ere  work- 
ing in  that  county,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum, 
which  was  collected. 

[The  witness  handed  the  following  statements  to  the  Chairman: 
Statement  of  prices  charged  for  general  freight  before  the  railroad  was 
built,  and  the  prices  now  paid  (No.  5);  a  compai'ative  statement  of  the 
rates  of  freight  for  merchandise  between  Sacramento  and  other  stations 
in  California  as  compared  with  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad.] 

In  the  States  in  the  Union,  those  States  having  the  largest  commer- 
cial interest  and  most  commercial  exi^erienee  are  the  freest  from  these 
restrictions  on  railroads.  Their  restrictions  amount  to  this:  they  reserve 
the  right  to  regulate  freights  and  fares  whenever  the  earnings  of  the 
road  are  sufficient,  over  and  above  necessary  exjienses  of  operating, 
maintenance,  taxes,  etc.,  to  pay  a  dividend  upon  its  cost  of  ten  per  cent 
or  twelve  per  cent.  That  is  the  principle  generally  adopted  in  the  most 
commercial  States.  That  leaves  the  railroad  free  to  pursue  its  own 
polic}'^  in  discriminating  in  its  classification  so  as  to  increase  population 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  while  here  our  arbitrary 
restriction  prohibits  it  to  some  extent.  It  gives  us  the  space  between 
two  cents  and  fifteen  cents,  but  fifteen  is  not  high  enough  for  some  kinds 
of  freight,  though  much  too  high  for  other  kinds.  In  the  Pacific  Pail- 
road  bill  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the  tariff  whenever  the 
net  earnings  amount  to  ten  per  cent  jier  annum.  If  the  Congressional 
Act  had  been  in  the  language  of  this  bill  we  could  never  have  nego- 
tiated the  bonds  so  as  to  have  built  the  road.  The  statute  regulating 
railroad  freights  and  fares  as  it  now  exists  in  this  State  was,  I  believe, 
first  passed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  before  there  were  any 
railroads  in  the  State.  There  was  no  internal  commerce  in  the  State, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  its  being  the  reverse  of  that  in  any  other 
commercial  State  from  the  fact  that  it  was  before  there  was  any  railroad 
or  any  commerce  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  before  there  was  anj^  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  found  the  law. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Bell  as  to  the  assistance  the  rail- 
road had  received  from  Placer  County,  the  witness  testified  as  follows: 

Placer  County  never  contributed  any  subsidies  to  the  railroad.  It 
agreed  to  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  of 
the  company,  and  to  give  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bonds  of  the  county  in  payment  for  it.  That  they  did.  They  sold 
their  stock  and  the  railroad  company  sold  the  bonds.  They  got  par  for 
the  stock,  and  the  railroad  company  got  sixty-eight  cents,  or  something 
like  it,  for  tl^eir  bonds,  and  disbursed  the  money  in  Placer  County.  The 
railroad  runs  near  ninety  miles  in  that  county.  It  runs  over  what,  until 
the  build  n^'  of  the  railroad,  was  a  mountain  wilderness  beyond  Dutch 
Flat,  entirely  undeveloped.  Tlie  railroad  has  developed  their  timber  and 
made  a  market  for  it;  developed  their  granite  quarries,  lime  kilns,  marble 
quarries,  and  made  a  market  for  nearly  everything  thejM-aised,  from  the 
time  the  laborers  and  the  teams  of  the  railroad  began  to  operate  in  the 
county.  The  taxes  paid  bj^  the  laborers  during  the  five  years  the  road 
was  building  through  that  county,  and  the  taxes  paid  upon  the  railroad, 
its  buildings  and  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  towns  and  villages  it 
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has  built  up,  and  new  taxable  property  created  but  not  owned  hy  the 
railroad,  will  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  fully  reim- 
burse them  in  seven  years,  so  that  it  is  probably  the  best  financial  ope- 
ration that  county  ever  made.  Yet,  from  that  county,  which  has  railroad 
accommodation  more  complete  than  any  county  in  the  State,  comes  more 
noise  and  more  complaints  than  from  any  other.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
said  about  "  subsidies  that  this  road  has  received,"  that  "it  was  built  at 
the  public  cost,  through  gifts  of  the  Nation,  State,  and  counties."  JSToth- 
ing  is  more  untrue.  Under  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Act,  the  Government 
loaned  its  six  per  cent  bonds  to  the  company,  (which  is  a  mortgage  lien 
upon  the  road  and  all  its  property)  for  sixteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
west  of  the  mountains;  three  times  that,  which  is  forty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  over  the  mountains;  and  twice  that,  thirty -two  thousand  dollars, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  eastward.  The  company  commenced 
construction  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  from  its  stock  list 
and  its  own  mortgage  bonds,  it  constructed  the  first  thirty-one  miles — to 
Newcastle.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the  j^rovisions  of  the  Pacific  Eail- 
road Act,  the  President  was  notified  that  they  had  thirty-one  miles 
comjjleted. 

Commissioners  were  appointed,  who  examined  the  road,  and  accepted 
it  as  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Act.  The 
comjwny  operated  that  road  eleven  months  from  the  time  it  was 
accepted  before  they  were  able  to  get  the  Government  bonds.  When 
they  got  them,  the  war  was  all  ablaze,  and  then  bonds  which  were  worth 
one  half  per  cent  premium  in  gold  when  the  company  filed  their  accept- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  worth  but  forty  cents  gold  in 
New  York ;  and  when  the  exchange  was  paid,  to  get  that  forty  cents 
here  the  company  received  but  a  fraction  over  thirty-eight  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  disburse  on  their  work,  while  the  Government  had  a  mortgage 
lien  of  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  road,  and  for  the  interest 
on  that  amount.  y 

Wh'en  the  next  section  of  the  road  (twenty  miles)  was  completed  and 
the  (Jovernment  bonds  received,  they  were  sold  for  a  little  more  (some- 
thing less  than  fifty  cents)  and  so  on,  until  the  last  they  received  brought 
seventy-two  or  seventy-three  cents.  The  average  of  all  was  but  fifty- 
six  cents  and  a  fraction.  Every  bond  as  fast  as  it  was  received  was  sold 
for  its  lull  market  value  and  the  proceeds  put  into  the  work,  and  every 
dollar  of  these  bonds  is  now  a  mortgage  lien  on  the  road  for  one  hun- 
dred cents,  drawing  six  per  cent  interest. 

Tliey  are  paying  to-day  to  the  (lovernment  a  larger  interest  on  that 
loan  of  their  credit  than  a  loan  with  the  same  security  could  be  obtained 
for  in  San  Francisco.  By  reason  of  these  sales,  the  interest  on  the 
amount  actually  received  and  disbursed  on  the  work  in  gold,  is  equal  to 
about  twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  bonds  draw  six  per  cent,  payable 
semi  annually.  So  with  the  cost  of  the  road.  At  the  time  the  company 
committed  itself  to  the  contract  with  the  Government  to  build  the  road, 
fifty  miles  by  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  fifty  miles 
annually  thei-eafter,  railroad  iron  was  worth  but  Ibrty-eight  to  fifty 
dollars  per  ton  in  New  York.  The  war  caused  a  rapid  atlvance  in  price, 
and  it  ran  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  in  currency  during 
the  war.  The  cost  of  engines  and  all  other  materials  advanced  in  like 
proportion;  freights  that  were  worth  on  iron  and  such  material,  in  the 
lower  hold  of  ships,  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  ton,  went  up  to  forty- 
five  dollars,  and  we  paid  as  much  as  fitty  dollars  per  ton.  At  the  time  the 
railroad  comjiany  acce^jted  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  insurance  that  was 
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worth  tTvo  and  three  fourth  per  cent  against  total  loss  from  ISTew  York 
to  San  Francisco,  went  up  with  war  risk  to  ten  per  cent,  and  the  com- 
pany for  six  months  did  not  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  railroad  material 
from  Atlantic  ports  that  they  did  not  pay  this  rate  of  insurance  upon. 
The  Act  gave  the  company  till  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  to 
complete  the  road.  The  war  developed  more  clearly  the  Government 
necessity  for  this  overland  communication.  The  Act  itself  was  founded 
on  its  l;)eing  a  militaiy  and  postal  necessity  of  the  Government.  All  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  East,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  any  such  works  while  the  value  of  material  was  so 
high,  stopped  and  did  not  go  on  with  the  work. 

This  company  would  have  done  so  excejit  for  its  contract  with  the 
Government.  The  war  develoj^ed  a  greater  need  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  for  it,  and  the  company  worked  up  to  the  full  spirit  of  the 
Act,  sold  the  bonds  and  went  on  with  the  road.  They  were  well  satis- 
fied that  if  they  could  have  abandoned  that  work,  as  they  would  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  that  is,  suspend  it  till  a  more  proj^itious  condition  of 
financial  atfairs  in  the  United  States,  they  need  not  have  incumbered  the 
road  with  so  many  thousands  of  mortgage  indebtedness  for  so  few  dol- 
lars in  gold;  so  that  when  a  just  view  is  taken  of  the  relation  which  the 
company  bears  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government,  growing  out  of 
that  contract  (for  the  Pacific  Hailroad  was  btit  a  contract  from  the  time 
they  filed  their  acceptance),  it  will  be  ascertained  that  instead  of  receiv- 
ing these  as  gifts,  it  was,  financiallj^,  a  harder  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  company  than  the  company  would  have  been  willing  to  make  could 
it  have  forseen  the  result.  It  was  one  that  no  responsible  man  or  com- 
pany Avould  have  been  willing  to  make.  They  hazarded  everything, 
and  worked  uj)  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  their  engagement,  and  the 
Government  and  the  people  along  the  line  have  received  the  advantages 
of  its  early  com2:)letion. 

The  compan}^  have  the  alternate  sections  of  land  that  are  not  mineral, 
or  sold,  or  preempted.  When  you  take  out  the  Spanish  grants,  the  min- 
eral lands,  and  the  preempted  portion  there  is  in  the  State  of  California 
very  little  of  what  you  can  call  the  best  alluvial  farming  lauds  that 
comes  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  To  the  Western  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  I  believe  there  was  more,  but  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
road Company  have  no  interest  in  any  land  granted  to  that  company. 

The  people  and  the  Government  derive  a  large  benefit  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  in  the  increased  value  which  it  gives  to  the 
reserved  portions  of  the  land.  The  laud  that  was  given  to  tlie  company 
was  coujjled  with  the  requirement  that  tlie  company  should  pay  the 
expenses  of  surveying  and  segregation.  This  was  a  tax  ujDon  the  finances 
of  the  comjjauj*  for  the  first  five  3'ears,  as  the  receipts  were  not  ecpial  to 
the  necessarj^  expense  of  segregation,  survey,  etc. 

When  first  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  reached 
Eocklin,  eighteen  miles  from  Sacramento,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  good  granite  for  building  jjurposes  within  a  half  mile  of 
the  road,  on  railroad  land.  Parties  came  to  the  company  and  ofiered  to 
pa}'  the  railroad  company  one  dollar  a  ton  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
quarrj-ing  and  getting  out  granite,  if  they  would  lay  a  track  to  the 
quarry;  as  there  was  not  a  railroad  track  to  any  other  quarrj'  in  the 
State,  it  was  thought  it  could  be  made  very  profitable — no  granite  which 
had  to  be  hauled  to  the  road  by  teams  could  comjjcte  with  it. 

The  railroad  company  then  laid  down  a  principle  that  should  govern 
them — that  they  would   not  be  iutei'ested  in  any  such  business  along 
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the  line,  eithei*  granite,  or  lime,  or  wood,  or  lumber,  or  anything  else, 
except  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  and  that  they  would  render 
every  facility  and  make  it  most  inviting  for  the  enterprise  of  the  country 
to  develoi)  all  these  things  along  the  line,  believing  that  this  would  best 
develop  the  industries  of  the  country,  increase  the  carrying  trade,  and 
give  best  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

They  told  them  if  they  would  open  the  quarry  the  railroad  comj^any 
would  spend  tifteen  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  to  lay  a  track  to  the 
quarry,  which  should  be  free  to  all. 

Next,  when  they  got  up  to  Newcastle,  they  reached  a  point  where 
lime  could  be  shipped.  They  laid  a  track,  built  a  house,  and  developed 
that  trade. 

"When  they  got  to  Auburn  they  were  solicited  to  take  stock  in  a  toll 
road  to  go  over  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  into  El  Dorado 
County  to  Georgetown.  They  refused  to  take  stock.  But  admitting 
that  the  building  such  a  wagon  road  as  was  pi'oposed  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  business  of  the  railroatl,  the  railroad  company  said  to  them:  "  We 
will  give  you  a  subsidy  of  fifteen  hundred  (§1,500)  dollars  whenever  you 
will  build  such  a  road.  We  will  serve  you  as  you  have  served  us.  They 
do  not  helj)  us  in  anything  until  we  have  got  the  road  built.  When  you 
have  got  the  road  built  we  Avill  give  you  tifteen  hundred  dollars.  We 
will  give  you  an  obligation  that  we  will  do  that,  and  it  will  enable  you 
to  raise  money."  That  we  did.  They  built  the  road,  and  we  paid  them 
the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  subsidy. 

When  the  railroad  reached  Dutch  Flat  the  people  there  wanted  to 
build  a  wagon  toll  road  from  Dutch  Flat  across  to  Little  York,  Eed  Dog, 
You  Bet,  and  other  mining  towns  in  that  vicinity,  and  wanted  the  rail- 
road company  to  take  stock  in  that.  The  reply  was  the  same — that 
they  wanted  to  develope  the  country  and  increase  business  for  their  rail- 
road. They  said:  "  You  would  promote  your  own  interest  by  it,  and 
bring  a  great  deal  of  business  unto  the  railroad  that  now  goes  down  to 
Nevada  City  and  Marysville,  and  does  not  come  near  your  road."  The 
raih'oad  company  agreed  to  give  them  a  thousand  dolha-s  in  the  same 
way.  They  accepted  that  proposition,  built  the  road,  and  the  railroad 
company  paid  them  a  thousand  dollars  subsidy. 

When  they  got  the  railroad  down  to  Truckee  the  peojile  there  wanted 
assistance  for  a  road  out  toward  iSierra  Valley.  They  told  them  they 
would  make  them  a  present  of  what  was  called  the  Dutch  Flat  swindle 
road;  that  they  would  donate  the  whole  of  that  road  that  cost  near  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  build.  They  donated  that  as  a 
subsidy  to  them,  and  the  balance  of  it  to  the  counties  through  which  it 
runs.  When  they  got  on  a  little  further,  the  people  were  striking  out 
toll  roads  towards  other  mining  towns  and  to  Idaho  and  Montana.  The 
railroad  coinjiany  took  no  stock  but  subsidized  all  of  them  more  or  less; 
generally  gave  them  bridge  timber  and  lumber  and  transported  it  to 
build  their  bridges,  which  would  be  equal  to  fi'om  five  hundred  dollars 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each.  When  the  railroad  got  to 
Salt  Lake  the  railroad  com])any  were  ui'ge<l  to  take  stock  to  build  a 
steamboat  to  transport  ores  fj'om  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  They  were 
told  that  the  mines  were  very  rich  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  that 
all  of  that  ore  was  finding  its  way  to  the  Union  road,  by  way  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  going  East.  They  said:  "You  would  make  money  if  you 
built  the  steamboat  yourself,  besi<les  you  would  get  a  good  deal  of  it 
back  in  i)ringing  the  machineiy  Irom  San  Francisco,  and  your  ])roHt3 
will  bo  very  largo  on  that  freight."     The  railroad  company  finally  told 
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them  that  they  would  give  them  a  suhsidj-;  they  Avould  traTisjiort  their 
timber  for  building  the  steamboat,  all  the  machinery,  men,  and  provisions 
from  San  Francisco  without  charge,  and  they  woukl  give  them  a  further 
subsidy  of  one  dollar  per  ton  upon  the  first  two  thousand  tons  of  freight 
that  their  boat  should  bring  to  the  railroad  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  in  fact,  on  all  that  they  delivered  to  our  road  as  freight 
to  come  to  San  Francisco;  so  they  built  the  steamboat.  The  people 
over  in  Elko  proposed  to  build  a  road  down  to  White  Pine.  The 
Legislature  of  Nevada  passed  a  law  giving  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors authority  to  give  Elko  County  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  any  time  when  a  majority  of  the 
taxpayers,  in  amount,  should  petition  them  to  that  effect.  They  got  up 
a  petition,  but  could  not  get  enough  taxpayers,  but  knew  they  could  get 
enough  if  they  could  get  the  railroad  to  join  them,  as  they  pay  more 
than  one  half  of  all  the  taxes  in  that  county.  The  railroad  company 
signed  the  petition  at  their  solicitation,  which  will  enable  them  to  build 
the  road.  That  is  how  the  railroad  company  have  regarded  subsidy; 
whenever  they  could  hell)  the  business  of  the  railroad  by  promoting 
any  industry  or  the  development  of  any  resource  of  the  country, 
commercial,  mineral,  agricultural,  or  mechanical.  In  si^eaking  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  it  is  like  any  other  new  road 
through  an  unsettled  and  undeveloped  country.  It  requires  years  to 
build  up  a  trade  along  its  line.  When  the  iron  was  laid,  and  the 
ceremony  of  driving  the  last  sjiike  was  performed,  the  road  was  not 
completed.  It  is  not  completed  yet.  It  will  require  yeai's  to  comjjlete 
it.  Take  the  expenditure  that  is  going  on  over  there  at  the  Sacra- 
mento shops.  There  is  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  six  years,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  and  drawings  made  by 
Chief  Engineer  Montague  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

It  is  still  going  on  and  increasing.  It  is  a  necessary  expenditure,  but 
its  progress  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  railroad  earnings  over  and 
above  what  is  required  for  other  necessary  expenses.  So,  too,  with  the 
connection  Avitii  the  ocean  shipping  at  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 
This  is  a  necessary  p&vt  of  the  road,  necessary  to  its  business,  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  roads  and  ferries  to  get  into  San  Francisco  and 
]'each  the  ship's  tackles. 

It  progresses  just  in  proportion  as  the  annual  earnings  will  permit  the 
expenditures.  If  the  road  is  able  to  earn  more,  these  expenditures  are 
greater  annually  and  the}^  go  to  increase  the  aggregate  taxable  property 
in  the  State. 

There  is  another  item.  Since  the  road  was  built  along  through 
the  mountains,  it  is  now  six  or  seven  years.  That  is  about  the 
average  duration  of  pine  timber  exposed  on  the  ground  or  to  the 
weather.  Those  gulches  and  caiions  that  are  crossed  by  timber  struc- 
tures are  now  drawing  near  the  time  when  they  must  be  replaced  with 
wooden  works,  or  as  was  always  expected,  replaced  with  stone  struc- 
tures or  earthen  banks.  The  railroad  company  could  not  wait  to  do  it 
at  first,  and  it  would  then  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  before  the  road 
was  completed  to  haul  with  teams  the  stone  to  do  it.  They  have 
already  replaced  several  of  these  and  are  now  replacing  others. 

Our  forces  are  at  work  no\v  tunneling  through  a  hill  point  which  will 
take  out  two  wooden  structures  and  make  this  portion  of  the  road  per- 
manent and  lasting.  This  is  near  Clipper  Gap.  That  character  of  work 
is  necessary  to  make  cheap  freights  and  cheap  fares.  If  the  company 
devotes  the  excess  of  its  earnings  to  improving  and  making  the  road 
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permanent,  so  as  to  reduce  its  current  expenses  after  the  next  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  with  the  probable  increase  of  population  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  the  road  passes,  che.^iper  rates  of 
freights  and  fares  will  then  give  the  railroads  more  net  earnings  than 
present  rates  now  do. 

The  railroad  company  have  made  a  survey  from  near  Alta,  a  little 
above  Alta,  diverging  from  the  present  line  and  keeping  along  the  north 
fork  of  the  American  Eiver,  so  as  to  run  a  tunnel  through  tbe  mountain 
about  four  miles  in  length.  It  is  a  work  of  years,  but  it  would  avoid  all 
the  present  long  snow  line,  snow  sheds,  and  avoid  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  operating  the  road  in  Winter.  It  would  cost  a  good  deal, 
but  when  once  done  it  will  go  a*  very  great  way  towards  reducing 
freights  and  fares,  by  reducing  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing the  road  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  a  work  that  could  not  practically  have  been  done  in  the  first 
construction  of  the  road,  but  the  railroad  company  have  always  expected 
to  accomplish  it.  Yon  Schmidt's  project  of  tunneling  through  and  bring- 
ing the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  we  endeavored  to  couple  with  this  design, 
in  order  that  the  two  could  be  accomplished  with  little  additional  cost 
above  what  either  would  cost  alone.  Such  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  him  at  one  time.  If  that  should  be  done^  while  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  company  it  would  be  hivgely  beneficial  to  tlie  Slate.  It 
would  develop  some  of  the  best  mining  country  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  Th.s  is  in  Placer  county,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  railroad 
coin}»auy  by  the  improvements  of  its  road  are  only  limited  by  its  earnings. 
The  comjniiiy,  too,  has  been  spending  a  good  deal  to  induce  business 
from  abroad.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  item 
of  coffee:  2v early  all  the  colfee  consumed  on  this  coast  for  the  last 
twentj'  years,  till  within  a  few  months,  has  been  brought  from  New 
York  or  other  Eastern  ports.  Knowing  that  Central  America  produced 
a  great  deal  of  cotfee  that  ought  to  come  this  way,  the  company  sent  an 
agent  down  thei'e  to  endeavor  to  show  them  their  interest  in  sending  it 
this  waj';  to  show  them  what  the  present  market  value  of  that  grade 
of  coffee  was  in  Chicago;  to  show  them  what  the  cost  of  transportation 
was  from  the  Mexican  ports  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco 
by  railroad  to  Chicago.  Our  agent  was  there  some  months,  and  wrote 
us  that  he  was  very  kindly  received,  but  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
move  a  bag  of  cofiee  this  way.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  it  the 
old  way  to  the  (iulf,  and  their  commission  merchants  or  factors  were  in 
the  habit  of  advancing  on  the  crop,  and  they  were  in  a  manner  tram- 
meled by  the  present  established  routine  of  business.  We  finally  sent 
him  a  letter  of  credit  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  buy  and  bring  some 
home  himself,  and  to  advise  us  when  he  would  be  in  San  Francisco  with 
it.  lie  did  so,  and  went  through  to  Chicago  with  the  coffee,  lie  dis- 
played it  there  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  explained  it  there  to 
their  merchants  on  'Change;  showed  them  what  it  cost  in  Central 
America,  wiiat  the  freight  was  to  San  Francisco  and  the  radio  id 
freight  to  Chicago,  and  how  long  it  had  been  coming.  He  showed  theni 
it  was  cheaper  for  them  to  get  their  supply  of  coffee  through  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  and  over  the  I'acific  liadroad  than  it  was  to  get  it  by  steamer  to 
New  York,  and  Irom  New  York  about  as  many  miles  by  railroad  as  it 
would  be  to  come  tliis  way. 

Seeing  money  in  it,  and  being  ambitious  to  make  Chicago  a  distribut- 
ing point  for  that  article,  they  came  through  or  sent  ihrougli,  and  inter- 
ested themselves  in  that  coffee  traile,  and  now  we  send  many  cur  loads, 
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and  sent  a  whole  train  load  at  one  time.  That  line  of  freight  business 
is  firmh-  established  and  will  continue.  I  mention  this  to  illustrate  that 
although  the  road  is  completed — that  is,  the  iron  is  connected  and  it  is 
open  for  business — jet  it  requires  u  great  deal  of  labor  and  exjienditui-e 
of  money  and  time  to  inaugurate  a  paying  business  over  it.  This  is  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred  instances  where  the  interest  of  the  company  is 
identiiied  with  that  of  the  country  and  its  people  if  properly  under- 
stood. There  are  many  other  articles  of  consumption  in  San  Francisco 
that  have  been  reduced  in  cost  by  the  railroad.  I  may  mention  ice  and 
coal.  It  is  one  thing  to  build  a  railroad  and  another  thing  to  get  the 
business  over  it.  I  sjjeak  deliberately  when  I  say  that  however  difficult 
as  a  financial  problem  it  was  to  find  the  means  to  build  the  Pacific  Eail- 
road  at  the  time  it  was  built,  it  is  in  my  judgment  more  difficult  as  a 
financial  problem  to  carrj'  it  on  for  ten  years,  until  the  population  and 
tonnage  along  its  line  shall  develope  into  a  paying  business  to  its  stock- 
holders, over  and  above  the  expenditures  which  are  necessary  to  make 
it  in  all  its  appointments  a  first  class  road,  and  in  condition  to  compete 
with  roads  in  populous  countries  on  rates  of  freight  and  fare. 

By  the  Chairman. 
• 

Q. — You  would  then  fix  ten  years  as  the  time? 

A. — Yes,  because  it  is  unparalleled  on  this  continent,  and  I  think,  in 
the  world,  for  so  long  a  line  of  road  to  be  built  in  an  tinpopulated 
couutrj*.  and  especially  when  it  encounters  and  overcomes  the  moun- 
tains, reaching  a  higher  altitude  above  tide  water  than  any  other  road 
in  the  world. 

It  is  to-day  operating  through  snow  sixteen  feet  deep  successfully 
and  without  delaj's.  It  is  onlj-  doing  that  because  the  expenditures 
and  appliances  to  enable  it  to  do  it  are  such  as  are  tinknown  on  any 
other  road.  The  expenditures  to  procure  and  maintain  these  appliances 
are  greater  than  on  any  other  road.  These  things  may  be  indicated 
from  the  facts  I  have  stated;  they  also  clearly  demonstrate  that  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  earnest  good  faith  to  work  up  to  the  sjiirit  of  the 
public  interest  bearing  upon  it.  When  I  read  the  untruthful  misstate- 
ments that  are  made  relating  to  the  road  and  its  management,  I  can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  it  is  not  understood. 

Another  point:  Much  has  been  unkindly  said  about  "monopoly," 
and  '•  combination,"  that  if  understood,  I  think,  would  not  seem  inju- 
rious or  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests. 

All  who  know  anj^thing  about  it,  know  that  all  the  railroads  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  chiefly  built  from  the  credit  of  the  roads  themselves. 
For  instance:  the  Central  Pacific  road  was  built  mainly  by  the  credit  of 
the  road;  and  just  in  proj^ortion  as  those  who  undertake  to  build  rail- 
roads are  successful  in  establishing  and  maintaining  their  credit,  just  in 
that  degree  will  they  be  successful  in  building  roads. 

The  Central  Pacific  was  built  by  the  credit  of  the  road.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  built  by  money  derived,  over  and  above  the  Government 
loan,  (which  is  a  mortgage  on  the  road),  from  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
road  itself;  the  whole  road  being  mortgaged  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  a  provision  in  the  mortgage  that  no  more  than  a  certain  amount 
per  mile  shall  be  issued,  and  no  faster  than  the  road  was  built.  As  fast, 
then,  as  one  section  of  the  road  was  built,  bonds  Avere  issued  under  that 
mortgage.  These  bonds  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  exi)ended  in  build- 
ing the  next  section.     In  that  way  all  the  roads  in  this  State  were  built; 
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from  the  cvcdit  of  the  mortgage  bonds  on  the  road  itself.  Now,  when 
the  Central  Pacific  had  connected  the  track  across  the  continent  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Eoad,  Congress  had  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  it  was  commenced.  Congress  also  gave 
land  subsidies  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Eoad  to  go  to  the  ocean  at  San 
Diego. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company  .saw  nothing  in  that  injurious  to  their 
own  road;  in  fact,  the  northern  and  southern  roads  to  the  extent  they 
shall  populate  and  deveiope  north  and  south  of  us,  were  reallj^  helps  to 
the  central  business.  The  Central  Pacific  ran  to  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  as 
well,  that  San  Francisco  should  be  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the 
Coast.  The  Central  Pacific  Company  conceived  that  they  would  protect 
their  property'  interest  in  their  Central  Pacific  road  by  building  lateral 
lines  through  the  valleys  to  tap  both  the  northern  and  southern  i-oads, 
and  bring  the  produce  and  traffic  to  a  central  point  at  San  Francisco. 
The  California  and  Oregon  v>'as  being  built  up  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
running  from  here  toward  Shasta,  crossing  the  range  there  and  going 
down  the  vallej's  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  where  it  would 
intersect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  A  line  was  being  built  from 
the  Western  Pacific  road  up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  so  to  go  on 
past  Visalia  to  the  Colorado  Eiver  at  the  State  line,  where  it  would  form 
a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  so  that  both  the  northern  and 
southern  roads  would  be  tapped,  and  an  iHterchange  of  business  from 
botli  be  brought  to  the  great  commercial  centre  of  California — at  San 
Francisco. 

Tiie  Central  Pacific  thought  that  by  haviiig  these  two  lines  they  would 
not  only  protect  their  own  intf.  rests,  but  would  also  promote  the  best 
interest  of  the  State.  They  had,  at  much  sacrifice,  as  I  have  indicated, 
bj'  sale  of  their  ovv-n  and  their  (rovernment  bonds  to  build  their  road 
during  tiic  war,  created  and  maintained  the  credit  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Company,  and  had  made  their  railroad  securities  in  the  Eastern  and 
'varopean  money  markets  among  the  best  American  railroad  securities. 
I  hey  desired  to  build  these  lateral  lines.  They  were  both  running 
tiirough  a  good  agricultural  cor.nty,  requiring  only  the  railroad  to  give 
them  the  population  and  development  to  sustain  a  lailroad. 

As  a  means  of  applying  the  established  credit  of  the  Central  Pacific 
road,  they  conceived  their  interest  as  well  as  the  public  interest  would 
be  promoted  by  consolidating  l:oth  these  lines  with  the  Central,  so  that 
they  sliouid  both  be  branches  <>:'  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  the 
mortgage  bonds  of  either  would  be  Central  Pacific  mortgage  bonds,  and 
would  sell  for  as  much,  or  within  a  fraction  of  as  much,  as  the  Cent  ml 
Pacific  main  line  in  New  York  or  in  Germany;  whereas,  if  these  roads 
could  not  partake  of  the  credit  and  business  of  the  Central  Pacific,  tlu'ii- 
l)onds  would  not  sell  for  a  price  that  the  company  would  be  warranted 
in  accepting  I'or  the  purpose  of  Imilding  those  lines  of  road  now.  Tluy 
were,  accordingly,  consolidated,  and  tiiey  are  being  built  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  mortgage  bonds. 

Since  they  were  consolidated,  much  has  been  said  about  "  watei'liig 
stock."  which  seems  to  imply  much  and  defines  nothing.  There  is  no 
watering  stock  about  it.  Whatever  was  the  e%)ital  stock  of  these  three 
companies  is  now  the  capital  slock  of  the  consolidated  Central  Pac.lic. 
The  stockholder  in  either  com])any  receives  the  same  number  of  sherd's 
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ill  the  consolidated  company  that  iie  had  in  eithci*  before  the  consolida- 
tion— no  more  or  less.  The  shareholder  in  the  Central  Pacific  is  in  my 
judgment  benefited  by  the  promotion  of  the  Central  Pacific  interests 
which  this  connection  secures  in  the  future,  and  the  stockholder  in  either 
of  these  branches  is  benefited  by  the  increase  in  the  2)resent  market  value 
of  the  bonds  of  the  road,  for  these  roads  can  be  built  for  a  less  number 
of  bonds  than  before.  That  was  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  consoli- 
dation. 

The  roads  can  be  operated  as  one  more  cheaply  than  they  could  under 
three  different  organizations.  If  there  is  a  temporary  need  of  locomotives 
or  cars  on  any  one  road  at  one  particular  time,  or  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, or  in  any  season  of  the  year,  it  can  be  supplied  from  some  other 
portion  of  the  line.  If  they  were  under  separate  organizations  it  would 
take  an  increased  outlay  for  rolling  stock  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  supply  them. 

The  railroad  postal  service  alone,  between  the  East  and  this  coast,  has 
annually  saved  to  the  Government  more  than  the  interest  on  all  the 
Government  bonds.  It  has  also  saved  upon  the  transportation  of  military 
supplies  and  the  movement  of  troops  nearly  as  much  more. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
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REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Assembly  Siiecial  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  rej^ort  that  they  have  had  the  whole  matter  under 
considei'ation;  they  have  examined  the  grounds,  the  foundation,  and  the 
building,  as  far  as  the  work  has  been  done;  they  have  also  examined,  at 
great  length,  thirty-eight  witnesses  in  reference  to  the  concrete  founda- 
tion, the  grading  of  the  lot,  the  stone,  and  other  material  as  being  fur- 
nished; also,  regarding  the  frauds  that  were  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Commissioners;  examined  the  original  and  modified  plans 
and  specifications. 

The  original  plan  and  the  specifications  have  been  modified  to  some 
extent,  which  probably  caused  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tects and  some  of  the  contractors.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  modification  was' necessary,  as  it  Avas  shown  by  the  evidence  that 
the  building  could  not  be  finished  for  the  amount  of  the  appi'opriation, 
unless  so  modified;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  committee  can 
see  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  done  the  best  they  possibly  could  do  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  and  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  all  the  evidence  produced  before  them  the  committee  have 
been  unalde  to  find  any  foundation  for  the  rumors  and  reports  of  the 
frau(.ls  as  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  books,  accounts,  and  exijcnditures  Avere  all  found  to  be  correct. 
Tiiere  was  no  evidence  that  went  to  prove  that  there  had  been  any  col- 
lusion between  the  contractors  and  the  Commissioners,  or  the  contrac- 
tors and  the  architect,  as  alleged,  of  a  fraudulent  nature. 

The  work  is  now  progressing,  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  the  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  modified  plan 
the  Ijuilding  will  be  completed  in  about  four  years,  and  at  an  expense 
Jiot  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  appropriation — one  million  five  hundred 
tliousanil  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed:)  S.  McCULLOUGH,  Chairman. 


TESTIMONY    AND    PROCEEDINGS 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 


APPOIXTED   TO   IKVESTIGATE   THE   CONDUCT   OF   THE 


BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  CITY  HALL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TESTHyJIOIN-Y. 


San  Francisco,  January  31st,  1872. 

The  committee  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Board  of  Supei'visors,  City  Hall.  Present — Samuel  McCullough,  Chair- 
man, of  San  Francisco;  W.  A.  Aldrich,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Andrews, 
of  Shasta;  and  Mr.  Mott,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman  read  the  resolution  appointing  the  committee,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five,  of  this  House,  he  appointed 
to  investigate  the  acts  of  the  City  Hall  Commission,  of  San  Francisco, 
with  power  to  send  for  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  jDlans  and  specifications  and  such  other  papers  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
impartial  conclusion,  and  rei:)ort  the  facts  to  this  House. 

Andrew  J.  Marsh  was  appointed  ofiicial  shorthand  reporter  for  the 
committee,  and  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Canavan,  one  of  the  Citj^  Hall  Commission,  announced  that 
the  Commissioners  did  not  desire  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in  the 
investigation,  because  they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  on  trial,  no  charges 
having  been  preferred  against  them.  He  asked,  howevei",  that  Mr. 
McCeenery,  who  is  the  regular  attorney  of  the  Commissioners,  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  McCeney — Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  On 
the  part  of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  I  wish  to  state  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  make  any  concealments  about  this  matter;  on  the  contrary, 
they  desire  to  extend  every  facility  and  assistance  in  their  power  for  the 
investigation  of  their  acts,  from  the  time  of  their  apiiointraent  under 
the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  the  present  time,  and  will 
endeavor,  in  every  way,  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  investigation. 
Whenever  your  honorable  committee  think  proper  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
City  Hall  and  examine  the  work  as  far  as  it  has  progressed,  they  will 
attend  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  give  you  every  information 
and  every  facility  in  their  power;  the  employes  there  are  also  instructed 
to  wait  upon  you  and  give  you  every  possible  information  and  facility. 
All  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  arc  in  conii)liance  with  sec- 
tion eleven  of  the  Act  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
the  adjoining  room,  where  they  arc  readily  accessible  to  the  committee; 
and  also  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  giving  a  detailed  state- 


ment  of  their  transactions;  and  also  a  statement  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditures.  The  records  and  books  of  the  Commissioners,  and  all  their 
papers  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the  Board,  will  be  found  in  the 
office  of  the  Board,  on  the  City  Hall  site,  and  they  are,  of  course,  at  the 
disposal  of  your  honorable  committee;  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  will 
attend  you  there  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  and  exhibit  and  explain 
the  same,  and  give  you  such  information  as  you  may  deem  necessary. 

The  Chairman — It  will  be  necessary  to  have  certain  books  and  i^apers 
j^resent  here. 

Mi\  McCeney — Of  course  we  have  no  objection,  and  we  expect  that 
you  will  have  them;  it  is  our  wish  and  understanding  that  you  should 
bo  facilitated  in  every  possible  manner;  the  Board  ask  for  no  conceal- 
ment, and  only  desire  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  the  office  at  the  site 
of  the  new  City  Hall  to  meet  in,  if  it  is  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  bring 
the  books  here.  We  only  ask  that  the  investigation  be  proceeded  with 
as  raj^idly  as  is  consistent  with  your  other  legislative  duties. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  H.  CANAVAN. 

P.  H.  Canavan,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  called  and  sworn,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Chairman: 

Question — Who  is  the  custodian  of  the  books  of  your  Commission  and 
the  pa])ers? 

Answer — The  Secretary. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  instruct  your  Secretary  to  bring  those 
books,  papers,  and  vouchers  here? 

A. — I  will,  sir;  any  books  j'ou  name.     Do  you  want  all  the  papers? 

The  Chairman — We  want  all  the  papers  and  vouchers  and  correspond- 
ence in  relation  to  procuring  plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  Secretary  will  attend  to  bringing  the  books — all 
the  books  and  papers  and  correspondence,  and  all  the  contracts,  we  have 
there. 

The  Chairman — We  want  the  plans,  and  copies  of  the  specifications, 
and  also  the  originals. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  originals,  I  think,  are  here. 

Mr.  McCeney — The  originals  of  the  contracts  are  here,  but  the  plana 
are  not. 

3Ir.  Canavaji — I  will  have  them  any  time  you  desire  them. 

Mr.  McCullough — All  the  plans  and  designs.  We  can  get  them,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Eastland  (one  of  the  Commissioners) — The  office  out  there  is  very 
commodious,  and  all  the  valuable  j'^ipers  are  there  in  a  safe;  and  also 
the  plans — some  of  them  are  hanging  on  the  walls.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  committee  to  meet  there,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  matters  only; 
because  they  are  public  papers  and  very  valuable  ones,  and  by  removing 
them  there  may  be  some  danger  of  their  being  lost.  We  have  quite  a 
large  room  there.     Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  your  meetings. 

The  Chairman — We  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  papers  produced 
hero. 

Mr.  Aldrich — T  sne-^'^st  that  we  go  there,  for  that  part  of  the  invest!- 


gjition  at  least.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  it.  I  can  see  that  it 
"vvill  be  a  matter  of  convenience  lor  yoii  and,  perhaps,  as  well  for  us. 

Mr.  Canavan — They  are  working  from  certain  plans  now — actually 
working  from  them — and  if  they  are  brought  here  the  work  will  have 
to  stop.  They  are  not  working  from  the  original  plans,  of  course,  bat 
from  designs. 

The  Chairman — Traced  copies? 

3Ir.  Aldrlch — I  will  suggest,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  that  pai't  of  the 
investigation — the  matter  of  examining  papers,  plans,  etc. — we  meet  at 
the  Commissioners'  office  at  the  site  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  Chairman — It  is  necessary  to  have  those  pajjers  before  us  in  ex- 
amining the  witnesses.  They  work  there  from  tracings  altogether,  not 
from  the  original  drawing,  and  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  business". 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  make  that  motion,  that,  so  far  as  the  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  books  and  papers  goes,  it  be  had  at  the  otfice  of  the 
Commissioners. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried.] 

Mr.  Andrews — It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  investigate  all  the  acts  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  first  act  we  have  to  investigate  is  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Secretarj-. 

The  Chairman — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  investigating 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Andrews — Then  the  first  act,  I  suppose,  is  to  proceed  under  the 
second  section  of  the  Act — proceedings  to  grade  the  lot.  That  is  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do,  to  investigate  that  from  its  inception  to  its 
completion. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  think  you  had  better  have  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  whole  thing,  from  the  fii'st  to  the  last  section — the  whole  matter — a 
complete  investigation.  We  desire  you  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
the  acts  of  the  Commissioners  fully — from  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
to  the  laying  of  the  last  stone  on  yesterday.  For  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  have  an  attorney;  but  it  may  be  necessary,  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  may  carry  on  the  investigation,  at  some  stage  to 
ask  to  have  an  attorney.  I  will  state  to  the  committee,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  in  his  possession  a  detailed  ac- 
count, made  by  our  Secretary,  and  deposited  there,  of  all  the  acts,  con- 
tracts for  grading,  and  everything.  That  detailed  report  will  I'acilitato 
the  investigation  very  much.  It  shows  the  e-\penditure  of  every  cent 
we  have  expended. 

Air.  Andrews  moved  that  the  committee  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  rooms 
of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  luca>ion  of  the  new 
City  Hail. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried,  and  the  committee  accord- 
ingly adjourned. 


AFTERNOON     SESSION. 


The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  Hall  of  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  site  of  tlie  ne'w  City  Hall. 

Present — Mr.  McCJuUough,  of  San  Francisco,  Chairman;  Mv.  Aldrich, 
of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Seibe,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Shasta, 
and  Mr.  Mott,  of  Los  Angeles. 


On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  committee  adjourn  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Super- 
visors. 


P.  K.  CAT^AVAN— EECALLED. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Question — In  the  printed  instructions  issued  by  you  for  the  guidance 
of  architects,  did  you  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  should 
jjroduce  a  design  containing  all  of  the  necessary  Courts  in  a  building 
which  should  not  cost  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for 
its  erection? 

Answer — It  is  so  stated  in  the  printed  suggestions  and  instructions. 

Q. — "Will  you  furnish  the  committee  41  copy  of  those  instructions? 

A. — I  will,  sir.  [Produces  a  printed  copy,  which  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "  Exhibit  A."] 

Q. — -In  specifjnng  the  materials  to  be  used,  did  you  intend  to  carry  out 
your  instructions? 

A.— Wo  did,  sir,  of  course. 

Q. — AVere  you  acquainted  with  the  names  of  each  architect  previous 
to  your  award  of  the  premiums  for  each  design? 

A. — I  didn't  know  one  of  them,  sir. 

Q. — -Did  you  intend  to  respect  or  break  those  instructions? 

A. — The  instructions  were  not  to  us,  sir;  we  could  not  break  them. 
These  were  instructions  to  the  architects  who  were  designing  the  plans. 

Q. — ^iy  question  was,  did  the  Commissioners  break  those  instructions? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  understand  your  question.  What  do  you  mean 
by  breaking? 

Q. — Did  they  follow  them  out  strictly? 

A. — Tlie  instructions?  Certainly,  as  close  as  we  could;  as  closely  as 
the  interests  of  the  citj*  and  the  law  demanded. 

Q.^ — -Did  3'ou  modif}'  the  plans,  or  rather  did  you  carefully  examine 
each  plan  with  reference  to  moditications? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  If  you  would  like  a  detailed  answer,  I  will  say,  in  the 
first  place,  when  we  got  up  the  plan  of  instructions  and  suggestions  to 
architects,  we  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  firm  of  Wright 
&  Saunders,  and  H.  W.  Williams,  who  is  also  a  very  prominent  architect, 
and  they  got  up  the  instructions  for  architects;  and  there  were  some 
fifteen  plans  under  them;  and  when  all  the  plans  Avere  exhibited  we 
selected  eight  of  them,  I  believe  it  was,  of  the  very  best  of  the  plans, 
rejecting  ail  of  the  others.  And  then  -We  got  two  experts— Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Johnston,  a  prominent  architect  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  King, 
a  builder. 

The  Chairman — [interrupting]— That  we  will  come  to  presently,  as  to 
exi^erts;  and  if  you  will  confine  your  answers  to  the  question  as  briefly 
as  possible  we  will  get  through  much  quicker. 

Q. — Did  you  modify  the  plans,  or  rather  examine  each  plan  with 
reference  to  modifications? 

A. — Very  carefull3^ 

Q. — Did  you  modifj'  any  plan? 

A. — One  plan.     There  were  but  two  plans  that  would  admit  of  modi- 


ficatious  without  disturbing  the  symmetry  and  harmony  of  the  plan,  or 
the  utility  of  these  plans.  Those  were  the  plans  of  "Eureka"  and  "Ne 
Yila  Fauo." 

Q. — Did  j-ou  give  each  architect  an  opportunity  personally  to  explain 
or  modify  his  plan,  or  did  you  give  any  of  ihem  that  ojiportunity? 

A. — I  didn't  know  any  of  them  at  the  time,  sir;  I  didn't  give  anyone 
that  opportunity. 

Q. — There  was  one  plan  modified? 

A. — There  was,  sir — not  at  the  time  that  .we  made  the  award — we 
found  that  a  plan  would  admit  of  modification,  and  to  that  plan  we 
awarded  the  first  premium.  The  plan  was  not  modified  at  the  time,  but 
we  found  that  the  modification  could  he  made  to  bring  it  within  the  limit 
of  the  Legislature. 

Q. — Did  you  give  each  architect  an  oiDportunity  to  modify  or  explain 
his  design? 

A. — Not  one,  sir,  more  than  another;  not  one. 

Q. — You  didn't  give  any  of  them? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  any  one  of  them  was  modifying  a  plan  before 
the  time  for  making  that  award? 

A. — Modifying?     No,  sir. 

Q.— How  did  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  each  design? 

A. — As  I  said  before,  we  emploj'ed  two  experts — Thomas  J.  Johnston, 
architect,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  King,  builder,  at  iweseut  a  Supervisor — and 
we  emplo3-ed  them  officiallj-  and  paiil  them  for  their  services  to  make  the 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  building  if  built  after  each  plan.  I  would 
say  that  the  experts  did  not  examine  or  make  their  calculations  together, 
the}-  made  them  separately. 

Q. — Did  j'ou  accompany  those  plans  with  specifications  for  the 
experts  to  estimate  on? 

A. — We  had  no  specifications;  we  simply  gave  them  the  plans  to 
measure. 

Q. — Did  you  base  your  estimates  on  the  materials  required  by  j-our 
printed  instructions? 

A. — Yes;  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  King  based  their  esti- 
mates upon  the  material  of  which  a  fine  Hall  could  be  built;  we  didn't 
specify  in  our  instructions  any  particular  matei'ial  of  which  the  Hall 
could  be  built. 

Q. — Did  you  know  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  any  builder  or 
architect  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  a  building  without  specifications? 

A. — I  did  not;  I  believe  it  is  not  impossible. 

A  member  of  the  committee — These  experts  who  examined  had  no  speci- 
fications to  go  upon? 

A. — No,  sir;  they  had  no  specifications  got  up,  except  the  general 
specification  of  a  well-built  building. 

Q. — In  their  own  judgment? 

A. — In  their  own  judgment  as  builders  of  the  Occidental  Hotel,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  etc. 

The  ('hairiiuth — Who  were  the  experts? 

A. — Thomas  J.  Johnston  and  Henry  L.  King.  Mr.  King  built  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  Mr.  Johnston  the  Occidental  Hotel  and  other 
buildings. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  on  what  data  they  based  their  report,  and  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  your  instructions? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  measured — had  the  usual  data,  I  believe;  and  they 


estimated  them  at  about  twenty-five  cents,  I  believe,  and  thirty  cents — 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  large  Hall,  and  thirty  cents  for  the  Hall  of 
Eecords. 

A  member  of  the  committee — Per  foot? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chnirman — What  kind  of  material  did  they  estimate  for  in  the 
construction  of  that  building  and  su2)erstructure? 

A. — I  believe  stone  foundations  and  brick  superstructure;  brick,  and 
iron,  where  iron  was  necessary. 

Q. — And  when  you  modified  the  accepted  design,  what  offices  did  you 
dispense  with? 

A. — As  well  as  my  memory  can  serve,  we  dispensed  with  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  and  District  ('ourt  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  and  assista'ut  Attorney;  the  Mar.shal  and  assist- 
ant, and  jury  rooms;  grand  jury  and  jjetit  jury  rooms,  two  or  three 
chambers  for  the  Judges,  and  a  great  number  of  rooms  together  with 
them,  and  we  took  out  a  Court  with  all  the  necessary  chambers,  and  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  besides  that,  and  a  grand  public  hall. 
Before  making  out  these  instructions,  the  Judges  had  told  us  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  odor  of  their  rooms  after  political  conventions  had 
been  held  in  them,  and  they  wished  to  have  a  hall  set  apart  for  such 
meetings;  and  we  made  provision  for  such  a  liall  as  that,  if  needed.  But 
finding  we  could  not  build  all  of  the  accommodations  for  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States — the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts — and  the 
town  hall,  and  so  on,  we  took  them  out  of  the  plans  and  left  the  remain- 
der— full  accommodations  for  all  the  city  and  county  offices.  I  would 
say  that  in  making  provisions  for  the  law  Courts,  a  committee  of  at- 
torneys and  Judges  waited  upon  us,  consisting  of  Judge  Lorenzo  D. 
Sawyer,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Colonel  Josejih  P.  Hoge, 
and  Judge  Dwindle,  and  they  gave  us  the  number  of  the  Courts  and 
the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  so  on,  that  they  desired. 

Q. — When  you  advertised  for  proposals  for  grading,  did  you  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  in  that  case? 

A. — We  did,  sir;  and  the  lowest  bidder  paid  a  forfeit  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  He  didn't  file  his  bonds,  and  he  paid  a  forfeit  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  we  collected,  and  then  we  gave  it  to  the  next  lowest. 
The  first,  I  believe,  was  nineteen  and  three-quarters,  and  the  next, 
twenty-three  and  a  half  cents. 

Q. — -Who  was  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

A. — Hewes  &  Co.,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  per  yard  of  getting  to  the  level  of  the  street? 

A. — Twenty-three  and  one  half  cents. 

Q. — AVhat  lor  the  foundation? 

A. — The  grading  for  the  foundation  went  in  with  the  laying  of  the 
concrete;  I  forget  the  amount,  but  we  have  our  books  here;  so  far  as 
the  foundation  goes,  that  is  counted  in  with  the  concrete — seventeen  and 
one  half  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  grading  for  the  foundation. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  that  grading  for  the  foundation? 

A. —  We  have  it  in  the  books;  we  have  exactlj'  what  we  paid. 

Q. — By  referring  to  the  books? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  can  find  it  easily. 

Q. — Did  you  award  the  contract  for  furnishing  stones  for  the  concrete 
to  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — We  awarded  it  to  Mr.  ililes — I   believe  the  lowest  responsible 


bidder;  in  every  case  we  awarded  the  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Q. — Did  they  not  all  give  bonds? 

A. — No,  sir;  some  did  not;  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Commissioners;  but  in  most  cases  they  did;  perhaps  there  was 
one  or  two  cases  in  all  of  the  contracts,  wherein  the  bidder  didn't  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  advertisement;  but  in  only  one  or  two 
cases,  and  in  ail  others  they  did. 

Q. — Who  were  the  bidders  for  furnishing  stone  for  the  concrete? 

A. — The  Secretarj'  will  give  j'ou  the  list  of  them. 

Mr.  George — -[reads  to  the  Commission] — •"  D.  Jordan,  ninety-five  cents; 
W.  N.  Norton,  three  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents;  P.  Wurne,  two  dol- 
lars.and  eighty-five  cents;  N.  Miles,  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents;  Jas. 
McDayitt,  three  dollars  and  eigJiLy-four  cents;  Larner,  Shirer  &  Co.,  five 
doUai/i  and  seventy-five  cents;  Charles  H.  Golf,  seven  dollars." 

The  Chairman — Who  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  George — D.  Jordon. 

^. — Did  he  get  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir,  he  could  not  furnish  the  material;  he  had  no  quarry  to 
fv.rnish   the  stone  from,  and,   altogether,  he   did  not   come  up  to  the 
Requirements. 
/     Q. — Did  he  give  bonds? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  could  not  give  the  bonds,  and  I  believe  his  bid  was 
not  in. 

Q. — Who  was  the  next  lowest? 

A. — P.  Wurne,  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

Q. — Did  he  get  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  his  stones,  I  remember  distinctly,  would  melt  away  with 
the  least  rain;  Gen.  Alexander  decided  that  the  Telegraph  Hill  stone 
was  bettei-. 

Q. — Did  he  give  bonds? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  didn't  give  bomls;  his  bid  was  thrown  out  because 
the  stone  was  not  good. 

Q. — Who  was  the  next  lowest? 

A. — Mr.  Miles;  his  stone  came  up  to  the  requirements,  and  was  goodj 
he  got  it  IVom  IV'lcgrapii  Hill. 

A  Member — Was  the  stone  always  specified? 

A. — It  was  always  required;  we  wore  the  judges  of  it. 

Q. — Each  bidder  had  to  make  his  profter  of  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  stone  with  his  bid;  we 
always  required  that;  we  found  that  the  first  would  not  stand  water; 
but  the  stone  from  Telegraph  Hill,  and  from  the  Second  street  cut,  we 
found  would  stand;  the  otiiers  would  not  stand,  as  we  found  from  the 
Bamj)les  of  the  material. 

The  Chairman — Who  was  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

A. — McDavitt,  three  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 

Q. — And  Mr.  Miles  was  awarded  the  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  coming  up  to  our  requirements,  and  the  quality  of  the 
material  being  all  satisfactory. 

(i. — You  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  the  sole  judges  of  every- 
thing? 

A. — That  is,  they  superintended  everything. 
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Q. — Didn't  you  have  a  certificate  furnished  by  Farquharson,  Clarkson, 
S.  H.  Williams,  and  others? 

A. — As  to  what? 

Q. — As  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.     I  don't  remember  that  we  did. 

Q. — Who  examined  the  stone  presented  for  consideration  by  each 
party? 

A. — The  architect  examined  it,  and  others;  I  examined  it  myself,  and 
each  of  the  other  Commissioners  examined  it. 

Q. — Are  you  a  judge  of  those  matters? 

A. — Not  a  very  good  judge;  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Eastland — There  was  a  tost  made? 

Witness — Yes,  there  was  a  test  made  of  each  sample  of  stone  that  was 
examined,  and  this  stone  of  Telegraph  Hill  we  found  to  come  up  to  the 
requirements,  and  to  be  satisfactory;  and  he  being  the  lowest  bidder, 
we  gave  it  to  him. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  quarries  from  which  the  various  parties  pro- 
posed to  furnish  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  architect  examined  the  quarries;  but  in 
one  case  he  could  not  find  any  quarry,  and  though  he  was  the  lowest 
bidder  he  didn't  get  the  contract. 

Q. — Who  recommended  the  stone  from  Telegraph  Hill? 

A. — I  beheve  General  Alexander;  1  would  not  be  positive.  There 
were  many  experts  who  examined  it,  and  spoke  of  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Second  street  cut,  and  recommended  them. 

Q. — Who  did  you  say  was  furnishing  the  stone? 

A.— Mr.  Miles. 

Q. — Have  you  required  the  contractor  to  furnish  the  stone  in  the  man- 
ner si^ecified  for? 

A. — Very  nearly.  We  have  required  them  always  to  furnish  stone 
just  as  the  specifications  called  for.  I  would  like  to  saj'  here,  that 
at  one  time  the  stone  furnished  was  larger  than  the  specifications 
called  for — a  part  of  the  time.  The  larger  stones  were  just  as  good,  but 
there  was  some  popular  outcry,  and  somebody  was  demanding  uni- 
formity, and  we  stopped  that,  and  then  they  came  of  i-egular  size;  but 
I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  a  uniform  stone  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  concrete;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  want  of  uniformity  is  bet- 
ter in  making  good  concrete.  Mr.  Calvin  Brown  is  my  authority  for 
that. 

Q. — Has  that  Telegraph  Hill  stone  been  thorough Ij-  screened? 

A. — It  came  here  very  clean.  Occasionally  it  was  not  as  clean  as  it 
might  be  desired,  but  very  seldom.  As  it  came  here  we  didn't  know  how 
it  was,  but  only  looked  at  its  condition  when  it  arrived  here.  On 
arriving  here  it  was  always  very  clean — some  not  as  clean  as  was 
desired;  but  whenever  it  arrived  here  we  always  gave  instructions  to 
have  it  brought  cleaner.  I  would  like  to  remark  that  Calvin  Brown, 
who  is  an  authority  upon  foundation  work,  has  told  me  that  this  con- 
crete was  as  good  a  jDiece  of  work  as  ever  he  saw. 

A  Member — We  will  have  him  before  us,  I  suppose? 

A.— ^Yes,  sir;  he  is  willing  to  testify  to  that. 

The'  Chair  man — You  furnished  specifications,  did  jow  not? 

Mr.  McCeney — The  original  specifications  are  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors;  but  we  have  copies  of  them  here. 

Witness — We  have  true  copies  that  we  keep  for  our  own  use  here.     [A 
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book  is  here  shown  which  is  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  and  the  following  is 
read  from  page  twenty-three]  : 

SPECIFICATIONS   OF   STONE  SUITABLE   FOR  CONCRETE   FOR  THE   NEW   CITY  HALL 

BUILDING. 

Six  thousand  six  hundred  (6,600)  cubic  yards,  more  or  less,  clean,  hard 
stone,  broken  not  larger  than  egg  size,  to  be  delivered  on  the  premises, 
in  such  places  about  the  premises,  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  bj'  the  architect,  all  to  be  delivered 
within  six  (6)  months  fi'om  date  of  the  signing  of  contract.  Samples 
of  stone  not  less  than  one  cubic  foot,  broken  as  required,  marked  plainly 
with  a  desiguative  mark  must  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  date  appointed  for  receiving  bids. 
All  stone  not  equal  to  sample  will  be  rejected  and  must  be  removed  from 
the  premises  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  The  stone  must  pass 
the  inspection  of  the  architect  or  such  person  as  he  may  appoint. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  United  States  gold  coin,  condi- 
tioned for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  and  be  subject  to  a  penalty  as 
liquidated  damages  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  the  building  may  be  delayed  by  the  non-delivery  of  the  stone  as 
required;  and  the  architect  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  other  stone 
at  the  cost  of  the  contractor,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  after  one  day's 
notice. 

All  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  for  proposals  for  furnishing  mate- 
rial for  the  New  City  Hall  Building  must  be  strictly  complied  with,  and 
with  these  specifications  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 

The  contractor  will  name  the  shortest  time  within  which  he  will 
deliver  the  whole  quantity  which  will  be  considered  within  the  award. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSTON, 

Agent  for  the  Architect. 

The  foregoing  are  the  specifications  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  con- 
tract made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-second  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  made  a  part  thereof 

(Signed)  MICHAEL  MILES. 

Copy  of  original.     J.  M.  Mason. 

The  Chairmnn— The  stones  furnished;  are  they  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  specifications? 

A. — I  have  ansivcrcil  generally  that  they  are  in  strict  accordance.  In 
some  cases  they  are  not  in  strict  accordance,  but  they  are  nearly  so. 

Q.— "\Viiat  would  be  the  dittbrence  in  value,  if  any,  if  they  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  as  furnished? 

A. — None  at  all,  sir.  I  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  I  find  there 
would  be  none  at  all. 

Q. — How  do  you  arrive  at  the  quantity  delivered? 

A. — We  have  a  box  to  measure  the  quantity  received  by  the  cubic 
yard;  a  box  that  contains  a  cubic  yard,  and  into  that  we  put  so  much 
stone,  and  find  out  how  much  a  lot  contains. 

Q. — Who  attends  to  that? 
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A. — Mr.  Barry  receives  them;  a  very  excellent  man.  The  carts  are 
loaded  first,  and  he  sees  that  the  cart  is  sufficiently  lull  to  contain  the 
Bpeeitied  amount,  and  whenever  it  does  not  he  complains  and  the  error 
is  corrected. 

Q. — Mr.  Barry  is  the  receiver  then? 

A. — He  receives  it;  yes,  sir;  has  done  so. 

Q. — How  many  yards  have  been  delivered  of  stone? 

A. — How  many  yards  have  been  delivered  of  stone?  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  George,  can  tell  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  George — I  have  the  account  up  to  the  nineteenth  of  December. 
Then  it  was  seventeen  thou.sand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards. 

The  Witness — Well,  very  little  has  come  since  then,  owing  to  the  rains. 

The  Chairman — How  manj-  did  you  advertise  for? 
.  A. — Six  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  explain  that  fact  of  the  difference.  That 
comes  from  extending  the  concrete  outside  of  the  walls.  It  was  to  go 
just  outside  of  the  walls;  but  we  have  extended  it  further  out  from  the 
wall  to  make  it  all  the  safer;  and  we  have  added  under  the  Hall  of 
Eecords  two  feet,'  making  five  feet  instead  of  three;  and  under  the  tower 
three  feet,  making  six  instead  of  three;  and  hence  the  increase.  This  I 
did  on  the  authority  of  General  Alexander. 

Q.' — Did  you  receive  proposals  for  furnishing  the  extra  quantity? 

A. — We  did  not;  because  the  contract  said  more  or  less,  and  the  con- 
tractor was  bound  to  iurnish  as  much  as  was  required. 

Q. — You  extended  the  foundation  by  the  advice  of  the  architect? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  by  the  advice  of  the  architect;  and  to  increase  the  depth 
under  the  Hall  of  Eecords  and  under  the  tower.  That  was  by  the  advice 
I  believe  of  General  Alexander,  when  the  architect  was  absent. 

Q. — Didn't  you  know  when  you  advertised  for  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred yards,  that  you  would  want  more,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  the 
cheaper  it  would  be? 

A. — I  didn't  know  that  we  would  want  more,  neither  did  the  con- 
tractor. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  natural  result:  that  the  more  that  was  re- 
quired the  cheaper  it  would  be? 

A. — I  think  it  would  make  very  little  difference.  It  might  make  some, 
of  course. 

3Ir.  Eastland — I  will  say  also  that  we  had  to  excavate  at  some  impor- 
tant points  much  deeper  than  we  expected,  on  account  of  graves  and 
coffins  that  we  found,  and  that  we  had  to  take  out,  and  send  to  the  city 
burying  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  Commission.  You  can  see  some 
coffins  yet,  lying  back  of  the  fence. 

The  Chairman- — What  was  the  depth  of  the  sand  taken  oft"? 

A. — I  suppose  fifteen  feet. 

3Ir.  George — It  was  nearly  that  on  the  average;  there  were  some  hills 
there. 

The  Witness — Do  you  mean  from  the- level  of  the  street? 

The  Chairman — From  the  site  of  the  building  how  much  was  the 
average  depth  of  the  sand  taken  off  from  the  level  of  the  ground — the 
sand  as  it  originally  stood  before  you  commenced  grading? 

A. — Oh,  that  was  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy-five  nearly,  or  one  hundred — 
seventy-five,  at  any  rate,  from  the  top  of  the  sand  hills. 

Q- — What  proportion  of  the  ground  which  this  building  is  to  cover 
did  this  depth  of  sand  extend  over? 

A. — Nearly  the  whole  extent,  sir;  not  seventy-five  feet  but — 
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Q. — [Interrupting.]  Does  the  committee  understand  then  that  the 
graves  you  spoke  of  were  over  fifteen  feet  in  depth? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  they  were  over  fifteen  feet  in  depth;  the  sand  had  blown 
in  and  covered  them.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  there  now,  under  the 
Hall  of  Eecords  at  present,  that  we  could  not  get  at  very  well  in  going 
down;  we  have  to  fill  them  up  yet. 

Q. — Bid  you  award  the  contract  for  the  labor  to  put  in  concrete  to  the 
lowest  bidder? 

A. — The  lowest  responsible  bidder,  I  believe,  sir;  a  person  complying 
with  the  instructions,  you  know. 

Q. — Please  state  who  the  bidders  were? 

The  Witness — Please  read  them,  Mr.  Secretaiy — the  bidders  for-filling 
in  the  concrete;  the  bid  included  all  of  the  excavation  for  concrete  by 
itself. 

Q. — All  the  work  on  the  building  was  by  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George — There  are  three  items,  in  some  instances,  to  each  bid. 
[Eeads.] 

Patrick  Roach,  laying  concrete  bed,  two  dollars  and  thirty^-sis  cents  per 
yard;  grading,  forty-eight  cents;  and  fence  complete,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

John  Hewes,  laying  concrete,  three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  per 
yard;  excavation,  forty-five  cents  per  yard;  fence,  twentj^-seven  hun- 
dred dollars. 

E.  Donnelly,  laying  concrete,  one  dollar  and  seventy-four  cents  per 
yard;  excavation,  forty-two  cents  per  yard;  fence,  six  hundred  dollars. 

Patrick  Creighton  &  J.  W.  Duncan,  laying  concrete,  three  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  per  yard;  excavation,  forty-eight  cents;  fence,  one  dollar 
a  lineal  foot. 

M.  Miles,  laying  concrete,  thi-ee  dollars  per  yai'd;  excavation,  forty- 
four  cents;  fence,  ninety-five  cents  per  running  foot. 

George  Cochran,  laying  concrete,  four  dollars  per  yard;  excavation, 
fifty  cents  per  yard;  fence,  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars;  two 
houses,  fifty  dolhirs  a  bulkhead,  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

D.  Jordan,  concrete  grading  and  bulkhead,  two  dollars  and  ninety- 
seven  cents  per  yard;  fence,  twelve  hundred  dollars.  This  one  is  not 
received  because  it  came  after  the  time. 

The  Witness — Kead  it. 

Mr.  George — [proceeding] — Mitchcl  k  Dunphj'-,  concrete,  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  per  yard;  grading,  fifty  cents;  fencing,  twenty-five 
cents  per  lineal  foot;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman — Who  was  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — Mitchcl  &  Dunphy. 

Q. — Did  they  get  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Why,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Canavan? 

A. — Because  they  didn't  come  with  the  proper  certificate,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Did  they  forfeit  their  bond? 

A. — No,  sir;  because  the  bid  was  not  accepted;  there  was  no  bond. 

Q. — Who  was  the  next  lowest? 

A. — Mr.  George  E.  Donnelly. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  him? 

The  Witness — No;  ho  didn't  come  with  the  certificate  required  of  fit- 
ness to  do  the  work;  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  that  in  regard  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  parties  to  the  specification  in  the  advertisement. 
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Mr.  George — [reads] — "The  party  or  parties  proposing  for  concrete 
must  be  known  as  skilled  in  the  work  of  making  and  laying  the  same, 
and  have  certificates  to  that  effect  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  accompanying  each  tender." 

The  Witness — He  brought  no  such  certificate  as  that,  and  no  certificate; 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Eastland,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  declined  to 
give  him  any  such  a  certificate. 

Q. — Who  is  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

Mr.  George — The  next  lowest  is  D.  Jordan. 

Q. — "Was  the  contract  awarded  to  Mr.  Jordan? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — He  is  now  prosecuting  the  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  alterations  in  the  quantity  to  be  used? 

A. — Quantity  of  what? 

Q. — The  quantity  of  labor  to  be  performed? 

A. — The  price? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  take  proposals  to  furnish  the  labor  for  the  extra  con- 
crete? 

A. — You  mean  for  the  work  in  the  concrete,  is  that  what  you  mean? 
No,  sir;  the  material  was  furnished,  you  know,  for  the  man  that  made 
the  concrete;  there  was  a  separate  contract  for  the  material  and  making 
of  the  concrete;  in  every  case  we  had,  that  was  the  course  we  would 
pursue;  I  would  like  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  have  adopted  the 
course  of  advertising  for  the  material,  and  the  building  of  the  material, 
separately;  that  was  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  collusion  be- 
tween the  contractors  and  the  builders;  for  instance,  we  advertise  for 
80  much  stone  to  build  the  foundation  walls,  and  receive  a  number  of 
bids,  and  award  to  the  lowest  bidder;  and  when  it  comes  in,  the  con- 
tractor doesn't  know  who  is  going  to  build  from  his  material,  for  we 
have  not  advertised  for  the  person  to  build;  when  we  get  the  bids  and 
the  samples,  and  a  little  sooner,  perhaps,  sometimes,  we  advertise  for  the 
parties  to  build  the  work  at  so  much;  and  at  that  time  the  builder  does 
not  know  who  is  to  furnish  the  stone,  and  the  man  who  furnishes  the 
stone  does  not  know  who  is  going  to  build  it;  that  is  to  avoid  collusion 
between  two  contractors,  and  that  works  admirably. 

Q. — Did  the  specifications  call  for  a  contractor  to  put  down  the  founda- 
tions between  plank  linings  or  casings? 

A. — We  had  that  always;  yes,  sii".  We  have  never  tailed.  We  do 
that  always,  sir.  We  are  doing  it  now.  You  see  that  out  there  all  of 
the  time. 

Q. — The  specifications  called  for  that? 

Q. — Yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  do.  It  has  been  done  anyway;  they  are 
doing  it  now,  and  what  is  doing  now  has  been  done  all  the  time.  I  don't 
know  as  the  specifications  call  for  it,  but  it  has  been  done. 

Q. — Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  i-cason  for  making  those 
alterations  and  extending  the  width  of  the  foundation? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  thing  is  so  sim^ile  that  it  nearly  explains  itself  If 
you  put  down  a  foundation  to  run  up  close  to  the  wall,  vf\\y  it  is  the 
same  as  the  back  of  that  chair  [showing,]  sui5posing  it  runs  out  further 
than  the  chair  does.  We  discovered  that  it  is  necessarj-  here  to  make 
it  stronger.  And  then  the  great  width  of  thp  tower  and  the  Hall  of 
Eocorde  necessitated  greater  strength  under  them  in  order  to  support 
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them,  because  if  there  is  not  greater  strength  the  great  weight  might 
push  down  the  cement. 

Q. — Do  not  the  specifications  show  the  foundations  required  to  sup- 
port the  tower? 

A. — No,  sir;  because  the  plans  said  nothing  about  the  concrete  at  all. 
No  plans  said  anything  about  the  concrete. 

Q. — The  specifications  showed  the  width  of  the  foundation,  did  they 
not? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  but  the  making  of  this  concrete — no,  it  went  beyond  the 
width  of  the  foundation  as  specified  at  the  time  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
but  no  plan  said  anything  about  the  concrete. 

Q. — If  the  i)lan  showed  the  width  of  the  concrete  foundation  as,  the 
Commissioners  knew,  of  course,  the  width  of  the  foundation — 

A. — [Interrupting] — The  plans  are  equal.  In  that  regard  they  are  all 
the  same. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the  plans  showed  the  foundation  running 
down  on  the  line  of  the  wall? 

A. — I  believe  they  did.  They  said  nothing  about  concrete  or  any 
concrete  bed;  and  no  plan  said  anything  about  concrete  bed. 

Q. — Did  any  of  the  plans  show  that? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  it  your  intention  to  put  down  a  concrete  bed? 

A. — That  we  had  not  decided.  Some  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
and  some  thought  it  was.  Some  thought  the  sand  was  comjDressible,  as 
shown  by  the  shaking  of  it  in  carts  in  going  a  block  or  two,  when  it 
will  fall  down,  showing  that  the  sand  is  compressible. 

Q. — Will  you  please  show  a  section  of  the  building? 

[Mr.  Laver,  the  Architect,  shows  a  drawing.]  That  is  the  section  of 
the  lowermost  i^ortion  only. 

The  Chairman — Which  shows  the  width  of  the  foundation,  does  it? 

Mr.  Laver — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVas  this  section  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  contract  for  putting 
down  concrete  was  made? 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  that  was  not.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  con- 
crete at  all,  you  know. 

Q. — Did  those  men  bidding  ever  measure  the  width  of  it  at  the  time 
they  were  bidding  for  the  work? 

A. — The  stone  work? 

Q. — The  stone  work  for  the  concrete? 

A. — Oh,  no;  nothing  at  all. 

Q. — They  had  nothing  to  govern  them? 

A. — No;  it  had  no  reference  to  it.  They  had  to  furnish  so  much 
stone,  you  know. 

Mr.  Laver — I  have  all  of  the  sections  that  are  not  complete,  if  you 
require  tliem. 

The  Chairman — In  estimating  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  or  yards  to  be 
furnislied,  how  did  you  get  at  it — by  the  plans  and  specifications,  the 
size  of  the  buildings,  or  how? 

The  Witness — The  size  of  the  building  and  the  architect's  estimates. 

Q. — How  did  it  happen  that  you  advertised  for  but  six  thousand  six 
hundred  yards? 

A. — I  can  explain  that.  It  was  on  account  of  the  number  of  graves 
we  found  out  there;  that  was  one  cause.  On  account  of  extending  the 
foot  wall  for  part  of  the  concrete  bed;  that  was  another.  And  third, 
because  of  increasing  the  depth  under  the  Hall  of  Eccords,  which  was 
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made  a  separate  building,  and  which,  under  the  original  plan,  was  a  part 
of  the  main  building  all  the  way.  Since  that  time  we  separated  it,  and 
to  make  it  thoroughly  and  completely  fii'e  proof  we  separated  them, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  weight  we  had  to  increase  the  concrete  from 
thi'ee  to  five  feet,  and  then  under  the  grand  tower,  that  will  be  built 
sometime  or  other,  we  had  to  increase  the  concrete,  on  account  of  the 
greater  weight,  from  three  to  six  feet. 

Mr.  Laver — That  was  provided  for  in  the  plan,  and  estimated  upon, 
but  the  other  was  not. 

Cliairman — Have  you  extended  the  width  of  the  foundation  from  what 
it  originally  was  to  be? 

A. — Oh,  no;  we  have  not  touched  that.  On  the  contrary — the  build- 
ings you  ask  about? 

Q. — The  foundations. 

A. — The  foundations?  No,  sir.  The  building  itself  is  narrowed  from 
three  to  six  feet. 

Q. — You  have  stated  that  the  plan  showed  no  extension  beyond  the 
wall? 

Witness — The  jDlans  showed  nothing  about  the  concrete  at  all. 

Q. — You  misunderstand  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  foundation  I  spoke 
of  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Laver — I  would  like  to  speak  about  that.  A  simple  plan  for  the 
concrete  and  the  specification  was  made  on  the  thickness,  but  really  no 
plan  was  required. 

Q.—No  width? 

Mr.  Laver — Oh,  it  is  all  there  with  the  exception  of  the  court  yard; 
that  is  not  there. 

Q. — Was  that  so  intended? 

Mr.  Laver — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

A  Member — That  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  architect,  did  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Chairman — How  is  it — that  is  the  point — that  it  was  supposed  to 
require  no  more  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  yards? 

Mr.  Laver — How?  Well,  it  requires  some  explanation,  as  you  will  see 
at  a  glance.  I  was  not  at  that  time  here.  I  forwarded  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  it  was  subdivided  here. 

Q. — You  didn't  extend  the  whole  of  the  conci'ete? 

Mr.  Laver — Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  been  imj^roperly  subdivided.  We 
cannot  get  any  more  than  it  reallj'  is.  That  six  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  was  not  properly  subdivided;  I  don't  know  who  did  it. 

Mr.  Eastland — That  was  made  by  Mr.  Johnston.  It  was  originally 
divided  while  you  were  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman — We  will  have  Mr.  Johnson  here.  Then  there  was  no 
alteration  made  in  that  respect  in  the  original  plans? 

Mr.  Laver — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eastland — You  don't  mean  to  say  there  has  been  no  alteration 
made  in  the  thickness  of  the  concrete,  or  for  the  stone? 

Mr.  Laver — No,  I  didn't  understand  the  Chairman  that  way. 

A  Member — I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  concrete  calculated 
on  at  all;  when  the  plans  were  first  received  no  concrete  was  contem- 
plated whatever.  Now  I  understand  the  architect  to  say  that  he  did 
contemplate  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Canavan — No,  that  was  after  the  plan  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  understand  the  architect  to  refer  to  the  original  plans 
for  the  concrete. 
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Mr.  Laver — You  arc  confusing  the  competitive  plans  with  the  build- 
ing plans. 

Mr.  C(Uiavan—ln  the  competitive  plans  the  concrete  was  not  I'eferrod 
to  at  all,  by  any  competitors. 

Mr.  Aldrlcli — The  plans  wore  submitted  to  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Johnston. 
Did  they  have  any  idea  of  the  concrete? 

Mr.  Caniioaii—No,  sir,  none  of  the  plans;  this  plan  nor  any  other. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — You  had  not  got  up  to  that  point  where  you  worked 
upon  the  material  necessary  for  the  foundation'.'' 

^[r.  C'tinavan — Not  at  that  time. 

T/ie  C/udniinn — I  understand  the  experts  emploj-cd  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  building  had  no  specifications,  and  didn't  know  what  kind 
of  materials  were  to  bo  used,  but  simplj-  based  their  estimate  upon  a 
good  strong  substantial  structure? 

The  Witness — Tliat  is  it  precisely;  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman — Has  the  contractor  been  held  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  specifications  for  the  labor  to  put  Jt  down? 

A. — I  believe  he  has,  except  in  asliing  for  au  exi.ension  of  time,  which 
has  been  granted. 

Q. — But  for  the  qualitj^  of  the  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  for  the  quality  of  the  work,  3-es,  sir;  the  work  is  very 
well  done. 

Q. — Did  you  award  a  contract  for  furnishing  cement  to  the  lowest 
bidder? 

A. — I  believe  wo  did,  sir,  and  got  it  very  low,  as  I  reniember.  "We  got 
it  for  three  dollars  and  twenty  four  cents,  and  it  is  worth  to-day  four 
dollars  and  four  and  one  half  dollars;  and  we  arc  receiving  some  still 
at  three  dollars  and  twenty  four  cents. 

Q. —  Who  got  that  contract? 

A. — Mr.  Caduc,  or  the  Benicia  cement  agenc}- — Mr.  Caduc  is  the  agent 
of  the  companj'. 

Q. — You  use  Benicia  cement? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  tested  it  with  other  cement,  and  found  it  tho  very 
best;  and  we  sent  a  sample  of  the  Benicia  cement  to  New  York,  to  bo 
tested  by  experts,  and  tliey  pronounced  it  very  fine. 

Q. — What  IS  the  weight — the  standard  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement? 

A. — I  bcliovo  three  hundred  pounds  is  what  we  call  it. 

Q. — Does  tho  Benicia  cement  come  up  tlio  standard? 

A. — It  does  not;  but  we  maUe  it  come  up;  we  measure  and  weigh  it, 
and  we  find,  on  an  average,  that  it  will  run  under  throe  hundred  pounds, 
say  twelve  pounds,  and  we  have  that  deducted  from  the  bill. 

Q. — Who  attends  to  lliat? 

A. — The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Barrj- — that  is,  the  Commissioners  super- 
intend this — they  exercise  a  general  and  constant  superintendenco 
over  all  of  the  details  of  the  business. 

Q. — About  how  many  iiavc  been  weighed? 

A. — Several;  fifty  at  a  time;  we  taUe  fiity  barrels  and  get  the  average, 
and  then  take  fifty  again. 

Q._lji,l  you  ever  test  regular  cement;  and  if  so,  what  process  did  you 
use  to  determine  its  properties? 

A. — The  qualities  of  it. 

(^ — Yes;  an  1  by  whom? 

A.— By  ihj  architect;  and  since  we  have  had  the  Superintendent,  Dun- 
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can,  he  is  at  it  constantlj';  ho  has  cvon  built  a -wall — an  cxi^crimontal 
■wall — and  put  in  both  cements,  the  JS'cw  York  and  Bcuicia  ceaients,  in  a 
sample  wall. 

Q. — "Who  is  Mr.  Duncan? 

A. — He  is  a  very  favorably  known  builder;  he  has  been  the  Superin- 
tendent, until  we  employed  him,  of  the  State  University. 
Q. — He  is  the  Superintendent  now? 

A. — Yes;  he  has  been  building  the  State  University,  and  was  highly 
recommended  to  us. 

Q. — What  is  his  trade — stone  mason,  carpenter,  plasterer,  or  what? 
A. — I  don't  know;  I  think  1  heard  he  was  a  carpenter;  but  his  title  is 
builder;  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  State  Universit}-,  and  of  other 
stone  works:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  builder  and  superintendent;  the 
Boird  of  Eegents  of  the  State  University  chose  him  as  superiutendeut, 
and  he  was  recommended  by  them  to  us. 

Q. — Did  you  test  any  other  brands  of  cement? 

A. — We  did;  a  brand  furnished  by  Mr.  Meyers;  I  myself  tested  that; 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  become  an  expert  as  some  suppose;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  become  a  mechanic,  or  that  a  man  must  become  accustomed 
to  materials  and  the  handling  of  tools,  in  order  fo  be  an  expert;  that  is 
not  any  more  necessarj^  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  understand  the  piano  in 
order  to  be  a  good  judge  of  music;  you  take  that  cement,  put  it  into 
water,  and  let  it  stay  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half — and  let  it  stand  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  hours — and  you  can  tell;  in  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours 
some  of  it  will  be  brittle,  and  some  soft;  some  will  become  hartl  even  in 
twenty-four  hours;  some  will  set  very  quickly,  and  some  w^ill  never  get 
hard;  we  tried  other  cements. 

Q. — What  has  been  done  with  the  old  cement  barrels? 
A. — The}''  have  been  returned  at  the  price  of  ten  cents  per  barrel. 
Q. — Is  that  their  market  value? 

A. — I  believe  so;  that  is  all  we  get,  or  the}'  would  give  for  them.  I 
would  not  swear  to  their  market  value,  but  that  is  all  we  ever  got;  I 
Iclievc  that  is  all  they  ever  pay  to  other  parties. 

Q. — How  much  cement  per  yard  did  you  use  in  putting  in  concrete. 
Mr.  Laver — I  would  prefer  that  you  would  defer  that  question,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  accurate  statistics.     AVe  are  measuring  quite  a  consid- 
erable piece  so  as  to  enable  us  to  tell  j'ou  more  accurately. 

The  Chairman — Has  any  work  on  the  foundation  or  the  concrete  been 
done  in  the  night  time? 

A. — Stone  has  been  brought  here  at  night  time. 
Q. — Any  labor  performed? 

A. — No,  I  never  saw  any  performance  of  labor  at  night;  but  it  is 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  quarry,  to  bring  the 
stone  here  by  night;  night  and  day,  of  course. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  there  has  been  no  work  done  at  night? 
A. — Not  to  nij^  knowledge,  no;  of  course  it  is  a  negative  question; 
but  I  believe  not;  that  is  the  proper  waj'  to  answer  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  work  has 
been  done  in  accordance  with  the  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  very  nearly — very  slight  difference.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  when  we  found  the  stone  too  large  we  complained  sometimes  of 
their  bringing  it  too  large,  and  thej'  brought  the  stone  smaller,  the  con- 
tractor saying  it  was  just  as  cheaj)  to  bring  it  small  as  large;  that  he 
jould  bring  it  just  as  quickly. 
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Q. — Did  jou  award  the  contract  for  rubble  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. —  \ngel  Ishmd  stone — yc»,  sir,  I  believe  we  did;  Captain  Seale,  at 
six  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  specity  Angel  Island  stone? 

A. — AVe  did,  sir;  that  is,  we  aslced  for  bids  and  said  there  was  a  quarry 
at  Angel  Islanil,  where  the  Government  permitted  us  to  got  stone  free 
of  charge,  which  was  of  great  use  to  us,  the  Government  charged  us 
nothing:  we  had  several  bids — six  or  eight  I  think,  all  for  Angel  Island 
stone. 

Q. — Did  that  conform  to  the  specifications? 

A. — The  specifications  were  modified  somewhat. 

Q._\Vhcn? 

A. — Before  the  bids  were  opened,  or  before  they  came  in. 

Q. — Before  the  estimates  were  made? 

A. — Before  the  bids  came  in,  not  before  the  estimates  were  made  ; 
before  the  contracts  were  awarded,  or  the  bids  came  in;  when  the  speci- 
fications were  made  it  was  for  sheet  qiiariy  stone;  but  the  Angel  Island 
stone  is  boulder  stone,  and  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  there  would 
be.  We  could  not  get  the  Angel  Island  stone  as  originally  set  forth, 
and  so  the  architect  wrote  a  letter  modifying  that. 

Q. — VV'hon  was  that  done? 

A. — Before  the  specifications. 

Q. — Had  they  time  to  modify  their  bids? 

A. — I  believe  they  did. 

Q. — -Were  the  sjiccifieations  modified  so  as  to  give  the  parties  time  to 
estimate  for  Angel  I.shind  stone? 

Mr.  Lricer — ^Thcy  all  had  the  same  explanations,  but  the  specifications 
could  not  be  written  lor  a  quarry  that  was  not  known;  but  they  had 
the  ]>rivilege  to  estimate  for  themselves.  They  knew  the  quarrj^  that 
was  known,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  specifications  for  any  other 
portion  that  was  not  known.  And  it  could  not  be  known  whether  there 
was  any  other  quarry  tiint  would  be  accepted  or  not.  I  didn't  know  at 
the  time  of  making  the  specifications. 

Mr.  McOdiiey — The  witness,  Mr.  Canavan,  has  answered  that  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  maj'  lead  to  some  misunder- 
standing. It  was,  but  there  was  a  bid  lower  than  that,  though  not  for 
Angel  Island  stone. 

Tks  C.'iairman — The  specifications  did  not  call  for  Angel  Island? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Here  the  Secretary  reads  the  siJccificatious  for  stone  from  book  marked 
"  Exhibit  B,"  as  follows: 

SPECIFICATION 

Of  stone,  to  be  quarried  and  delivered  for  the  new  City  Hall  and  Law 
Courts  in  the  City  of  S;in  Francisco,  California,  for  the  honorable  tho 
Board  of  (>ity  Hall  Commissioners,  and  in  conformity  with  tho  plans 
and  specifications  and  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  their  archi- 
tect. 

The  stones  which  may  be  selected  from  tho quarries  respectively 

arc  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  durable  and  sound,  and  entire!}''  ireo  from 
di'ys,  scams,  or  any  weak  parts,  either  in  the  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
angular  directions,  and  free  from  all  sap,  slate}',  or  pL-risiiablo  material, 
on  the  exterior  or  intei'ior  of  the  stone. 

Tho  quarrying  shall  bo  douo  iu  tho   boat  manner,  with   ovon,  parallel 
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beds  and  straight,  vertical  joints,  and  if  the  stone  qnarricd  (accidcntnlly 
or  otherwise)  vary  from  this  description,  they  arc  to  Le  pointed  and 
dressed  ofl'  to  contorm  thereto. 

All  the  stone  must  be  delivered  lewised,  with  such  sized  and  formed 
lewis  as  the  architect  maj'  prescribe. 

Outline  plans  of  the  foundations  of  the  various  walls  of  the  building 
will  be  i'urnished  by  the  architect,  and  the  stones  must  be  quarried  and 
cut  to  form  the  various  courses,  and  to  give  the  Lond  designated  on  the 
plans  exhibited.  The  stone  may  be  of  such  dimensions  as  the  con- 
tractor may  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  architect,  and 
within  the  limits  herein  prescribed,  provided  they  furnish  a  Lond  equal 
to  that  shown  in  the  said  plans. 

The  stone  ma}'  be  in  courses  of  fit'tcen  to  twenty  eight  inches  thick- 
ness, in  irregular  shapes,  the  lengths  and  widths  varying,  sny,  from  four 
to  seven  feet  and  from  two  to  four  feet,  respectively;  but  a  sufficient 
quantity  in  one  thickness  must  be  supplied  to  make  a  course  around  the 
building.  Accidental  plugging  or  spalling  below  the  lines  will  not  con- 
demn the  stone,  provided  there  are  none  exceeding  eight  inches  diameter, 
or  one  and  a  half  inches  depth,  and  not  contiguous  to  each  other,  or  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  bed;  that  is,  at  least 
four  fitths  of  the  whole  bed  and  build  must  be  up  full  to  the  draft  lines. 
The  vertical  joints  must  be  split  down  so  that  two  stones  will  lay  against 
each  other,  with  no  joint  exceeding  more  than  one  or  two  inches  in  any 
part  thereof.  Any  protubei-ances  or  irrcguhirities  in  quarrying  which 
■will  prevent  the  stones  from  making  A'crtical  joints  withm  this  limit 
must  be  hammered  or  pointed  ofi',  although  it  is  expected  that,  with  the 
best  of  quarrying  from  the  best  beds' of  stone,  there  will  not  be  much  of 
such  pointing  required. 

All  questions  m  regard  to  the  performance  of  this  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  will  be  decided  by  the  architect,  whose  decisions 
will  be  final  and  conclusive,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract.  , 

The  deliveries  of  footing  and  foundation  stone  embraced  in  the  con- 
tract shall  commence  on  or  before  the  first  da}'  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventh-one,  and  proceed  ratably  per  week,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
whole  quantity  on  or  before ,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevenij-one. 

But  the  Commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  direct  that  stone  shall  not 
be  shipped,  when  the  wharves,  storing,  or  service  ground,  or  transporta- 
tion, in  their  judgment,  dem:ind  such  delay. 

The  stone  delivered  will  all  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  architect,  at  the  wharves,  or  cars,  or  on  the  grounds,  as  dnectctl, 
and  of  such  persons  under  him,  and  the  honorable  the  Board  of  City 
Hall  Commissioners,  as  may  be  appointed  or  approved.  Xo  stone  will 
be  paid  for  until  the  same  shall  have  been  insjacted  as  above  and  the 
bills  therefor  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  architect. 

The  stone  will  be  measured  b^- their  actual  cubical  contents.  If  the 
dimensions  and  shape  of  the  stone  do  not  conform  to  the  foregoing 
epecihcations  and  the  plans  referred  to,  the  architect  mi\y  deduct  from 
the  contents  thereof  as  much  as  ma)'  be  necessaiy  to  enal  le  the  stone 
t  >  I  e  used  in  the  work  to  good  advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  Cit}-  and 
bt;  t ',  or  the  said  stone  may  be  whollj-  rejected. 

The  Commissioners  will  pay  for  all  stone  delivered  as  aforesaid  in 
conformity'  with  the  contract,  and  lor  which  the  architect  shall  dulj- 
certify  monthly  on  account,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  contract  price, 
and  within  sixty  days  after  the  final   completion  of  the  contract  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  said  Commissioners,  and  on  the  final  estimate  and  certifica- 
tion of  tlie  ai'cliitcct,  tlic  Commissioners  will  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  duo  under  the  contract. 

Separate  prices  per  3'ard  cube  to  be  fully  stated  by  parties  submitting 
tenders  of  the  various  quarries  specified.  The  contractor  will  name  the 
shortest  time  in  which  he  will  agree  to  deliver  the  stone,  within  six 
months  of  date  of  contract,  as  provided  in  the  advertisement,  and  if  a 
longer  time  shall  be  reasonably  required  to  deliver  the  whole  quantity 
of  stone,  he  will  name  the  time  required  and  the  prices  so  delivered. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  granted  the  right  to  quarry  stone  at 
Angel  Island,  which  right,  as  far  as  it  extends,  can  be  used  by  parties 
proposing  to  contract 

(Signed)  THO.AIAS  J.  JOHNSTON, 

Agent  for  Architect. 

(Signed)         n.  ^Y.  Seale. 

Mr.  Cannvan — Do  you  want  to  read  now  the  modified  specifications? 
I  have  here  the  letter  of  the  architect. 

The  Secretary  reads  the  letter* [marked  "  Exhibit  C  "J,  as  follows: 

LETTER    OF   AUGUSTUS     LAYER,     ARCHITECT,     TO     THE    BOARD    OP    CITY     HALL 
COMMISSIONERS,    IN    REGARD    TO    UNDRESSED    STONE    FOR    FOUNDATIONS. 

San  Francisco,  July  21st,  1871. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  City  Hall  Commissioners — Centlemen:  In 
reply  to  various  inquiries  made  of  me  by  contractors,  yourselves,  and 
others,  previous  to  the  submitting  of  tenders  for  undressed  stone  for  the 
Ibundations  I'or  the  new  City  Hall,  as  advertised  in  the  city  and  county 
newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  specification 
drawn  up  by  me  for  the  same,  I  deem  it  proper,  for  the  information  of  the 
Board  to  state  before  awarding  the  contract,  that  said  specification  was 
prepared  for  a  •'sheet"  quarry.  Tiiis  information  was  given  to  the 
contractors  on  application  and  to  all  others,  but  the  option  was  also 
given  to  any  contractor  to  submit  a  price  for  stone  from  the  Angel  Island 
quarry,  as  stated  in  the  specifications  laid  before  contractors. 

This  quarry  being  of  a  boulder  formation,  it  was  explained  that  the 
clauses  of  the  specification  must  be  adhered  to,  as  to  approximate  size 
and  quality  of  the  stone,  so  far  as  they  were  practicable  in  working  said 
quany  for  ibundation  stone.  This  is  plain  to  all  practical  quarrj'raen, 
from  its  general  tenor  and  spirit,  and  no  controversy  could  possibly  arise 
as  to  the  application  of  the  same. 

I  may  I'urther  add,  that  the  specification  was  made  in  this  form  so  as 
to  develop,  if  pc^ssible,  available  sheet  quarries  of  the  State. 

The  Commissioners  having  selected  the  boultler  quarry  of  Angel 
Island  granted  by  (iovernment,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  alter  the  explana- 
tion of  the  specifications  given  to  parties  ])roposing  to  bid,  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  authorized  in  abating  the  stringency  of  the 
special  requisitions  in  the  specifications  applying  to  sheet  quarries, 
witliout  any  detriment  to  the  work  in  the  building,  and  certainly  at  a 
large  saving  in  cost  under  the  contract  about  to  bo  awarded  to  Mr. 
Scale. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentleman,  j-our  obedient  servant, 

AUGUSTUS  LAVEE,  Architect. 
(A  true  coi^y  of  the  original :  J.  M.  Maybon.) 
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Mr.  Canavan — I  -n-ould  like  to  have  the  bids  read  for  the  stone  now. 

3Ir.  George,  the  Secretary  of  the  Comniif^sion,  read  as  loilows: 

Henry  "\V.  Seale,  six  dolhirs  ard  seventy-live  cents  per  yard  lor  Angel 
Island  stone. 

E.  Donelly,  eighteen  dollars  and  ninety  cents  per  yard  for  granite. 

D.  Jordan,  three  dollars  and  litleen  cents  per  yard;  stone  not  specified. 

G.  Griffith  &  Co.,  Ibrty  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  yard  for  dimension 
granite. 

G.  Griffith  &  Co.,  unequal  sized  granite,  eleven  dollars  per  yard. 

Lorenzo  Dow,  twenty  dollars  per  yard  for  granite;  seven  dollars  for 
blue  stone. 

J.  S.  Emory,  eleven  dollars  per  yard  for  granite. 

M.  Miles,  nine  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  per  yard  for  Angel  Island 
stone. 

James  McDevitt,  six  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  per  yard  for  Angel 
Island  stone. 

J.  Eaisch,  sixteen  dollars  per  yard  for  undressed  stone  not  specified. 

Charles  H.  Goff,  nine  dollars  per  yard  for  gneiss. 

Lasner,  Shcriu  &  Co.,  ten  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  per  yard  for 
Angel  Island  stone. 

That  makes  twelve  bids. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  there  were 
but  two  kinds  of  stone  that  came  here  that  would  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Commission.  One  was  Angel  Island  stone,  and  the 
other  cost  entirely  too  much.  It  was  as  good,  or  better,  than  Angel 
Island  stone,  hiit  it  cost  too  much.  The  other  stones  would  not  answer 
the  requirements,  therefore  we  rejected  them,  even  if  the  price  was 
lower. 

The  Chairman — I  will  ask  j'ou  when  you  advertised  for  bids  for  the 
stone? 

Mr.  Laver — On  the  eleventh  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
cue. 

The  Chairman — When  did  you  receive  the  bids? 

Mr.  Laver — It  was  postponed  once;  postponed  until  Mondaj-,  tho 
twenty-ninth  day  of  May. 

Mr.  George — April  eleventh  must  be  the  first  advertisement.  It  was 
ordered  April  eighth. 

The  Chairman — When  were  the  bids  received,  Mr.  George? 

Mr.  George — The  bids  were  received  and  opened  on  tlie  eighth  day  of 
June. 

Q. — When  were  the  contracts  awarded? 

Mr.  George — On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July. 

Q. — The  amended  specifications  bear  date  of  July  twenty-first,  and  the 
contract  was  awarded  July  fifteenth.  I  will  ask  you  how  it  is  possible 
then  for  the  contractors  to  have  seen  the  specifications,  or  how  could 
they  have  complied  with  them  without  seeing  the  amended  specifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Laver — Whatever  the  date  may  be,  I  now  know  that  was  written 
before  the  contract  was  awarded.  The  contract  was  awarded  for  Angel 
Island  stone. 

Mr.  George — I  was  mistaken  in  the  month,  sir.  The  letter  was  written 
before  the  contract  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Eastland — The  twenty-first  day  of  July  the  contract  with  Scale 
was  written. 

The  GkalrmAin — The  quoBtion  is  now,  wbon  was  the  oontract  awarded, 
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and  the  answer  was  that  it  was  awarded  Jnlj-  fifteenth,  and  the  amended 
specifications  were  made  July  twenty-first,  home  six  days  after  the  con- 
tract was  awarded.  Now  how  was  it  possible  then  for  the  competing 
contractors  to  have  seen  tlic  amended  specifications? 

Mr.  Eastland — I  can  make  a  statement  about  that,  if  you  wnll  allow 
me.  After  Mr.  Scale's  bid  was  received,  and  the. other  bids  for  granite 
and  the  various  sorts  of  stone,  upon  its  becoming  ap])arent  that  wo 
could  not  afford  to  use  the  granite,  the  question  was,  whether  we  were 
to  accept  the  contract  for  stone  that  we  know  would  be  more  irregular 
than  the  specifications  called  for.  We  kiiew  that  the  Angel  Island  stone 
would  come  out  irregularly,  as  you  know  it  docs.  We  delayed  some 
time  before  the  award — between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-first — and 
this  letter  was  then  received  from  Mr.  Laver,  and.  the  question  was, 
whether  we  could  award  the  contract  for  the  stone;  and  we  thought  we 
could,  and  not  do  any  injustice  to  the  othei'S,  because  they  had  all  had 
the  same  information.  I  think  the  letter  explains  itself  in  its  terms-, 
also.     The  explanations  were  made  by  Mr.  Laver  to  all  the  bidders. 

The  Chairman — A  verbal  explanation  by  the  architect? 

Mr.  George — The  contract,  as  j'ou  will  see  here,  was  not  finally  awarded 
until  the  twenty-fourth  [shows  entry  of  the  award  of  contract  of  that 
date  on  the  minute  book  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.] 

The  Chairman — -Then  upon  this  communication  being  received  from 
the  architect,  you  thereupon  made  the  award  and  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  whom? 

The  Witness— \Y\th.  Mr.  Scale. 

Q. — To  furnish  the  Angel  Island  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  exacted  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  the  s])ecifications  under  that  contract? 

A. — We  have,  as  nearlj-  as  possible.  We  have  not  acccj^ted  any  stone 
that  has  not  been  fit  for  our  builders  to  use.  Stone  has  come  here  that 
has  been  rejected.  We  have  sent  some  back,  and  some  remains  here  at 
their  disposal.  We  intend  to  accept  no  stone,  and  have  not  accepted 
any,  that  is  not  fit  for  the  building,  and  worth  the  money  we  paid  for  it. 
For  instance,  there  will  come  a  good  deal  of  stone  smaller  than  is  called 
for  in  the  specifications,  but  that  small  stone  is  indispeiisabl_v  necessary 
in  the  building,  and  it  is  used.  Instead  of  breaking  up  largo  stone  wo 
accept  the  small.  Where  we  find  the  stone  is  very  irregular  we  com- 
plain of  that  matter,  and  wo  get  it  as  regularly  as  is  necessary.  Wo 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  stone  at  present.  It  has  arrived  in 
capital  condition.  There  have  been  very  few  loads  to  be  com])lained  of. 
We  have  inquired  into  the  malter,  and  we  find  that  we  are  getting  VQvy 
good  stone  at  a  very  low  figure,  the  Government  giving  the  stono  fjr 
nothing. 

Q. — Have  you  Mr.  Scale's  proposals? 

]\[r.  George — That  is  the  proposal. 

Heads  from  page  sixtj'-one  of  book  marked  "Exhibit  B." 

7Vie  Chairman — Did  lie  not,  in  his  proposal,- offer  to  iurnish  the  stone 
as  required  in  accordance  with  these  specifications? 

The  WiuieiS — Well,  I  do  not  know;  as  nearly  as  we  could  get  at  it  the 
Angel  Ishind  stone  came  up  to  the  specifications. 

Q. — The  spccilications  call  for  a  certain  kind  of  stono.  Did  he  off"er 
in  that  proposal  to  furnish  such  as  is  specified,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
such  as  is  used  now?  Did  he,  in  addition  to  that,  offer  to  furnish  the 
stoue  as  specified? 
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A. — He  did.  as  far  as  Angel  Island  stone  -would  come  np  to  the  terms 
of  the  specifications.  Wc  accepted  it  in  that  spirit,  I  know — as  near  as 
the  stone  from  Angel  Island  would  approach  the  terms  of  the  specifi- 
cations? 

Mr.  McCeney — The  contract,  I  think,  has  the  specifications  annexed 
to  it. 

The  Chairman — Those  specifications  required  a  certain  quality  of  stone 
to  he  dressed,  etc.  As  I  understand  you,  you  liave  departed  from  that 
and  are  receiving  the  stone  as  it  conies  from  the  quarr}-? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  because  I  Lelieve  from  the  information  that  if 
we  were  to  stick  to  the  requirements  of  the  specification  of  1  owlder 
quarry  stone  Ave  could  not  get  it  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  Another 
thing,  we  would  have  to  lewis  it,  and  why  should  we  lewis  it  if  is  not 
necessary?  If  stones  are  in  an  irregular  shape  then  it  is  necessary  to 
lewis  them,  or  a  pari  of  them,  and  a  part  of  that  work  is  olviated. 
"  Mr.  Eastland — It  is  undressed  stone  that  we  advertised  for. 

Q. — Did  your  mason  adopt  the  specifications  of  the  architect? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  O.  yes;  we  adopted  their  specifications. 

Q. — You  say  this  stone  is  lurnished  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions, strictly  speaking? 

A. — Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  original 
specifications. 

Q. — If  it  had  been  understood  ly  the  original  contractors  that  these 
stones  could  have  been  used  in  this  work,  wouldn't  jou  have  had  more 
competition,  and  couUl  you  not  have  obtained  the  stones  at  a  less  price 
than  that  at  which  jou  obtained  them? 

A. — I  believe  not;  I  would  like  to  give  the  reasons;  Captain  Scale  is 
furnishing  stone  ior  the  Government  itself,  and  he  has  his  own  workmen 
engaged  in  that  woi'k,  as  well  as  for  us;  instead  of  having  two  sets  of 
workmen  in  the  quarry,  he  has  only  one  set,  and  he  is  now  furnishing 
stone  to  the  Government  at  Mare  Island,  at  about  the  same  price  that 
we  paj-,  possibly  a  little  less,  because  we  deduct  the  draj-age  from  the 
wharfage  up  here;  but  about  the  same. 

Q. — What  was  the  ditterence  in  value  between  that  which  was  fur- 
nished and  that  which  was  required  by  the  specification? 

A. — I  bciieve  that  required  by  the  s])ecification  could  not  be  found  in 
the  country;  sheet  quarry  could  not  be  found,  I  believe. 

Q. — How  came  3-ou  to  adopt  the  specifications? 

A. —  Well,  we  adopted  the  bowlder  quarr3-;  siieet  quarry  or  gi-anite 
would  cost  much  more;  but  j'ou  know  from  the  number  of  bids  the}-  all 
knew  that  the  Angel  Island  stone  would  do;  wo  have  a  number  of  sam- 
ples, and  that  is  bowlder  and  not  sheet  quarry;  but  they  all  came  within 
a  few  cents  of  one  anothei-  in  the  bids. 

Mr.  George — There  are  four  bids  on  the  Angel  Island  stone:  ten  dol- 
lars and  fortj-five  cents,  nine  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  six  dollars  and 
eighty  eight  cents,  and  six  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents;  the  last  was  the 
one  accepted. 

Chairman — As  a  business  man,  if  you  were  to  put  up  a  house  for  your- 
self, wouUl  you  adopt  a  specification,  and  ihat  specification  calling  for  a 
certain  quality  and  a  certain  kind  of  material,  and  invite  proposals  for 
that  material,  and  take  in  proposals  upon  that  specification,  and  award 
a  contract,  and  afterwards  change  it  to  a  much  cheaper  material? 

A. — Decidedly;  any  business  man  would;  because  the  first  object  of  a 
business  man  is  to  get  the  cheapest  material  he  can,  and  we  have  done  it. 
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Q. — But  in  taking  proposals,  you  would  give  the  advantage  of  getting 
the  chciipcst  material? 

A. — We  would  give  no  man  the  advantage;  we  would  take  the  advan- 
tage ourselves  of  getting  llie  best  and  cheapest  material;  no  man  got 
any  advantage  in  the  specifications;  they  were  open  to  everybody  and 
mentioned  Angel  Island  stone. 

Q. — You  don't  understand  my  proposition.  Asa  business  proposition 
you  would  avail  yourself  of  all  the  benefits  of  obtaining  the  very  best 
and  cheapest? 

A. — I  would. 

Q. — AVas  that  done  in  this  case? 

A. — It  was  done  in  this  case. 

Q. — How  was  it  done  in  this  case,  when  you  advertised  for  one  kind 
and  adopted  another? 

A. — Because,  I  knew  that  if  a  man  should  stick  strictly  to  the  specifi- 
cations he  could  not  furnish  the  stone  for  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
dollars.  I  know  that  I  have  informed  m^'self.  I  know  the  Government 
is  pa3-ing  now  the  same  price  we  are  for  undressed  stone,  even  for  their 
own  stone. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  the  difference  between  the  work  as  specified  for  and 
that  Avhich  is  being  done  now? 

A. — You  are  speaking  of  the  work  itself? 

Q— Yes,  sir. 

A. — Well,  if  there  is  any  difference  at  all  it  is  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tractors; tliat  is,  the  contractors  are  doing  at  least  all  that  is  required 
of  them.  We  find  them  verj-  willing  and  \evy  excellent  contractors. 
We  wouldn't  change  them  for  any  others  in  town.  They  arc  doing 
their  work  verj-  willingly;  and  the  price,  as  I  have  informed  mj'self,  of 
three  dollars  and  seventj'-four  cents  per  cubic  yard,  is  very  low.  The 
bids  ran  from  that  up  to  nine  dollars.  I  also  believe,  on  information 
received  from  exports,  that  it  is  the  cheapest  piece  of  work  that  has 
ever  been  done  on  a  public  work  in  San  Francisco;  and  I  would  also 
state,  that  it  is  cheaper  th£.n  we  estimated,  a  good  deal.  It  will  reiluce 
the  cost  of  that  ]iart  of  the  building  somewhere  from  sixty  thousand 
dollars  tc  eiglity  thousand  tloUar.s,  and  that  is  on  account  of  the  great 
competition  in  the  labor  market  at  present.     That  is  the  fact. 

Q. — Did  you  deem  it  necessary,  oi-  did  the  Board  deem  it  necessarj-, 
to  eniploy  three  lawyers  to  defend  your  case  when  the  question  of  title 
was  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Wouldn't  one  have  answered? 

A. — No,  sir.     The  other  side  had  three  or  four  lawyers,  1  believe. 

Q. — WHiat  did  yon  pay  those  lawyers? 

A. — Fifteen  thousami  doUai'S,  sir. 

Q.— What  did  they  do? 

A. — They  took  upon  themselves  the  whole  case  in  advance.  They 
agreed  to  defend  the  suit;  the  (^ity  Hall  interest,  if  it  may  i)e  so  called — 
the  interest  vested  in  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  by  the  Legislature — 
against  the  ))arties  who,  from  personal  or  otlier  motives,  instituted 
suit  against  us  in  order  to  have  the  location  of  the  i)lace  changed,  and 
so  on.  They  were  attacks  against  the  Commissioners,  and  wc  had  to 
defend  ourselves.  The  other  side  raised  a  fee  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
or  twenty  thousand  dollar.'j  for  their  lawyers,  i  believe.     JN'ow,  if  you 
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Tvill  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation.  Pei'haps  it  is  very 
important.  PcrliaiiS  that  is  tl>e  only  tlung  that  appears  lil<c  extrava- 
gance that  can  be  alleged  against  us,  or  anything  or'  the  kind.  It  was 
"penny  wise  and  j^ound  Ibolish  "  perhaps  on  our  part.  AVe  tried  to  be 
as  economical  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  wanted  the  price 
of  the  fee  named.  It  is  true  that  the  law3-ers  thought  we  had  belter 
leave  it  to  them,  and  the  other  Commissioners  thought  so;  but  he  had 
his  waj",  and  he  prevailed,  and  so  we  consulted  the  lawyers  and  insisted 
that  they  should  name  the  sum  of  their  fee.  They  said:  "  You  had  better 
leave  it  to  us,  and  Ave  will  treat  you  well."  But  we  insisted.  They  said 
they  didn't  know  how  far  they  would  have  to  go,  or  how  manj-  suits  or 
injunctions  there  would  be,  or  how  many  times  they  would  have  to  go 
to  Sacramento  to  the  Su])reme  Court;  and  linall}-  they  asked  live  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  if  we  insisted  upon  their  naming  the  fee.  That  is  how  it 
happened. 

Q. — Did  they  go  to  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  there. 

Q. — Did  the}'  argue  before  the  Supreme  Court? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  when  it  was  necessary,  it  was  argued  there.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  had  an  o]>portunit3'  to  make  explanation,  lor  it  v.-as  only 
because  we  were  trying  to  be  economical  that  we  seemed  to  be  extrava- 
gant. 

ATr.  McCeney — The  matter  was  a)-gued  hy  Patterson  and  Bcrgin 
against  the  Conimission,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  by  AVilson, 
Hoge,  and  Felton. 

ilie  Chairman — Do  you  understand  the  plans  of  the  building — all  of 
the  plans? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  at  all,  but  only  as  a  business 
man;  I  was  not  appointed  on  the  Commission  as  an  architect. 

Q. — From  the  experience  you  have  had  thus  far,  do  you  think,  to  carry 
out  the  plans  adopted  b}'  the  Commissioners  with  the  material  specilied, 
etc.,  that  that  building  can  be  completed  for  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars? 

A. — I  believe  it  can,  from  the  work  as  completed,  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  what  we  intend  to.  We  intend  to  make  this  part  as  3-ou  see,  and 
then  to  make  the  plinth  line  or  water  shed  of  granite,  and  the  super- 
structure of  brick  or  iron,  and  plain  carpenter  work  inside.  I  think  it 
can  be  done  for  one  million  live  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  little 
over. 

Q. — "What  is  the  amount  paid  out  and  contracted  for? 

A. — Yoii  want  to  know  what  it  costs  lor  the  building,  including  the 
grading,  or  lawyers  fees,  or  what?   because  it  is  important  to  know. 

Q — 1  would  fike  to  know  what  has  been  paid  out,  and  what  has  been 
contracted  for  to  erect  the  building? 

A. — Including  the  grading,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  I  wish  "that  to  be  understood  as  including  not  only 
what  has  been  paid  out,  but  tor  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into.  'I  he  newsjiapers  always  get  that  wrong;  that  it  is  what  we  have 
])aid  out,  but  we  have  not  paid  out  much  more  than  half'.  When  all  the 
walls,  external  and  internal,  shall  be  up  eleven  feet  all  around,  then  it 
Will  cost  about  lour  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  dollars.  We 
have  paid  alread}"  something  like  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollais,  and  that  includes  grading  anil  everything;  it  should  not  go  into 
the  cost  of  the  foundation,  but  the  cost  of  the  whole  building.  I  hope 
the  newspapers  Will  get  it  right  now— that  when  we  get  the  walls,  exte- 
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rior  and  interior,  about  eleven  feet  nbovc  the  concrete  bed  the  cost  Avill 
be  lour  hundied  and  scvcntj'-four  tl;ousaiid  dollars. 

A  Member — You  believe  it  can  be  finished  lor  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  according-  to  the  modified  ])hin? 

A. — Yes,  according  to  the  modified  i^lan,  omitting  the  Avings,  and  that 
docs  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  structure,  and  with  the  Mansard 
roof  taken  off,  and  the  towers  left  out.  ^Vilh  these  modifications  it  will 
cost  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ^r  aboiit  that. 

A  Ilember — What  is  that  per  cubic  foot? 

A.— SoMiewherc  about  thirtj-;  or  twenty-five  cents  for  one  part  and 
thirty  for  another;  wc  thiiilc  it  can  be  done  for  less  than  twenty-fivo 
cents;  perhaps  for  twenty-two  cents. 

The  Chairman — Have  yon  determined  the  cxuality,  or  kind  of  material 
to  be  used? 

A. — No,  sir,  except  that  we  have  already  decided  upon  using  brick 
and  iron  columns.  Brick  is  very  durable,  the  cheapest  material,' and  as 
near  fireproof  as  anj-thing  can  be. 

Q. — Have  your  Board  asked  for  or  obtained  a  general  specification  of 
the  whole  building? 

A. — We  cot  those  some  time  ago — you  mean  a  statement? 

Q. — No,  I  mean  u  general  specification  to  complete  the  entire  building? 

A. — No,  sir,  we  have  not;  it  was  not  our  intention  to  buiitl  the  whole 
thing  at  once,  but  in  sections. 

Q — The  architect  must  know  the  materials  before  making  specifica- 
tions? 

A. — We  have  not  decided  upon  the  materials;  as  for  instance,  in  regard 
to  earthquake  bonding,  wc  have  not  decided  upon  that  .yet,  not  knowing 
whether  the  article  wc  think  most  fit  is  patentable  or  not;  sonre  say  it 
is  and  some  say  it  is  not;  we  believe  in  it.s  utility;  that  is  a  great  question, 
of  course,  whether  that  ought  to  be  adopted  or  not;  but  ihixt  is  not  yet 
decided,  so  that  the  architect  could  not  really  know,  not  knowing  what 
material  would  be  used,  how  to  make  specifications;  another  thing  is 
the  question  whether  we  shall  have  wooden  or  iron  fiooring;  of  course, 
we  should  ])refer  the  latter  on  account  of  its  being  safer,  though  it  is 
somewhat  dearer  than  the  other,  yet  we  have  to  stick  so  closely  to  the 
limit,  and  people  talk  so  much  about  it,  that  we  may  have  to  put  wooden 
flooring  in,  when  for  a  low  dollars  more  we  could  have  iron  that  would 
bo  much  belter,  and  I  think  likely  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners mean  to  do  their  whole  dut}'  to  the  city  at  large,  and  we  want 
the  work  well  done;  and  we  don't  think  that  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  dollars  wc  should  endanger  its  safetj'.  We  cannot  bo  too  careful  in 
preserving  the  structure  from  fire  and  protecting  it  against  earthquakes 
and  everything  else;  still,  we  stick  as  closely  to  tlie  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  (hdlars  as  jiossible;  that  isthe  whole  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Eastland — I  will  ask  the  architect  to  bring  in  the  drawings  as 
modified,  so  that  the  committee  may  see  what  kind  of  building  we  may 
expect  to  build;   it  is  a  very  different  one  from  the  one  i-epi-csented  there. 

[Tiie  drawings  were  here  produced  and  c.\amiiied    by  the  committee.] 

A  Metnlier — Have  3'ou  then  contemplated  building  a  more  extensive 
structure? 

The  Wit/iess — We  do'not;  but  it  could  be  vcj-y  easy  done.  It  is  cajia- 
ble  of  modification.  We  can  add  the  wind's,  which  we  have  stricken  oH", 
etc.  You  can  see  them  here.  Thei'e  are  two  wings  wiiieh  we  have 
stricken  olf,  but  at  any  time  if  the  city  grows  much  larger  than  it  is,  as 
UB  wo  expect  it  will,  tbey  eaii  always  budd  these  two  wings  hei'e.     Then 
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there  is  a  Town  Hall,  and  the  extra  Conrt-rooms  for  the  United  States 
Courts.  They  arc  all  hero  in  this  grounil  section.  Those  are  already- 
taken  ofV;  and  that  can  be  done  without  disturbing-  at  all  the  s3-mmctry 
of  the  building.  The  only  jolans  were  this  and  the  "Eureka,"  that  could 
be  nio'Jitied.  The  mistake  of  the  architects  was  generally  in  supposing 
a  square  piece  of  hmd,  instead  of  a  triangular  piece,  which  we  iiave, 
whereas  this  architect  struck  the  right  thing  for  a  triangukir  i)iecc. 
Here  is  the  plan  [showing].  The  Mansard  roof  and  the  wings  and  the 
towers  arc  taken  off.  llcrc  is  the  Hall  of  liccords.  which  is  filt3--ono 
feet  from  the  main  building.  There  is  the  grand  hall,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing disturbed.  That  was  the  onlj-  plan  that  would  admit  of  modification 
without  hurting  it  somewhat.  There  is  one  that  would  admit  of  modi- 
fication without  hurting  it  a  gi'eat  deal.  I  will  say  that  it  took  us  three 
months  to  examine  these  plans  and  decide  upon  them.  We  had  all  of 
the  experts  and  men  of  taste  consulting  with  us,  knowing  that  it,  was 
the  most  important  part  to  select  the  ))roper  plan.  Judge  Sawyer  spent 
as  many  as  thirty  days  upon  it,  at  least,  I  think.  It  took  us  tliree 
months  to  decide,  because  wo  knew  that  that  Avas  the  most  important 
step.  AVe  might  have  preferred  to  select  a  San  Francisco  architect,  but 
we  found  that  we  were  bound  in  honor  to  give  it  to  a  foreigner,  ho  hav- 
ing competed  with  them  successfullj-.  It  was  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  wo 
did  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  AUGrSTUS  LAVEE. 
Augustus  Laver,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Cha'rnian — You  ai-e  the  Architect  of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — Your  plans  that  were  presented  l:iy  j-ou  in  competition  were 
adopted,  and  jo\x  received  the  award  of  the  first  premium? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you.  when  you  submitted  j-our  plans  for  the  new  City  IFall, 
give  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  it  could  be  built  for  one 
mUlion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  make  the  estimate? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Who  was  the  party  who  made  the  estimate? 

A. — A  party  in  New  York,  who  had  lived  a  number  of  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q. — What  kind  of  material  did  he  estimate  upon? 

A. — Brick  work  and  plain  brick — the  way  it  is  designed. 

Q. — Did  he  estimate  for  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  could  give  you  the  specification;  I  have  it  now;  but  I 
have  it  at  m3'  house;  the  data — the  figures;  it  is  only  an  approximate  one 
though,  getting  at  it;  but  j'ou  know  that  all  competitive  drawings  arc 
not  woi'king  drawings. 

Q. — What  Avas  that  gentleman's  name? 

A. — (loodwin. 

Q. — Was  he  si  practical  builder? 

A. — O,  yes.  sir. 
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Q. — In  the  absence  of  specifications,  practical  builders  would  be  very 
liable  to  vary  the  amount  of  ihcir  estimates,  would  they  not? 

A. — O,  there  would  be,  between  any  estimates,  a  difterence,  even  with 
the  best  plans,  and  the  most  explicit  specifications. 

Q. — Well,  they  would  vary  much  more  without  specifications  than 
with  them? 

A. — It  would  all  depend  upon  the  skill;  if  he  was  a  masterly  builder 
who  understood  his  work,  he  would  know  what  would  be  required,  and 
what  should  be  put  into  work  of  this  kind,  and  he  ought  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  work,  under  certain  specifications  which  were  given  to 
him  with  the  explanations;  I  suppose  the  two  architects  who  estimated 
U2)on  the  work,  supposed  it  would  be  done  in  a  substantial  way,  as  build- 
ings usually  would  be  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Wlien  did  you  modily  j'our  plans? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  the  exact  date  without  reference. 

Q. — Was  it  before  or  after  they  were  adopted? 

A. — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  that;  I  understood  it  was  at  the  timo 
they  were  adopted,  or  about  then — either  Ijclore  or  at  the  time — I  cannot 
tell  you  that;  it  is  a  matter  that  I  do  nut  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
only  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

(j. — Was  it  before  they  were  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  or  after  that? 

A.— Oh,  it  was  not  before;  it  was  after,  a  long  while  after;  three 
months  after,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Cdiuican — I  think  the  architect  scarcely  understands  your  ques- 
tion. Jle  never  modified  his  plans  till  after  the  awards  were  made.  Wo 
only  in  our  minds  modified  them.  We  had  our  plans  made  upon  them 
as  modified,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  at  all. 

Chairman — Were  the  plans  a^ou  made  in  New  York  considered  and 
adopted  b}'  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  should  tiiink  not;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q,— Did  j-ou  modify  those  plans  thej'  exposed  to  the  public  here? 

A.— Oh,  no. 

Q.— When  did  \o\\  modify  them? 

A. — At  the  time  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  stated;  he  knows 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  of  course,  because  I  was  not  present  when  the 
Commissioners  adopted  them. 

A  Member — You  did  not  come  on  untd  j'ou  were  sent  for,  but  ^'ou 
remained  in  New  York  at  the  timo  they  were  adopted? 

A. — 1  was  here  at  tlie  time;  that  was  subsequent,  sir. 

Ckdi.nnan — You  did  not  mo  lify  yon  plans,  then,  unt.l  after  they  were 
a;lo])te  1? 

A. — It  a]i])ears  not;  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time,  onl3'  what  I 
knew  ihrougli  tlie  news])ap(M  s. 

^[r.  I'Jii-itlaial — The  Commissioners,  in  considering  the  vai-ious  ])lans 
(if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggesl),  had  their  ccnisullation  without  the 
knowledgi;  or  the  ])rcsence  of  any  architect.  The  quist.on  was,  which 
oi'  the  plans  we  couhi  adopt  that  would  fall  witlun  the  means  allowed, 
and  yet  fiiiiiish  the  space  required  by  the  requ.sitions  of  the  dillerent 
Couris  and  their  officers?  The  mod.ficat.ons  were  made  by  the  C'om- 
niissiomrs.  'I  here  was  one  plan  which  could  have  been  modified,  though 
still  not  as  well  as  this.  'I  he  others  were  mostly  for  a  square  plot  of 
ground,  ami  the  question  was  whether  I  hey  couM  be  modified.  AVe  were 
convinced  that  the  bud  ling  with  the  liigli  tower,  and  two  large  wing.s 
towards  McAllister  street,  could  not  be  built  for  the  sum. 
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Chairman — Is  that  the  plan  which  yon  bronght  from  Xcw  York? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     [Phm  sliown  and  explained  to  the  committee.] 

Q. — When  did  j'ou  modify  that  plan? 

A. — It  appears  that  it  was  after  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners, 
which,  however,  I  was  not  aware  of  at  that  time. 

Q. — At  whose  suggestion  did  j'ou  make  those  modifications? 

A. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  the  plan  I  mod- 
ified. I  did  it  all  in  about  six  hours;  so  3'ou  can  see  that  it  was  not 
very  much  considered. 

Mr.  Canavan — Excuse  me  once  more.  The  modification  was  made  at 
the  time  we  got  the  experts,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Johnston,  to  examine  the. 
plans.  We  first  got  them  to  estimate  how  mueli  would  be  the  cost  of 
the-original  building  upon  the  original  plans — all  of  them,  and  then  we 
found  out  tbat  there  were  two  ]ilans  that  could  be  modified,  possibl}'  to 
bring  them  within  the  limit  named  to  us  by  the  Legislature,  and  then, 
with  the  wings  cut  ofi',  and  the  Mansard  roof  and  the  towers — then, 
upon  the  plans  so  modified  by  us,  entirely  unknown  to  the  architects, 
we  got  them  to  make  a  caleulalion,  and  the  average  amount  brought 
the  estimate  within  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  All 
this  was  done  unknown  to  Mr.  Laver,  or  any  other  architect,  and  they 
had  never  made  any  mo  lification  up  to  that  time  at  all. 

Chairman — Did  3-ou  have  any  conversation  with  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners with  reference  to  the  modification  of  the  plans  before  the 
award  was  made? 

A.— Not  at  all. 

Q. — What  modification  have  you  made  in  the  plans? 

A. — Cutting  off  the  two  wings  forming  the  quadrangle  towards  McAl- 
lister street,  and  other  portions. 

Q. — Have  you  reduced  the  height  of  the  tower  in  an}-  waj"? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  reduced  it  altogether,  as  3-ou  see.     [Showing  the  plan.] 

Q. — How  much  modification  have  you  made  to  the  jilans? 

A. — This  is  it,  sir;  that  is  what  is  cut  olf.     [Shows.] 

Q. — Please  state  the  number  of  feet  you  reduced  the  height  of  the 
building.     Do  you  know  iho  number  of  I'eet? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — I  could  tell  you  exactly  bj'"  reference;  but  at  the  present  moment 
I  cannot,  from  memory,  exactly  give  you  the  figures.  I  can  supply 
that  from  my  office,  and  can  give  .you,  also,  the  length  and  the  width  of 
the  building,  with  the  length  of  the  corridors,  [i'o  Mr.  George.]  If 
3'ou  will  give  me  that  memorandum  I  think  I  can  give  it  j'ou  now.  [Ex- 
amining paper.]  It  was  two  feet  in  the  height,  six  feet  in  width  of  the 
corridors.  I  reduced  the  height  two  feet,  and  reduced  the  width  of  the 
corridors  six  feet  throughout. 

(^. — Have  you  made  an\'  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  tower? 

A. — I  have  done  away  with  it  altogether;  that  is  to  saj'.  above  the 
roof.  The  plan  is  perfect,  and  the  tower  can  be  built  at  any  future 
time. 

Q. — How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a  City  Hall  was  to  be 
built  in  this  citj'? 

A. — 1  saw  it  in  the  New  York  morning  papers. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  have  an}-  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  in 
relation   to  it? 

A. — No  further  than  application  for  particulars  from  time  to  time; 
tbat  is,  with  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Board. 
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Q. — And  that  infoi'mation  was  furnished  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yod,  sir,  on  applieutioii. 

Q. — What  connection,  if  any,  or  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  between 
yourself  and  3Ir.  T.  J.  Johnston,  the  Architect? 

A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — He  acted  as  agent  for  you  at  one  time,  did  he  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan  and  my  being  appointed 
architect,  I  left  him  in  charge  during  the  time  I  was  going  to  JNew  York 
to  fetch  mj'  family  here.     It  was  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — Who  wrote  the  specifications  for  the  stone  work? 

A  — I  did,  and  sent  them  on  from  New  York. 

Q. — Also  for  the  rubble  stone  and  concrete? 

A. — Yes;  I  did  not  write  that  all  in  New  York,  but  there  were  two 
that  I  wrote  there:  the  concrete  and  rubble  stone.  The  specification 
for  masonry  has  been  written  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q. — Have  you,  as  architect,  exacted  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  specifications? 

A. — Fairly,  so  I  think. 

Q. — Taking  these  modified  plans,  you  proposed  to  strike  all  this  off? 
[showing]. 

A. — Where  this  line  i.'^,  sir,  these  wings  all  beyond  where  that  line  is 
[referring  to  the  plan  marked  "E.Kliibit  D."  ] 

Q. — After  striking  those  wings  off,  how  does  it  correspond;  how  does 
the  building  then  correspond  with  the  printed  instructions  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  regards  room,  etc. 

A. — It  does  not  corresjiond. 

Mr.  C'anavan — It  does  not  correspond  because  taking  out  the  ofiiees 
of  the  Courts — the  United  States  Courts,  the  Supreme  Court,  etc. ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  is  entirely  complete. 

The  Witness — And  the  Assembly  Hall  also  is  taken  out. 

Mr.  Cannoan — All  the  offices  called  for  in  the  law  are  completely 
provided  for  in  the  building. 

7Vtf?  Chairman — Did  you-  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
Commissioners  bcfoi-e  the  award  was  made? 

A. — I  might  have  had  with  them,  but  having  no  reference  to  the 
building.  I  could  not  be  here  three  months,  you  know,  without  kiiowiivg 
a  great  man}'  ])eople.  I  knew  them,  first  of  all,  by  sight;  I  never  got 
introduced  to  them. 

Q. — You  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  Commissioners 
before  the  plans  were  adopted  in  reference  to  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  You  have  heard  what  occuri-ed 
in  the  Board;  that  is  all  that  I  know. 

Q. — Have  the  Commissioners  received  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  building  that  is  to  be  left  oft'? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  gave  them  an  approximate  estimate  at  the  time. 

Q. — What  amount  was  that? 

A. — Do  you  want  the  number  of  feet  and  the  price? 

(i- — No,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  portions  that  were  to 
be  left  out. 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  reserve  that  to  fill  it  in  afterwards;  it 
will  take  some  time.  I  belie^•c  there  was  not  any  estimate  made;  not  by 
me,  at  any  rate.  I  do  not  know  what  there  was  done  by  any  parties 
outside  of  the  Commissioners,  or  outside  of  the  competition.  This  gives 
the  dilference  of  the  cubical  contents,  and  I  pi'esume  the  Commissioners 
did  have  an  estimate. 
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Q. Have  YOU  made  an   estimate,  or  do  jow  know  the  value  of  the 

concrete  stone  as  I'urnished,  without  rercrcnce  to  scrcenage,  size,  or  any- 
thing other  than  that? 

A. — Oh,  we  know  exactly  the  cost. 

Q. My  question  is,  the  ditlerence   between  that  which  is   called  for 

and  that  which  was  furnished,  without  regard  to  screenagc,  size,  etc.; 
define  the  ditferoncc  in  value? 

A. — I  answered  that  just  now,  in  stating  that  they  fairly  lived  up  to 
the  specifications,  in  my  judgment. 

Q. Then  I  understand  by  tluit  that  the  specifications  have  been  fully 

complied  WMth  in  reference  to  furnishing  that  stone? 

A. Yes,  sir;  as  fairly' in  every  particular  as  is   usual.     In   every  case 

where  work  is  so  contracted  I'or  there  may,  perhaps,  be  little  deviations, 
wliich,  in  some  cases,  wouhi  be  preferable;  and  i  think  it  is  so  in  this 
case,  in  some  lew  particuhirs. 

AMeiuber — I  understand  this  with  relation  to  that  matter,  that  the 
architect  thinks  tliat  they  furnish  as  good  materials  as  that  which  was 
c.illcd  Ibr  by  the  specifications? 

C/uiinnan — The  point  I  want  is  this;  that  if  that  was  as  good,  why 
did  you  not  specify  for  it?  If,  in  your  opinion,  the  kind  and  size  of 
stone  was  as  good  as  that  specified,  why  did  you  not  specify  lor  that 
kind  of  stone? 

A. Well,  sir,  the  formation  of  the  quarrj-  in   some  cases  is  different 

from  others.  In  some  cases  it  comes  out  shapelessly;  sometimes  it 
CDmcs  out  in  bowlders;  and  in  other  cases  it  is  more  in  a  laminated  waj', 
and  on  that  occasion  what  appears  to  have  been  objected  to  by  the 
parties  who  have  written  to  tlio  ne\vs]iapers  in  this  city.  It  has  been 
in  consequence  of  this  that  this  flat  stone  would  occasionally  slip 
through  the  jaws  of  the  crusher.  I  did  not  object  to  large  stones  that 
were  otherwise  suitable,  because  I  saw  no  objection  to  large  stones  in 
the  concrete.  Moreover,  the  contractor  ])ut  in  a  claim  for  an  extra 
amount  for  putting  those  stones  in,  but  I  rei'used  to  allow  it.  He  could 
not  lav  as  much  concrete  in  ordinary  work  with  large  stones  as  he  could 
with  snuiller. 

Q 1  understand  your  answer  to  be,  that  the  specifications,  so  far  as 

that  is  concerned,  were  fully  eorn])lied  with? 

A. Faiil}- and   fully  complied  with  is  what  1   said.     I  would   like  to 

make  an  exjiianation  as  1o  how  that  was  brought  about — the  sizes  of  the 
stones.  AVhen  MacAdam  first  discovered  that  meiho  I  of  making  road- 
ways which  IS  named  after  him,  these  stones  were  broken  up,  say  to  thn 
size  ol'  two  inches,  or  about  that  size;  subsequently  they  were  used  in 
concrete.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  old  material,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  fifty  years  that  it  has  been  ado))ted  to  anj-  great  extent  in  modern 
buildings  It  was  formerly  considered  that  for  roadwaj'S  you  )nust 
have  the  stones  broken  up  to  the  same  s.ze,  but  no  oi:e  would  have 
Ihem  at  all  of  one  size  for  concrete,  that  is,  just  of  a  size  to  pass  through 
a  two-inch  rii:g,  but  would  ])refer  different  sizes.  I  say  here  that  the 
avera'ie  size  lias  been  coni|ibed  with.  Some  of  the  stone  have  been 
lar'i-er  than  would  go  thruugli  a  two-inch  ring,  and  others  a  great  deal 
smaller.     I  do  not  M'ish  you  to  misunderstand  the  fact  in  regard  to  that. 

Q How  did  3'ou  arrive  at  the  fact  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  put  con- 
crete down  at  all? 

A. That  was  my  opinion,  as  it  is  still.     It  distributes  the  weight  of  a 

very  heavy  Luddmg  over  a  large  area.     I  do  not  say  that  il  could  not 
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have  been  built  without,  but  I  say  this  is  the  cheaper  method,  and  tho 
best,  in  my  judgment. 

Q. — You  sii)-  it  is  cheaper.  Is  it  cheajjer  to  put  concrete  down  than  it 
is  to  build  a  rubble  wall  with  a  sufficient  width  of  footing  to  sustain  tho 
building? 

A. — Yes;  for  this  reason:  that  I  should  have  had  to  go  down  deeper. 
Now  you  take  the  Eecord  Hall,  hero,  and  that  was  the  very  worst  part 
of  our  foundation;  and  therefore  I  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  extra 
thickness  of  concrete,  otherwise  I  would  have  had  to  go  down  five  or 
six  feet  more,  and  that  would  have  been  solid  masonry;  and  I  think  a 
saving.was  ctt'eeted  there  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  foundation? 

A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — Have  you  sounded  it  fully? 

A. — Yes;  it  has  been  bored. 

Q.— What  did  you  find? 

A. — I  was  not  here,  but  thei'e  is  a  record  of  all  that  \vas  found. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  found  sand,  going  down,  of  difi"erent  colors,  until  wo 
came  to  water,  and  found  a  good  artesian  well.  The  borer  bored  three 
holes  to  the  dc^Jth  of  eighty  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet,  and  so  on,  and 
found  rotten  wood,  etc.,  not  a  verj-  solid  foundation,  down  to  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  1  think  it  was.  Mr.  Laver  Avas  absent 
at  the  time. 

Chairman — In  performing  the  work,  -the  putting  dowji  of  that  con- 
crete, I  understand  you  to  saj^  then,  that  the  specifications  have  been 
fully  complied  with? 

A. — Y'es,  sir;  they  have  been,  and  arc  now  being  fully  complied  with. 

Q. — As  regards  material  and  labor? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  thoroughlj-  and  fully.  They  have  been  carried  out,  and 
are  now  being  carried  out,  fairly  and  fully. 

Q. — Arc  j-ou  familiar  with  the  way  that  Government  work  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done? 

A. — In  San  Francisco? 

Q. — Everywhere  or  anywhere? 

A. — I  have  been  associated  with  Government  work  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Q. — AvQ  you  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  United  States  Govern- 
ment buildings  arc  put  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  this  done  in  accordance  with  that  work — Government  work? 

A. — Well,  there  are  so  many  ditferent  methods — every  one  is  diff'orcut. 

Q. — AVell,  with  i-cgard  to  concrete,  I  am  asking  now. 

A. — Ob,  with  reference  to  putting  it  down? 

Q. — And  the  materials;  j'es,  sir? 

A. — Well,  there  are  so  niany  difiorcnt  way.s.  Now  the  Government  is 
loutting  down  a  very  fine  kind  of  concrete  at  Fort  Point,  which  I  havo 
visited.  It  is  made  of  very  small  sized  shingle,  more  like  mortar.  I  do 
not  think  it  wouM  answer  our  jjurposu  of  a  i-ough  concrete  for  foumla- 
tiou  work.     It  woul  I  take  a  very  long  time  to  accomjilish  it  in  this  way. 

Q.— Can  you  name  any  first  class  building  of  tho  (Government  with 
the  same  clas.s  of  material  and  labor  that  has  been  performed  upon  it  as 
this? 

A. — Yes. 

5  *  * 
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Q._What? 

A. — 1  have  just  put  in  some  twenty -five  thousand  yards  of  it  in  the 
same  way  myself,  under,  or  rather  in  conjunction  with  Hon.  W.  J. 
McAlpine,  C.  E.,  of  New  York,  and  mj-  partner,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Q._I  am  not  speaking  of  State  buildings,  but  of  United  States  build- 
ings? 

A. — I  have  not  been  associated  Avith  United  States  buildings. 

Q. — What  amount  of  cement  do  jon  require  in  your  specifications  for 
conci'cte? 

A. — It  is  two  of  cement  to  six  of  rock.  We  found  great  inequalities 
in  the  various  batches  of  cement  as  they  came  in  from  time  to  tune,  but 
that  is  what  we  have  been  putting  in;  about  seven,  or,  in  some  cases, 
six  of  rock,  and,  I  think,  some  four  barrels  of  sand. 

Q. — Is  that  the  amount  that  is  called  for  in  your  specifications  upon 
the  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  cement  per  yard  docs  it  take  to  make  a  first  class 
article  of  concrete? 

A. — I  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  shortly,  from  what 
we  have  experimented  on  here  with  this  cement — with  a  number  of 
yards — that  is,  with  Bcnicia  cement,  which  we  have  emploj-ed  here.  I 
th.nk  I  will  be  able  to-morrow  to  give  you  the  full  statistics  of  thp.t. 

Q. — In  your  judgment  is  Bcnicia  cement  equal  to  Eosedale  or  eastern 
cement? 

A. — It  is  a  different  cement.  It  is  equal  in  one  waj* — perhaps  not  in 
another — for  some  purposes.  It  requires  much  experience  and  manage- 
ment. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  not  find  that  it  sets  much  quicker? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — U])on  the  whole  it  is  not  as  durable? 

A. — I  should  say  it  was.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  have  that  opinion  also,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  stated,  from  eminent  men  in  New  York,"  who 
have  tested  it. 

Q. — Do  ,you  consider  that  Telegraph  Hill  rock  is  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  to  make  a  first  class  quality  of  concrete? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  good  as  any  other? 

A. — Oh,  no;  not  as  good  as  any  other.  I  consider  it  good  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Some  would  say  that  bi'oken  brick  was  better,  and  I  think 
myself  that  brick  concrete  is  the  strongest.  There  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence, or  at  least  some  difference,  between  some  of  these  different  bidders' 
bids,  and  I  considered  this  rock  good  enough  and  equal  to  the  purpose 
it  was  intended  for,  and  1  recommended  its  adojjtion. 

Q.! — What  was  your  objection  to  red  rock? 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  clayey  substance  adhering  to  it,  as  you  know, 
which  is  fatal  to  concrete. 

Q. — Does  not  the  same  objection  exist  as  to  Telegraph  Hill  rock? 

a'. — No,  sir.  The  Second  street  cut  is  a  similar  rock.  I  didn't  care 
much  which  of  those  two  was  preferred,  though  I  a  little  prefer  the  Sec- 
ond street  cut  rock.  But  then  there  was  a  difference  in  the  price,  and  I 
was  fully  confident  that  this  rock  was  equal  to  the  exigency,  and  the 
Commissioners  adopted  it. 

Q. — Have  you  been  approached  by  any  of  the  material  men,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  reference  to  furnishing  this  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   vei'y  often. 
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^. — Can  you  give  their  names? 

A. — I  could,  of  course,  but  I  <lo  not  think  it  is  right.     Of  course,  you 

may  compel  me  to  do  so,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things "hose  parties 

might  come  here  and  swear,  very  likely,  that  there  never  was  any  such 
thing;    and  therefore  there  is  no  object  in  telling  it. 

Q. — AVe  will  leave  that  answer,  then,  for  the  present.  Had  you  any 
conversation  with  L.  P.  Huerne? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Upon  the  subject  of  the  red  rock? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Please  relate  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can? 

A. — I  really  cannot  tell  what  was  said;  it  was  sini2)ly  visiting  the 
quarry,  and  I  think,  well — I  said  nothing.  What  was  said  was  simply 
said  by  him  in  enlarging  upon  the  qualit}'  of  the  rock;  I  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  it,  except  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  writing  to  the  Board. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  a  conversation  had  with  reference  to  that 
red  rock  material? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  any  particular  conversation  that  was  had;  I 
never  held  any  conversation  with  him  beyond  twice — two  occasions. 

Q. — In  the  matter  of  putting  in  concrete  did  you  make  any  change 
from  the  original  specifications? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  found  that  in  working  the  Benicia  cement  it  would  be 
requisite  to  be  more  rapid  and  put  more  men — to  concentrate  more  men 
on  tho  work,  that  is,  on  any  given  spot,  and  instead  of  i)utting  it  in  with 
barrows  and  wheeling  it  in  very  slowlj',  to  put  it  in  more  rapidly.  Th  s 
was  done  from  the  top,  as  you  will  see  now,  thrown  into  place  instea  d 
of  wheeling  it  into  place;  some  was  not  done  in  that  wa}',  because  in 
some  instances  it  would  be  impracticable;  some  was  worked  irom  below, 
but  where  we  could  we  worked  it  froni  above  instead,  because  in  that 
way  it  had  a  slight  fall,  and  I  thinU  that  is  much  better. 

Q. — Is  that  change  in  favor  of  the  contractor,  or  in  favor  of  the  city? 

A. — Weil,  it  required  more  planking,  and  I  should  saj'  of  course  there 
is  nothing  finally  decided  with  reference  to  the  paj'ment  to  the  con- 
tractor; but  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  cost,  which  I  had  failed 
to  find  out  before,  it  would  be  deducted  as  all  other  matters  would  bo 
from  his  contract,  and  the  same  with  all  the  other  contractors;  but  I 
think  the  modifications  that  have  been  made  liave  been  chiefly  against 
his  interest.  I  will  say  that  claims  have  been  made  for  extras  on  cer- 
tain things  that  I  have  disallowed,  as,  for  instance,  making  the  stono 
larger. 

Q. — You  specif}-  curbing  to  be  built? 
^A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  they  using  that  curbing? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  sjjccified? 

A — Yes,  sir;  that  was  left  a  groat  deal  to  the  contractor.  The  curb- 
ing was  to  supjjort  the  embankment.  If  you  see  the  specifications  you 
will  know  that  he  had  to  sui)port  the  embankment,  and  he  could  do  it 
anyway  he  liked. 

C^. — In  your  opinion,  as  a  constructionist,  wouldn't  it  have  been  as 
good,  if  not  better,  to  have  commenced  your  principal  work  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lot  as  gra  le  1  down  as  it  is,  as  to  have  gone  down  to  tho 
dejjth  you  have  gone,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  i)r(>po3ed 
to  grade  the  ground  some  leet  above  the  surrounding  streets,  in  jjlace  of 
grading  it  us  you  have,  siukiu^  it  down  quite  a  uumbor  of  fuot? 
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A. — No;  the  surface  in  Fome  places  is  of  a  lor.my  character,  as,  for 
ir.staiice,  near  the  Hall  of  Eccords;  -ne  arc  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
i^round,  and  there  arc  some  graves,  also,  we  have  discovered — sonic  old 
i;raTcs,  in  diflcrcjil  j.arts — Avhcreif  you  had  ^one  doAvn  that  extra  depth 
it  would  have  involved  a  vast  deal  of  expenditure;  therefore,  we  simply- 
increased  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  and  allowed  it  to  do  that  work, 
in  preference  to  having  it  excavated  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  con- 
crete, as  we  would  have  had  to  do;  in  some  places  tlie^y  have  done  so, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  very  much  below  the  level  there  now. 

Q. — Did  3"oii  have  the  opinion  of  any  experienced  engineers,  any  one's 
besides  your  own,  as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  concrete  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q._Whose? 

A. — That  of  the  State  Engineer  of  Xew  York,  W.  J.  McAlpine,  the 
celebrated  engineer  Avho  is  now  in  Austria,  I  think;  he  has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Government  on  some  military  works  there.  And  also  my 
partner,  Thomas  Fowler;  I  ma}-  any  he  perfecll}-  concurred  in  my  views; 
at  that  time  he  was  sick  in  bed  and  unable  to  speak,  but  I  had  tested 
this  before  and  consulted  him  about  it,  and  he  perfectly  concurred;  not 
only  so,  but  we  both  concurred  jointly,  when  he  was  engaged  on  the 
State  Capitol  at  Alban}-,  in  doing  it  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  nothing 
cc]ual  to  it,  in  mj-  opinion,  for  Joundations  in  anj-  position;  it  so  distri- 
butes the  weight  that  it  is  almost  imiiossible  for  a  building  to  fracture 
the  foundation,  if  it  is  properly  done,  in  case  of  uneven  settling;  no 
bnilding.can  settle  in  such  a  case,  if  it  is  properlj-  constructed — that  is, 
there  can  be  no  uneven  settlement  or  cracks  in  the  work  for  years  after- 
wards, from  some  unknown  cause  or  defect  in  the  foundation. 

Q._Iln  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  cement,  did  3-ou  specily  the  weight 
per  barrel? 

A. — Y'es,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  that  weight;  what  did  j'ou  specify? 

A. — Three  hundred  poundss 

Q. — How  -I'.any  barrels  did  you  weigh  out  of  the  first  thousand  barrels 
that  were  furnished? 

A. — The  first  thousand  were  not  weighed. 

Q. — The  second  thousand? 

A. — I  cannot  remember;  they  came  in  batches,  you  see;  I  cannot 
remember  exactly,  so  as  to  answer,  but  we  would  weigh  fifty  from  each 
batch  as  it  came  in,  and  strike  the  average;  some  barrels  would  come 
u|)  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  others  to  three  hundred  and  sixty; 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  I  think,  was  the  highest. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  use  the  JBenicia  cement  upon  any  other  building? 

A.— IS'o. 

Q. — Is  a  rapidly  setting  cement  as  good  as  a  slow  setting  cement  to 
work  in  dry  positions? 

A. — Unless  properly  handled  it  certainly  is  not;  1  had  experimented 
on  this  cement  to  obtain  the  efficiencj'  which  I  think  I  have  obtained  in 
this  concrete. 

Q. — It  is  more  liable  to  damage  from  working  than  a  slow  setting 
cement,  is  it  not? 

A. — Yes,  if  disturbed  after  the  first  setting;  it  sets  quickly,  and  is 
more  liable  to  be  destroyed,  if  proper  care  is  not  taken  of  the  work. 

Q. — If  the  cement  is  not  used  at  the  proper  time  it  destroys  the 
strength  and  value  of  it? 
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A. — Well,  it  will  imi^air  it. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  any  quarries  boforo  writing  your  specifications? 

A.— No;  I  was  not,  iieve;  I  was  in  New  York  when  I  wrote  tiie  speci- 
fications; I  toolc  the  information,  the  general  information,  tiiat  I  hur- 
riedly obtained  here  before  I  left,  froni  different  parties,  assuming  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  sheet  quarries,  just  as  the  specifications  are 
made  out. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  any  quarries  since? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  quarries? 

A. — I  have  been  to  the  Angel  Island  quarries,  and  the  granite  quarries 
at  Rockiin,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance. 

Q. — Have  3'oa  seen  any  sheet  quarries? 

A. —  Not  fairly  sheet  quarries — not  what  I  would  call  sheet  quai'ries. 

Q. — How  came  you  to  so  distinctly  provide  for  it,  even  in  specifying 
parallel  beds,  and  to  the  extent  of  requiring  them  to  be  pointed  or  cut, 
if  necessary,  if  you  only  had  reference  to  sheet  quarries? 

A. — Well,  a  good  sheet  quarry  would  hardly  require  that;  but  in  case 
there  should  be  pointing  ever  required,  it  would  require  but  very  little 
in  a  good  quarry;  but  it  was  in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary;  the 
advertisement  for  material  asks  for  undressed  stone,  but  if  bunches 
appear  in  parts,  I  direct  that  it  be  taken  off  and  made  suitable  for  the 
work,  and  so  on. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  specifications  are  strictly  fol- 
lowed with  reference  to  the  work  now  being  done — the  stone  work? 

A. — Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  material  or  the  building?  There 
are  two  specifications  for  that,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know 
precisely  what  you  mean. 

Q. — The  building  of  the  stone  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  putting  more  work  on  the  building  in 
many  instances  than  the  specifications  call  for;  I  have  pointed  that  out, 
telling  the  contractors  that  no  claim  will  be  allowed  for  anj'thing  of 
that  sort,  because  it  is  so  useless;  for  example,  in  some  few  cases  they 
have  started  to  cut  a  stone  on  the  exterior  footing  courses;  I  have  told 
them  that  that  was  whollj^  useless;  that  it  might  just  as  well  bo  rough 
as  to  trim  it  off  so  as  to  make  it  square;  but  the  rfeply  was  that  it  looked 
nicer,  and  that  some  ])arties  might  take  exceptions  to  it  who  might  bo 
coming  along,  and  not  know  any  better;  but  i  told  them  that  I  did  not 
want  any  useless  work. 

Q. — You  distinctly  provide  in  your  specifications  about  lewising  stones? 

A. — That  was  in  regard  to  sheet  quarry;  it  is  useless  to  lewis  stones 
that  will  not  poise  themselves;  of  course  those  that  will  wc  lewis;  the 
(Jlerk  of  the  works  has  written  directions  from  me  to  enforce  strictly 
the  whole  of  the  specifications;  by  the  Clerk  I  mean  the  Superintendent 
of  the  work. 

(i- — Did  3'ou  inl'orm  the  bidilers  that  the  specifications  did  not  apply 
to  bowlder  quarries,  and  that  the  beils  need  not  bo  parallel? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  with  reference  to  Angel  Island 

Q.  [interrupting] — Joints  square,  etc.;  j'ou  informed  them  all  alike? 

A. — All  to  my  knowledge;  3'es,  sir;  parties  might  have  come  into  my 

office 1  could  not  be  very  defined,  because  I  did  not  know  the  quan-y; 

I  knew  it  would  be  somewhere  on  Angel  Island;  I  could  not  exactly 
judge  where  it  would  be,  and  neither  of  them  could  toll  any  better 
themselves. 
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Q. — You  knew  all  the  parties  who  were  bidding  on  that  work,  did  you 
not? 

A.— No. 

Q. — T)id  they  not  come  to  you  for  information? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  gave  them  all  the  same  information — the  same  to  one  as  to 
another? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  I  might  havo 
given  more  to  some  than  to  others,  because  some  builders  are  more  com- 
municative and  ask  more  questions  ou  the  same  point  than  others. 

Here  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock  p.  M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Present — The   Chairman,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Seibe,  Aldrich,  and  Mott. 

Chiiirinan — Before  the  committee  convened  I  took  the  responsibility  to 
appoint  Mr.  Howson  Sergeant  at  Arms,  to  sub]5oena  some  witnesses,  and 
I  want  to  submit  to  you  to  approve  my  action  or  not,  as  you  think 
proper. 

Mr.  Aldrich  moved  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Chairman. 

Carried. 


AUGUSTUS   LAYER— EECALLED. 

Chairman — I  suppose  it  would  be  desirable  to  the  committee  to  have 
the  reporter  write  up  his  minutes  I'or  us  by  tomorrow  morning,  as  far 
as  we  have  gone,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  McCeney — I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Commissioners  cannot 
have  the  right  of  perusing  the  testimony  (we  have  not  taken  any  notes 
of  it)  after  you  gentlemen  read  it? 

Chairman — Certainly;  of  course. 

Q. — I  have  forgotten  the  answer  you  made  to  this  question.  Where 
is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  who  was  furnishing  the  stone,  a  con- 
tract? I  think  you  said,  I  would  not  bo  certain,  that  it  was  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors? 

A. — For  the  furnishing  of  stone? 

Q. — ^Yes,  sir;  contracts  and  proposals? 

A. — All  contracts,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  have  been  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  George — I  have  all  the  papers  except  those  connected  with  the 
contract,  upon  which  the  contract  is  based. 

Chairman — What  deductions,  if  any,  have  you  made  for  alterations 
made  in  the  plans? 

A. — 1  have  not  taken  that  matter  into  consideration,  at  present.  There 
is  a  reservation,  wiiich  is  put  in  the  specifications,  and  at  a  proper  time 
we  intend  to  do,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  what  is  usual 
under  those  circumstances  on  the  final  completion  of  all  these  contracts. 
You  are  aware  that  we  have  a  very  large  drawback  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  all  of  them,  which  will  more  than  cover,  with  ordinary  pru- 
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dence,  any  deduction  that  might  be  made;  at  any  rate,  it  is  all  wo 
require. 

Q. — Did  an}-  other  parties  agi'ee  to  furnish  the  same  stone  as  per  speci- 
cations? 

A. — Which  stone  was  that? 

Q. — Tlie  stone  that  is  now  being  furnished? 

A. — The  building  stone? 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  the  building  stone? 

A.— The  Angel  Ishuui? 

Q. — Your  specifications  refer  to  a  particular  stone.  Did  any  other 
parties  agree  to  furnish  that  class  of  stone  as  specified? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — More  than  one  person? 

A. — I  think  several.  What  the  nature  of  their  quarries  wore  I  am 
not  able  to  answer,  or  whether  they  were  comjDcteiit  to  furnish  stone  or 
not.  I  know  one  was  not,  and  I  refused,  and  advised  the  Commissioners 
to  rule  him  out  of  the  competition  as  a  tenderer. 

Q. — lie  did  make  a  tender? 

A. — He  did  make  a  tender. 

Q. — What  information  did  you  have  to  satisfy  you  that  he  was  not 
competent? 

A. — AVell,  his  tender  was  the  lowest,  and  of  course  it  became  my  duty 
to  investigate;  to  see  whether  the  stone  was  suitable.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  considered  the  tender  informal,  although  the  explanation 
rendered  seemed  fair.  It  was  a  mistake  of  tons  for  yards.  •  That  might 
occur  from  the  cojjying  clerk  writing  off  the  tender;  but  certainly,  the 
stone  was  not  suitable,  and  that  settled  the  matter. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  these  parties  were — do  you  recollect  who  theso 
i:)arties  were  that  submitted  the  tender  for  the  same  class  of  stono  that 
is  now  lurnished? 

A. — They  are  on  file,  the  whole  of  them;  they  were  read  this  after- 
noon. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  their  names  now? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  all  of  them;  I  remember  some  of  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  price  they  would  agree  to  furnish  the  same 
stone  for,  undressed? 

A. — It  varied  from  the  lowest  up  to  I  think  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars 
a  yard;  twelve  dollars,  I  think  is  the  highest,  with  the  exception  of  some 
dimensions  of  granite,  which  is  as  high  as  forty  dollars,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  McC'^iiey — I  would  suggest  that  the  bids  themselves  would  bo 
the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  this  matter,  which  are  really  in  evidence 
before  the  committee. 

Chairmnn — Wo  will  have  the  bids  before  us,  before  we  get  through. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  price  these  parties  ai'o  furnishing  the  same  stono 
for,  unilressed? 

A. — Angel  Island? 

Q.— Yes. 

A. — Yes;  they  were  read  this  afternoon  to  this  committee;  the  adver- 
tisement calls  for  undressed  stone,  unless  it  is  in  very  ugly  shape;  that 
is  for  the  sheet  quarry. 

il- — Did  you  ask  tlicm  if  they  would  not  furnish  tho  stone  undressed, 
and  the  price  of  deduction? 

A. — It  was  to  be  undressed;  tho  whole  of  it  was  advertised  as  being 
un dressed,  and  I  took  the  precaution,  so  that  it  should  not  come  in  log 
unshapely  masses,  to  put  iu  my  spucillcatious  what  you  soo  as  to  hsuu- 
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meririg  and  bunching  off,  and  what  we  discussed  this  afternoon;  in  a 
laminated  quarry  I  did  ]iot  su])]K)Sc  nuich  of  that  would  ic  required, 
and  I  ])Ut  that  in  the  specification,  as  I  have  previously'  said,  in  order 
that  it  should  not  bo  put  in  in  a  slovenly  manner;  and  that  Ave  should 
have  no  trouble  over  the  stone,  we  specified  also  the  size  of  it — the 
average  size. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  the  stone  as  furnished,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  3'our  specifications? 

A. — In  accordance,  as  I  considered,  generally,  and  with  the  reserva- 
tion Avhich  the  letter  of  modification  read  to-day,  and  which  you  have 
on  file. 

Q. — You  speak  of  the  modification ;  I  understood  you  to  say  this  after- 
noon that  those  specifications  were  not  modified  until  alter  they  had 
tendered  their  bid. 

A. — Well,  they  were  not  put  in  writing  in  that  shape;  but  each 
tenderer,  as  is  expressed  in  the  letter,  was  made  aware  of  these  facts; 
of  course,  as  1  am  aware,  some  tenderers  never  came  near  the  office,  and 
I  could  not  make  mjself  accountable  for  giving  them  information  which 
they  never  asked  of  me. 

Q. — Have  you  authorized  paj-ments  to  be  made  accordingly? 

A. — According  to  the  specifications,  at  the  rate  of  seventj'-five  per- 
centum,  as  an  approximate  estimation  only — as  an  approximate  progress 
estimation — they  are  not  in  any  way  final ;  we  can  at  any  moment  deiluct 
or  add,  as  certain  stages  of  the  work  may  require,  when  we  are  alilc  to 
make  accurate  measuiements;  for  example,  wlien  this  stone  is  put  in  the 
work,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  at  it  more  accuratel}'  than  I  can  now;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  it  accurately  in  its  present  state. 

Q. — That  18,  the  stone? 

A. — Yes,  the  stone  as  delivered,  unless  it  is  weighed — unless  every 
carload  is  weighed,  which  would  be  impracticable.  I  think  the  draw- 
back is  sufficient  to  cover  all  contingencies. 

Q. — Have  you  accejDted  the  concrete  and  authorized  paj'ments  to  bo 
made? 

A. — It  has  not  been  accepted;  it  is  not  finall.y  accepted;  but  it  is  as 
good  as  accejjted.  It  has  not  been  protested  against  by  me  or  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Q. — It  is,  in  your  opinion,  in  sufficient  accordance  with  the  contract 
and  specifications? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  the  letter  of  the  contract  has  been  fairly 
administered;  and  the  contractors  in  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  have 
pursued  them  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  fair,  but  in  some  cases  has  been 
beyond  the  specifications,  as  I  stated  this  alternoon. 

Q. — Is  the  rubble  work  now  being  set  in  accordance  with  your  speci- 
fications? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bricks  required  to 
finish  the  entire  building? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Have  you  made  an  estimate  for  any  portion  of  it? 

A. — Not  especially  so.  I  know  we  shall  require  a  large  quantity  of 
brick,  and  a  small  portion  of  that  quantity'  has  been  advertised  for;  but 
no  contract  has  been  entered  into  in  reference  to  brick. 

Q. — Have  j-ou  made  an  estimate,  or  had  an  estimate  made,  of  the  stono 
V/ork  in  the  building? 
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A. — I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  stone  -work  up  to  the  level  of  the 
tcvrace  under  wliicdi  those  pvoscnt  contriictoi's  are  working. 

Q. — How  niueh  is  that  estimate? 

A. — It  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  yards. 

Q. — How  much  a  j-ard? 

A — I  think  three  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents. 

Mr.  Aid  rich — How  high  is  that? 

A. — It  averages  ten  feet  six  inches  ahove  the  concrete  hed. 

Cha irman^HnYe  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  iron  work  required  for 
the  hiiilding — for  the  whole  building? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Any  part  of  it? 

A. — The  iron  work  for  binding  in  the  foundation  walls  I  simjjly  made 
an  estimate  of. 

Q. — How  much  iron? 

A. — I  have  specified  fortj'-three  tons  would  be  required;  I  think  that 
would  be  as  much  as  would  be  required. 

Q. — How  much  per  ton? 

A. — "Well,  that  would  not  come  into  my — I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q. — I  under.stood  you  to  say  you  had  made  an  estimate. 

A. — Of  the  quantitj'. 

Q.— Not  the  cost? 

A. — No,  not  the  cost;  it  is  absorbed  in  the  price  for  the  stone  work 
now  under  contract. 

Mr.  Ouiavan — Three  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  incliules  all  that 
iron   work. 

Mr.  McCeney — The  present  contractors  for  that  are  bound  to  furnish 
the  iron,  as  I  understand  it. 

Chairman — Do  j'ou  not  deem  it  necessary,  if  j-ou  put  in  the  patent  you 
spoke  of,  to  commence  from  the  concrete  up? 

A. — It  wouhl  be  better,  undoubtedly;  tiiat  is  what  the  patent  claims 
as  forming  the  best  bonding  for  this  section  of  the  countrj- — eai'thqnako 
country.  There  i.s  so  little  work  done  that  I  am  in  hopes  that  some  ilcci- 
sion  wdl  be  arrived  at;  it  is  important.  There  is  so  little  of  the  work 
done  at  present,  however,  that  it  hardly  might  be  considered  of  any 
great  moment. 

Q. — Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  wood  work  to  bo  done  in  that 
building? 

A. — i  have  made  no  estimate  for  any  especial  portion  of  the  work — 
only  one  general  approximate  estimate  ibr  the  whole  work. 

Q. — How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

A. — That  amounts  to  something  under  a  million  and  a  half;  it  is 
ample.  Something  under  a  million  and  a  half;  it  is  ample.  You  saw 
the  estimate,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  this  afternoon. 

Q. — A  million  and  a  half  feet? 

A. — Dollars.     Something  under  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Q. — What  do  you  estimate  tiiat  lumber  at? 

A. — No,  not  lumber,  the  total  cost. 

Q. — Of  the  wood  work,  I   moan? 

A. — No,  1  have  not  made  any  especial  estimate  of  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  wood  worU;  1  have  onl^-  made  an  estimate  as  a  whole — that 
is  outside  ol'  these  contracts  which  we  know  of — whicdi  no  doubt  is 
accurate.     These  coutructs  up  to  tho  level  of  the  terrace  line  arc  accu- 
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rate,  but  the  othei'  is  merely  approximate.  I  am  satisfied  of  it,  that  it 
can  be  done  i'or  that  amount  in  a  phiin,  substanlial  manner,  as  called  for 
under  the  conditions  issued  to  architects  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  not  made  any  estimate  on  tho 
stone,  iron,  wood,  pUistering,  painting,  or  any  of  those  separatelj^? 

A. — Not  separately. 

Q. — Plumbing,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

A. — Except  up  to  this  level  of  the  terrace,  v\-hich  ot^]y  embraces  the 
foundation  walls,  and  the  accessory  works,  such  as  grading  and  concrete. 

Q. — -You  arc  an  architect  and  an  experienced  man;  didn't  j'ou  con- 
sider it  almost  indispensable  to  have  iron  bonders  similar  to  the  Foye 
patent? 

A. — I  recommended  it  four  months  ago.  It  was  under  my  considera- 
tion four  or  five  months  ago,  and,  in  fact,  I  satisfied  myself  fifteen  j-ears 
ago  of  it,  and  approved  it,  not  on\y  for  this  coast,  but  any  other,  for  a 
perfect  building,  M'hether  it  is  an  earthquake}'  countrj'  or  not. 

Q. — Have  you  deterniincd  what  kind  of  roof  you  will  put  on  that 
building? 

A. — Yes.  Under  the  modified  plans,  as  accepted,  it  will  be  a  flat, 
ordinary  roof,  according  to  the  drawings  I  have  already  ^jrepared. 

Q. — What  material  do  3-ou  propose  to  use? 

A.— Wood. 

Q. — Covered  with  what? 

A. — Covei-ed  with  a  new  material  I  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Board.  It  is  a  compound  metal  now  coming  very  much  in  use  in  the 
Eastci-n  cities. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  it?     Is  it  a  patent? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  patent.     I  will  show  it  to  you. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  patent? 

A. — I  cannot  give  you  prcciselj'  the  details  of  the  name.  I  would  not 
like  to  misquote  it.     I  will  give  you  the  full  particulars  to-morrow. 

Q. — It  has  been  used,  has  it,  on  public  buildings? 

A. — Yes;  it  has  been  useil  pretty  largely. 

Q. — Is  it  fire-proof? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  more  especially  used  in  cities  where  the  sea 
atmosphere  has  an  efi'ect  on  some  metals — an  injurious  effect,  alter  a 
series  of  years — and  I  think  it  particularly'  applicable  here. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  of  that  roof,  compared  with  copper? 

A. — It  is  equal  to  copper,  but  it  would  be,  I  think,  less  than  half.  I 
will  give  you  the  full  prices  and  everything,  if  necessary'. 

Q. — Have  you  considered  the  quality  of  glass  to  be  used  in  the  building? 

A. — Well,  not  especially;  it  would  be  perhaps  twenty-six  ounce  glass: 
the  ordinar}'  fair  glass.  It  would  not  be  common  glass.  I  would  not 
Uke  to  put  it  in  a  building  of  this  kind.  It  would  not  be  plate-glass.  I 
never  estimated  on  plate-glass,  although  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
it  employed. 

Q. — Y^ou  estimated  on  common  glass — twenty-six  ounce  glass? 

A. — Not  particularly;  but  I  think  that  would  be  what  I  would  specify 
under  the  circumstances. 

Q. — Can  j-ou  be  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  these  various  items  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  give  the  committee  a  copy  of  them  this  week? 

A. — It  would  be  a  ver}'  great  labor.  I  am  prosecuting  now  the  plans 
from  the  footM'a3's  to  the  roof.  The  fact  is,  in  a  building  of  such 
magnitude,  the  ])repuration  of  all  the  various  details  of  the  ramified 
portions  of  a  work   like  this  would  take  a  year  to  mature.     I  could  not 
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give  it,  absolntely;  the  items  -n-ould  be  Tvhat  joii  ask  me  for.  I  know 
exactly';  I  know  what  you  mean  by  the  question.  I  coukl  give  j'ou  no 
funher  than  an  approximate  estimate  at  present,  whieh  is  already  belore 
the  committee. 

Q. — I  will  ask  yon,  Mr.  Canavan,  if  the  Board  intends  to  have  general 
speeifioatioiis  drawn.  Do  you  intend  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  to 
completion,  Avithout  knowing  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  cost 
of  it? 

Mr.  Canavan — The  question  is  not  proper;  Mr.  Lavcr  has  made  an 
approximate  estimate  of  what  the  building  will  cost — less  than  a  million 
and  a  half — and  we  have  of  course  to  do,  and  I  have  already  given  the 
architect  orders,  to  prepare  estimates  of  the  whole.     Did  I  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Canavan — He  has  a  great  deal  to  do:  a  great  deal  of  labor  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Haven't  j'our  Board  settled  in  your  own  minds  what  the 
building  will  be  constructed  of? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir;  brick,  stone,  and  some  iron  pillars  outside; 

but  the  general  material yes,  they  have;  we  have  done  that  long 

ago,  and  given  orders  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  whole  cost. 

Q. — You  have  gone  so  far  as  to  settle  in  youl-  own  mind  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That,  I  suppose,  the  architect  and  you  have  conferred  upon  and 
agree  upon — that  3'ou  agree  between  you  upon  the  construction  of  the 
building,  from  which  you  know  what  it  will  cost  when  done? 

Mr.  Canavan — Certainly,  the  construction  of  the  modified  building, 
constructed  of  stone  for  the  basement  and  brick  for  the  superstructure, 
leaving  the  wings  off  and  the  Mansard  roof  off,  to  cost  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  for  plain  inside  woodwork,  and  no  ornamentation  what- 
ever. 

Q. — That  is  what  you  propose  to  go  on  and  build? 

A. — Precisely,  sir,  and  nothing  else. 

Chairman — How  many  cubic  feet  is  included  in  jnnv  design? 

A. — I  cannot  remember  accurately  now,  but  I  think  somewhere  about 
six  millions  on  tlic  modified  plan. 

Q. — In  j-our  original  plan? 

A. — Oh,  I  don't  remember  at  all;  I  think  it  was  very  largely  in  excess 
of  that. 

Q. — Do  .you  know  the  extent  of  your  exterior  wall? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  remember  that;  I  can  give  it  to  you,  of  course;  it 
covers  somewhere  about  seventeen  thousand  square  yards,  the  area  of 
the  building. 

Q. — What  is  the  length  of  your  corridors? 

A. — I  do  not  remember;  1  can  get  them  for  you  in  a  moment,  though. 
Shall  I  take  a  note  of  all  those  things? 

Q. — 1  would  like  to  have  that  information,  if  you  can  give  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Aldrich — That  six  million  feet  is  cubic  measure? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  including  atmosphere;  it  is  a  loose  way  of  making  an 
estimate. 

Q. — T.s  that  the  base,  seventeen  thousand  yards? 

A. — Xo;  the  8U]>erficial  measurement  of  tlio  concrete;  I  am  not  very 
certain  as  to  those  figures;  but  it  is  verj-  nearly'  correct,  from  my  recol- 
lection.    I  can  give  them  to  you  accurately'. 

Q. — Wiiat  ])ortions  of  your  original  design  have  been  dis])ense(.l  with? 

A. — Tho  two  winga;  tho  quadrangle  on  McAllister  btreot;   tho  pro- 
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portions  of  the  towers;  the  corridors  were  reduced  in  width  four  feet; 
the  heiglit  of  the  building  was  reduced  two  feet.  In  carrying  out,  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  owing  to  some  ])ortion  of  the  foundation  being 
]iot  what  I  expected  that  has  renderetl  necessary  an  increase  of  some 
portions  of  the  work. 

Q. — What  reasons  did  you  assign  for  reducing  the  buihiing  in  that 
way? 

A. — Well,  witli  architects  competitive  drawings  are  never  of  advan- 
tage; they  are  never  of  any  value  in  actual  carrying  out  of  the  working 
drawings,  and  they  are  always  hurriedly  done.  Very  little  time  is 
usuallj'  given  for  such  work;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  design  of  that  kind 
is  a  mere  study,  as  it  requires  working  out  afterwards.  I  found  that  I 
had  exceeded  in  many  cases;  and  I  believe  most  of  the  other  architects 
did.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  parties  connected  with  the  profession 
and  also  with  building  fully  understands. 

Q. — It  was  not,  then,  the  instruction  of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Oh,  dear  me,  no. 

Q. — Have  any  of  the  Commissioners,  directly  or  indirectly,  intimated 
to  3'ou  that  the  building  would  be  finished  at  any  cost? 

A. — Never,  sir. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  witness  did  not  understand  the  last  question.  The 
Commissionci'S  did  cut  otf  the  wings  of  the  building. 

Chairman — I  understood  the  question  and  the  answer. 

A. — The  height,  simply,  was  reduced  by  me;  I  found,  on  measuring  it, 
it  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  out  of  proportion  for  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture employed. 

Q. — It  would  be  desirable,  if  j'ou  would  make  an  estiinate  of  this 
stone,  iron,  wood,  plaster,  painting,  and  plumbing  work,  tin  or  that  qual- 
ity of  metal,  copper,  glass,  stone,  stone  cutting,  and  tiling,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  that  building,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  you  do  so, 
this  week,  or  forward  it  to  the  committee  at  Sacramento? 

A. — I  would  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  your  wish,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
work,  and  I  think  you  should  know  that  any  estimate  I  might  send  you 
in  that  time  would  be  simpl}'  approximate;  I  could  not  do  so  unless 
it  was  one  with  its  parts  all  accurate,  that  could  be  .scrutinized  most 
severely;  it  would  be  subject  to  scrutiny,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
bear  the  test;  I  could  not  uo  it  in  that  time,  at  all;  besides,  the  work  is 
now  proceeding,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  giving  it  watch- 
ful attention. 

ID'.  Aldri.ck — In  what  way  could  you  give  us  any  reliable  idea  of  the 
2)robable  cost  of  that  building,  and  of  its  completion?  Is  there  ixuy  way 
you  could  give  us  any  statement  of  its  probable  cost,  in  a  manner  we 
could  relj'  ujjon? 

A. — It  will  be  built  in  as  substantial  a  way  as  the  best  building  in  San 
Francisco,  but  will  have  no  substantial  fireproofing,  and  in  manj^  cases 
the  ]iartitions  will  be  of  wood,  which  I  would  prefer  to  see  otherwise; 
I  would  like  to  see  a  building  properly  iron  bonded  throughout,  and 
also  fireproof  floors  employed  in  the  building  throughout,  and  also 
lii-eproof  partitions;  there  is  a  partition  which  I  think  would  be  very 
desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having  in  my  opinion  earthquake 
qualities,  and  perhaps  it  could  bo  introduced  in  this  building  at  a  very 
slight  cost  above  ordinary  wood  i^artitions,  but  as  the  means  of  putting 
ujj  this  building  are  so  confined  it  is  my  duty  to  keei?  within  the  limit 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  which  I  am  sure  I  am  able  to  do;  in  the  way  I 
propose  it  will  be  built  in  as  Bubetantial   good  way  as  the  beet  building 
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in  San  Francisco,  taking  for  example  the  Occidental  Hotel  or  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange;  some  of  tlie  ai'chitects  who  suLinitted  designs  con- 
teni])lated  no  other  than  tiutt,  and  in  fact  the  i^amidilet  that  was  issued 
to  architects  1  think  contemplated  no  other  than  that;  in  liict,  it  is 
impossible;  the  extent  of  this  work  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible; 
1  cannot  put  up  a  building  for  a  million  and  a  half  that  embraces  all 
these  matters;  I  cannot  do  impossibilities;  I  am  satistied  the  work  is 
being  prosecuted  at  a  very  cheap  rate  and,  well — cheaper  than  any- 
work  I  was  ever  engaged  on;  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  so  little  work 
having  been  done  here,  and  so  many  jjarties  out  of  employment,  that 
contractors  have  put  in  very  low;  in  fact.  I  know  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Canavan — l)o  jou  believe  the  building  can  be  built  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  by  the  modified  plan? 

A. — Then  we  have  other  advantages  that  have  escaped  your  notice. 
I  think  wc  shall  not  require  to  purchase  any  sand  whatever.  I  have 
struck  one  spot  on  that  excavation  where  there  is  sand  of  quite  efficient 
quality,  perhaps  neaidy  equal  to  North  Beach  sand,  which  is  worth  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  load  delivered. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Have  there  been  any  reductions  made  on  that  concrete; 
anj'  of  it  I'ejected? 

A. — AVell,  oh,  3'es;  I  have  refused,  not  the  concrete  that  has  been  put 
down,  but  I  have  refused. 

Q.— The  stone? 

A. — Yes,  the  stone;  you  find  letters  on  file  to  that  effect.  I  have 
stopped  work,  and  sometimes  verbally  prohibited  work  to  go  on  with 
the  stone  that  has  been  put  in.  It  has  been  chiefly,  though,  in  wet 
weather,  when  it  is  impossible  to  screen  stone  of  that  kind. 

J\Ir.  Andrews — The  Jieporter  need  not  take  down  my  question;  this  is 
a  matter  1  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with.  The  idea  i  wanted  to  get 
at  was  this:  as  an  architect,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  building,  com- 
pleted, put  up  as  a  building  should  be?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
building,  such  as  the  building  should  be,  in  j-our  view? 

A. — That  would  take  some  time  to  answer. 

Q. — Ajjproximate  to  it? 

A. — AVell,  if  the  Mansard  roof  were  on;  if  j-ou  think  it  desirable  to 
have  it  put  on;  it  would  maUe  a  vast  ditt'erencc.  For  one,  I  don't  care 
about  seeing  it  there;  but  a  vast  number  of  citizens  wouUl  prefer  it.  It 
is  not  an  unsightly  tiling,  but  I  think  the  buikling  looks  moi'c  classic 
without  it.  That  would  make  a  vast  difference.  Then  the  fireproofing 
would  also  make  a  dilference;  and  the  patent  earthquake  jirinciple,  if 
that  were  apjdied  to  the  work,  that  would  make  a  ditference.  And  you 
may  go  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  simjdy  a  matter  of  taste,  hut 
to  have  it  made  substantially  good,  I  don't  think  the  extra  cost  would 
be  very  large.  The  extra  cost,  for  example,  of  fire|)r(jofing  the  building 
woulil  not  be  a  very  large  cost.  It  would  not  be  wholly  the  extra 
expense  of  the  firejirooKng,  but  that  would  be  simply  added  to  the  pres- 
ent Cfiiistruetion ;  also,  the  roof  should  be  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  but 
then  the  jiriec  of  tiie  wood  would  be  deducted  I'roni  the  jnice  of  the 
iron. 

Mr.  Al'lrich — Anything  like  one  third?  Would  it  add  one  third  to  the 
cost? 

.\. — I  don't  think  necessarily  so. 

(I. — ll'  the  wings  were  put  on? 

A. — That  wouhl  aild,  ol'  course,  considerably  to  the  cost;    but  as  at 
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present  adopted,  I  don't  think  it  would  add  a  third.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not. 

Q. — Is  there  any  calculation  made  for  the  use  of  the  Mansard  roof? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  merely  ornamental? 

Mr.  Canavan — It  is  merely  ornamental;  and  is  dangerous  in  case  of  fire. 

Chairman — It  could  be  used? 

Mr.  Canavan— -Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — That  has  been  left  off? 

Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  appi'oximatc  to  the  cost  of  j'our  original  design  as  brought 
out  by  you? 

A. — 1  took  an  estimate  from  a  well  known  contractor,  from  the  speci- 
fications then  written  out.  They  were  more  descriptive  than  specific. 
That  Avas  an  estimate  within  the  approximate  limits  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mj^  original  design  was  perhaps  less  costly 
in  one  particular,  certainly,  than  the  one  now  constructing.  For  in- 
stance, the  Eecord  Hall  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  adopted  design. 
But  setting  one  thing  against  the  other  throughout,  probably  they  would, 
be  about  the  same. 

Q. — Was  your  plan  for  the  Eecord  Ilall  adopted? 

A. — The  whole  of  it  is  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  modifications 
spoken  of  The  Eecord  Hall  has  been  totally  altered— a  new  plan  en- 
tirel3\  As  altered,  I  think  it  a  great  improvement.  It  fits  the  lot  at 
the  bisection  of  that  acute  angle  at  McAllister  street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Q. — Who  suggested  the  alterations  in  the  Hall  of  Eecords? 

A. — No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  excepting  myself.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  Kensington  Museum  as  to  plan.        • 

Q.- — t\^as  that  altered  before  your  plan  was  adopted  or  afterwards? 

A. — That  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  I  was  not  then  in  the  councils 
of  the  Board.  I  don't  know  when  the  jDlan  was  adopted,  of  my  own 
knowledge;  but  it  has  been.  I  stated  to-day  that  it  was  made  after  the 
plan  was  adopted;   but  that  was  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q. — You  think  the  plan  under  which  yoa  are  building  is  superior  to 
the  plan  which  j'ou  drew? 

A. — Certainly. 

il/r.  Canavan — Are  you  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Archi- 
tects? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Fowler  &  Laver,  who  are  tho 
architects  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  is  wholly  associated  with  that  building  now. 

Q. — What  is  the  cost  of  that  building,  do  you  know? 

A. — 1  don't  know.  It  was  estimated  at  four  million  dollars.  But  the 
whole  thing  has  been  changed,  and  marble  will  be  cmploj-ed  in  skirt- 
ings, dados,  architraves — and,  in  fact,  I  believe  the  people  of  New  York 
are  proud  enough  to  make  their  Capitol,  as  t^iey  are  themselves,  the 
grandest  in  the  Union. 

Q. — You  say  it  is  estimated  at  four  million  dollars.  Do  you  Icnow  tho 
amount  that  it  has  cost? 

A. — No.  I  can  give  you,  to-morrow,  the  Commissioners'  report  up  to 
the  first  of  Januaiy  last. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  suppose  we  will  have  a  right  to  recall  Mr.  Laver 
hereafter  if  iiccessar}'. 

Chairman — I  suppose  so,  at  any  time;  certainly. 
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TESTIMOI^Y   OF   MARTIN  S.  ALEXANDER. 
Marti:*  S.  Alexander,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — You  are  in  the  eniploy  of  the  Government  as  engineer,  ai'e 
you  not? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  concrete  founda- 
tions, have  yon  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  quite  a  large  experience. 

Q  — Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  concrete  being  made  without 
their  tamping  or  dumping? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Please  state  on  "what  building? 

A. — It  was  used  in  the  foundation  walls  of  Fort  Eichmond,  on  Staten 
Island. 

Q. — Is  it  customary  to  make  it  in  that  way? 

A. — -No,  sir;  that  is,  it  has  not  been  any  custom,  although  I  did  that 
■work  in  that  way. 

Q. — It  is  supposed  to  be  better,  is  it  not,  to  tamp  it? 

A — Well,  there  is  a  ditl'erence  of  opinion  and  difference  of  customs  of 
different  countries  on  that  subject.  The  English  Ibrmerl}-,  and  I  bebevo 
to  this  da}',  prefer  to  tamp  the  concrete  down,  and  in  the  ramming  of  it 
as  we  say;  hy  tam]>ing  you  can  ram  it.  In  this  country  we  prefer  to 
ram  it  unless  there  are  good  reasons  to  .the  cohtrar}-.  Eut  there  are  a 
good  many  persons  though  who  think  that  with  quick  setting  cement  it 
is  better  not,  that  it  hurts  the  concrete,  or  that  part  that  is  being 
rammed,  that  the  cement  immediately  below  it  being  first  set  is' injured 
by  it.  It  is  considered  that  the  first  setting  is  the  best,  and  if  you  dis- 
turb that  it  will  not  set  so  well  again,  but  if  it  is  slow  setting  cement  it 
is  thought  better  to  ram  it. 

Q. —  Where  you  depart  from  that  rule  and  put  it  down  in  sections, 
how  is  it? 

A. — There  is  very  little  use  of  ramming  it  then;  it  is  only  effective  on 
the  top  surface.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  the  usual  way  was  to  lay 
the  layers  six  inches  thick  and  ram  it;  that  has  been  my  custom  gen- 
erally, the  way  we  do  at  the  forts. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  concrete  foundation  of  the  City  Hail  yourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  of  that  work  there  generally? 

A. — You  mean  as  to  its  efficiency  for  a  building. 

Q._Yc8,  sir? 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  expect  it  is  sufficient;  there  is  a  layer  of  concrete, 
j-ou  know,  over  the  whole  bull  ling,  not  immeiliatcly  undei'iieath  the 
walls  alone,  but  over  the  cmtire  building;  that  has  been  done  in  some 
cases;  I  think  it  is  done  in  the  Capitol  at  Alhan}-;  it  is  done  wherever 
there  is  not  a  bed  or  foundation;  if  it  was  not  over  the  whole  la3"er,  or 
the  wliolc  building,  I  should  not  think  the  concrete  was  very  good;  if 
it  was  immediatel}'  under  the  lootings  in  the  walls,  I  should  not  think  it 
very  good,  but  as  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  bears  on  all 
the  ground  that  the  building  sits  on,  I  should  judge  that  it  was  sufficient. 

(^. — Is  it  a  necessity,  in  your  judgment,  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
with  con(;rel(!? 

A. — Well,  sir,  1  never  investigated  the  special  case;    I  know  that  the 
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l)ui]diii.<:i;  stands  on  sand.  Eut  these  things  arc  generally  the  subject  oi 
especial  investigation  by  the  architect — that  is,  each  building.  1  have 
never  built  a  building  in  that  way.  I  know  there  have  been  a  great 
many  discussions  about  it.  1  remember,  particular!}-,  that  of  Trinity 
Church,  which  is  situated  on  Broadway,  New  York,  where  Broadway 
makes  a  turn.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  had  as 
to  Avhcther  it  was  proper  to  ]ny  tiie  concrete  under  the  whole  building, 
or  merelj-  under  the  walls.  It  was  decided  by  Mr.  James  Eenwick,  and 
those  who  Avere  with  him  at  the  time,  tliat  they  would  only  put  the 
foundation  under  the  Avails.  Whei-e  jou  do  not  support  the  foundation, 
or  put  the  concrete  under  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  there  you  have 
veiy  nice  calculations  to  make  to  get  the  bearing  on  the  ground,  or  on 
each  square  foot,  so  that  it  will  be  the  same  for  the  whole  building, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  liability  to  settlement.  There  were  very 
minute  and  careful  calculations  on  that  church.  Where  there  is  great 
weight  you  have  to  sjjread  out  the  foundations  and  make  them  large; 
and  the  object  of  lajing  a  Ibundation  throughout  is  to  save  all  this 
trouble,  ami  in  case  of  alterations  in  the  building  afterwai'ds  there  is  no 
fear  in  regard  to  the  Ibunilations.  You  may  make  the  walls  tbicker  or 
thinner,  greater  or  less,  without  their  breaking  b}*  the  weight  of  the 
])artition  wall,  or  anything  else.  Y"ou  maj*  jjut  up  a  partition,  or  ciiange 
the  weight  in  an}'  Avay,  without  injuring  the  foundation.  In  this  case,  I 
think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  this  concrete  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  Y'"ou  can  put  up  the  additional 
chimne}'  stack,  or  a  wall,  or  divide  your  building  in  any  way  you  please, 
but  otherwise.  3'ou  must  build  on  your  foundations  and  on  your  line. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  seen  the  stone  before  it  was  used  in  that  ibundation? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  saw  some  of  the  stone  out  there  at  the  side  of  the 
building.  I  understand  they  are  building  the  footings  of  the  building 
now,  of  that  stone,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  walls  yet.  The  stone  conies 
from  Angel  Island;  I  am  familiar  with  the  stone,  and  have  used  it  on 
Alcatras  Island,  somewhere  there. 

Q  — The  stone  for  the  concrete? 

A. — Y'es,  sir;  that  comes  from  Telegraph  Ilill,  I  believe. 

Q  — Is  that  as  good  as  any  other  stone? 

A. — It  is  not  the  best  stone,  sir;  not  as  good  as  granite  chips  or  broken 
brick  would  be. 

Q. — Is  it  as  good  as  red  I'ock? 

A. — Well,  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  red  rock;  I  think  it  is 
better  than  the  generalitj'  of  red  rock.  There  is,  I  bebeve,  red  rock  on 
the  road  going  out  to  the   Ocean   House,  such  as  they  use  on  the  roads. 

Q. —  ])o  you  know  any  other  kind? 

A. — I  don't  know  the  especial  rock  you  refer  to.  This  stone  is  good 
enough,  except  that  it  is  a  bttle  dirt}-,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  it  entirely 
clcan.  If  you  want  to  make  the  very  strongest  concrete,  the  stone 
ought  to  be  washed  just  as  you  wash  a  brick  to  lay  it  in  cement.  The 
roeic  more  or  less  dis.ntegrates;  I  have  seen  it  once  or  twice.  It  is  a 
much  better  stone  than  I  at  tirst  thought  it  was;  it  is  bctier  than  the 
generality  of  red  rock,  but  there  may  be  certain  quarries  better  than 
this. 

Q. — Is  it  such  as  you  use  in  good  work? 

A. — It  is  not  what  I  would  use  in  the  best  work.  sir.  In  our  forts 
down  here,  in  laying  the  foundations  for  guns  we  use  nothing  but  the 
best  material  and  make  the  very  best  concrete  we  know  how  to  make; 
but  I  think  it  is  good  enough  for  footings  of  a  building  of  that  kind. 
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Q. — How  much  cement  would  it  take  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete? 

A. — It  does  not  take  quite  two  bushels  to  make  the  very  best  con- 
crete. The  thcoiy  is  that  when  we  mix  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand 
wu  must  have  enough  of  the  cement  to  fill  up  the  void  spaces  in  tho 
loose  sand.  These  void  spaces  are  about  forty  per  cent;  that  is,  if  you 
had  a  box  of  sand  that  would  hold  one  hundred  cubic  feet  you  could 
pour  into  that  box  fort}'  cubic  feet  of  water.  Now  we  carry  this  theory 
on  when  we  mix  mortar  with  stone.  The  voids  in  stone  are  also  about 
forty  per  cent,  and  j'ou  must  have  as  much  mortar  as  will  fill  those  voids 
full.  Xow  a  barrel  of  cement  contains  about  three  and  three-quarter 
cubic  feet,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  and  that  will  make  something  like  nine 
cubic  feet  of  mortar  when  mixed.  That  is,  this  nine  cubic  feet  of  mortar 
■when  mixed  with  stone  will  make  about  twenty-two  cubic  feet  of  con- 
crete. Two  barrels,  therefore,  would  make  forty-four  cubic  feet.  Thero 
are  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  in  a  j-ard.  It  would  take,  therefore,  some- 
thing like  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  cement  to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete of  the  very  best  quality.  We  frequently  make  it  of  poorer  quality 
than  that.  One  barrel  of  cement  will  7iiake  about  twenty-two  cubic  feet 
of  the  verj-  best  concrete,  and  make  twenty-seven  feet  or  a  cubic  yard 
of  ordinarj'  concrete,  where  we  are  not  so  particular.  This  is  all 
a])])roximately;  I  am  merely  making  the  calculation  in  my  head  as  I  am 
talking. 

Q. — You  state  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  stone  to  be  clean  to  make 
a  good  strong  concrete? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — JVithout  that  j'on  cannot  do  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  all  the  materials  ought  to  be  clean.  Dust  is  considered 
objectionable  even  in  sand. 

Q. — Do  you  always  test  the  quality  of  cement  if  you  are  using  it  for 
concrete? 

A. — Unless  I  knew  the  brand  very  well,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  test 
it;  to  take  a  certain  number  of  barrels  in  each  cargo,  because  we  gener- 
ally get  it  in  cargoes,  and  test  one  in  twentj'  or  one  in  fifty,  so  as  to 
guard  against  imposition  by  getting  hold  of  a  bad  article.  We  don't  test 
every  barrel,  of  course. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  use  Benicia  cement? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  as  to  its  quality? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  to  its  quality,  except  that  it  is  a  quick  setting 
cement.  Some  ])eopIe  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  others  do  not.  Wo 
don't  use  it  on  the  forts  here,  niore  particularly  because  we  prefer  a 
slow  setting  cemont;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q. — The  red  rock  I  refer  to  is  owned  by  L.  P.  lluerne.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  qualit}^  of  that  rock? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  it;  I  only  know  the  red  rock  that  I  see  in 
driving  out  to  the  ChtF  House  and  coming  in  on  the  other  road,  and  that 
I  see  on  the  hills  here.  There  were  specimens — some  particular  speci- 
mens— of  this  rock  in  Telegraph  llill,  and  specimens  of  red  rock  at  my 
office,  at  the  time  I  understood  the  Commissioners  were  in  discussion  as 
to  which  to  choose.  Specimens  were  brought  to  me  of  tho  Telegraph 
rock  and  other  rock. 

Q. — You  recommended  it? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not;  but  I  think  I  wrote  a 
Icf'^v  did  T  not.  Mv.  T>-iv<'r? 
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3Ir.  Lnver — Tes,  sir;  I  asked  your  ox)inion  about  it,  and  stated  at  the 
Siimc  time  what  my  vic^vs  were. 

Wdness — Well,  1  Lclieve  tliat  letter  was  predicated  on  the  specimens 
that  la}-  before  me. 

Mr.  Later — Precisclj'  so;  which  were  submitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

Chairman — You  have  that  letter? 

Jfr.  Laver — It  is  on  file. 

Mr.  Canavan — One  of  the  specimens  was  Iluerne's  red  rock. 

Mr.  2IcCeney — One  of  the  emplo^'es  to  live  there,  by  the  proposal? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir. 

Wit7iess — I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  was  in  that  letter  now;  I 
suppose  it  could  be  obtained;  I  wrote  it  with  the  evidence  before  me. 

Chairman — Have  you  seen  the  rubble  stone  now  furnished  for  the 
foundation  walls? 

A. — Yes,  sir; 'that  is  the  stone  I  spoke  of  as  coming  from  Angel 
Island. 

Q. — Is  it  such  as  to  make  first  class  work? 

A. — Weil,  sir,  first  class  Avork  is  a  very  indefinite  term;  it  comes  from 
the  same  quarry  with  the  Bank  of  California — being  quarried  out  of  the 
same  qualityof  stone  exactly.  Some  would  call  that  a  first  class  build- 
ing, and  others  would  not;  it  is  a  good  soliil,  substantial  sandstone;  one 
of"our  largest  structures  on  Alcatraz  Island  is  built  entire!}'  of  it,  what 
we  call  the  "  cat  in  the  air  " — a  heavy  structure — that  is  a  technical  term 
in  engineering.  The  stone  comes  out  in  a  veiy  rough  shape  and  will  make 
very  good  footings;  it  wants  more  labor  to  lay  it  out  than  it  Avouhl  if 
it  was  sheet  stone;  I  mean  more  stoiiecutting;  I  would  not  call  it  first 
class  work  for  the  exterior  of  a  luilding;  I  would  rather  have  granite 
or  marble;  I  don't  think  any  sandstone  is  a  first  class  stone. 

Q. — How  docs  it  compare  for  durability  with  the  stone  now  being 
used  in  the  Mint? 

A. — I  think  it  is  better  stone,  sir.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Mint 
-stone.  I  only  know  that  it  discolors  very  much  on  the  outside.  I 
understand  that  that  stone  comes  from  Victoria  or  British  Colunsbia,  or 
somewhere  up  there.  No  sandstone  stands  well  in  a  climate  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  it  disintegrates;  and  you  can 
-cratch  oft"  the  outside  in  a  few  years;  but  in  a  climate  where  there  is 
:  0  freezing  and  thawing  it  will  last  a  long  time.  I  think  the  stone  in 
i  ic  Bank  of  California  is  a  better  looking  stone,  and  it  looks  to  be  of  a 
1  etter  quality  than  that  in  the  Mint. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  plans  for  the  City  Hall — the  adopted 
l>lans? 

A. — Well,  in  one  sense,  I  have.     When  the  competitive   designs  were 

on  exhibition  here  I  looked  over  them  all,  and  looked  at  the  plan  adopted, 

unong  others,  quite  carefully  then.     I  have  never  examined  the  changes 

:  lat  have  been  made  in  the  designs  since — not  critically.     I  understand 

here  have  been   some  modifications   made;  I  do  not  know  what  they 

imount  to. 

Q. — In  your  judgment,  what  is  it  worth  per  cubic  foot  of  inclosed 
.irea  to  erect  such  a  iiuilding  as  that? 

A. — Well,  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  how  you  finish  it. 

Q. — Well,  as  a  building  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  finished? 

A. — A  building  of  that  kind  ought  to  have,  beyond  all  question,  fire- 
proof floors  ard  fire-proof  roof.  In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  so  that 
It  eould  not  bum. 

Q. — And  thoioughly  bound  against  earthquakes? 
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A,. — Certainly;  built  in  the  most  substantial  way.  You  ought  to  build 
a  buiiiliiig  of  that  kin  J  t'oi'  about — without  ornament,  and  without  any 
veiy  expansive  columns  and  things  of  that  kind — ought  to  be  built  and 
made  pori'eetly  iireproor',  with  a  tire  proof  roof,  for  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  fort}'  cents  a  cubic  foot.  The  Capitol  at  Washington,  I  think, 
cost  nearly  a  dollar,  and  the  Gii-ard  College  in  Philadelphia  was  a  dollar, 
Custom  liouse  in  New  York  was  a  dollar;  but  those  are  highly  orna- 
mented, and  extravagant  buildings  compared  with  this  one.  I  have 
built  a  fire-proof  building,  quite  a  large  one,  four  stories  high  and  six 
hundred  feet  long,  of  granite,  with  fire  proof  floors,  for  less  than  twenty 
cents  a  loot;  but  that  was  some  j'cars  ago  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Q. — Do  you  know  the  cost  now  of  the  Mint  building  here? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

A  Member — Is  not  that  red  rock  a  species  of  sandstone? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  all  sandstone.     This  Angel  Island  stone  is, 
and  I  think  the  red  rock  also. 

Chairman — Is  not  the  red  rock  alwa3'S  decayed — in  process  of  disinte- 
grating? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  this  red  rock,  as  we  see  it  around  here  generallj-,  par- 
ticularly at  Lime  Point,  where  we  have  thrown  down  large  quantities, 
appears  to  have  been  a  rock  deposited  by  water,  and  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  upheaval,  and,  I  should  think,  probabi}'  the  action  of  fire — some 
internal  heat — and  it  has  broken  into  little  prisms,  and  breaks  up  with 
the  pick  into  about  the  size  for  concrete.  1  would  remark  that  those 
arc  natural  cleavages,  and,  therefore,  smooth;  and  that  is  m}^  objection 
to  it  for  concrete.  Cement  will  not  adhere  to  a  natural  cleavage  so 
readily.  It  is  smooth,  like  glass,  and  ft  will  not  adhere  as  if  it  wei'o 
broken  with  a  hammer.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  its  being 
broken  by  nature  into  little  prisms — natural  cleavage. 

3Ir.  Canavan — Do  you  consider  it  good  enough  for  footings? 
A. — Yos.  sir. 

Q. — And  you  consider  it,  as  a  whole,  good  enough  for  the  building? 
A. — You  mean  the  superstructure  or  the  concrete? 
Q. — The  concrete  below? 
A. — Well,  sir,  I  should  think  it  was. 

Q. — You  speak  about  concrete  and  the  best  materials  used,  granite 
chips,  and  so  on.     I  will  ask  you  if,  in  your  work  on  the  forts,  you  are 
limited  as  to  cost? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  no  limit  as  regards  cost? 

A. — No,  sir;  we  make  it  as  cheap  as  we  can.  We  cannot  get  granit 
chips;  but  we  have  a  place  on  the  other  side,  below  Lime  Point,  that  wo 
call  (iravcll}'  Beach,  where  wo  can  go  at  certain  tides  and  get  thousands 
of  tons;  the  spring  tides  wash  it  away,  and  the  neap  tides  bring  it  up 
again.  We  can'  get  a  thousand  tons  at  one  time,  and  then,  two  weeks 
after,  another  thousand.  We  have  been  getting  it  there  for  years.  It 
is  washed  by  the  tide,  so  that  it  is  clear;  "but  gravel  is  more  expensive 
than  to  take  it  out  of  a  hill. 

Q. — Having  considered  the  matter,  don't  you  think  it  better  to  have 
the  concrete  cover  the  whole  bed  than  merely  the  foundation  walls? 

A. — 1  have  not  investigated  this  building,  and  looked  to  see  about  how 
far  apart  tlio  walls  are;  but  I  will  merely  say  that  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  o|)inion  on  that  among  some  of  the  most  eminent  men.  I 
remember  McAlpine  particularly,  one  of  the   most  eminent  peraous  in 
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llio  profession,  gives  his  opinion  in  favor  of  making  a  monolithic  slab 
iinder  the  whole  building. 

Mr.  McCcney — With   the  permission  of  the   committee,  I  "will  ask  the 
(ioneral.     Do  you  think  this  concrete  is  sutEciently  strong  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  this  buikling? 
Witness — Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Q. — One  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  "Would  you,  or  in 
3'our  ojjinion,  is  it  necessary,  to  put  the  same  Uind  of  concrete  foundation 
to  sustain  a  Laiilding  liUc  the  City  Hall,  that  you  would  require  in  forti- 
fications at  Fort  Point?  For  iutance,  don't  you  require  a  liner,  more 
superior  article  of  concrete,  than  lor  an  ordinary  building? 

A. — Well,  a  part  of  this  building  will  require  as  good  foundation — or 
ought  to  have — as  Fort  Point,  ]iarticularly  ilie  lower  part,  where  the 
weight  is  very  great;  the  foundation,  or  the  character  of  it,  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  weight;  I  think  the  weight  there  on  the  square 
foot,  will  he  probabl}'  very  much  the  same  as  at  Fort  Point;  that  is, 
under  the  tower,  because  it  will  be  very  much  higher. 

Q. — AVould  not  an  additional  dc])th — an  additional  quantity  of  con- 
crete— say  of  three  or  four  feet,  made  of  the  highest  quality  of  concrete, 
bo  sufficient? 

A. — Well,  the  heavier  the  wall,  the  deeper  and  broader  the  foundation 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Canauan — I  think  jou  yourself  recommended  that  the  concrete 
under  the  tower  should  be  deeper. 

A. — Well,  I  mentioned  that  probably,  that  it  ought  to  have  a  stronger 
foundation. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  followed  ^-our  suggestion. 

A. — I  think  that  concrete  is  sufficient;  if  I  had  been  laying,  I  should 
iiave  laid  it  the  way  1  have  been  used  to — putting  in  laj-ers  of  six 
inches  and  rammed  down;  but  it  may  be  just  as  good  the  way  it  is;  I 
should  judge,  froiti  looking  at  it  the  other  (lay,  that  it  was  sufficient. 
3Ir.  Canavan — Quick  setting  cement  ought  not  to  be  rammed. 
A. — That  is  the  theory;  that  is  the  reason  they  do  not  ram  it  in 
England,  because  they  used  IJoman,  and  other  quick  setting  cement, 
that  sets  in  about  lifteen  minutes,  and  if  the  workman  allows  it  to  set, 
he  cannot  I'am  it  without  injury;  but  where  we  use  a  slow  setting 
ceinent,  there  is  no  objection  of  that  kind.  In  this  countiy,  on  the 
(lOvernnient  works,  I  have  alwaj-s  seen  it  rammed;  my  opinion  is  that 
it  is  better,  although  I  ma}'  be  mistaken.  I  know  the  books  saj'  the 
English  generallj-  throw  it  in  and  leave  it  there,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
because  they  used  quick  setting  cement,  and  it  is  necessaiy  not  to  dis- 
turb it  when  it  is  once  there. 


TESTi:HOKY  OF  S.  J.  ASHLEY. 

S.  J.  Ashley,  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  j'our  occupation? 

A. — My  present  occupation  is  that  of  Superintendent  of  Streets,  but 
I  may  say  I  am  a  mechanic — a  maso'i  bj'  trade. 

Question — Have  3-oa  had  much  exp'  rience  in  concrete  work? 

A. — I  was  thirty  years  in  the  emplo, '  of  the  United  States  enorineer''; 
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about  twenty  five  ov  twenty-seven  years  of  that  time  employed  as  mas- 
ter mccliaiiie  and  general  overseer  of  publie  works. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  examined  the  concrete  at  the  City  Hall? 

A. — I  have  not,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  system  pursued  in  the  Government  works  in  regard 
to  concrete? 

A. — 1  will  state,  in  general  terms,  that  I  received  my  mechanic:il 
education,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  fiora  such  men  as  General  Alexander, 
and  my  system  of  work  has  been  the  same  as  his;  every  word  he  has 
said  in  regard  to  concrete  I  fully  indorse,  that  having  been  the  system  of 
the  Government  work  in  which  I  have  been  emjiloyed. 

Q. — Not  having  seen  the  concrete  at  the  City  Hall  you  could  not  form 
an  oi:)inion? 

A. — No,  I  could  not  form  an  opinion. 

Q. — Have  3"ou  seen  the  stone  when  delivered? 

A. — I  have  not  seen  it  after  it  was  delivered,  I  have  seen  the  stone  on 
the  carts  that  they  told  me  they  were  using  for  the  purpose  of  making 
concrete  at  the  Hail;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  quai-ry  here  where  the 
stone  was  being  broken. 

Q — In  j-our  opinion,  from  the  experience  you  have  had,  was  it  fit  for 
concrete? 

A. — As  General  Alexander  stated,  I  will  state,  that  that  I  saw,  that 
on  the  cart,  mixed  with  dirt  would  not  make  very  good  concrete;  but 
freed  from  tiirt  I  think  it  would  be  excellent;  I  saw  some  stone  in  the 
quarry  that  was  not  good  but  rotten,  slialey  stuff,  other  portions  that  came 
out  was  very  excellent  stone;  we  used  the  same  character  of  stone  on 
Fort  Point,  several  hundred  tons,  I  don't  know  but  a  thousand:  they 
used  it  for  experimenting  in  regard  to  cheapness;  they  found  it  cost 
about  as  much  as  brick — they  are,  I  think,  abandoning  the  use  of  it — it 
jn'oved  very  good  rock. 

Q. — As  it  comes  from  the  hill,  without  clearing,  how  would  it  answer, 
in  j-our  opinion,  for  concrete? 

A. — I  certainl3'  would  never  use  it  unless  I  was  compelled  to,  as  I  saw- 
it  on  the  carts,  and  1  don't  jjresume  that  anj'  person  would. 

Q. — Was  it  broken  up  when  you  saw  it  on  the  cart? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  I  might  saj',  although 
I  am  not  asked  the  question,  I  consider  the  moi'o  you  vary  the  size  the 
better — that  is,  up  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  As  long  as  it  is  properly 
mixed  it  makes  a  better  work. 

Q. — If  it  is  free  from  dust? 

A. — Free  from  du.it.  The  object  of  breaking  stone  into  uniform  size 
is  to  get  as  small  an  amount  of  void  as  possible,  so  as  to  require  less 
cement,  less  matter  to  mix  it  up,  to  mix  in  gravel  and  stone  on  public 
Avorks.     H  makes  a  better  concrete,  a  better  mixture. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  rubble  stone  as  delivered? 

A. — I  rode  through  the  yard  one  day,  and  I  have  seen  that  as  it  lay 
on  the  roailwaj',  and  seen  that  on  the  cars,  as  I  supposed  it  to  be,  com- 
ing up  Market  street. 

(^. — Is  it  such  as  you  would  receive  for  first  class  work? 

A. — Well,  as  General  Alexander  says,  I  hardly  understand  what  you 
mean  by  first  class  work.  That  stone  can  bo  used,  or  stone,  I  presume, 
of  that  description,  and  make  good  work;  at  the  same  time  it  would  net 
answer  for  other  purposes.  I  would  not  use  it,  for  instance,  for  tie 
foundation  for  a  thirteen-inch  gun. 
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Q. — You  know  as  a  mechariic,  or  an  experienced  man,  what  makes 
first  class  work,  do  jou  not? 

^\. — Well,  first  class  uoik — it  would  not  answer  for  a  gun,  lut  at 
the  same  time  it  would  make  a  good  wail.  I  suppose.  It  is  what  Liiild- 
ers  term  rubble  stone.  I  should  say  that  the  stones  I  saw  would  make 
a  good,  first  class  rubble  wall  building  stone.  In  the  eastern  cities  they 
build  factories  with  foundations  of  that  description;  and  we  know  that 
there  they  make  first  class  good  work.  I  would  prefer,  though,  if  I  had 
a  large  work,  to  use  dimension  stones  for  the  foundation  of  a  structure 
of  that  kind. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  quality  of  stones  the  specifications  called  for 
on  that  building? 

A. — No;  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  any  portion  of  the  stone  work? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  never  rode  through  the  yard. 

Q. — Have  you  given  the  subject  of  cement  much  consideration? 

A. — I  have  had  a  lil'etime  experience  in  cement. 

Q. — What  kind  do  you  consider  the  best  lor  concrete? 

A. — Engineers  have  usually  pieierrcd  the  Hofiinan;  that  is  years  ago 
"vyhen  in  the  business — lloftnuiii  and  Jiosedale.  The  Jioscdale  1  think 
is  the  highest  with  the  Uniied  Stales  Engineers;  but  I  never  found  any 
considerable  dificrcnce.  'I here  was  a  biand  j'cars  ago,  from  Newark, 
New  Jersej',  of  cement  equally  as  good  as  Eosedale's.  The  Hudson 
Eiver  brand  was  a  good  brand  of  cement. 

Q. — Have  you  had  an}^  experience  with  Benicia  cement? 

A. — I  have  in  the  early  days  of  it,  when  it  was  first  manufactured. 
It  was  manufactured  by  Gpodwin,  and  that  which  he  manufactured  I 
think  was  a  failure — I  know  it  to  be  so.  I  um  told  since  that  the  cement 
they  are  now  using  is  better;  I  can  say  nothing  of  it  irom  my  personal 
knowledge.  I  am  using  it  on  the  city  works,  and  Irom  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  had  from  engineei's  whom  I  considered  to  be  competent 
men,  I  think  it  is  a  good  material,  at  all  events,  good  enough  for  our 
work. 

Mr.  McCeney — The  present  Benicia  cement.  The  first  that  was  made 
was  a  failure;  it  was  good  for  nothing? 

Chairman — From  what  you  know  of  it,  would  you  be  willing  to  use  it 
in  concrete  for  a  good  building  such  as  the  City  Hall. 

A. — I  certainly  would  not  put  it  in  a  good  building  like  the  City  Hall 
until  I  had  tested  it.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Benicia  cement 
was  more  of  the  character  of  gypsum  than  cement;  or  it  has  that  quality. 
As  a  setting  quality,  it  would  set  quick.  The  first  that  was  made  would 
set  and  would  come  back  again  soil,  and  never  reset.  But,  1  have  been 
informed,  and  pcoj^le  say,  that  the  present  cement  will  set  and  remain 
hard.  I  have  seen  pieces  of  it.  Colonel  Von  Bchm.dt  has  shown  me 
pieces  of  it  that  have  been  under  water  for  years,  and  they  were  as  hard 
as  a  piece  of  stone. 

Q. — When  were  you  last  out  there  to  the  City  Hall? 

A. — 1  never  was  on  the  works;  I  rode  through  the  j-ard  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  but  never  was  on  the  works,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  had 
time.  I  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  streets  and  the  duties  of  my 
office.  I  have  been  wanting  to  go  there,  and  intend  to  do  so  the  first 
ojiportunity  I  have. 

Q. — Do  j-ou  know  anything  about  the  quality  of  red  rock  that  has 
been  spoken  of? 

A. — Nothing  more  than  what  I  use  for  macadamizing  on  the  streets. 
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Q. — Do  you  nse  Ilnerne's  flint  voclc — red  rock? 

A — I  don't  know  it  bj  that  name.  Tiic  contractors  got  it  fro;n 
diftorent  quartei's;  whore,  I  don't  icnow.  There  is  one  quarry  on  the 
Government  reservation;  but  certainly  wouM  not  use  it  in  concrete. 
This  stone  I  should  prefer  because  it  breaks  better,  and  more  angular, 
sharp  stone. 

Mr.  Canavan — Do  you  know  anj-thing  about  the  difference  in  cost 
between  Benicia  cement  and  Eastern  cement? 

A. — I  understand  it  is  about  one  and  the  same  price  at  the  preseJTt 
ti  m  e. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  bids  were,  for  Benicia,  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  cents;  and  for  the  Eastern  cement,  four  dollars. 

Mr.  McCeney — At  the  time  you  observed  this  stone  on  the  carts,  was 
it  in  rainy  weather,  or  soon  at'ler  rainy  weather? 

A. — I  think  it  was  before  the  rainy  weathei'  set  in.  \Yhat  I  noticed 
was  just  after  the  contract  was  made;  probably  it  might  have  been  the 
first  week  that  stone  was  furnished.  I  would  not  s])eak  positively. 
What  1  saw  along  in  the  2)ark  was  j^jrobablj'  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Canavan — Are  you  speaking  of  the  concrete? 

A.— Xo,  sir,  of  the  rubble  stone. 

Q. — I  am  asking  about  the  concrete  stone? 

A. — Oh,  I  saw  it  every  day;  I  noticed  it  a  few  days  ago  on  Broadway, 
where  they  were  breaking  and  blasting  it  down. 

Mr.  McCeney — I  inquired  about  tiiat  which  you  saw  on  the  carts? 

A. — I  leave  ni}'  office  to  go  home  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
and  general  1}%  in  passing  up  Kearny  street,  I  passed  some  carts  loaded 
with  it  going  to  the  Kail.  1  think  I  passed  some  of  them  this  afternoon, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  the  carts  filled  with  dirt,  then? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  last  lot  I  passed,  I  think  it  was  yesterda}', 
was  dirty. 

3Ir.  Canavan — The  committee  saw  the  stone  to-day  and  yesterday. 
Witness — Of  course,  ])assing  along  the  street,  over  the  cobble,  all  the 
dirt  will  come  to  the  surface. 

Here  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  on  the  site  of  the  new  City  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  bi.  to- 
morrow. 


Thursday,  February  1st,  1872. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  no  witnesses  boin;.' 
in  altondance  a  recess  was  taken  untd  two  o'clock',  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IIEXP.Y  KENITZEK. 

Henry  Kenitzeu  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — I  am  an  architect. 

(Question — You  have  had  experience  on  large,  expensive  buildingsj 

A. — Yea,  sir. 
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Q. — Do  jou  know  anything  about  the  work  being  done  on  the  City 
Hall? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  don't  know  anything  at  all  alout  it,  excepting  what  I 
read  in  the  ncAvspapers. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  stone  that  is  being  used  for  the  concrete? 

A. — I  saw  it  on  Broadway,  jDussing  by  there,  and  hauling  it  in  the 
carts  in  the  streets. 

Q. — Have  3'ou  seen  the  red  rock  that  was  proposed  to  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Huerne? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  3'our  opinion,  as  an  architect,  which  of  these  two  stones  would 
be  the  best  for  the  concrete? 

A. — I  consider  that  red  rock  much  superior. 

Q. — In  your  judgment,  as  an  architect,  can  a  good  class  of  work  bo 
made  of  that  Telegraph  Hill  rock — fiist  class  work? 

A. — Well,  it  may  answer  all  of  the  purposes  when  the  gi'ound  it  set- 
tled; I  would  not  prefer  that  rock  for  you  can  get  better  material — that 
red  rock. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  as  an  architect,  if  that  rock  is  used  as  taken  from 
Telegraph  Hill,  without  cleansing  and  screening,  would  it  then,  in  your 
opinion,  be  good  enough? 

A. — You  mean  without  cleaning? 

Q. — Without  cleaning. 

A. — As  I  said  before,  it  may  answer  all  of  the  purposes,  but  still,  the 
concrete  would  have  been  much  stronger  if  the  sand  had  been  cleaned, 
because,  the  cleaner  the  substance,  or  the  sand  is,  the  stronger  the  mor- 
tar; I  say  from  that  stone,  that  stone  is  clean  and  siuirp,  there  is  no 
dirt,  nothing  in  that  red  rock,  and  certainly  it  would  make  much  supe- 
rior concrete  than  that  Telegraph  Hill  rock. 

Q. — You  were  an  architect  on  the  State  Capitol,  or  one  of  the  firm, 
were  you  not? 

A. — Well,  I  was  partly  engaged  in  that. 

Q. — You  have  been  acting  as  such  within  the  last  two  years? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — llovv  does  the  Benicia  cement  compare,  in  quality,  with  the  Rose- 
dale,  or  other  brands  of  cement,  for  concrete  purposes? 

A. — Well,  I  used  the  Benicia  cement  in  the  beginning  when  that  first 
came  out,  and  then  I  abandoned  it,  because  I  didn't  find  it  advantageous 
to  be  used.  It  sets  too  quick  and  cannot  be  used  to  advantage,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  good  qualities  that  cement  ought  to  maintain.  It  sets  too 
quick,  and  the  workmen  are  ver^'  apt  to  spoil  it  in  handling  it,  so  that 
they  have  nothing  but  the  dirt  left. 

Q- — You  say  you  never  have  seen  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  on  the  City  Hall? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  saw  anything  more  of  it  than  when  I  was  passing 
up  Market  street  and  the  other  streets. 

Q. — Have  you  any  objection  to  being  employed  as  an  expert  to  examine 
that  work,  and  make  an  estimate  from  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
report  to  the  committee? 

A. — Well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service; 
although  I  don't  care  anything  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  building  and  using 
concrete? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  used  it  over  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Q. — Have  you  used  it  lately? 
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A. — ISTot  lately;  since  the  foundation  -vras  put  in  the  State  Capitol  in 
eighteen  hmulrod  and  sixty-one. 

CkalriiKin — 1  will  ask,  Mv.  Kcnitzer,  if  you  saw  the  concrete  put  in  in 
the  new  Mint  foundation? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  ntver  have  heen  there;  I  never  noticed  it. 

Mr.  AlJrlch — What  couise  do  yow  i)ursue  in  jDutting  in  concrete? 
What  i.s  the  manner  of  working? 

A. — There  ai'e  different  modes  of  mixing  up  the  materials.  You  take 
the  rock  sometimes  and  mix  a  ])ortion  of  sand  and  gravel,  where  you  can 
get  it,  and  then  take  either  pure  ce7nent  or  a  portion  of  lime  with — 

Q. — [interrupting] — I  ask  the  manner  of  laying  the  concrete? 

A. — It  is  generally  all  mixed  np.  They  generally  have  a  machine  to 
mix  it  up,  but  sometimes  thcj'  shovel  it  over  by  hand. 

Q. — How  is  it  attcr  it  is  laid  down? 

A. — After  they  have  the  concrete  already  mixed,  j'ou  place  it  in  a 
bed,  if  the  ground  is  suflicicntiy  solid,  or  the  bank,  to  hold  it. 

Q. — How  thick  a  bed  do  they  put  it  in? 

A. — It  depends  upon  how  thick  it  is  required  for  the  foundation. 

Q. — Do  they  put  it  in  the  full  thickness  at  once? 

A. — Not  where  it  is  too  thick.  If  it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches, 
they  would  have  to  i)ut  it  in  a  laj-er  of  about  a  loot  at  first;  from  a  foot 
to  fourteen  inches;  whenever  it  is  over  that,  they  have  to  put  it  in  in 
two  laj-ers. 

Q. — Do  you  take  any  pains  to  pack  it? 

A. — Well,  settle  it  down  properly;  not  particularly  to  ram  it,  but  to 
be  careful  so  as  to  have  it  well  setLleJ  down;  but  not  witii  any  very 
hard  ramming;  just  so  as  to  be  solid,  so  as  to  have  no  vacant  spaces  in 
it.     Sometimes  iL  is  laid  down  under  water,  where  they  ram  it  all  down. 

Q. — Do  you  make  any  ditterence  in  the  mode  of  packing  cement,  where 
j-ou  liave  a  quick  setting  cement,  I'roni  what  you  do  with  a  slow  setting 
cement?  " 

A. — Yes,  sir;  Ave  jnake  a  difference;  because  we  can  joile  it  deeper, 
and  work  it  quicker,  where  it  will  set  quicker.  It  depends  on 
material. 

Mr.  t'unnvan — It  will  settle  down  with  the  shoveling,  will  it  not,  with- 
out any  ramming? 

A. — No;  that  is  not  sufficient. 

Q. — What  do  30U  do  with  it? 

A. — AVell,  we  get  a  light  wooden  ram,  and  settle  it  often;  not  any 
bard  ramming;  it  dor  't  require  that. 

Mr.  Alflrich — You  do  tliat  with  a  quick  setting  cement? 

A. — It  has  to  be  done  in  some  way,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  vacant 
spaces. 

Mr.  Canavan — Oh,  you  ram  it  lightly? 

A. — Not  very  heavily. 

Q- — If  it  were  jiitched  in  from  a  height,  would  it  not  answer  the  same 
purposes? 

A.— No;  not  necessarily;  but  that  is  sufficient,  ramming  it  with  a 
light  wooden  rammer. 

(i- — Instead  of  that,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  throw  it  from  a  height  down 
a  few  feet? 

A. —  Well,  it  might  be  sufficient;  but  I  should  consider  it  rather  a 
Bloveiily  way  to  do  business. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  see  concrete  made  from  red  rock? 

A.— No,  s.r. 

Q. — How  in  the  worl  1  do  ^'ou  know  that  it  is  better  than  tlic  other? 

A. — Because  the  roc-k  is  cleaner  and  sharper  than  Telegraph  Ildl  rock. 

Q. — You  never  saw  it  i)ractieall3'  tested? 

A. — No,  sir;  but  the  quality  is  much  better  than  a  dirty  matarial. 

Mr.  Aldr'i.ch — You  have  seen  these  plans  lor  the  City  llall? 

A. — I  only  took  a  glance  at  them  once.  I  never  made  an  examina- 
tion of  them. 

Mr.  Andrews — This  red  rock,  or  rod  flint  rock — why  do  you  think  it  is 
prcl'erable  to  Telegraph  Hill  rock? 

A. — Because  it  is  so  much  cleaner  and  harder. 

Q. — It  is  a  smoother  rock,  is  it  not,  than  Telegraph  Hill  rock? 

A. — No;  it  will  break  ail  up  rough,  with  rough  edges.  It  does  not 
break  smooth. 

Jl/'r.  Canavan — Docs  it  disintegrate  sooner  than  the  other?  Or  have 
you  ever  incd  or  tested  it? 

A. — 1  have  not  tested  it  by  any  particular  chemical  test. 

Q. — Then  you  don  t  know  whether  it  disintegrates  sooner  or  later? 

A. — Well,  from  what  I  saw — I  don't  say  it  would  melt  up — but  the 
Telegraph  Hill  rock,  where  3'ou  see  it  living  in  the  ojjen  air,  will  melt 
or  tall  to  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  atmospiiere. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Suppose  it  is  the  same  kind  of  rock,  only  harder. 

A- — Harder.     I  suppose  it  is  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Canavan — Do  j'ou  know  anything  about  the  rock  at  the  Beach 
quarry? 

A.— Yes,  sir.     I  went  out  there  mj'self. 

Q._What  ibr? 

A. To  examine  it.     I  have  been  out  there  times  and  times  again. 

Q. Do  you  know  anything  about  its  adhesive  qualities? 

.\. Weil,  I  didn't   make   an}- particular  test;    Gut  1  have  no   doubt  it 

■will  adhere  to  cement,  or  anj-  other  mortar. 

Q. — Do  3-ou  know  Cicneral  Alexander? 

A. Only  by  sight.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q. — Do  you  know  him  b}'  reputation? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  his  reputation? 

A. — I  consider  his  reputation  first  class  as  an  engineer. 

Q. — What  do  3'ou  thiidv  of  his  authorit}'  on  foundations,  cement,  and 
concrete? 

A. — I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  good,  because  he  has  had  plent3-  o^ 
experience  on  works  of  that  kind  and  fortifications. 

Q. — 1  think  I  understood  3-ou  to  sa3'  that  the  stone  of  Telegraph  Ilill, 
if  clean,  was  good  enough  for  building  this  founclution? 

A. — I  sa3-  it  nia3-  answer  all  the  purposes. 

Q. You  sa}'  Benicia  cement  3'ou  discarded,  because  it  was  not  good 

enough  at  that  time? 

A.— 1  abandoned  the  use  of  Benicia  cement  an  account  of  its  setting 
too  quick,  and  the  workmen  could  not  la3-  it  fast  enough  without  spoiling 
it. 

Q. — Ilow  long  ago? 

A. — Onl3-  last  year. 

Q. — Have  3-0U  not  heard  that  Benicia  cement  has  boen  in  use  con- 
stantly on  Government  works? 

A.— I  don't  kuow;  I  have  not  tried  it  since  last  year.     Mr.  CaJuc  sent 
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samples  for  me  to  experiment  upon,  and  if  I  had  found  it  of  such  a  char- 
acter lliat  I  would  PL'C  fit  to  use  il,  I  would  have  no  oljcction;  I  would 
Le  vci'V  yliid  to  use  it  in  tlic  place  of  the  c:istcrn  cement. 

Q. — Are  you  posted  in  concrete  foundations  of  tliis  character  on  this 
coast? 

A. — I  consider  so. 

Q. — Arc  you  aware  that  the  United  States  Government  is  now  using 
Bcnicia  cement? 

A. — It  may  be,  where  it  is  properlj'  used;  because  we  have  found  that 
Benicia  cement  sets  stone-hard  in  less  than  three  aud  a  half  and  four 
minutes. 

Q. — If  it  is  properly  used  it  would  be  good  cement? 

A. — It  might  be;  but  it  is  almost  imjiossible  for  workmen  to  u.<5e  it. 

Q. — Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  State  Capitol  foundation? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — What  is  its  condition? 

A. — 'Ihc  concrete  is  very  good — vcrj*  excellent;  but  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  concrete  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  I  then  examined 
it  in  connection  with  Major  Elliott. 

Q. — At  whose  suggestion  did  30U  come  here? 

A. — I  don  t  know;  I  got  a  sulpcena  from  the  committee. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  who  instigated  that  subjJaMia? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Chairman — .Do  30U  know  of  the  Government  using  any  cement  on 
their  work? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  they  use. 

Q. — Do  you  know  they  have  done  it  on  the  Mint? 

A. — No;  I  guess  it  is  all  Eastern  cement  that  thcj'  use  on  the  Mint. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  or  have  you  read  the  specifications  for  the  stono 
work  on  this  building? 

A. — No,  sir,  1  never  read  them;  I  saw  some  abstracts  in  the  news- 
papers and  glanced  over  them,  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to 
them,  in  fact  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  whole  work. 

Q.-^If  you  were  to  specify  a  work  to  be  ])ut  up  with  stone  from  a 
sheet  quarry,  and  afterwards  that  were  taken  out  of  the  specification 
and  a  boulder  quarrj-  substituted,  what  would  be  the  ditference  in  the 
ex])ense  of  that  rock  and  the  woi'k? 

A. — You  mean  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  stone. 

il. — The  cost  of  tiic  stone  and  tiie  work. 

A. — Well,  I  su])pose  the  cost  of  the  stone  would  amount  to  about  the 
same  thing,  in  fact;  if  3'OU  can  get  a  quarry  where  the  rock  can  be  taken 
out  in  regular  courses,  then  it  is  easier  taken  out  than  where  it  is  solid 
stone,  as  it  was  hei"c. 

Q. — I  am  now  asking  the  question  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the 
stone,  alter  being  quari'ied,  in  the  work  of  laying  it  in  the  wall — tho 
difference  between  the  cost  taken  irom  a  boulder  quarry  and  a  sheet 
quarry? 

A  — You  mean  the  expense  of  the  stone  and  laying  it  in  the  wall. 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  just  tho  cost  of  the  stono,  and  second,  the  cost  of  build- 
ing it  in  the  wall? 

A. — The  cost  of  the  stone  itself,  I  suppose — where  you  have  got  stono 
that  comes  out  in  regular  la3-ers  it  is  easier  taken  out  and  easier  handled 
tliJin-tiiosc  boulders;  and  then,  when  you  como  to  lay  as  good  a  wall  as 
with  stono  in  regular  courses,  why.  then  the  e.\])enso  is  moi'e  than 
double  us  much;  whcro  you  liavo  stono  in  regular  layers  or  courses,  then 
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•whevevcv  the  stone  is  cut  oflF  the  rock  is  all  right  and  smooth,  and  you 
only  have  to  trini  the  face  a  little,  to  prepare  the  fates  for  tlie  Led  and 
evcr3lhing  ^vill  meet  properly. 

Q. — Now,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Avail  after  it  is  huilt^which,  in  your 
opinion,  M'ould  be  best,  that  which  was  built  from  a  sheet  quarry  or  that 
Avhieh  was  built  from  u  boulder  quariy? 

A. — Well,  30U  would  be  prettj- certain  or  likely  to  get  a  much  stronger 
■wall  where  .you  get  a  stone  i:;  regular  lasers  or  Kourscs,  than  wlien 
j'ou  go  and  build  with  boulders,  except  you  should  be  at  enormous 
expense  to  trim  it  all  olf,  so  as  to  have  level  ends  and  tops. 

Q. — You  would  have  better  facilities  in  using  anchors — anchoring  tho 
stones  together  in  the  wall? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  •difference  in  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  wall  of  that  kind  comj^ared  with  the  cost  of  constructing 
one  of  stone  with  irregular  faces? 

A. — I  tiiink  if  jhju  were  to  trim  ujd  those  stones  j'ou  could  make  them 
equality  as  good  as  that  that  comes  m  regular  laj-ers,  but  that  would  bo 
expensive.     Well,  it  would  be  double  the  expense. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  j'our  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  covering 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  with  concrete:  whether  it  was  a 
necessity  to  do  so,  or  whether  it  could  simply  have  been  contiued  to  the 
footways  of  the  Avails — the  concrete? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  it  on  this  soil  here,  whoro 
vre  have  all  solid  sand  foundation. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Wouldn't  it  be  necessary  to  lay  a  deeper  bed  of  concrete 
under  the  walls,  if  you  only  placed  it  under  the  walls,  than  it  would  if 
you  i^laced  it  over  all  the  ground? 

A. — No;  I  don't  thinU  it  would  do  anj-  good,  because  if  you  get  con- 
crete to  a  certain  extent  outside  of  the  walls,  though  you  make  it  of 
immense  thickness,  of  six  or  eight  feet,  it  will  do  no  good,  because  it 
Avill  break  right  in  two;  because  there  is  not  strength  enough  to  carry 
it  all  down,  when  the  ground  recedes. 

Chairman — You  think  in  a  large  space  that,  as  the  building  settles,  it 
would  be  apt  to  belly  right  up? 

A. — To  belly  up  or  break  in  two. 

Q. — Where 'j'ou  covered  all  sjjace  with  concrete,  would  it  not  do  as 
well  without  so  great  a  depth  underneath  the  wall? 

A. — No;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q. — Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  no  concrete  between  the  walls; 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use? 

A. — I  consider  it  perfecll^^  useless. 

Mr.  Canavan — Is  there  a  sheet  quarrj-  in  this  country? 

A. — I  don't  know  of  one. 

Q. — How  do  you  know,  then,  about  the  price? 

A. — From  other  countries  I  knovv  what  it  is. 

Q. — In  an  earthquake  countiy,  is  not  an  irregular  stone  building  just 
as  strong  as  a  smooth  stone  building;  or  is  it  not  an  open  question,  any 
waj'? 

A. — That  is  a  question  I  never  considered  either. 

Q. — It  is  a  question,  is  it  not? 

A. — It  is  a  question,  sir. 

Q — Now  tins  foundation  up  here,  you  say,  didn't  want  concrete. 
What  do  you  know  about  it? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     I  never  saw  it,  except  that  I 
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sa^  the  stone  ■tvhioh  was  hauled  up  there  on  Broadway;  and  I  saw 
where  it  Mas  talcen  off  the  hill. 

Q. — You  nevei-  saw  the  test  holes  bored? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  inquired  about  it. 

Q. — You  don't  know  that  they  have  an  artesian  well  there? 

A. — That  is  pi'obable.  I  have  built  houses  on  Ibundations  where  they 
had  upright  walls,  and  the  water  spouted  out  ten  feet  high. 

Q. — You  don't  know  the  kind  oi  material  there  is  at  a  dejjth  of  one 
hundred  feet? 

A. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  put  up  buildings  on  a 
foundation  where,  if  you  had  stood  in  the  sand  for  fifteen  minutes,  3-ou 
woul  1  have  gone  down  to  j'oui"  arms. 

Q. — You  didn't  see  the  material  that  was  taken  out  of  the  test  holes? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  an}*  graves  there  where  the  con- 
crete was  put  in? 

A. — Yes;  I  know  there  were  graves  there,  certainly. 

Q. — Do  \'ou  know  of  anj'  that  are  there  now? 

A. — I  don't  think  all  were  taken  out. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anj-thing  at  all  about  it? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  they  were  taken  out  or  not.  I  don't  know 
that;   but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foundation — the  graves. 

Q. — It  was  necessary  to  take  them  out? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — What  would  you  fill  them  up  with — concrete  or  stone? 

A. — I  would  fill  them  up  with  concrete. 

Mr.  Jon'an — I  want,  Mr.  Kcnitzer,  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  stone  being  rotten  rock  from  Tele- 
graph Jlill,  did  you  not? 

A. — I  saul  that  there  are  portions  of  that  stone  when  exposed  to  the 
air — the  surface  of  it  when  expose.!  to  the  atmosphere — becomes  soft. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kenitzer's  opinion  in  regard  to  thisquality 
of  stone,  hecausi)  this  thing  goes  into  the  papers  to-mori'ow  morning,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  here. 

Wetness — Well,  you  had  better  get  some  samples  of  red  rock,  so  as  to 
have  both  qualities. 

Q. — I  mean  this  flint,  red  rock. 

Witness — I  have  nothing  that  bears  on  j'our  work  at  all. 

Q. — It  is  this  .stuiie  I  want  you  to  express  youi-  opinion  about. 

A. — Well,  1  know  1  have  expressed  all  my  opinion  here. 

Q. — I  ask  3'our  opinion  on  that  stone,  is  that  stone  Ukely  to  rot  or 
decay? 

A. — Well,  that  is  hard  to  tell;  there  are  a  great  many  soft  2)ieces; 
that  is  a  good  piece;  [referring  to  a  sample  produced.]  that  is  a  good 
hard  piece;  as  1  saw  the  stone,  taking  it  as  it  came.  Did  you  take  from 
the  top  or  surface  of  it,  or  did  you  make  any  selections? 

Mr.  .Ionian — No,  sir;  I  took  it  just  as  it  came. 
^Vitness — That  is  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Jorihtn — It  is  for  these  gentlemen  to  see  for  themselves  whether 
it  is  from  the  heart  of  the  hill  or  not;  it  is  onl^'  your  opinion. 
Witness — Those  samples — I  don't  think  they  will  rot. 

Q. — Any  of  those  pieces? 

A. — I  don't  think  the}'  will;  not  any  of  those  pieces  here;  those  arc 
very  good  pieces;  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  notice  when   you 
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go  to  the  quarry,  and  see  for  yourselves;  those  are  very  fine  samples  of 
that  stone. 

Mr.  Andrews — What  was  your  opinion  of  it  as  compared  with  the  red 
roci<;   Ihat'it  was  superior  or  equal  to  it? 

Chairman — That  it  was  superior,  I  undei'stood. 

3Ir.  Canavan — lie  says  ho  knows  nothing  about  it  practically. 


TESTIMONY  OF  N.  MILES. 
N.  Miles  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — You  were  subpoenaed  to  be  in  attendance  before  the  com- 
mittee at  eleven  o'clock;  have  you  any  excuse  to  render  as  to  whj-  you 
were  not  j^resent  at  that  time? 

Answer. — The  subpoena  ilid  not  say  what  particular  hour  I  should  bo 
hero;  it  did  not  slate  in  the  subpoena;  however,  I  was  so  engaged  I 
could  not  possibly  get  here  at  that  time. 

Question. — What  is  your  business? 

A. — I  am  a  contractor. 

Q. — How  long  have  .you  lived  in  this  city? 

A. — 1  have  worked  here  about  twelve  j^ears. 

Q. — You  are  well  known  here  as  a  builder? 

A. — Well,  no;  not  as  a  builder.      I  worked  at  my  trade  as  a  bricklayer. 

Q. — Did  you  jjut  in  a  bid  fur  furnishing  stone  for  the  new  City  Hall? 

A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  amount  of  the  bid? 

A. — Do  3'ou  mean  for  the  concrete  or  dimension  stone? 
■      Q._Both. 

A. — For  the  concrete,  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  I  believe;  I  am 
sure  of  it,  and  ior  the  large  stone,  known  as  dimension  stone  in  tho 
specifications — ■ 

Q. — [interrupting] — Confine  yourself  to  the  concrete  stone. 

A. — Very  well — all  right.     Three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

Q — Did  you  aecoaipanj'  your  bid  with  a  bond? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  advertisement? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  so  awarded  to  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. —  For  how  much  was  the  contract? 

A. — Well,  there  were  six  thousand  six  hundred  j-ards  of  concrete  at 
three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  I  tlon't  know  what  that  figures  up;  you 
may  refei'  to  the  books. 

Q. — Did  3-ou  enter  into  the  contract  with  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   with  the  Cit.y  Hall  Commissioners. 

Q. — Are  you  engaged  on  that  contract  now? 

A. — No;  1  sold  out  mj'  interest  to  Mr.  Jordan. 

Q. — AVhat  preparation  did  you  make  to  carry  on  the  work? 

A. — All  the  necessary- prejiarations  that  were  needed — Mr.  Jordan  and 
myself 

Q. — What  were  the  necessary  preparations? 
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A  — TTcll,  vrc  got  a  quarry  and  got  -what  is  Icnown  as  a  stone-hrcakcr, 
and  coninHMi<.od  to  Lrcak  t^toiie,  according  to  spi  cilications,  and  deliv- 
ering the  stone  in  Avhat  is  known  as  Citj-  Hall  Avenue.  I  think  that  is 
along  the  I'cnce  here— Park  Avenue. 

Q. — Delivering  stone  such  as  those? 

A. — About  that  size. 

Q. — You  purchased  a  stone-breaker  and  procured  a  quarry? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhcre  was  that  quarry? 

A. — On  the  nortli  side  of  Broadway,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery 
streets. 

Q. — Known  as  Telegraph  Hill. 

A. — Y"es,  sir;  known  as  Telegraph  Hill. 

Q. — Y'ou  sold  out  to  Jordan,  you  say? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— For  how  much? 

A. — Seven  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  That  is,  four  hundi-cd  dol- 
lars I  considered  1  had  expended.  I  got  seven  thousand  for  my  interest 
in  the  contract. 

Q. — Why  did  you  sell  it  out? 

A. — Well,  I  forgot  to  say,  or  at  least  I  had  an  interest  also  in  laying 
down  tlic  concrete  with  Jordan.  It  was  understood  that  1  should  have 
an  interest  in  that. 

Q. — Kad  that  been  let  at  the  time? 

A. — No.  Afier  that  the  contract  lor  laying  down  the  concrete  was 
soil  out.  After  ^Ir.  Jordan  obtained  tlie  laying  down  of  the  concrete,  I 
sol  I  out,  for  seven  thou.sand  dollars,  iny  interest  in  both  contracts. 

Q. —  Why  did  you  sell  out? 

A. — Weil,  1  thought  it  was  a  very  good  figure  for  contracts  according 
to  the  specitications,  tlic  waj-  the  work  had  to  be  done.  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  good  tigui'c.  Then  there  were  six  thousand  six  hundred  yards 
to  be  furnished,  and  of  course  no  more  to  be  laid  down;  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  ])relt3-  fair  figure. 

Q. —  What  interest  did  you  have  with  "Mr.  Jordan? 

A. — Well,  I  was  a  partner  in  laying  down  the  concrete  awarded  to 
him. 

Q. — .Are  you  a  partner  now? 

A. — No;  not  at  all  now. 

Q. — You  sold  out  your  interest  for  furnishing  stone  for  the  concrete? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Y'ou  sold  out  also  your  interest  in  laying  it  down? 

A. — Y'es,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  no  further  interest? 

A. — I  have  no  lurtlier  interest;  no. 
-    Q. — Have  you  seen  the   stone  as  delivered  here? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

Q. — Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  contract? 

A. — Well,  the  stone?  No.  The  stone  I  delivered  when  I  first  went 
to  work  was  like  what  those  specifications  called  for.  Stone  like  those, 
of  a  given  size,  or  two  inches  in  dianieter.  After  I  sold  out,  all  sorts  of 
stone  were  ilelivered  here;  rubbish,  and  almost  rubble  stone,  as  it  camo 
down  out  of  tiie  hiib  Now,  the  stones  delivered  are  nice  specimens  of 
the  stone  such  as  tiie  contract  called  ibr  that  I  read  or  bid  under. 

(I. — If  3"ou  had  known  at  the  time  that  such  si  one,  as  is  used  now, 
could  have  been  used  by  you,  would  you  have  sold  out? 
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A. — Well,  no;  I  don't  think  I  would.  Not  for  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  least.  1  almost  think  it  would  have  made  that  differ- 
ence.    I  would  have  held  on  to  it,  I  think. 

Q. — The  Commissioners  exacted  of  30U  a  strict  compliance,  did  they? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  Commissioners  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
think  the  architect  exacted  it. 

Q. — Well,  acting  as  their  agent? 

A.^ — Vorj'  well,  the  Commissioners— at  least,  that  is  the  kind  of  stono 
I  expected  to  have  to  deliver.  That  was  the  kind  I  was  to  deliver. 
After  I  sold  out  I  found  a  different  kind  of  material  going  there  alto- 
gether; at  least,  I  saw  it  going  in  there. 

Q. — From  your  experience"  a's  a  contractor,  what  Avould  be  your 
estimate  of  the  difference  of  the  quality  of  stone  now  furnished  to  the 
work  and  that  which  was  to  be  done  on  which  j'ou  estimated? 

A. — Oh,  I  could  not  tell  exactly;  I  suppose  there  would  be  quite  a 
difference. 

Q.— Well,  about? 

A.— I  don't  know;  probably  a  difference  of  a  dollar  a  yard.  There 
inight  not  be  that  difference.  I  am  not  positive;  I  could  not  say  exactly', 
what  difference  it  wouLl  malce.  1  think  it  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence. Of  course,  furnishing  stone  of  a  given  size,  and  furnishing  stone 
six  inches  in  diameter,  as  I  thought  some  were,  as  I  saw  the  stone  going 
along  mixed  with  clay  and  stuff.  Tiiere  is  a  great  difference  between 
that  and  clean  stone,  screened  according  to  the  contract,  such  as  those 
small  pieces. 

Q. — The  specifications  required  that? 

A. — That  IS  the  way  the  specifications  read,  I  think. 

Q.— It  was  dimension  stone  that  j'ou  hid  for? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  my  bid  on  dimension  stone  w^as  nine  dollars  and  forty 
cents. 

Q. — What  did  the  specifications  call  for? 

A. — The  specifications  said  the\-  should  be  square — should  be  largo 
stone  known  as  dimension  stone,  smooth,  and  square  size,  from  two  or 
four  to  seven  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  in  width. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  the  modified  specifications? 

A — No,  I  never  took  notice  of  the  modified  specifications,  only  I 
heard  they  were  got  up  after  Seale  commenced  delivering. 

Q. — Was  j-our  attention  brought  to  the  fitct  that  the  specifications  had 
been  molified  before  delivering  the  proposals? 

A. — No,  sir;  no  contructoi*  who  ever  bid  on  that  work  ever  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  that  I  ever  knew  of.     I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.— Was  there  any  way  in  which  you  could  ascertain  that  there  were 
liny  different  specifications  than  those  you  figured  on? 

A. — No,  I  never  saw  any  other;  I  was  out  and  in  the  ofiicc  all  the 
time. 

(J. — Were  copies  furnished  to  bidders? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  on\y  specification  I  saw  was  the  one  in  the  ofli^c — a 
written  specification.  I  never  saw  a  copy  since  this  building  cont- 
menced,  only  this  one,  that  was  furnished  for  the  rock  for  the  building 
of  the  foundation  wall.  There  were  printed  cojjies  of  that  furnished;  1 
never  saw  any  previous  to  that. 

Q. — That  was  after  the  contracts? 

A. — All  the  stone  contracts  were  let;  that  is,  for  furnishing  the  stone. 

Q — Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  bid  tor  furnishing  tiiat  stone? 
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A. — Mr.  George  has  got  it  there.  I  think  it  was  nine  dollars  and  forty 
cents:  is  it  not?     It  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q. — If  you  had  known  of  the  modified  specifications,  and  could  have 
had  access  to  them,  what  would  have  been  your  figure  on  the  stone  as 
furnished? 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  could  have  furnished  those  stones  probably  for 
about  five  or  six  dollars  as  they  are  furnishing  them  now. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  are  furnishing  them  at  now? 

A. — I  think  Captain  Seale's  bid  was  eight  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 

Mr.  McCeaey — It  is  six  dollars  and  sixtj^-fivc  cents. 

A. — Well,  six  dollars.  I  mean  a  difference  of  six  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents,  I  suppose.     I  am  not  positive  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  any  other  builders  had  access  to  the  modified 
specifications? 

A. — I  never  heard  of  any  having. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  the  specifications  were  modified  before  the 
award? 

A. — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  I  never  heard  of  any  bidder 
speaking  about  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich — The  seven  thousand  dollars  comprehended  the  laying  of 
the  concrete,  and  the  stone  also? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — What  did  that  stone-breaker  cost  you? 

A. — Well,  the  breaker  cost  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars — the 
stone-breaker.  I  believe  we  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Booth  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  About  the  time  we  were  to  pay  for  this  thing  I  was 
bought  out.  We  had  thirty  thousand  dollars  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  the  stone-breaker,  and  the  framework  around  it,  was  paid 
for  after  I  sold  out. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  for  that,  or  Mr.  Jordan? 

A. — Mr.  Jordan  paid  it  after  I  had  sold  out  to  him. 

Q. — In  addition  to  the  seven  thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Canavan — He  gave  you  seven  thousand  dollars  and  took  it  off  your 
hands  and  paid  all  the  bills  for  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  were  really  at  no  outlay? 

A  — No  outlay  at  all,  only  my  trouble  in  going  around. 

Q. — Then  you  made  a  good  thing  in  a  short  time? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  made  a  better  thing  if  I  had 
held  on.  I  did  not  consider  it  a  good  thing,  though — I  did  not  consider 
it  enough.     I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  however. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  had  no  idea  of  the  contract  exceeding  six  thousand 
six  hundred  yards? 

A. — No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Have  you  ever  seen  the  work? 

A. — No;  I  never  have  been  inside  of  the  fence  ever  since  the  work 
has  been  commenced  there. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion,  as  a  contractor,  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  building  a  wall  of  this  kind,  and  one  that  would  be  built  from  a  sheet 
quarry? 

A. — I  could  not  give  any  idea  about  that.  I  never  have  had  enough 
experience  to  say,  really. 

9*^* 
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Q. — Yon  know  there  would  be  some  diiference  in  the  cost? 

A. — Oil,  I  presume  there  would  be  considerable  ditference,  but  I  never 
had  cxi^cricnee  that  went  as  iar  as  that. 

Mr.  AlJrich — Did  you  converse,  cither  with  the  architect  or  the 
Commissioners,  as  regards  the  quality  of  that  stone,  or  how  much  work 
had  been  done  on  it? 

A. — Mo,  sir;  I  never  conversed  with  them  at  all.  I  was  asked  to 
furnish  a  sample  of  this  rock,  and  I  furnished  a  sample  something  like 
this,  here. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  furnishing  the  foundation  and  building 
stone? 

A. — jNo,  sir;  I  had  no  conversation  at  all  with  the  architect,  that  I 
remember. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  present  way  of  delivering  it? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  your  idea  tliat  it  was  to  be  delivered  with  a — or  straight 
edge? 

A. — According  to  the  sj^ecifications  it  was  to  be  delivered  on  the. 
ground  in  such  condition  and  in  such  quantities  as  was  wanted.  That 
was  the  only  knowledge  I  had.  I  don't  think  I  spoke  to  the  Commis- 
sioners five  words  on  the  matter.  I  looked  upon  the  Commissioners  as 
being  gentlemen  above  all  susj^icion.  I  think  they  are  honorable  men. 
That  has  been  my  opinion  all  the  way  through.  I  think  they  have 
probably  some  lack  of-  experience  and  they  have  left  the  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  I  alwa^^s  "will  say  so.  I  have 
DO  reason  to  say  otherwise,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  that  modi- 
fication ? 

A. — Never,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  anybody'. 

Mr.  Canavan — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  contracting  business? 

A. — About  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q. — What  contracts  have  you  jierformed? 

A. — Well,  I  have  built  walls,  sewers,  and  several  jobs  in  the  line  of 
brick  work. 

Q.^ — What  concrete  have  you  made,  or  what  stone  have  you  furnished? 

A. — Well,  working  on  journey  work  I  have  laid  concrete. 

Q. — Just  as  a  workman? 

A. — Just  as  a  workman;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  knew  nothing,  then,  about  the  price  of  materials? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — You  were  the  lowest  bidder,  were  you  not? 

A. — Which,  on  the  concrete? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — 1  don't  know;  I  believe  Mr.  Jordan  was  lower  than  I  was. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  of  the  stone. 

A. — No;  I  was  not  the  lowest  bidder. 

Q. — Why  did  you  get  the  contract? 

A. — I  think  my  stone  was  pronounced  the  best  stone. 

Q. — You  got  seven  thousand  dollars  for  your  bargain? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  consider  that  enough? 

A. — Well,  it  was  enough  according  to  the  specifications;  but  as  matters 
turned  out,  I  did  not  think  it  was  enough. 

Q. — Is  not  that  "why  you  are  here  now — because  you  did  not  get 
enough — and  feel  sore  about  it? 
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A. — Not  at  all;  I  dou't  feel  sore  about  it. 

Q. — What  part  have  yon  taken  in  getting  up  this  investigation? 

A. — Xone  at  all;  I  have  been  charged  with  it;  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  never  been  inside  of  this  fence  at  all;  I  was  charged,  or  it  was 
intimated  around,  that  I  had  something  to  do  about  it;  I  had  given  my 
opinions,  that  is  all;  I  had  never  went  to  Sacramento;  but  I  had  been 
charged  with  getting  this  up. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  say  you  had  got  up  this  thing? 

A. — Yes;  well,  I  believe  I  have  said  so:  I  said  there  would  be  one  got 
up. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  a  pamphlet  that  was  pub- 
lished? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  until  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Q. — What  feeling  have  you  towards  Mr.  Jordan  now? 

A. — Well,  the  onlj^  feeling  I  have  towards  Mr.  Jordan  is — well,  I  think 
ho  deceived  me  a  little;  the  architect  was  living  in  one  of  his  houses, 
and  he  being  in  constant  consultation  with  the  architect,  and  he  seeming 
to  be  around  with  him,  he  knew  about  the  amount  of  material  to  be  fur- 
nished, and  knew  that  this  was  a  pretty  big  job  and  there  was  consid- 
erable margin,  and  he  went  around,  I  thought  in  a  mean  wa}',  and  ban- 
tered me  to  sell  out  or  buy  out,  and  he  kept  hacking  at  me  this  way  and 
going  on  and  talking  to  the  effect  that  two  could  not  get  along  together, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  two  could  not  talk  to  a  certain  man  together — 
that  it  was  only  one  man's  duty,  or  that  he  could  only  sell  to  one  man. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Who  did  he  mean  by  "one  man?" 

A. — I  don't  know  who  he  meant;  I  thought  he  was  an  honorable 
and  square  man,  I  being  the  first  that  brought  him  into  the  contract, 
being  the  lowest  bidder;  though  he  said  then,  before  the  work  was 
awardeii,  that  I  would  not  get  in  unless  I  let  him  in. 

Q. — Did  he  say  that  before  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  privately,  to  myself.  That  is  the  only  feeling  I  have 
against  Mr.  Jordan;  I  think,  if  I  was  in  bis  place,  I  would  allow  Miles 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  picking  if  there  was  anj-;  it  is  the  only  feeling 
I  have  in  the  matter — 1  think  I  done  well  enough. 

Mr.  Cannvan — Mr.  Jordan  wants  me  to  ask  you  if  he  asked  you  more 
than  once  to  sell  out? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  four  or  five  times  within  three  or  four  days. 

Q. — State  what  occurred? 

A. — Nothing,  only  he  asked  me  if  would  I  sell  out — that  is  all. 

Q. — And  3'ou  agreetl  to  sell  out? 

A. — I  agreed  to  sell  out — well,  I  first  thought  1  would  consider  the 
matter,  but  on  this  afternoon  he  came  to  mo  and  said:  "Now,  j'ou  had 
better  sell  out,"  and  he  brought  me  into  a  corner,  I  think,  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  and  asked  me  to  sell  out,  and  offered  me  five  thousand 
dollars;  1  said  "inasmuch  as  you  are  a  great  friend  of  the  architect,  if 
you  think  it  is  worth  five  thousand  dollars  to  me,  it  must  be  worth 
ten  tliousand  dollars  to  you,  because  you  are  a  little  on  tho  inside." 
Talking  in  this  kind  of.  a  boyish  way,  using  conversations  that  arc  used 
by  the  boys,  generally. 

Q. — What  riglit  had  you  to  say  that  he  was  on  the  inside? 

A. — Because  1  saw  him  with  the  architect.  Ho  met  him  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  I  saw  them  together 
very  closely. 

Q. — That  is  the  only  intimation  you  had? 

A. — I  had  no  intimation. 
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Q. — "What  were  you  doing  at  the  Occidental? 

A. He  asked  me  to  comn  around  and   see.  the  architect.     I  did  not 

know  him  until  he  introduced  mo. 

Mr.  Jordan — Was  it  in  the  bar-room? 

A. Well,  I  am  answering  ilr.  Canavan  now.     I  don't  think  you  have 

any  right  to  talk.     I  know  who  I  am  answering. 

Mr.  Canavan — Well,  was  it  in  the  bar-room? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  the  bar-room. 

Q. — Yo.u  were  taking  a  drink? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  had  no  reason  to  think  he  was  on  the  inside  except  from 
seeing  them  together? 

A. — Seeing  them  together,  and  he  introduced  me  to  him,  and  he  said 
if  Mr.  Jordan  was  my  partner  he  would  be  ni}^  friend.  I  meant  in 
awarding  the  contract. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  architect  did  right  in  recommending  to  the 
Commissioners  to  accept  your  bid  for  stone? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know;  I  did  think  that  my  material  was  probably 
the  best  material  that  was  there. 

Q. — And  the  price  was  reasonable? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  is.  It  was  below  the  bid  of  every  man 
there. 

Q. — Didn't  the  contract  really  signed  or  entered  into  call  for  stone 
more  or  less  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  j-ards? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  did. 

Mr.  Jordan — Don't  you  remember  that  we  had  some  conversation 
about  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  very  well.     It  was  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Canavan — That  Angel  Island  stone,  and  you  furnished  it  at  nine 
dollars  and  fortj^  cents,  cut  and  Icwised? 

A. — Well,  I  think  I  cut  according  to  the  specifications;  yes,  sir.  At 
least,  I  had  conversations  with  others  who  thought  I  could  furnish  it 
for  that. 

Q. — You  have  never  taken  out  the  stone? 

A.—:So. 

Chairman — You  have  always  completed  your  undertakings,  have  not 
not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  never  failed? 

A. — I  never  failed  to  do  any  work  that  I  undertook,  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — You  know  of  no  positive  fact  in  relation  to  Mr.  Jordan  being  in 
with  the  architect,  on  the  working  of  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Have  you  said  on  the  sti'eet  that  you  believed  so? 

A. — 1  might  have  made  some  such  remark. 

Q. — Don't  you  feel  sore  because  you  did  not  get  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  do  a  little;  but  I  don't  think  that  would  drive  me  over 
here  to  injure  anybody. 
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TESTI-AIONY  OF  M.  A.  CLARK. 
M.  A.  Clark  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  bj  the  Chairman: 

Question — What  is  yonr  occupation? 

Answer — Mason  and  builder. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — About  twelve  or  thirteen  yeai's. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  City  Hall  here? 

A. — The  mason  work? 

Q. — Yes;  the  concrete? 

A. — The  concrete;  I  saw  it  about  ten  days  ago. 

Q. — The  concrete? 

A. — The  concrete  I  saw  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

Q. — Are  you  a  judge  of  conci'ete  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  contract  for  that  work  was?  Have  you 
read  or  seen  the  specifications? 

A. — I  know  what  the  specifications  were.  I  don't  know  what  the 
contract  was. 

Q. — Is  this  work  being  done  according  to  contract  or  specifications? 

A. — 1  cannot  say  whether  it  is  according  to  the  contract;  I  never  saw 
it.     But  it  is  not  done  according  to  the  specifications,  as  I  read  them. 

Q. — In  what  respect  does  it  vary? 

A. — Well,  the  quality  of  rock  I  saw  coming  in  was  not  the  quality 
called  for  by  the  specifications.  It  was  not  mixed  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  the  specifications;  not  being  screened  or  the  rock  being  wet, 
and  di  In't  receive  the  manipulation  required  by  the  specifications.  First, 
that  the  ground  was  not  prepared  for  it  as  the  specifications  state,  by 
being  thoroughly  wet  and  rammed  before  the  concrete  was  put  upon  it. 
It  was  not  being  put  on  in  layers,  as  the  specifications  called  for. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  j'our  opinion  or  ju  igment  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  way  it  is  being  done,  and  that  Avhich  the  specifications 
call  for,  per  foot? 

A. — I  think  it  would  make  a  difference  of  more  than  fifty  ^ov  cent  in 
the  cost — fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Q. — What  is  yonv  oi)inion  as  to  the  quality  of  stone  that  is  being  used 
and  that  that  was  rejected  by  the  Commissioners?  Which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  best  for  the  concrete? 

A. — I  think  the  qualit}' of  stone  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  would 
make  much  the  best  concrete — far  superior,  if  used  according  to  the 
sample  that  was  given  to  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — If  used  in  the  manner  it  was  delivered  there,  would  it  make,  in 
your  opinion,  a  good  concrete  foundation? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would  make  a  good  foundation,  sir;  it  might  do, 
but  still,  if  it  would  bo  good  is  another  question. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  stone  as  delivered  here? 

A. — The  stone  for  the  concrete? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — No,  sir;  I  only  saw  it  being  delivered  there  while  I  was  on  tho 
ground,  and  I  have  seen  it  taken  from  tho  hill,  and  when  it  wont  through 
the  crusher,  and  on  the  cart. 

Q. — Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  specifications? 

A. — No,  sir,  it  was  not  whon  I  saw  it. 
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Q. — In  what  does  it  vary  from  the  specifications? 

A. — Well,  when  I  saw  it  there  Avas  as  much  claj'  as  stone  in  the  carts, 
coming  here  to  the  foundation  walls,  and  in  the  piles  where  it  was 
dumped. 

Q.— When  was  that? 

A — That  was  in  September,  and  again  in  October;  and  frequently  I 
have  seen  it  at  the  hill  being  shoveled  in  where  surface  stuff  and  shale 
were  going  in,  in  raj^  opinion,  wholly  unfitted  for  that  character  of  work. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  seen  the  stone  that  is  nsed,  recently-? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  some  of  it,  and  almost  every  day;  I  consider 
the  stone  that  is  being  received  now,  and  perhaps,  for  the  last  month, 
far  superior  to  that  which  was  received  previously. 

Q. — Are  3"ou  familiar  with  the  use  of  cement? 

A. — Pretty  well,  sir. 

Q. — Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  brand  to  use  for  concrete? 

A. — The  Hoffman  Eosedale  cement  is  the  best  brand  that  I  Imow  of. 

Q. — In  what  resj^ect  does  it  differ,  in  quality,  from  the  Benicia 
cement? 

A. — Well,  it  doscn't  set  quite  as  quickly  as  Benicia  cement;  it  will 
take  a  greater  quantity  of  sand,  in  proportion,  to  make  a  good  mortar, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  it  is  more  durahle; 
however,  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  durability  of  the  Benicia  cement,  not 
having  known  of  its  being  tested  sufficiently  long. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  of  any  investigation  from  the  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation, or  can  you  give  any  opinion  on  that? 

A. — As  to  this  foundation? 

Q. — As  to  the  concrete. 

A. — jS^o,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  j-ou  know  anything  about  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the 
concrete  stone? 

A. — I  only  know  as  to  the  bids. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  as  to  that  matter? 

A. — I  know  what  the  amounts  of  the  bids  were  that  were  received  for 
it,  and  to  whom  the  contract  was  awarded;  that  is  about  all. 

Q. — What  was  the  amount  of  the  bids? 

-A. — There  were  four  bids  for  furnishing  concrete  stone,  that  1  know 
of;  I  believe  there  was  a  fifth,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  one  was  for 
ninety-five  cents  per  foot;  another  for  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents; 
another  for  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  and  the  fourth,  that  I  remem- 
ber of,  was  three  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  the  lowest  bidder  get  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  lowest  bidder,  I  understood,  desired  to  have  his  bid 
rejected  immediately,  on  the  ground  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  his 
figures. 

Q.— The  next  lowest? 

A. — The  nest,  at  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  didn't,  sir,  because 
it  was  the  third  highest  bidder  that  received  the  contract. 

Q- — Why  didn't  the  next  lowest  bidder  receive  the  contract? 

A. — That  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Did  he  give  bonds? 

A. — I  presume  he  did;  it  was  L.  P.  Huerne;  I  understood  that  the 
reason  that  the  Commissioners  didn't  accept  that,  was  the  fact  that  after 
testing  the  stone  when  mixed  with  cement,  as  it  would  have  to  be,  they 
came  to  the  conclusi(Jn  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  work. 
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Q. — They  rejected  his  bid  because  they  would  not  accept  of  his  rock, 
is  that  it? 

A. — That  is  how  I  understood  it,  sir. 

Jlr.  Aldrich — Do  you  know  anj-thing  about  the  kind  of  rock  that 
Mr.  Huerne  had? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  understood  it  was  a  tolerably  hard,  very  clean,  sharp 
roclc;  I  thouglit  it  would  make  very  good  concrete,  no  doubt;  it  is  cer- 
tainly harder  than  broken  brick,  which  is  supposed  to  make  about  the 
best,  and  that  red  rock  is  much  harder. 

Q. — 1  think  you  said  you  were  a  builder? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Bid  you  ever  use  concrete  in  building? 

A.^I  have,  sir. 

Q  — In  3'our  opinion,  is  it  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  for  a  good,  substantial  building? 

A. — rSo,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  necessary. 

Q. — AVould  it  be  necessary  to  put  a  greater  depth  under  the  walls  if 
you  left  out  the  concrete  between  the  walls? 

A. — I  think  it  would  not. 

Q. — Don't  you  consider  concrete  used  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
away  from  the  walls,  unnecessary? 

A. —  Well,  I  consider  it,  as  a  general  thing,  unnecessary;  still,  it  is  not 
wholly  wasted,  because  having  the  whole  foundation  covered  with  con- 
crete, enables  them  to  rtiake  alterations  in  part}^  or  partition  walls 
which  could  not  otherwise  well  be  made;  that  is  the  only  object  I  could 
perceive  in  it;  as  to  adding  anything  to  the  strength,  I  cannot  conceive 
its  doing  so,  because  as  the  weight  would  come  directly  on  the  concrete 
it  would  cause  a  IVacturo  between  the  portions  on  which  there  was  no 
weight,  and  that  where  the  bearings  were. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  say  you  are  a  builder? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  building  are  you  working  on  now? 

A. — I  am  not  working  on  any  now. 

Q. — What  building  have  you  been  working  on  lately? 

A. — Well,  vtivy  recently,  I  have  worked  on  none. 

Q. — Now,  what  building  in  this  country  have  you  worked  on? 

A. — Well,  1  built  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  out  here;  the  Cali- 
fornia Bible  Society  buil.iing,  and  various  other  buildings  in  the  city. 

Q. — Are  3"ou  a  successful  builder? 

A. — Well,  I  consider  myself  tolerably  successful.  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful sometimes,  perhaps — unsuccessful  in  making  money  at  it,  that  is 
about  all. 

Q. — What  cement  have  j'ou  used  making  concrete? 

A. — Hero,  in  this  city,  I  have  made  so  little  concrete  that  I  don't 
consider  it  worth  talking  about. 

(l — You  don't  know  anything  about  concrete  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes;  I  have. made  a  little,  but  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon.  My  knowledge  of  cement  is  based  on  work  in  the 
Eastern  States — Government  work  and  others  where  I  have  superin- 
tended it. 

Q. — ilave  you  seen  this  red  rock  stone  used  in  cement — in  concrete? 

A. — No;  I  have  not.     1  have  only  seen  it  used  for  macadamizing  roads. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  it  disintegrates  very  easily? 

A. — Well,  almost  any  rock  that  is  seen  about  the  city  has  tho  saino 
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fault  precisely.     Telegraph  Hill  rock  will  disintegrate,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  as  readily-  upon  exposure  as  the  red  rock. 
Q. — What  is  the  reason  you  think  so? 

A. — The  Telegraph  Hill  rock,  ujoon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
rain  a  year  or  two,  will  slack  almost  like  lime.  I  notice  that  in  two  or 
three  places. 

Q. — How  is  it  where  it  is  not  exposed? 

A. — I  think  it  is  hard  and  solid  enough  to  endure. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  by  experience  of  testing  it? 

A. — Ko;  I  do  not.  I  have  not  tested  that  rock  in  that  way,  and  I 
don't  think  I  have  any  other.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  on  that 
question. 

Q. — Are  not  builders  or  other  gentlemen,  where  they  are  brought  to 
"be  examined  in  Courts  or  elsewhere  on  any  question,  brought  forward  to 
testify  only  in  regard  to  what  they  understand  thoroughly,  and  about 
which,  from  experience,  they  know  something? 

A. — Precisely;  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q. — Concrete,  in  this  city,  you  know  nothing  about  experimentally? 
You  have  had  no  experience  making  concrete  in  this  city,  and  know 
nothing  about  it? 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  see  where  concrete  differs  in  this  city  from  any 
other  city. 

Q. — Telegraph  Hill  stone  is  used  here,  is  it  not? 

A. — Well,  a  similar  quality  of  stone  may  be  used  in  other  cities. 

Q. — And  red  rock  stone? 

A. — It  may  be. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  they  are  used? 

A. — W'ell,  they  may  be;  that  is  simply  a  mere  matter  of  question, 
whether  they  arc  or  not. 

Q. — JSTow,  where  is  this  kind  of  red  rock  to  be  found,  except  in  this 
city? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  cannot  recollect  just  now.  If  you  give  me  time 
I  suppose  I  could  ascertain. 

Q. — You  are  called  here  as  an  expert? 

A. — Precisely. 

Q. — And  an  expert  is  to  be  questioned  on  what  he  knoAvs  from  experi- 
ence, of  the  subject  he  is  talking  about? 

A.— I  think  1  do. 

Q. — This  red  rock  you  never  saw  used  in  concrete  in  this  city,  and 
you  don't  know  as  it  has  ever  been  used? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  it  has  ever  been  used  in  this  city  in  concrete. 

Q. — And  you  don't  know  that  it  has  been  used  in  any  other  city? 

A. — No;  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  know  General  Alexander? 

A. — I  know  him  by  reputation;  I  know  what  his  reputation  is  as  a 
•very  competent  engineer  and  builder. 

Q. — Those  carts  you  saw  going  along  the  street,  I  think,  you  said 
they  were  carting  stone  for  the  City  Hall,  filled  with  dirt,  dust,  and  so  on? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  from  the  top  of  the  cart? 

A. — Well,  I  saw  carts  dumped,  and  I  think  it  was  from  the  bottom 
as  well. 

Q. — Are  you  the  author  of  the  communication  that  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin,  signed  "  Clark." 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q — You  were  turned  out  from  the  mines,  you  say,  by  the  foreman 
of  the  concrete  work? 

A. — Yos,  sir;  1  was  there  on  business,  and  I  was  ordered  out  very 
insolently. 

Q. — "What  reasons  were  given  for  ordering  you  out? 

A. — They  did  not  give  any,  and  I  asked  none;  I  got  through  my 
business  and  left. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  you  were  hanging  about  attending  to  other  people's 
business? 

A. — I  did  not  hear  him,  and  if  he  did,  he  told  a  falsehood;  it  was  the 
second  time  I  was  within  the  inclosure,  and  both  times  I  went  in  on 
business. 

Q. — What  business? 

A.— To  see  Mr.  Graves;  I  had  had  carts  working  for  him  at  another 
place;  and  the  first  time  it  was  to  order  those  carts  from  him,  and  the 
second  time  to  get  his  bill  for  it;  that  was  mj'  business  there;  when  I  so 
called,  the  foreman  for  the  laying  of  the  concrete  came  and  ordered 
me  out. 

Q. — What  were  you  doing  at  the  time? 

A. — I  was  talking  to  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Graves — Mr.  Kelly — he  had 
charge  of  the  grading. 

Q. — You  say  you  were  the  builder  of  the  Protestant  Orphau  Asylum? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  finish  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  fail  on  it? 

A. — I  did  not;  the  mau  to  whom  I  let  a  sub-contract,  Mr.  Latson, 
failed  on  it. 

Mr.  Andrews — This  rock  you  saw  being  delivered  here  for  the  concrete; 
at  what  time,  did  you  say,  you  first  noticed  it? 

A. — Well,  I  noticed  it  fir.st  in  September. 

Q. — Was  that  among  the  rock  they  delivered  here? 

A. — The  first  delivered  here  was  very  good,  clean  rock;  I  say  the  very 
first,  because  I  was  at  work  at  the  time  the  crusher  was  being  put  up, 
and  the  framework  being  erected;  I  did  not  observe  any  dirty  rock  or 
cla_yey  coming  here  until  about  a  month  afterwards — in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  or  the  first  of  October,  along  there. 

Q. — Did  the  oven  at  the  Alms  House  fall  after  j'ou  built  it? 

A. — There  was  an  arch  and  an  oven  there  gave  way,  which  was  not 
properly  anchored. 

Q. — More  than  once? 

A. — Not  more  than  once. 


TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  H.  WILLIAMS. 

Stephen  H.  Williams  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — You  reside  in  this  city? 

Answer — I  do. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation  or  profession? 

10%* 
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A. — Architect. 

Q. — Were  you  one  of  the  competing  architects  for  the  City  Hall  plan? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — You  followed  the  printed  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  in 
drawing-  the  plan.s,  did  you? 

A. — I  endeavored  to  as  close  as  possible. 

Q. — You  saw  all  the  plans  exhibited  by  the  various  architects? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir;  repeatedly. 

Q. — Did  the  various  plans  exhibited  to  the  public  at  that  time  in  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion — were  they  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Very  few  of  them. 

Q. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  wherein  they  differ? 

A. — Well,  1  think  the  great  deviation  was  in  the  extravagance — that 
is,  the  cost  of  the  jjlans — they  would  far  exceed  the  appropriation  in 
various  ways;  some  were  considerably  larger  than  was  necessary,  I 
thought,  and  far  more  ornamcutal  and  extravagant — the  plans  and  the 
ornamentation. 

Q. — Do  j-ou  know  of  anj-  com])eting  architects  that  were  allowed  to 
modifj-  their  plans  that  were  exhibited  there? 

A. — I  do  not  know  positivclj'  that  fact;  it  was  reported  that  one  of 
them  had  such  oj^portunities;  but  1  had  no  j^ersonal  knowledge  of  it 
myself. 

Q. — Were  there  no  privileges  of  that  kind  extended  to  you? 

A. — None  Avhatever;  the  fact  is,  our  names  were  not  to  be  known  to 
the  Commissioners;  the  instructions  were  that  we  were  to  give  our 
plans  a  motto,  and  not  to  be  known  until  the  award  was  made — the 
premiums  awarded;  in  that  case  we  had  no  opportunity  to  make  modi- 
fications, or  to  be  known. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  j'our  plan  for  that 
building? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  submitted  an  estimate  with  the  plans,  or  a  rough  out- 
line specification  and  estimate. 

Q. — What  was  that  cost? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figure  now;  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  million  and  a  half — not  varying  over  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Q. — You  intended  that  to  be  a  first  class  building,  did  you? 

A. — I  did;  so  far  as  the  limit  of  the  apprjpriation  would  allow.  It 
would  not  afford  such  a  building  as  the  Mint  is — not  a  complete  fire- 
proof building.  As  regards  first  class;  we  might  call  the  Mint  a  first 
class  building;  but  this  would  not  be  equal  to  it.  There  could  no  build- 
ing of  magnitude  be  built  for  anything  like  the  aj^propriation,  if  it  was  a 
strictly  first  class  building. 

Q. — I  will  modify  the  question  in  this  way,  then — a  first  class  building 
if  built  of  a  material  composed  of  stone,  wood,  iron,  and  brick?  AVas 
that  j'our  intention? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  first  class  buiKling  composed  of  those  materials? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  was  for  a  building  similar  in  character  to  the  State 
Capitol. 

Q. — Did  you  intend  to  have  concrete  under  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 

Q. — Did  you  intend  to  cover  the  entire  space  with  concrete? 

A. — No,  bir. 
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Q. — In  your  opinion  as  an  architect  and  an  experienced  man,  do  you 
think  it  an  advantage  to  the  building  to  cover  the  foundation  with  con- 
crete? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  an  advantage  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost.  It 
might  answer  to  keep  out  dampness  where  it  is  built  on  a  soil  like  this — 
a  damp  soil — but  further  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  strengthens  the 
building. 

Q. — Where  the  building  sets  ten  feet  six  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  land,  is  it  necessary  to  put  concrete  in  there  to  keep  out  the  damp- 
ness? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

Q. — What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  if  the  building 
settled?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  covering  the  space  all  over  with 
concrete? 

A. — Well,  I  think  where  there  was  any  great  weight  it  would  be  apt 
to  crack  the  mass  of  the  concrete — to  settle  that  directly  under  the 
great  weight,  and  leave  the  other  at  a  higlier  elevation;  or  rather  it 
would  sink  that  part  that  was  most  exposed  to  the  weight. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  as  it  is  being  done? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  inside  the  inclosure. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  know  anything  about  the  quality  of  the  rock  in  question 
used  for  concrete? 

A. — I  have  never  given  it  more  than  a  passing  glance.  I  have  seen 
the  work  while  passing  on  Broadway,  where  they  were  crushing — 
where  the  crusher  was  at  work,  and  the  stone  was  rolling  over  the 
incline  into  the  carts;  but  I  was  never  close  to  it,  nor  stopped  even  a 
second  to  examine  the  material. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  the  material  to  make  a  first 
class  concrete  work? 

A. — I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  man  of  great  experience  in  concrete  work. 
I  have  used  it  some  in  buildings  and  foundations  under  houses. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  that  the  rock  should  be  clean  and  free  from  clay 
and  dust  to  make  a  good  strong  job  of  it? 

A. — I  think  it  should  be  clean  and  free  from  c\i\y  or  any  vegetable 
matter.     It  should  be  as  clean  as  possible. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  difference  as  to  cost  between  buikl- 
ing  a  rubble  of  stone  taken  from  a  sheet  quarry,  and  building  one  of 
stone  taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  tliat  from  experience.  Wo  have  no 
stone  from  a  sheet  quarry,  unless  3'ou  term  the  Benicia  quarry  a  sheet 
quarry.  That  stone  was  used  here  in  former  times,  and  I  think  it 
could  be  laid  for  less  than  this  stone  from  Angel  Island;  but  the  com- 
parative dift'erence  I  am  unable  to  give. 

Q. — If  you  had  not  been  limited,  as  stated  in  those  printed  instructions, 
would  you  have  drawn  a  ditt'ercnt  phan  from  that  which  j'ou  did  draw? 

A. — Well,  yes,  sir;  I  should  have  felt  at  liberty  to  have  drawn  a  more 
elaborate  and  extravagant  building. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  Commissioners  adopted 
the  plan  of  a  building  that  can  bo  built  for  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
appropriation? 

A. — Oh,  well;   I  have  no  idea  that  it  can  be  built  for  twice  the  amount. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Are  you  speaking  of  the  whole  building  on  the  original 
plan? 

A. — I  am  only  speaking  of  the  original  plan,  because  I  do  not  know 
and  am  not  familiar  with  any  modifications  that  have  been  mads. 
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The  Chairman — With  wings  and  towers  and  a  Mansard  roof  left  off, 
and  a  flat  roof  provided  for,  could  it  then  be  built  for  that? 

Mr.  Canavan — With  the  Mansard  roof  taken  off,  and  the  height 
reduced  two  feet,  and  the  towers  omitted? 

A. — I  could  scarcely  give  an  intelligible  answer  Avithout  examining 
the  plans  and  capacity  of  the  building;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  it  could 
be  built  with  the  amount  of  ornamentation,  or  the  number  of  columns 
that  wei'e  to  be  put  uj),  or  anything  lii^e  that.  That  was  to  be  a  far 
more  expensive  and  ornamental  building  than  the  State  Capitol,  which 
has  already  cost  over  two  millions. 

3Ir.  Aldrich — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  per  cubic 
foot  for  a  building  of  that  kind  with  the  ornamentation? 
-  A. — I  could  nol  do  so.     I   should  rate  it  at  not  less  that  fifty  cents  a 
cubic  foot. 

The  Chalnnan — Is  it  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  dispense  with  all 
the  useles.s  ornamentation  on  the  plan? 

Mr.  Canavan — Y^s,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Williams  himself  has  stated  that 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  meritorious  plans  of  a  public 
building. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.  I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  could  not  be 
beat;  that  is,  for  the  configuration  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  have  oniitted  all  unnecessarj'-  ornamentation. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Do  you  conceive,  in  j-our  own  mind,  throwing  otF  all  the 
ornamentation,  you  could  devise  the  building,  or,  that  you  could  still 
build  the  building,  leaving  off  the  towers  and  everything — what  do  you 
think  you  could  build  such  a  building  for,  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  material  used.  That  is 
not  determined  upon  j'et,  I  believe. 

Q. — Well,  a  building  of  brick,  and  wood  floors,  and  a  wooden  roof, 
covered  with  a  composition  of  about  half  the  cost  of  copper?  Of 
course,  .you  can  onlj'  speak  approximately. 

The  Witness — The  surface  of  the  building  to  be  brick,  and  stuccoed? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness — We  counted  on  the  plan  some  fifty-two  columns,  and 
those  would  cost  a  great  deal;  but  it  would  depend  upon  the  materials 
used;  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  used. 

3fr.  Canavan — -We  wish  to  use  iron ;  but  a  great  many  of  those  columns 
are  out  off,  however. 

The  Witness — Well,  it  is  probable  that  you  might  get  the  building  up 
for  about  forty  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman — What  could  your  building  have  been  erected  for  out  of 
the  same  material  that  they  pro])ose  to  erect-this  for,  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — I  think  I  rated  mine  at  thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Aldrich — And  putting  in  about  the  same  materials  yon  are  talking 
of  for  the  other? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  building  like  the  Merchants'  Exchange? 

A. — -Well,  better  than  the  Merchant's  Exchange;  as  I  stated  before,  it 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  State  Capitol,  with  an  entire  granite  base- 
ment, built  of  brick  and  cast  iron  columns;  the  Exchange  only  cost  about 
twenty  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  question — I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
has  already  been  asked — in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  spreading  the  con- 
crete all  over  the  surface? 

Chairman — That  was  asked. 
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Q. — You  are  an  old  resident  here  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
■work,  and  you  have  the  interest  of  the  city  at  heart;  now,  I  would  lilcc 
to  have  3-ou  express  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
construct  the  City  Hall  in  tlie  manner  the  Commissioners  propose  to  go 
on  and  construct  it? 

A. — -Weil,  I  don't  know  that  my  ojjinion  would  have  much  weight,  but 
I  have  alwaj-s  considei'ed  it  a  very  exti-avagant  undertaking,  and  ono 
that  would  be,  probably,  a  long  while  in  being  lulfilled. 

Q. — Excuse  me,  that  is  not  the  question;  it  is:  I  asLved  3-ou  whether  or 
not  the  people  of  this  city  do  not  desire  to  see  a  first  class  building,  so 
far  as  the  money  will  allow  them  to  get  it  erected? 

Mr.  Canavan — I  object  to  that  question.  What  does  Mr.  Williams 
know  about  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  city?  I  have  not  objected 
to  a  single  question  until  this  one — he  has  no  more  moans  of  knowing 
what  tiie  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  city  are  than  you  have. 

Chninnan — I  think  it  is  a  projier  question  to  ask. 

[The  reporter  reads  the  last  question.] 

Jlr.  Canavan — I  objected  to  it  because  it  might  lead  to  a  large  number 
of  questions  similar,  but  I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

Chairman — I  propounded  the  question  because  his  opinion,  I  believe, 
would  have  great  weight  with  the  community;  1  know  it  would  with  me. 

Ilr.  Andrews — We  are  here  to  investigate  o\\\y  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Chairman — And  this  is  one,  I  think,  of  the  most  important  acts  which 
we  have  to  investigate. 

3fr.  Canavan — I  have  withdrawn  the  objection. 

[The  reporter  again  reads  the  question.] 

A. — -I  cannot  answer  for  the  people  of  the  city;  I  have  not  conferred 
wnlh  the  people  enough  to  give  you  an  answer  in  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people,  I  can  merely  judge  from  the  remarks  of  the  press. 

Chairman — What  was  your  understanding  when  bidding  for  this  work? 
It  M'as  generally  understood,  was  it  not,  by  the  jjress,  and  the  people, 
that  you  were  to  draw  plans  for  a  first  class  City  Hall  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  As  regards  the  class  of  the  building  they  are  construct- 
ing, I  am  not  able  to  determine,  having  given  it  no  examination,  any 
further  than  as  I  stated  before,  a  passing  glance  at  the  materials  fur- 
nished here,  and  the  stone  I  saw  brought;  it  is  hard  to  determine  what 
class  of  building  they  arc  going  to  put  up,  from  what  wc  see  done  at  the 
present  time;  I  would  merely  state  that,  so  fur  as  I  have  seen  the  work 
and  the  materials  which  arc  being  used,  it  is  far  from  being  a  building 
equal  to  the  Mint  building. 

Chairman — Ho  you  know  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  State 
Capitol  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  the  building  there  and  the  material  several 
times. 

Q. — Is  this  building  equal  to  that? 

A. — Well,  1  did  not  see  the  lay  of  the  concrete  there,  but,  so  far  as 
the  stone  and  brick  work  goes,  I  consider  it  a  very  good  ])iecc  of  work. 
If  they  do  it  equally  as  good  as  that,  I  think  the  people  wUl  be  satisfied. 

Afr.  Andrews — So  far  as  you  have  seen  the  materials  that  are  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  building,  do  you  consider  them  such 
materials  as  would  make  a  pei'manent  building? 

A. — I  have  a  little  iloubt  about  the  concrete,  not  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, because  Wiavu  not  inspected  it;   but,  so  far  as  the  foundation  stone 
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goes,  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being  used; 
that  is,  for  the  rubble  wall. 

Q. — -You  have  a  doubt  in  relation  to  the  concrete? 

A. — i  have  a  doubt;  but  whether  that  is  well  founded  or  not  1  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  from  my  own  examination,  but  it  is  more  from  hearsay 
and  remarks  in  the  press  than  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q. — Then,  so  far  as  j'ou  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  you  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  material  that  is  being  used? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  no  reason  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cannvan — The  building,  as  modified,  would  reduce  the  cost — the 
modifications  Avould  reduce  the  cost  very  much,  would  they  not? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — -What  did  the  Merchants'  Exchange  cost  to  build  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — -About  twenty  cents. 

Q. — How  much  did  the  Occidental  Hotel  cost? 

A. — Well,  I  should  merely  judge  by  the  quality  of  the  building  that  it 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  cents  per  foot. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  substantial  building? 

A. — Weil,  no,  sir;  not  sufficiently  for  a  City  Hall. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  Merchants'  Exchange  a  substantial  building? 

A. — Well,  not  substantial  enough  for  a  City  Hall. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  character  of  the  material 
that  is  going  into  the  work  on  the  City  Hall  here? 

A. — I  do  not;  I  never  examined  it  any  further  than  I  have  seen  the 
stone  passing  along  in  the  avenue. 

Q. — You  know  nothing  about  the  way  the  work  is  being  done? 

A. — I  do  not;  because  I  have  never  been  inside. 

Q. — Y'ou  say  ycur  plans  called  for  a  building  that  would  cost  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

A. — According  to  the  instructions,  I  endeavored  to  keep  them  as  near 
as  possible? 

Q. — You  think  that  would  cost  thirty  cents  a  foot? 

A. — I  think  it  was  thirtj'  or  thirty-five.  I  rather  think  it  was  thirty, 
as  I  stated  at  first  that  I  estimated. 

Q. — Per  cubic  foot? 

A. — I  have  not  those  figures  at  my  tongue's  end,  and  I  did  not  bring 
them  with  me. 

Q. —  We  have  the  figures  here:  six  million  nine  hundred  and  one 
thousand  and  sixty-four  feet,  at  thirty  cents  a  foot,  comes  to  two  million 
seventy  thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents? 

A. —  \Yell,  that  depends  considerably  on  the  manner  of  measurement. 
We  do  not  all  agree  upon  the  manner  of  measurement,  and  I  understood 
from  one  of  the  parties  at  the  Pavilion  that  in  making  the  measui'ement 
they  included  the  outside  corridors.     I  never  included  them  at  all. 

Q. — They  wore  all  measured  upon  the  same  plan.  Y^ou  have  not  seen 
this  work,  you  stated? 

A. — I  have  never  been  inside  the  inclosure,  so  I  could  not  answer  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Q. — You  Avere  a  comi^eting  architect  and  competed  for  the  same 
premium? 

A. — Of  course.     I  received  one. 

Q. — You  know  Mills  ct  Clark,  builders? 

A. — Y'es,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  their  character?     Do  they  stand  high  ast>uilders? 
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A. — Well,  I  have  had  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  them.  They 
took  a  contract  lor  an  oven  out  at  the  Almshouse. 

Q._\Vho  did?     3Ir.  Clark? 

A. — Mr.  Mills  did,  I  think,  and  they  lost  money  u^oon  it.  The  crown 
of  the  oven  was  built  three  times  before  it  was  a  success.  It  is  rather — 
well,  I  should  hardly  take  that  though  as  a  criterion  of  the  capability 
of  a  mechanic,  as  it  is  a  little  outside  of  ordinary  sorts  of  work  to  build 
an  oven,  and  there  are  very  few  men,  except  practical  oven  builders, 
who  would  understand  it. 

Q. — Is  Mr.  Clark  looked  upon  as  a  good  builder? 

A. — Oh,  I  think  he  could  build  a  brick  building,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
most  masons. 

Q.— And  Mr.  Mills? 

A. — I  do  not  know  of  his  capacity.  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  Avhat  he  could  do. 

Q. — Or  what  Mr.  Clark  could  do? 

A. — Nothing  more  than  that  oven. 

Q. — That  was  a  failure? 

A. — That  was  a  failure. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSTON. 
Thomas  J.  Johnston  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

The  Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  an  architect. 

Question — You  reside  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — About  twent3'-one  3'cars,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  a  competing  architect? 

A. — I  was  not. 

Q. — What  connection,  if  an}',  have  you  had  with  the  construction  of 
this  building,  or  the  drawing  of  plans? 

A. — I  was  employed  by  the  Commissioners  to  make  approximate  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  with  eight  plans  that  were  submitted. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  act  in  that  capacity? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  emploj'ed  as  an  expert,  were  you? 

A. — Y'cs,  sir. 

Q. — You  acted  in  that  capacity? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  your  report? 

A. — My  report  was  all  in  writing,  here.  I  kept  no  memorandum  of 
that. 

Chairman — Will  the  Secretary  please  furnish  the  committee  with  that 
report? 

Mr.  George — There  is  an  abstract  from  it.  [The  estimates  of  the 
experts  Johnston  and  King  markctl  "  Exhibit  E."J 

Mr.  (ieorge — I  have  not  the  esiimato  of  Johnston.  That  document  is 
taken  from  the  two  estimates,  one  by  Johnston  and  the  other  by  King, 
and  embraces  them  both. 
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Chairman — How  long  were  you  engaged  making  up  this  report? 

A. — Several  weeks;  I  don't  recollect  just  how  long. 

Q. — At  what  time  was  this  report  made? 

A. — It  was  made  a  day  or  two  before  the  plans  were  awarded,  I  think. 

Q. — Before  the  adoption  of  the  ))lan? 

A. — Before  the  adoj^tion  of  the  plan. 

Q. — Take  this,  and  explain  to  the  committee  the  amount  of  your  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  in  this  building,  and  how  you  arrived  at  that? 

A. — I  measured  the  building;  the  cubic  feet — got  the  contents  of  each 
building,  and  then  I  put  the  nearest  estimate  I  could  make,  judging 
from  the  char.'ictcr  of  ihe  building,  of  wliat  it  would  cost  per  cubic  fool. 

Q. — What  kind  of  material  did  you  estimate  on? 

A. — I  estimated  for  the  main  building  a  stone  foundation,  and  brick 
and  iron  work. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  estimate  for  concrete? 

A. — There  was  concrete  marked  on  the  sections  of  some  plans,  and  I 
estimated  for  it. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  estimate  for  concrete  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground 
plan,  as  adopted? 

A. — Ko,  sir. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  estimate  for  concrete  under  the  walls? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  left  out  the  area. 

Q. — "What  thickness? 

A. — The  thickness  as  marked  on  the  section.  I  don't  recollect  now 
just  what  it  was. 

Q, — -Did  you  have  the  sections  completed  at  the  time  you  made  the 
estimate? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Showing  the  thickness  of  the  various  walls? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — How  man}-  bricks  did  yon  make  the  estimate  for? 

A. — I  did  not  estimate  on  that,  I  got  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
building. 

Q. — How  much  did  jovl  estimate  the  cubic  contents? 

A. — Which  plan  do  j'ou  propose  now? 

Q. — The  one  that  was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners. 

A. — I  think  my  estimate  on  that  was  thirty  cents. 

Q. — What  were  the  cubic  contents? 

A. — T  made  it  ten  million  four  hundred  and  ninetj'-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  feet;  there  might  have  been  a  trifling  difference 
in  our  measurements. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  King  below  or  above  you? 

A.— He  was  l)elow  me. 

Q. — You  were  going  on  to  state  the  quality  of  the  material? 

A. — I  estimated  a  stone  foundation,  and  brick  and  iron  for  the  exterior, 
as  we  usuall}'  do  here,  and  woodwork  for  the  inside,  except  where  there 
Avas  a  partition  wall  shown  on  the  plan;  seveial  of  the  architects  indi- 
cated by  the  sections  what  material  they  intended  us  to  use,  them- 
selves 

Q. — Did  you  intend  cement  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  brick 
work? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  always  used  it. 

Q.— What  portion? 

A. — Under  the  walls — 

Q. — [Interrupting] — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  brick  work. 
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A. — T  dirl  not  make  any  special  estimate  on  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial, I  took  the  plans  at  si,i;'ht. 

Q. — But  in  cstimatini^  the  value  of  the  bnilling.  by  cubic  foet,  j'ou 
must  decide  upon  the  same  data,  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
the  quuntit}-  of  it,  the  quantity  of  cement,  etc.,  before  j'ou  can  arrive  at 
a  price. 

A. — Before  I  could  do  that  I  would  have  to  have  the  written  specifi- 
cations. 

Q. — You  had  none? 

A. — No;  I  went  by  the  plans  issued  and  my  own  experience  in.  such 
work. 

Mr.  Aldrlcli — Such  material  as  you  thought  would  be  proper? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

C.'iai.nnan — What  wns  that  material  you  thought  proper  for  the  com- 
position of  mortar,  and  the  construction  of  the  building? 

A. — .Stone  foundation,  liest  quality  of  brick  and  iron  when  necessary 
for  the  ornamentation;  and  woo  I  for  the  main  cornices  and  interior  por- 
tions an  1  floor;  joists  of  wood,  just  as  the  section  showed. 

Q. —  What  kind  of  roof? 

A. — Well,  the  roofs  were  of  different  kinds  that  were  shown  on  the 
plans.     I  calculated  the  material  to  be  tin. 

Q. — Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  use  of  cement  in  the  mortar 
for  brick  work? 

A. — Certainly.     I  always  do  that. 

Q. — Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  banding  of  the  building  with 
iron? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  they  built  the  later  part  of  the  Occidental 
Ilotel.     That  was  m^'  basis  of  calculation. 

Q. — You  calculated  all  the  floors  to  be  of  wood — joists  and  floors? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  excc])t  for  the  Hall  of  Record. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  City  Hall.  IIow  much,  per  cubic  foot, 
did  you  estimate  that  at? 

A. — Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — That  made  the  brick  work  cost — do  you  romcmbor  what? 

A. — Three  million  and  odd  dollars.  It  is  three  mdlijii  six  hundred 
and  twcntj'-five  thousand  forty  three  dollars  ;uul  fort}'  cjnts. 

Cluiirmaa — What  com])ensation  was  paid  3'ou  Ibr  that  service? 

A. — The  Commissioners  gave  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  That 
was  all  I  asked. 

Q. — Have  you  been  emploj'ed  by  the  Commissionei'S,  or  anj-  of  their 
agents,  since  that  time? 

A. — I  was  enqdoyed  b}'  Mr.  Lavcr  during  his  temporary  absence,  to 
act  for  him  and  consult  with  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — 'i'o  act  for  him  as  architect? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(i- — Did  you  receive  anj-  instruction.^  from  the  Commissioners  concern- 
ing the  writing  off"  of  specifications  and  making  contracts? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — What  ilid  3'ou  do  in  ^Ir.  Lavcr's  absence? 

A. — Well,  I  ass.sted  in  making  changes,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lavcr,  in  New 
York,  changes  of  the  plans. 

Q.  — What  changes? 

A. — Cutting  oft'  the  wings,  and  changing  some  of  the  rooms  fi'om  ono 

11  *  * 
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portion  to  another.  There  was  a  public  assemhly  hall  left  off,  and  it 
took  the  wings  off,  and  the  jury  rooms  otf  the  Unite<l  States  Courts,  iind 
located  the  faces  differently  from  what  they  were  located  on  the  adopted 
plan,  in  order  tO'make  it  more  pleasant  for  some  of  the  rooms. 

Q. — Who  instructed  you  to  make  those  changes  in  the  plans? 

A. — I  think  Mr.  Canavan  and  Mr.  McLane,  the  Commissioners.  I 
would  say  that  all  my  acts  during  Mr.  Laver's  absence — all  my  recom- 
mendations— are  matters  of  record  in  writing  here. 

Q. — Did  the  Commissioners  assign  any  reason  for  making  the  altera- 
tions? 

A. — The  principal  reason  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  building  to  the 
appropriation,  or  as  near  as  possible.  They  found  that  much  more 
room  was  called  for  in  the  pamphlet  than  was  really  required.  For 
exarajjle,  the  United  States  Court  rooms  and  the  public  assembly  hall. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  were  to 
the  architect? 

A. — I  road  the  pamphlet  when  it  was  first  issued. 

Q. — Did  the  competing  architects  deviate  from  those  instructions? 

A.— Well,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  building  is  concerned,  they  all 
deviated. 

Q. — Did  they  deviate  in  anj'  other  respect? 

A. — I  think  not.  Well,  some  of  those  plans  were  colored  up  a  little 
more  than  what  tlie  pamphlet  instructed.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  pamphlet  as  near  as  they  could. 

Q. — Did  the  Commissioners  adhere  to  the  printed  instructions  in 
adopting  the  plans? 

A. — So  far  as  they  could,  excepting  the  cost  of  the  building.  There 
was  no  plan  considered  that  came  within  the  appropriation. 

Q. — You  have  had  experience  in  concrete  work,  have  you  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  only^from  observation — no  pi-actical  experience,  person- 
ally.    I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  work  done,  but  not  by  mj'self. 

Q — Have  you  had  experience  as  an  architect  in   building  rubble  wall? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  the  probable  difference  in  building 
a  rubble  wall  from  a  sheet  quarry  and  that  of  a  bowlder  quariy? 

A. — I  should  think  the  labor  would  probaUl}'  be  more  irom  the  sheet 
quarry.  I  could  not  tell  what  the  difference  would  be.  I  mean  more 
for  a  rubble  wall. 

Q. — Your  experience,  then,  is  not  very  great  in  stone  work  as  an 
architect? 

A. — AVell,  I  have  put  in  three  or  four  foundations.  1  put  in  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  foundation.  That  is  there,  I  think,  pretty  good  to  show 
for  itself;  and  the  foundation  of  Piatt's  Hall  from  Telegraph  Hill  stone. 
That  IS  there  to  show  for  itself.  The  Occidental  foundation  is  from 
Angel  Island  stone:  the  same  as  they  are  using  here. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  the  difference  would  be  between  using  sheet 
quarry  stone  and  bowlder  quarry  stone? 

A. — I  could  not  give  an  idea  at  all.  I  never  used  any  only  on  natural 
spaces,  though  it  would  be  a  less  cost  for  labor,  as  they  would  not  have 
to  use  so  many  chips  in  tilling  ujj. 

Q. — Are  you  engaged  now  b}'  Mr.  Laver? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  City  Hall  building 
since  two  days  after  Mr.  Laver  returned,  and  I  came  out  here  and  showed 
liim   what   wns  doing.     I   discharged   myself,  of  course,  because  it  was 
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not  necessary  for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  had  other  work  to  attend  to  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  want  to  ask  j^ou  in  relation  to  tlie  concrete  for  founda- 
tions— whether  there  is  an  advantage  or  not  in  spreading  all  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground. 

A. — Well,  I  have  never  had  experience  enough  in  concrete  to  give 
more  than  a  general  idea  on  that. 

Q. — You  have  no  knowledge  of  using  concrete  in  that  way? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  have  not;  only  I  know  of  its  being  used  in  that  way  in 
damp  places  to  prevent  dampness. 

Q. — In  your  judgment  docs  it  give  any  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
walls  by  placing  it  on  the  intermediate  space  between  walls,  or  over  the 
whole  surface  of  tlie  ground  where  the  building  is  spread  out,  as  this  is? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  think,  in  ray  opinion,  that  it  would;  that  is,  whei'e 
you  have  a  good  solid  foundation  under  the  walls,  except,  2:)erhaps,  in 
an  earthquake  shakey  country,  where  the  motion  is  likely  to  be  unequal 
under  dirterent  portions  of  the  building;  in  that  case,  its  sitting  on  a 
solid  mass  might  be  of  some  service. 

Q. — You  do  not  see  any  other  advantage? 

A. — That  and  dampness;  that  is  the  only  thing. 

Q. — In  reducing  down  this  building  to  the  size  of  the  plan — taking  off 
those  wings,  etc. — did  you  estimate  what  the  cubic  contents  would  be? 

A. — 1  don't  recollect;  I  never  kept  a  memorandum  of  it;  we  not  only 
cut  off  the  wings,  but  reduced  the  corridors  some  two  feet  in  width,  taking 
off  an  immense  number  of  cubic  feet;  the  corridors  ran  the  whole  entire 
heiglit,  including  the  Mansard  roof. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  you  reduced  it  down  to  a  million  and  a  half? 

A. — I  think  my  estimate  did  not — not  quite. 

Q. — How  near  it? 

A. — I  think  within  some  few  hundred  dollars;  I  don't  recollect  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  stated  that  you  sent  in  the  report  a  day  or  two 
before  the  awards  were  made;  we  find  upon  the  records  that  it  was  five 
da^'s  before. 

A. — Well,  it  was  some  days  before. 

(I. — You  found  all  the  plans  you  estimated  upon,  to  be  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  eight  plans  we  were  instructed  to  estimate  upon. 

Q. — You  say  that  by  the  modified  plan  your  figures  came  within  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jdimoaii — Wo  will  show  that  Mr.  King  was  under,  and  that  the 
average  between  the  two  came  a  little  under  a  million  and  a  half. 

Q. — You  are  not  interested  with  Mr.  Laver  now? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  was,  except  as  his  agent. 

(I. — At  the  time  you  were  appointed  expert,  were  you  acquainted  with 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Commissioners — myaeif. 

A. — No.  sir. 

Q. — You  had  never  spoken  to  me? 

A. — No,  sir;  except  that  you  met  me  on  California  street. 

(J. — Have  you  seen  any  of  the  work? 

A. —  I  have  not.     I  have  been  over  the  concrete,  but  not  to  examine  it. 

Q. — Did  you  sec  the  test  holes? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have.     The  borings  of  the  artesian  well. 

(.1. — From  wiiat  you  saw,  did  you  think  the  concrete  necessary  or  not? 
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A. — T  think  it  necessary  on  necount  of  the  dampness,  if  nothing  else. 
Tlicv  struck  walcr  in. the  cxc:iv;.tioiis  within  a  lew  ftel. 

( hai'niicnt — In  this  case,  w  here  the  Laseiiient  stanrls  ten  feet  six  inches 
aloTc  the  ground,  do  you  think  it  necessary,  tlien,  to  have  concrete  on 
account  of  the  dampness? 

A. — It  does  not  stand  ten  feet  six  indies.  They  sti'ucic  \vater  liero 
helbre  it  was  excavated,  and  tlic  men  tioiui^  the  wuik  all  ihiy  had  to  do 
was  to  dig  a  iiolc  and  water  their  horses. 

Q. — Your  answer  to  Mr.  Canavan  was  that  it  Avas  only  ncccssarj-,  you 
;hought.  to  prevent  dampness? 

A. — That  IS,  covering  the  wliolc  surface. 

Q. — Tlie  question  ]iut  is:  where  there  is  no  material  to  Le  affected  I13' 
lamjmess,  whether  it  would  not  Le  necessarj-  to  have  the  conci  etc  c  xtcnd 
over  the  entire  surface,  where  it  stands  ten  feet  six  inches  aLove  the 
foundation? 

A. — I  don't  understand  3-onr  question.  Do  you  mean  ten  feet  six 
inches  alove  the  surface  of  the  street? 

Q. — The  surface  of  the  ground. 

A. — As  excavated,  or  aLove? 

Q. — Above  the  surface  of  the  ground? 

A. — I  don't  understand  3-ou  now. 

Mr.  Canavan — Would  not  the  dampness  extend  uji  the  wall  alove  ten 
feet  by  what  is  called  capillary  attraction? 

A. — Yes,  si  J'. 

Q. — Would  not  concrete  prevent  that  dampness? 

A. — Certain  I}-. 

Mr.  AMric/i. —  Would  a  depth  of  three  feet  be  necessary? 

A. — ^'ot  foi'  damjjncss;  no,  sir. 

Q. — I  am  talking  about  the  spaces  intermediate  between  the  walls 
anci  in  the  courts. 

A. — I  should  thir.k  not,  unless  there  was  some  reason.  Thoy  might 
have  excavated  too  deep,  and  it  wouUl  be  neccssar}- to  till  with  concrete; 
lecause  they  could  not  till  in  with  loose  sand. 

Chairman — If  I  understood  you  correctly,  j'ou  stated  that  the  damp- 
ness would  strike  up  the  rubble  stone  wall  laid  in  cement  eight  or  ten 
feet? 

A. — Xo;  I  said  the  brickwork. 

(^— This  is  rubble? 

A. — There  is  rubble  stone,  and  brick  walls,  also. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  thought  this  concrete  extented  over  the  court. 

A. — It  docs,  entirely. 

Mr.  Eastland — The  court  is  not  to  be  laid  in  the  concrete. 
Witness — I  beg  pardon,  I  understood  it  M-as. 

Mr.  Lavcr — Xo;  the  concrete  is  not  to  be  laid  in  the  court,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Witness — I  think  I  suggested  mj-self,  to  leave  that  out  the  court. 

Mr.  Eastland — There  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feel  square  where 
there  is  no  court. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  will  arsk  you.  as  an  architect,  if  it  is  necessary  for  a 

contractor  to  le  in  constant  communication  with  the  architect  m  order 

to  carry  on  the  work  according  to  the  ]dans  and  designs  of  the  architect? 

A. — Certainly;  it  is  more  csjjeciallv  m  a  job  of  such  magnitude  as  that. 

Q. — So  that  there  was  nothing  iujproper  in  Mr.  Lavcr  and  Air.  Jordan 

hc'.ng  toi;ether  a  good  deal? 

A. — I  tee  nothing  imj^roiDcr  in  it. 
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Clim'rmnn — Did  Mr.  Jordan  hnvc  specifications  to  Avork  by? 

A. — I  don't  knoiv;  tlierc  has  been  no  contract  given  out  since  I  turned 
the  wor!<  over  lo  iSfr.  Laver. 

(,). — If  lie  had  plans  and  specifications  to  work  from  woukl  it  be  neces- 
sary Ibr  liim  to  be  vvitii  the  arciiitect  every  day? 

A. — Eitlier  he  or  his  forennin;  you  icnovv,  yourself,  bow  difficult  it  is 
to  ^-et  contractors  to  study  up  the  work,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
architect  to  bo  with  ihcm  all  tiie  time. 

ITci'c  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock. 


Friday,  February  2d,  1872. 
TESTi:\IONY  OF  CHARLES  E.  McLANE. 
Charles  E.  McLane  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairmnii — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  have  been  connected  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years;   I  am  now  in  the  banking  department  of  it. 

Question — You  were  appointed  one  of  the  City  llall  Commissioners, 
were  j'ou  not? 

A. — I  was  appointed  one  of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  by  Governor 
Ilaight,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  two  years  ago. 

Q. — And  have  acted  as  such  up  to  this  time? 

A. — I  have,  sir. 

(^. — Did  the  Board  of  Cit\'  ITail  Commissioners  give  any  instructions 
to  the  architect  em])loyed  on  that  buililing  with  reference  to  the  drawing 
of  specifications,  contracts,  and  so  on? 

A. — What  do  j'ou  mean  by  giving  instructions?  Do  j'ou  mean  general 
instructions;  because  they  did  give  general  instructions  to  the  architect. 
I  would  state  here,  in  that  connection,  that  llie  Board  of  Cit}'  Hall  Con\- 
inissioners  have  regular  times  of  meeting  to  discuss  not  only  the  jilans, 
but  the  work,  and  they,  or  their  chairman,  wouhl  give  these  instructions. 

(J. —  Did  you  give  the  architect  any  special  instructions  as  regards 
si)ecifications? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  did  give  an}-  special  instructions. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  an}'  member  of  the  Board  who  gave  special 
inslructions  to  the  architect  upon  that  point? 

A. — 1  really  do  not  know  what  you  nnan  by  special  instructions;  as  I 
answer,  the  architect  was  given  instructions  upon  all  the  specifications 
of  the  work  laid  out,  and  of  each  portion  or  grade  of  work  as  given  to 
him. 

(J. — To  be  plain,  did  you  instruct  the  architect  to  confine  bidders  to 
specifications? 

A. — We  did,  sir. 

Q.— Did  he  do  so? 

A. — I  presume  ho  did;  I  would  state  here,  if  you  will  allow  mc,  that 
llu)  Secretary  writes  the  instructions;  they  would  be  drawn  up  by  the 
attorney,  an(i  they  wonl  I  be  ])lace-l  where  the  contraclor  or  bidder  could 
Bte  them  in  the  office:  the  first  year  they  were  in  the  olfice  in  the  ciiy 
ovcr  Donahue,  Kelly  &  Cuujpauy;  that  was  tho  ouly  ollieo  wo  had;  auJ 
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after  the  building  was  completed  at  the  City  Hall,  they  were  in  both 
places — copies  of  them  in  the  Secretary's  office  and  in  the  architect's 
ffice. 

Q. — Were  facilities  oftered  to  men  desiring  to  bid  on  the  various  kinds 
of  work? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  there  were,  sir. 

Q. — Facilities  to  examine  the  specitications? 

A. — I  think  there  were,  sir;  there  was  some  complaint,  I  think;  that 
is  probably  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — There  was  some  complaint  made  by  some  of  the  contractors  that 
they  were  not  allowed  facilities — not  allowed  to  take  copies  of  specifica- 
tions which  were  in  the  architect's  office  and  in  the  Secretary's  office — 
those  complaints  were  made.  The  only  way  they  came  to  niy  knowledge 
was  through  the  newspapers;  I  saw  them  in  the  newspapers. 

Q. — Did  you  have  more  than  one  copy  of  the  specifications  for  the 
concrete  work  at  a  time? 

A. — We  had  two  copies,  as  a  matter  of  course — the  original  and  the 
copy — how  many  more,  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Did  they  have  access  to  them? 

A. — They  had  access  to  them.  I  will  state  here  that  the  reason  we 
did  not  make  more  copies,  or  printed  cojMes,  was  the  amount  of  expense 
it  would  be  advertising  those  specifications.  That  matter  was  discussed 
atone  of  the  meetings,  as  the  minute  book  will  show.  That  would  show 
all  these  questions  in  detail  that  are  asked  by  the  committee.  We  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  advertising,  and  we  did  not  do  it  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

Q. — In  a  business  point  of  view,  as  a  matter  of  expense  in  affording 
proper  facilities  to  the  various  contractors  and  bidders  to  read  specifica- 
tions, would  you  not,  in  your  opinion,  have  received  lower  bids  for  the 
work? 

A. — I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  state  here  as  a  reason,  while  I  am 
mentioning  expenses,  that  the  statute  names  the  two  daily  papers  in 
which  we  should  jjublish  them.  AVe  knew  that  all  the  papers  desired 
to  put  those  advertisements  in,  and  in  the  beginning  many  did  put  them 
in  without  any  authority,  and  we  had  to  pay  them  for  that,  ami  did  pay 
for  it.  We  thought  we  would  give  them  every  facility;  but  that  ex- 
pense or  newspaper  item  accumulated  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  ceased 
to  advertise. 

Q. — How  many  bidders  were  there  for  gi-ading  that  lot — the  first  con- 
tract which  jou  let? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  3-ou  without  referring  to  the  books. 

Q. — Was  there  more  than  one? 

A. — Oh,  3-es,  sir.  The  fir.st  contract  for  grading  the  lot,  there  were  two 
or  three,  I  think.     I  could  not  tell  you,  without  referring. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — It  was  not,  sir. 

Q. — Did  the  lowest  bidder  comply  with  your  rules? 

A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — In  what  respect? 

A. — We  notified  him  that  his  bid  would  be  accepted,  and  gave  him 
sufficient  time  to  give  his  bonds;  but  he  did  not  come  forward.  We 
hunted  him  in  foct  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  he  forfeited  his  bond. 
He  gave  a  bond,  with  Mr.  Libhy  as  one  of  the  sureties,  and,  I  think,  a 
man  named  Hewes.     I  am  not  certain  of  the  other. 
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Q. — How  much  was  that  bond? 

A. — One  thousand  dolhxrs. 

Q. — Was  that  money  j^aid  to  the  City  Hall  Commissioners? 

A. — It  was,  sir. 

Q. — Have  all  moneys  received  by  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  from 
forfeited  bonds  been  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer? 

A. — They  have  not,  sir.  There  lias  never  been  but  one  forfeiture — 
that  one  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Who  is  the  custodian  of  that  money  now? 

A. — It  is  on  deposit  in  the  bank  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  Commissioners  hold  a  receipt  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.  It  was  long  before  the  sale,  and  the  Treasurer  would  not  take  it  at 
the  time. 

Witness — That  is  the  way  I  intended  to  explain  that,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked. 

Chairman — There  has  been  only  one  bond  forfeited? 

A. — Only  one  bond  forfeited.     That  was  on  the  original  excavation. 

Q. — Did  the  next  lowest  bidder  receive  the  award? 

A. — He  did,  sir;   David  Hewes  &  Co. 

Q. — They  went  on  and  completed  their  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  difference  in  the  bids? 

A. — I  think  the  price  of  the  lowest  bidder  was  seventeen  and  a  half 
or  seventeen  and  three-fourths  cents,  and  the  other  was  twenty-three 
and  a  half  cents. 

Mr     Canavan — The    lowest   was   nineteen    and    three-fourths    cents. 

Witness — Well,  I  have  not  relreshed  my  memory  on  those  bids,  or 
looked  at  it  all. 

Chairman — Do  you  remember  any  other  man  bidding  for  that  work? 

A. — 1  think  there  was  another  bid,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  collusion  between  the  first  bidder  and  Mr. 
Hewes,  who  performed  the  contract? 

A. — I  do  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  they  knew  each  othor.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  cither  one  of  them  myself  I  never  knew  Mr. 
Hewes  until  that  time. 

Q. — Did  the  Board  advertise  for  bids  for  the  furnishing  of  stone? 

A. — They  did,  sir.     You  mean  for  the  concrete. 

Q. — For  the  rubble  wall. 

A. — For  the  rubble  wall;  they  did,  sir. 

Q. — Who  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  furnishing  the  stone  for  the  rubble 
wall? 

A. — I  would  ask  permission  to  refer  to  that  book;  because,  as  I  have 
explained,  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory,  and  would  prefer  to  answer 
from  that. 

Q. — The  book  will  show? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — It  was  not. 

Q. — Did  he  accompany  his  bid  with  a  bond? 

A. — I  will  state  here,  if  my  memory  is  right,  the  bid  for  the  stone — 
You  are  speaking  now  of  the  stone  to  be  furnished? 

Q. — Yes;  lor  the  rubble  wall. 

A. — It  was  not  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

(.i. — Did  he  accompan}'  his  bid  with  a  bond? 

A. — He  acconii)anied  it  with  a  bond.     Each  proposal  required  two 


sureties  in  a  oertain  sum,  that  ther  ■would  go  on  with  the  work,  if  the 
Lid  was  accepted — lliat  thr}-  would  liiltill.  Alterward,  wlun  the  con- 
tmct  was  let  to  tlie  lowest  bidder,  another  1  ond  was  taken  Ibr  the 
performance  of  the  worU;  Lut  all  the  bids  required  two  sureties,  and  it 
was  so  stated  in  the  advertisement. 

Q. — His  bid  was  aecoiiiijanied  with  a  tond? 

Mr.  McCeney — The  bond  is  lor  entering  into  the  contract,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  forfeiture  if  the  contract  is  not  awarded  to  the  bidder. 
Then  another  Lond  is  given  and  a  dillerent  amount  fixed  when  the  con- 
tract is  awarded. 

Wtiness — I  would  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  the  advertisement. 
That  will  explain  exactly  how  that  was.  The  bond  accompanying  the 
bid  was  to  enter  into  the  contract,  if  awarded. 

[fJcads  I'rom  book  nmrked  ''Exhibit  B,"  on  page  fiftj' eight.] 

Chairman — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  the  lowest  man? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q. — You  will  jDlease  state  to  the  committee  the  reason  why. 

A. — Well,  sir,  from  informality  in  his  bid. 

]ilr.  Canavan — If  j-ou  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  Com- 
niissionei";  his  memory  is  at  fault.  It  was  on  the  report  of  the  architect 
that  the  stone  was  not  good  enough,  that  we  rejected  that  bid. 

W'tness — My  own  recoilcciion  was  that  it  was  a  sample  of  sandstone, 
which,  on  examination,  it  was  jn'oved  would  decompose,  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  rejected. 

Chairman — Who  was  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

A. — 1  could  not  say  without  referring.  If  I  had  known  j-ou  would 
examine  me  upon  these  points,  I  would  have  referred  to  thtin.  It  is 
from  no  idea  of  concealing  anything;   but  the  minutes  will  show  it  all. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  without  referring.  I  would  say  that  it  was 
awarded  in  our  Board.  The  bids  were  taken  up  and  were  piissed  upon, 
and  the  contract  awarded  and  the  reason  would  be  given. in  the  minute 
book  whj'  the  bid  was  not  awarded  to  any  i)articular  bidder.  I  should 
have  to  refresh  my  memory  in  regard  to  that. 

Q. — Do  j-ou  remember  to  whom  tlie  contract  was  awarded? 

A.— Mr.  Henry  W.  Scale. 

Q. — At  what  price;    do  you  recollect? 

A. — I  think  six  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 

Q. — From  what  quarry? 

A. — Angel  Island. 

Q. — Is  that  a  Government  quarry? 

A. — It  is,  sir;  it  belongs  to  the  (lovernment. 

Q. — Is  there  any  consideration  paid  for  that  stone? 

A. — None  at  all,  sir.  We  made  application  to  the  Government 
through  the  commanding  ofhccr  hei'e  for  the  use  of  the  quairy,  which 
he  said  he  could  not  grant  without  making  application  to  Washington, 
and  the  application  was  made  there  and  it  was  granted  to  us.  Wo 
entered  into  a  contract  wit!)  the  Government  through  the  commanding 
officer  here  for  the  privilege  of  taking  out  stone,  and  there  was  no  com- 
pensation to  it  at  all. 

Q. — Have  3-ou  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

A — There  is  a  copy  in  the  office. 

Chairman — Will  the  Secretary  furnish  it? 

Mr.  George — I  have  not  the  copy  hero. 
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Chnirmnn — TT.ts  there  a  ropy  filed  -with  the  Ecavd  of  Pupcrr'sors? 

Mr.  (jeurcje — ^'o,  s.r;  r.ul  oi  ili:iT. 

C'huiniKin — L'o  3011  Ki.ow  the  sti])iilat!or.s  or  provisior.s  olllic  conlracl? 

A  — No,  sir;  I'.ot  coinpletcl}-.  It  j^avo  us  tlic  use  of  the  quarry  lor  one 
year,  and  \\c  were  lo  jircservc  it  111  as  uiiiloriri  coiuiition  as  we  cnuld 
diiruii;-  the  woik,  and  leave  it  in  as  good  order  as  atc  I'ound  it.  I  th.iik 
any  wliarves  or  anything  stationary  tliat  was  neccssai-y  to  Le  put  u]>  to 
take  stone  out,  Averc  to  Le  Ictt  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  not 
taken  away;  as  a  matter  of  course,  anything  like  derricks  would  Lo 
taken  away. 

Q. — Who  were  the  parties  who  signed  the  contract? 

A. — It  was  signed  hj'  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  I  could 
not  say  what  officer.  I  think  it  was  the  commanding  officer  at  Angel 
Island. 

Mr.  George — It  was  Commodore  Pr.rrott.  We  got  permission  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;iSiir3-,  I  think. 

ClKiinncm — It  was  signed  Ly  the  Chairman  of  the  Board? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     It  ma}'   be   ijy  the  others.     I  think  it  was  by  all  three. 

Q. — And  Commodore  Parrott? 

A.— Yes.  sir. 

Q. — 1  believe  you  said  that  the  Commissioners,  or  the  contractor,  was 
alhjwed  to  quany  stone  tree  of  cost? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  I  think  we  mentioned  that  in  our  proposal  or  advertise- 
ment— that  so  far  as  we  had,  or  should  obtain  the  right  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, wc  would  grant  it  to  them. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  whether  any  contract  existed  between  Mr.  Scale 
and  the  commanding  officer? 

A. — I  do  not,  sir.  I  think  there  is  a  contract  with  him  in  regard  to 
furnishing  stone  to  the  Navj-  Yard. 

Q. — Do  3"ou  know  whether  Mr.  Scale  paj's  the  Government  anj- monej'' 
for  using  that  quarry? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Or  any  consideration? 

A. — I  do  not.  I  don't  think  he  can  possibl}-  do  so,  for  the  reason  that 
he  obtained  permission  through  the  Commiss.onei's — the  Commissioners 
haviiig  obtained  permission  from  the  G'overiunent  in  the  first  place. 

Q. — Docs  not  the  law  require  the  Commissioners  to  pay  all  the  moneys 
received  b}'  the  Commission  into  tiic  Ciity  Treasury-? 

A. — It  requires  the  money  that  is  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lots. 
This  one  thousand  dollars  received  from  Mv.  Tibbey.  I  think  that 
matter  was  d.scussed  bj'  the  Coiiimissioners  at  the  time  it  was  deposited 
at  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's.  We  were  receiving  no  money  at  all  at  that 
time;  we  ha  I  no  source  to  receive  an^'  from.  Our  attorney-  was 
consulted  about  it,  and  it  was  done  thi-ough  his  advice. 

(I. — 1  understand  you,  in  answer  to  the  quesiion  as  to  who  signed  the 
contract,  to  answer  that  it  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission? 

A. — And,  also,  I  say.  I  think  the  others  did.  I  will  not  sa}-  that  each 
officer  of  the  Board;  and  I  am  not  certain  which  officer  signed  it,  because 
I'eail}',  1  could  not  remember.  Mr.  (ieoi'ge  nu'iitionetl  Commo  lore 
Parrott;  but  I  could  not  say  without  looking.  I  went  to  see  G'eiieral 
Alexamier  in  regard  to  it  once  in  relation  to  tliat  matter;  but  1  could 
not  sa}-  what  officer  did  sign  it.     However,  that  contract  will  be  furnished; 

Mr.  Ciinavan — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  did  not  sign  it. 

1 Q  *   * 
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Chairman — Mr.  McLane  said  it  was  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Witness — I  gave  that  as  my  impression;  but  it  is  a  document  that 
is  on  file  and  easily  produced. 

Mr.  McCeney — 1  have  seen  the  contract,  but  I  could  not  say  ■who  did 
sign  it.     It  has  been  in  my  possession. 

Witness — If  Mr.  Canavan  didn't  sign  it,  it  was  because  it  was  while  he 
was  sick,  and  therefore  it  would  necessarilj-  be  signed  by  Mr.  Eastland 
and  mj-self.  There  was  a  time  that  Mr.  Canavan  was  absent,  and  we 
would  meet  together,  being  a  majority,  and  transact  the  business;  and 
it  would  be  the  same  if  one  of  the  other  Commissioners  were  absent;  two 
Commissioners  could  meet,  being  a  majority. 

Mr.  Canavan— I  will  ask,  are  we  receiving  any  interest  on  that  one 
thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — IIovv  much? 

A. — Ten  per  cent  per  annum.  It  was  deposited  there  with  that 
understanding. 

Q. — The  house  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  gave  a  certificate  of  deposit? 

A. — The3'  gave  a  receipt,  and  whenever  that  is  presented  the  money 
will  be  paid.     It  is  a  receipt,  signed  by  the  Cashier,  J.  K.  S.  Latham. 

Q. — It  remains  there  as  a  special  deposit? 

A. — It  was  put  there  on  sjjecial  deposit,  as  I  understand.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  no  special  place  to  deposit  it.  The  law  made  no 
provision  for  that,  and  we  never  expected  really  to  have  any  bonds  for- 
feited. It  was  a  matter  that  really  never  was  thought  of,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  McCeney — What  has  been  your  profpssion  heretofore,  before 
coming  to  California? 

A. — Civil  engineer,  sir. 

Q. — Can  jon  name  any  particular  work  in  which  you  have  been 
engaged? 

A. — I  was  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  about 
eight  years,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  for  about  five  to 
seven  years. 

Q. — As  civil  engineer? 

A. — As  civil  engineer. 

Chairman — Do  j^ou  know  what  disposition  the  Commissioners  intend 
to  make  of  that  money? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  could  not  answer  that,  except  that  they  intend  to 
make  the  proper  disposition  of  it,  whatever  that  may  be.  There  is  not 
any  concealment  at  all  about  it.  We  considered  that  it  was  the  best 
course  to  take  at  the  time,  and  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  it, 
because  in  that  way  it  could  easily  have  been  taken  out  at  any  moment 
or  any  time  and  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  if  we  saw  fit  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Canacan — As  an  engineer,  are  j'ou  competent  to  judge  of  the 
work  that  is  going  on  at  the  City  Hall  at  present? 

A. — I  think  1  am. 

Q. — You  are  a  judge  of  stone  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  L.  KING. 
Henry  L.  King  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — 1  am  a  builiier. 

Question — Have  you  had  any  connection  with  the  City  Hall  Ccmmis- 
sion  of  this  city? 

A. — I  examined  some  plans  for  them  that  were  on  exhibition. 

Q. — At  whose  request?  , 

A. — The  Commissioners'. 

Q. — As  an  expert? 

A. — Well,  as  a  builder.     You  may  call  me  an  expert. 

Q. — You  were  employed  by  the  City  Hall  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  what  compensation? 

A. — I  was  not  emploj'ed  at  any  compensation. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  receive  a  compensation? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — Two  hundred  and  fiftj'  dollars. 

Q. — Please  state  to  the  committee  what  you  did  in  connection  with 
that  matter. 

A. — Well,  I  was  requested  to  estimate  or  to  give  an  approximate 
estimate  upon  eight  different  plans,  and  I  did  so  as  near  as  I  could 
approximate;  not  in  detail,  however;  just  an  approximate  estimate. 

Q. — What  was  tiie  amount  of  that  estimate? 

A. — I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q. — As  near  as  you  can  give  it? 

A. — My  report  I  hande  1  into  the  Commissioners;  they  have  the 
report,  whatever  it  was — I  don't  recollect  now.  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  going  to  be  called  on  in  an  investigation  in  regard  to  this  Commis- 
sion, and  I  never  kept  any  memoranda. 

Q. — State  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge.  Was  it  one  million,  the 
amount  of  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building  originallj"? 

A. — Which  one  do  you  allude  to? 

Q. — I  mean,  sir,  the  plans  you  were  called  upon  to  estimate? 

A. — I  was  called  upon  to  estimate  upon  eiglit  different  plans. 

Q. — Well,  sir,  the  plan  adopted  b}'  the   Commissioners? 

A. — Tlie  plan,  I  believe,  that  they  adopted,  was  a  modified  one  of  Mr. 
Laver's,  architcet. 

Q. — When  was  that  plan  modified?  You  say  you  estimated  on  a 
modified  plan,  you  think? 

A. — I  say  I  estimated  on  eight  different  jilans. 

Q — I  am  speaking  of  the  plan  that  was  adopted  I)}'  the  Commission. 
You  were  employed  to  make  an  estimate  on  that  jilan,  I  undei'slood  you 
to  say? 

A. — I  was  employed  to  make  an  estimate  on  eight  different  jjians. 

Q. — I  asked  what  was  the  amount  of  your  estimate  upon  the  plan 
that  was  adopted? 

A. — I  thiidc  it  was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  about 
that — a  million  and  a  half. 

Q. — When  did  you  make  that  estimate? 
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A. — T  don't  recollect  the  dntc  now.  It  was  -when  thej-  were  on  exhi- 
bition ill  the  biiikling-  on  Tost  street 

Q. — Had  there  leen  any  moJitioations  made  to  the  plans,  at  any  time, 
then? 

A. — Xot  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — l[a.s  tiiere  been  since,  do  j'ou  know? 

A. — I  think  the  ehairnian  gets  things  a  little  mixed.  ]S^ow.  let  mo 
explain:  The  ])hins  that  were  on  exlubition  tirsl,  were  very  different 
from  what  I  understand  they  arc  building  on  now. 

Q. — I  think  that  the  witness  is  becoming  mixed.  I  ask  you  if  you 
estimated  the  plans  that  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — You  said  j'ou  did,  and  that  it  was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

A. — It  M'as  more  than  that — the  original  plan —  I  don't  recollect  how 
much,  now. 

Q. — How  much  was  that  estimate  on  the  original  plan? 

A. — I  don't  recollect,  now. 

Q. — As  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A. —  I  could  not  give  it  exactl}';  I  should  think  it  was  something  like 
throe  million  dollars — something  like  that,  the  original  one. 

Q. — Have  you  niade  an  estimate  on  that  plan  since  that  time? 

A. — No,  sir,  not  on  that. 

Q. — On  the  modified  plan? 

A. — On  the  mo  lihed  jjlan?  I  suggested  to  reduce  that  plan  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  he  got  under  or  within  the  appropriation. 

(i- — Who  made  that  reduction? 

A. — It  was  made  b}-  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — Slate  what  you  did  in  that  connection.  What  were  your  modifi- 
cations? 

A.^Well,  I  cut  off  the  towers,  the  Jransard  roof,  two  wings,  front- 
ing on  Mc\llister  street;  reduced  the  height  of  the  stairs,  reduced 
the  width  of  the  hall,  making,  of  course,  considerable  less  cubic  feet  in 
the  budding:  took  off  all  the  oi'namentation  in  the  bud  ling — statuaiy 
and  ever3-thing  of  that  kind — and  made  the  budding  much  clieajjcr. 

Q. — And  then  3'ou  made  an  estimate  on  that? 

A. — Made  ail  estimate  on  that,  of  course;  that  is  what  I  thought  you 
were  becoming  mixed  about. 

Q. — What  was  that  estimate? 

A. — Somewhere  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  not 
far  from  that;   I  don't  recollect  the  exact  amount. 

Q. — Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  class  of  material  you  esti- 
mated to  put  into  that  budding? 

\- — 1  calculated  to  complete  the  fbundalif)n  of  stone,  and  the  su])cr- 
structureof  brick;  and  some  brick  walls,  and  some  wooden  partitions  in 
the  ])lace  of  brick  walls;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  exactly  whore  they  were 
now — the  j)artitions. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  estimate  for  concrete? 

A. — No,  sir;  no  concrete;  I  estimated  b}'  measurement  of  the  piece 
for  a  foundatic)n  of  stone;  I  have  no  exj)crience  in  concrete. 

Q. — Do  3011  know  the  cost  of  concrete  as  jnit  down? 

A. — I  don't;  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  the  pa])crs,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q. — Do  30U  know  the  quautitj'? 

A.— No,  I  do  not. 
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Q. — Did  3-on,  in  making  j-onr  estimate,  get  in  the  matter  of  lending 
the  budding  tliorougldy  wiiii  iron? 

A. — (\Ttainl3'. 

(^ — iJid  yon  estimate  foi*  a  first  class  building  througiioiit? 

A. — Certiiinl}-,  a  first  class  budding — or  the  same,  as  a  first  class  Inild- 
ing — onl}-  the  expense  was  lessened;  it  would  Lc  equally  as  strong  as 
first  class. 

Q. — What  quality  of  roof  did  you  estimate  for? 

A. — I  calculated  for  a  tin  roof,  1  think;  1  will  not  be  certain. 

Q.— What  quality  of  ijlass? 

A. — Well,  ordinary  glass — not  ]ilatc  glass;  we  generall}'  put  in   large 

windows  of  ciystal;  I  don't  ihink  I  went  into  detaUs  as  to  exactly 

the  kinds  of  glass. 

Q. — -Did  j^ou  estimate  for  wooden  floors? 

A. — Wooden  floors. 

Q. — Joisis  and  floors? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  what  it  called  for;  I  think  it  called  for 
that. 

Q. — Cannot  fireproof  floors  be  put  in,  in  \'our  opinion,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  as  now  drawn? 

A. — Of  course;  they  can  ]iut  in  brick  or  iron  in  ]ilace  of  wood. 

Q. —  What  do  3'ou  mean  b}'  the  plan  calling  for  wooden  floors? 

A. — I  think  tbat  is;  it  is  not  upon  the  plan,  for  joists  and  flooring. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  case? 

A. — 1  don't  recollect  now;  I  never  saw  the  specifications;  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  was  to  be. 

(J. — Do  you  know  whether  there  are  anj-  specifications  or  not? 

A. — I  sup])ose  there  are;  I  never  saw  any  general  specifications  accom- 
panying the  i)lans. 

Q. — An}-  budder,  I  suppose,  would  suppose  that  to  be  the  case. 

A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  in  making  your  estimate  take  into  consideration  the  use 
of  cement  in  the  brick  wall? 

A. — Certainly;  that  is  usual — to  use  cement;  I  never  made  out  any 
detailed  ])lan;  but  the  kind  of  material  that  would  be  used  ordinanly  in 
sucli  a  building. 

Q. — What  is  30ur  opinion  that  that  building  would  cost  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — The  way  it  was  modified? 

(^-Ycs. 

A. — 'l"wenty-five  cents;  I  would  contract  to  do  it  to  day.  upon  the 
modified  plan  which  I  liandcd  in,  lor  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Canavan — AVhat  is  that  answer? 

A — 1  would  contract  to  do  it,  and  I  would  like  the  job  to  erect  that 
luil  ling  tor  one  million  five  hundred  thousantl  dollars  in  accordance 
■wall  the  inoditied  plan  i  estimated  on;  I  stated  that  it  could  be  budt  for 
that;   I  am  a  builder,  and  1  would  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  that  job. 

Chairman  —  J)o  you  think  that  class  of  bndding  was  contemplated 
when  those  ])lans  were  adoi)ted? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir;  1  never  saw  the  specifications,  the  form  of 
instructions  in  regai-d  to  it;  I  don't  Unow  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

Q. — You  never  saw  the  printed  instructions  to  the  competing  archi-. 
tccts. 

A. — I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  them,  not  to  my  recollection,  unless 
I  might  have  read  them  in  the  daily  papers,  I  don't  recollect  about  that; 
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probably  if  they  were  there    I   might   have  read  them,  but   I  don't 
remember. 

Q. — Is  it  rot  a  fact  that  withont  specificatioDS  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  two  practical  men  to  estimate  alike? 

A. — Well,  they  ■would  estimate,  of  course,  what  was  the  usual  kind 
of  material  and  labor;  thej-  would  come  very  near;  I  don't  suppose  their 
bills  would  come  in  exacth'  alike,  that  is  not  hkely. 

Q. — Without  specifications  would  they  not  be  apt  to  vary  very  largely? 

A. — Certainl}-,  they  would  be  apt  to  varj-;  I  believe  you  will  corrobo- 
rate that  jourself.  We  arc  often  called  upon  to  estimate  upon  a  ])lan 
when  we  have  had  no  specifications;  I  have  made  an  estimate  with  you' 
and  we  ditiei'ed  very  much  in  regard  to  material. 

Chairman — I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have  never  been 
called  upon,  and  1  would  not  risk  reputation  so  far  as  to  make  an 
estimate  without  any  specification.s. 

The  Witness — With  all  due  respect  to  the  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
I  have  frequently  done  so,  and  so  have  manj*  others. 

Q. — You  made  an  estimate  for  the  State  ^Normal  School  Commis- 
sioners, did  3"ou  not? 

A. — I  believe  I  made  an  approximate  estimate  upon  that  also.  It  didn't 
take  me  but  a  few  hours. 

Q. — Your  estimate  upon  that  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

A. — I  made  an  estimate  at  two  hundred  and  tweutj'-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  came  so  high  that  I  sat  down  and  reduced  it  to  a  very  low 
rate  per  foot,  and  got  it  down  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
was  the  report  I  made  to  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  that  that  building  has  cost  that  amount  already? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

3rr.  Aldrich — 1  will  suggest  that  we  keep  right  to  this  matter  we  are 
investigating. 

Chairman — I  confess  it  is  a  little  outside;  but  I  want  to  test  the 
witness'  qualifications  to  make  an  estimate  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Aldrich — -Mr.  King  is  pretty  well  known  in  this  community. 

Chairman — Have  you  seen  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  on  the  City  Hall? 

A. — 1  have  never  seen  it;  I  have  never  been  there  since  it  was  com- 
menced. 

Q. — Can  j'ou  tell  the  committee  the  difference  in  cost  of  building  a 
rubble  wall  from  sheet  quarry  stone,  from  that  of  rubble  quarry? 

A.— No.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  about  that.  Sheet  quarry  is 
supposed  to  be  nearer  dimension  stone  than  rubble.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  ditforence  in  handling,  an  I  you  can  build  a  rubble  wall  with  it,  but 
the  stone  would  cost  more  in  the  first  place. 

Q. — You  stated  you  didn't  estimate  for  concrete? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to 
concrete  in  anywaj-.  except — 

Q. — (^interrupting) — Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  put  it  down  as  it  has 
been  put  down? 

A. —  I  don't  know  what  has  been  done.  One  reason  would  be,  that  it 
would  be  good  to  keep  out  dampness.  As  to  the  waj-  the}'  are  using 
that  kind  of  stone,  I  think  about  the  stone  that  they  have  there  is  better 
than  stones  of  that  shape.  It  is  not  dimension  stone,  I  believe;  but  all  I 
know  about  it  is  seeing  it  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  never  seen  them  as  they  are  put  down? 

A. — I  have  never  seen  them  at  all.     I  have  been  invited  to  go  there 
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several  times.     But  I  had  no  particular  call  to  go,  and  didn't  go;  there- 
fore I  have  never  seen  it. 

Q. — You  stated  that  you  Jidn't  estimate  the  concrete.  Did  you  deem 
it  neces.sary  to  have  concrete  there? 

A. — No;  except  as  to  those  reasons  I  have  stated — to  keep  out  the 
dampness,  perhaps,  from  rising  in  the  wall;  perhaps  it  would  be  good 
for  that.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  any  better  than  putting  it  in  the  sand. 
You  cannot  have  a  better  foundation  than  solid  sand;  that  is,  if  it  is  kept 
in  its  place. 

Q. — You  say  it  is  better  to  have  the  concrete  under  the  wall  to  keep 
the  dampness  down? 

A. — On  account  of  dampness  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q. — Is  it  an  improvement  to  cover  the  entire  space  under  the  walls? 

A. — Certainly;  in  that  respect  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
The  space  between  the  walls;  the  footings  of  the  walls,  you  mean? 

Q. — I  mean  all  the  spaces  between  the  walls;  in  the  rooms? 

A. — No;  I  don't  consider  that  it  would  do  any  good  there  particularly, 
unless  it  could  keep  the  dampness  out  of  that  area. 

Q. — Would  it  be  a  detriment? 

A. — No;  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It  might  keep  the  dampness 
out. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  the  Commissioners  adopted  j-our  modified  plan? 
•     A. — I  don't.     I  never  have  seen  it — never  have  seen  the  plan  since.     I 
supposed  of  course  ihe  architect  had  remodeled  it  somewhat  to  build  by. 
Of  coui'se  I  have  never  seen  that. 

Q. — What  compensation  did  you  get  for  that? 

A. —  For  which? 

Q. — Modifying  the  plans? 

A. — I  only  got  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  what  I  did.  I  didn't 
alter  the  plans,  mind  you;  I  onlj^  suggested  what  might  be  done. 

Q. — Well,  your  estimate,  as  based  upon  the  modified  plan  as  you  sug- 
gested; is  that  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is,  leaving  off  the  wings,  like  those  on  Me.Mlister 
street,  reducing  the  height  of  the  building,  taking  off  the  Mansard  roof, 
and  the  towers  and  statuary,  and  everything  like  ornamentation;  maUmg 
it  a  plain  building,  more  like  the  Capitol.  I  saw  the  outside  of  that 
once,  and  it  is  plain;  nothing  very  ornamental  there.  This  will  be  some- 
thirg  like  it. 

Mr.  Al'In'ch — What  clasp  of  buildings  do  you  mean  by  first  class? 

A. — Well;  to  be  first  class  as  far  as  they  go;  as  far  as  strength  is  con- 
cerned; material  and  workmanship. 

Q. — In  your  estimate,  did  you  calculate  on  the  Hall  of  Eecords  at  all? 

A. — Yes,  sii". 

Q — What  did  you  calculate  there  for  floors  and  roofs? 

A. — That  was  to  be  entirely  fireproof. 

(^. — Did  yonv  estimate  cover  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(}. — Twent^'-five  cents  a  foot  covered  that? 

A. — No;  I  think  it  was  thirl}'  cents.  I  think  so.  That  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  report  I  made;   whatever  I  i'ei)ortcd  to  them  at  that  time. 

(},. — You  think  you  estimated  that  at  thirty  cents? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Ckalrinan — Do  you  know  what  the  iMerchants'  Exchange  cost? 

A.— I  don't. 
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]\rr.  Al'In'ch — You  didn't  take  into  account  at  u'l  any  concrete  in  the 
fuundiilion?  , 

A.^Nn,  sir;  I  didn't  .i;'ivc  tliat  any  attention,  because  I  didn't  thinly  it 
•\voiil.l  cost  any  more.  I  (on't  recollect  that  anytliinfr  wiis  said  about 
concrete;  but  I  don't  think  it  woul  I  cost  any  more  lor  concrete  than 
stone.  The  c.\|)cnse  might  differ  a  little,  but  I  don't  tliink  tiie  difference 
would  be  a  great  deab  That  is,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  difference 
enough  to  talk  about. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  what  you  estimated  the  foundations  at?  We  have 
an  idea  given  to  us  as  to  about  what  the  foundation  will  cost,  a  certain 
number  of  feet  high? 

A. — Welb  I  didn't  make  any  estimation  for  tliat.  I  didn't  go  into 
detail  as  to  how  much  it  would  cust  for  a  solid  wall  per  foot,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  didn't  measure  it,  but  took  it  by  the  cubic  feet. 
The  Commissioners  were  in  a  iuiri-y  to  have  it  done,  and  there  were 
eight  ])lans  to  estimate.  I  think  it  took  about  a  month  before  I  got 
through  the  figures  to  estimate  what  the}'  could  be  built  lor  on  the  plans 
and  specifications. 

The  witness  here  read  from  the  mimitcs  of  the  Commission,  the 
report  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Johnston  as  to  the  estimated  cost,  as 
follows: 
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ESTIMATE  OF  COST  BY  EXPERTS  JOHXSTOX  AXD  KiyG— Continued. 

"XE    VILLZ    FAXO." 

693,750  feet  deducted  for  halls,  reduced  five  feet  in  width. 
2,429,368  feet  deducted  for  omitting  two  wings  on  McAllister  street  front. 

231,022  feet  deducted  for  leaving  off  all  towers. 
1,841,120  feet  deducted  for  leaving  off  Mansard  roof. 

210,778  feet  deducted  for  reducing  height  of  main  building  two  feet. 


5,506,038  feet. 


5,573,288  feet  at  twenty-five  cents |1,393,322 

829,440  feet  at  thirty  cents 248,832 

81,642,154 


5,573,288  feet  at  twenty  cents 81,114,657  60 

829,440  feet  at  thirty  cents 218,832  00 

81,363,489  60 


Omitted — All  towers  above  roof;  Mansard  roof;  two  wings  on  McAllister  street. 

"eubeka." 

Main  building,  leaving  off  towers  and  Mansard  roof,  reduced  to  6,451,428  feet $1,612,857 

Add  Hall  of  Records 181,641 


81,794,498 
Leave  out  Assembly  Hall 62,624 

§1,731,874 
Leave  out  McAllister  street  wing 546,644 

81,185,230 
Add  a  portion  of  wing,  say  Tax  Collector's  and  Assessor's  oflSce 223,860 

01,409,090 


Main  building  (towers  and  roof  only  deducted),  6,45], 428  feet,  at  twenty  cents  81,290,285  60 
feet  at  30  cents 181,641  00 


81,471,926  60 


Witness — I  find  it  overruns  what  I  said.     I  didn't  recollect  exactly. 

Mr.  Canavan — There  is  an  average  estimate  a  little  less  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

J/r.  Aldrich — Of  course  the  foundation  of  the  tower  is  not  estimated? 

A. — The  foundation  would  be  there  of  course.  We  didn't  alter  that. 
With  this  building  they  can  go  on  any  time  they  see  fit,  and  add  on  the 
two  wings  again,  and  -put  the  towers  on  and  the  Mansard  roof,  if  they 
want  to.  It  will  make  no  difterence  nor  alter  the  shape  of  the  founda- 
tion at  ail.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  know  how  they  are  building  it — 
whether  they  have  changed  that  plan  or  not.     I  have  never  seen  it. 

Q. — You  figured  on  what  you  considered  a  permanent  and  durable 
building? 

A. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  are  a  builder  by  profession? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  retired  from  the  business? 

A. — I  have  retired  from  the  business,  I  believe,  now. 

Q. — You  built  the  Bank  of  California? 

A. — Well,  I  have  only  done  the  carpenter  work  for  that. 

Q. — Did  you  build  the  Occidental  Hotel? 

A. — I  built  a  portion — this  second  extension.  1  didn't  build  the  first 
portion,  but  I  built  the  second  on  the  Montgomery  street  front,  and  I 
superintended  the  balance  of  it.  I  built  the  last;  that  runs  to  Sutter 
street. 

Q. — You  have  built  other  buildings  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  examined  these  plans  and  specifications  carefully? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  those  eight  plans. 

Q. — Did  you  know  any  architects  or  authors  of  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings at  the  time? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  who  they  were,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
know.  I  tried  to  refrain  from  that.  It  was  a  disagreeable  business  for 
me  any  way,  and  I  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman — Did  you  know  the  authors  of  the  various  plans? 

A. — No,  sir;  none  of  them.  I  found  out  before  I  got  through  whose 
plans  some  were,  because  some  came  and  told  me. 

Q. — Can't  you  tell  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  the  work  of  some  of  the 
architects  in  this  city? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  could  not;  I  thought  I  could  then;  I  went  in  and  took 
particular  pains  to  select  the  plans  that  I  supposed  belonged  to  certain 
men  and  I  didn't  make  a  hit  on  any  one. 

Chairman — I  think  I  could  tell. 

Mr.  Canavan — How  long  did  it  take  to  examine  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings? 

A. — Somewhere  about  a  month;  a  little  more  than  that,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  adopt  the  usual  waj'  of  estimating  the  cost? 

A. — Well,  in  approximating.  I  did  for  my  way;  I  don't  know  what  way 
others  may  have. 

Q. — I  think  you  said  you  would  undertake  to  contract  to  build  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  modified  plan  for  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — The  modification  of  Mr.  King? 

Mr.  Canavan — That  is  what  we  have  taken,  as  I  testified;  we  took  off 
what  Mr.  King  suggested;  the  Mansard  roof,  the  towers  and  wings,  and 
we  have  not  laid  concrete  for  the  wings. 

Chairman — I  think  you  said  that  concrete  could  bo  furnished  or  stone 
put  there  at  about  the  same  cost? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  or  I  would  not  object  to  building  with  brick  right  down 
in  the  sand. 

Q. — Brick  or  stone? 

A. — Brick  or  stone. 

Q. — The  difference  in  cost  would  be  very  little? 

A. — Not  a  great  deal,  I  think;  if  anj^thing,  stone  would  cost  the  most, 
a  little.  The  first  or  second  addition  of  the  Occidental  is  built  with 
stone  foundation,  and  the  third,  or  last,  is  built  with  brick  laid  on  the 
sand,  and  it  is  perfectly  solid.  You  cannot  compress  it  any  more  than 
you  can  water,  and  it  cannot  get  away.     The  reason  1  say  I  would  not 
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require  it  in  this,  is  because  it  is  so  far  from  the  street,  or  sewer,  I  don't 
see  any  chance  for  a  slide. 

Q. — Then  you  say  it  would  cost  about  the  same  thing? 

A. — No;  I  won't  say,  positively,  in  regard  to  that;  because  I  have  no 
experience  in  laying  concrete.  1  don't  know  any  building  in  this  city 
where  the  foundation  is  so  laid,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mint.  -There 
may  be  others,  but  I  don't  recollect.  iSTo  building  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  had  a  concrete  foundation. 

Q. — You  don't  know  but  that  a  stone  foundation  costs  more  than  con- 
crete?    Now,  do  you  not  believe  it  would? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would;  not  that  kind  of  rubble  stone  wall. 

Q. — Wouldn't  the  concrete  have  this  advantage  of  keeping  out 
dampness?. 

A. — I  said  before  that  it  would. 

Q. — How  many  plans  were  exhibited  there  that  would  admit  of  such 
a  modification  as  to  bring  the  amount  within  the  sum  named  by  the 
Legislature? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  was  any.  The  reason  why  you  could  reduce 
this  by  cutting  otf  its  wings  was,  that  there  were  assembly  rooms,  for 
instance,  and  extra  Court  rooms  that  could  be  dispensed  with  in  this 
plan,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  in  any  of  the  others. 

Q. — This  plan  could  be  modified  without  marring  the  symmetry, 
utility,  and  stability  of  the  building? 

A. — Tes,  sir;  cutting  off  the  wings  didn't  destroy  the  architecture  of 
the  building. 

Q. — Nor  its  stability? 

A.^No,  certainly  not.  Because  it  left  the  same  foundation  it  had 
before,  except  that  it  didn't  cover  so  much  space. 

Q. — You  have  not  seen  the  stone  as  it  is  being  put  down  at  present? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  not  been  near  the  concern,  or  seen  it.  I  saw  the 
notice  of"  No  Admittance,"  and  I  didn't  attempt  to  go  in. 

Q. — Don't  you  believe  that  with  cement  the  wall  is  as  well  bedded  as 
if  laid  in  sand? 

A. — They  are  not  so  apt  to  lay  that  irregular  shaped  rock  down  on  a 
smooth  surface — they  don't  get  the  crevices  filled  as  well. 

Q. — But  if  they  are  well  shaped  stones? 

A. — Well,  of  course,  if  you  have  to  bed  them,  you  can  lay  it  down  on 
anything  with  a  bed  of  mortar. 

Q. — Did  anybody  ever  give  you  a  pamphlet  relating  to  this  matter  of 
investigation,  or,  at  least,  to  certain  charges  made  against  the  Commis- 
sioners, signed,  "Pro  Bono  Publico?  " 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  handed  it  to  J'ou? 

A. — Mr.  Nunan,  builder. 

Q. — Edward  Nun-au? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AYas  he  distributing  it? 

A. — No;  he  told  me  he  was  not  distributing  it.  He  handed  it  to  me 
in  a  kind  of  joking,  casual  way,  and  said:  "  I  hear  they  are  giving  you 
the  devil,"  or  something  like  that.  I  asked  what  it  was,  and  he  handed 
me  that  pamphlet.  I  saw  it  criticised  me  pretty  severely.  He  wanted 
me  to  reply  to  it  through  the  papers.  I  told  him  if  anybody  made  a 
communication  and  signed  it,  and  published  it  in  the  papers,  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  reply;  and  I  considered  this  an  anonymous 
communication,  and  I  should  take  no  notice  of  it. 
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Q. — But  if  a  responsible  person  had  signed  his  name,  you  would  have 
noticed  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Nunan  have  many  of  these  in  his  possession? 

A. — Well,  he  had  a  number.  I  didn't  open  any  more,  of  course.  I 
should  think  he  had  half  a  dozen.  I  know  I  gave  that  one  away,  and 
went  to  him  for  a  second  one  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  Then  he  made  the 
remark  that  he  was  not  distributing  them,  and  wanted  me  to  understand 
that.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  or  who  wrote  it,  or  anything 
about  it. 

Q. — Are  you  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Commissioner  on  the  pro- 
posed Board  of  Public  Works? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  j^ou  ever  heard  your  name  mentioned  in  that  connection? 

A. — I  have  several  times.  I  understood  it  was  in  the  paper  the  other 
day.     I  didn't  see  it,  however.     Parties  have  spoken  to  me. 

Q. — By  whom  have  you  heard  that  your  name  was  mentioned  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works? 

A. — Well,  I  heard  several. 

Q. — Will  you  name  some  of  them? 

A. — I  think  Mr.  McCullough,  the  Chairman,  mentioned  it  to  me  one 
day.  1  think  he  asked  me  one  day,  or  said:  "You  are  a  candidate,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.  I  told  him  no,  I  was  not  a-candidate:  that  my 
name  had  been  used  without  my  knowledge. 

Chairman — I  will  state  that  several  had  spoken  to  me,  as  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, in  his  favor,  and  I  asked  him  if  tie  was  a  candidate  for  that  position. 
Ho  said:  "No."     That  is  all  that  passed. 

Mr.  Aldrich  objected  to  this  line  of  inquiry  as  irrelevant. 

Chairman — I  hope  Mr.  Canavan  will  bring  all  of  this  out.  I  don't  wish 
to  be  implicated  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Canavan — Be  good  enough  to  state  the  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  rather  a  pri- 
vate affair  between  Mr.  McCullough  and  me.  There  was  no  privacy 
about  it.  It  was  a  remark — a  certain  remark.  I  don't  think  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  case. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  confidential  about  it? 

A. — No.  It  was  merely  a  casual  remark.  We  spoke  about  it  as 
others  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.-rBe  good  enough  to   tell  us  what  it  was? 

A. — Well,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  a  candidate?  I  told  him  "No."  He 
spoke  of  my  name  having  been  used;  or  that  parties  had  spoken  to  him. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  mentioned  any  one,  or  said  he  had  heard  of  it. 
I  don't  recollect. 

Q. — Did  he  toll  you,  or  ask  you,  in  case  you  would  be  appointed  a 
Commissioner,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  architect  you 
would  appoint? 

A. — Yes;  he  did  say  something  about  that.     He  did  say  that. 

Chairman — What  is  that? 

Mr.  Canavan — He  says  that  you  told  him,  in  case  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  and  othei'S  to  know  what 
architect  the  Board  of  Public  Works  would  nominate  or  appoint. 

Chairman — I  deny  asking  any  such  question. 

Mr.  Canavan — Mr.  King  swears  you  did. 
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Witness — No,  I  have  not  said  that  yet.  That  question  has  not  been 
asked  me. 

Chairman — Everything  I  .said  I  am  perfectly  ■willing  should  come  out. 

Mr.  Canavan — Of  course.     Please  tell  us. 

Witness — Ask  your  question  and  I  will  answer  it.  But  I  have  not 
said  that  yet. 

3Ir.  Canavan — Was  anything  said  about  the  architect? 

A. — Mr.  McCullough  asked  me  whom  I  would  be  in  favor  of,  I  think — 
I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words — who  I  would  be  in  favor  of  for 
architect  of  the  Board.  1  told  him  I  didn't  know;  but  if  I  should  hap- 
pen to  be  appointed  upon  that  Board  anywhere,  or  where  it  would  come 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  appoint  an  architect,  I  had  no  particular  one 
in  view,  or  had  no  favoritism — something  like  that.  He  didn't  say  he 
should  want  me  to  vote  for  any  one  in  particular,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  that  I  recollect  of.     I  know  he  did  not. 

Chairman — I  would  state  here  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
and  also  every  one  present,  that  before  I  vote  for  any  member  of  that 
Board,  I  shall  wish  to  know  of  his  qualifications  for  judging  of  the  qual- 
ifications of  an  architect  to  be  selected  by  that  Board. 

Witness — I  took  it  that  one  reason  why  he  asked  the  question  Avas  that 
he  thought  I  might  have  some  particular  favorite,  and  if  so,  he  would 
like  to  know  it;  I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  wrong  at  the  time 
in  his  asking  the  question — in  appointing  a  man  he  would  naturally  like 
to  know — I  should,  certainly. 

Mr.  Aldrich — We  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  whatever;  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  and  Mr.  ChairnAn,  or  Mr.  Canavan,  but  I  submit  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman — It  is  a  public  matter;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  it; 
I  have  got  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  shall  perform  it. 

Witness — So  far  as  that  appointment  is  concerned,  I  could  not  accept 
the  position;  if  I  did,  I  would  have  to  resign;  I  could  not  hold  it,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to. 

Here  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  half-past  one  o'clock. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PATEICK  CEEIGHTON. 
Patrick  Creighton  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Street  contractor;  and  I  have  been  overseer  for  the  Government 
on  Alcatraz  Island,  for  some  time. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  concrete  work — laying  concrete  work? 

A. — That  was  my  business  on  the  Island,  sir — superintending  con- 
crete. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  there? 

A. — Eight  months. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  or  examined  the  concrete  in  the  new  City  Hall 
work? 
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A. — I  saw  them  making  it  once;  and  I  went  again,  and  I  would  not 
be  allowed  to  enter;  they  had  a  keeper  at  the  gate,  and  would  not  allow 
me  in. 

Q. — In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  that  that  is  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

A. — In  the  manner  of  preparing  it  to  put  it  down;  and  in  making  the 
concrete  for  the  Government,  we  had  to  clean  the  stone  and  screen  them 
all  befoi'e  they  were  mixed  up;  it  ought  to  be  screened.  I  was  instructed 
by  Captain  Elliott  not  to  allow  any  clay  to  go  in  with  the  concrete — that 
it  would  affect  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Q. — Now,  what  you  saw  of  the  work  at  the  City  Hall,  was  it  done  as 
you  would  do  the  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — In  what  respect  does  it  differ? 

A. — "Well,  it  would  not  mix  properly,  to  answer  that,  and  there  was 
too  much  clay,  too  much  dirt  mixed  with  the  stone. 

Q. — How  did  the  workmen  on  the  Government  work  lay  the  concrete 
for  Government  buildings? 

A. — We  lay  it  in  about  six-inch  layers  in  thickness,  and  ram  it  down 
after  it  is  laid. 

Q. — How  long  experience  have  you  had  in  working  the  concrete? 

A. — Eight  months  that  I  was  at  work  at  Alcatraz  under  instructions 
from  Captain  Elliott,  or  Major  Elliott,  of  the  engineer  department. 

Q. — From  the  experience  you  have  had  in  concrete  work,  can  you 
give  an  opinion  of  the  concrete  work  at  the  City  Hall,  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  now  being  done? 

A. — It  is  from  the  experience  I  had  with  the  Government  that  I 
founded  the  bid  I  proposed  for  this  work;  I  calculated  to  make  the  con- 
crete as  we  made  it  for  the  Government,  to  build  this  foundation  with. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  stone  work? 

A. — No,  I  never  had  in  stone  work,  I  never  done  any  stone  work. 

Q. — What  amount  of  cement  is  used,  in  Government  work,  to  a  square 
foot  of  concrete? 

A. — Well,  that  was  less  there;  a  barrel  of  cement  made  about  thirty- 
two  feet;  for  the  Government  used  lime  mortar  and  beach  gravel  and 
stone,  mixed  with  broken  stone,  and  a  barrel  made  about  thirty-two  feet 
of  concrete. 

Q. — AVhat  kind  of  cement  did  you  use? 

A. — Both  Eosedalo  and  Benicia. 

Q. — Which  is  considered  best? 

A. — The  Eosedale  cement  was  the  best;  that  was  considered  the  best. 
Benicia  cement  had  to  be  worked  very  quick,  and  we  had  to  work  very 
fast  in  mixing  and  turning  it. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — I  would  like  to  ask,  in  using  Benicia  cement  would  it  do 
to  tamp? 

A. —  VVc  did;  we  always  rammed  it. 

Q. — Wasn't  one  objection  ta  that  because  it  sot  too  quick  for  tamping? 

A. — I  never  was  allowed  to  set  any  cement  without  having  to  ram  it — 
Benicia  or  Ilosedale.  But  wo  had  need  to  work  Benicia  cement  a  great 
deal  quicker  than  we  had  the  other. 

Mr.  Canavan — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  concrete  business? 

A. — Eight  months  for  tho  Government  at  Alcatraz  Island.  That  is 
all,  sir. 

Q. — You  were  the  working  Superintendent  there? 
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A. — I  was  Superintendent. 

Q.— What  was  the  concrete  made  there  for? 

A. — Foundations  for  batteries  to  strengthen  the  parajset  wall. 

Q. — Foundations  for  guns — and  heavy  guns? 

A. — Yes;  heavy  guns. 

Q. — "Where  a  hair's  breadth  of  variation  would  throw  a  gun  out  of 
plumb,  would  it  not? 

A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — Pretty  fine  work  was  done  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q. — It  is  not  a  rough  concrete  like  ours  at  all? 

A. — No;  that  was  fine  gravel  and  broken  stone. 

Q. — The  very  finest? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  experince  in  putting  in  rough  concrete  foundations 
for  buildings? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  no  experience  at  all  in  that? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  are  not  a  competent  witness  to  speak  upon  that 
concrete?     You  don't  consider  yourself  competent? 

A. — I  consider  myself  capable  to  make  a  concrete  according  to  speci- 
fications. 

Q. — But  you  don't  consider  yourself  competent  in  regard  to  rough 
concrete?     You  have  have  no  experience? 

A. — No  experience. 

Q. — You  have  no  experience  of  that  kind? 

A. — That  is  all  the  concrete  I  ever  built. 

Q. — You  have  no  experience  in  this  kind  of  work? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  kind  it  is;  the  siJecifications  called  for  first 
class. 

Q. — You  had  no  experience  in  such  concrete  as  goes  under  large 
buildings?     Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  kind? 

A. — I  never  built  any  concrete,  except  on  the  island. 

Q.— What  proportions  of  materials  did  you  use  in  the  concrete  there 
under  your  superintending  officer? 

A. — Well,  we  used  about  twenty  of  fine  gravel — beach  gravel. 

Q. — Twenty  cubic  feet? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  about  twenty  feet  to  eighty  feet  of  broken 
stone;  I  am  not  sure.     It  was  twenty  or  eighteen. 

Q. — You  are  not  perfectly  sure  of  the  proportions? 

A. — No;  not  now. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LOEENZO  D.  SAWYER. 
Lorenzo  D.  Sawyer,  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

The  Chairman — What  conversation  have  you  had,  if  any,  with  the 
Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  City  Hall? 

A. — Well,  the  only  conversation  I  have  ever  had  was  with  regard  to 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  plan  before  the  specifications  were  drawn. 
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I  believe  the  Commissioners  employed  some  architects  to  assist  them — 
3Ir.  Williams,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Wright;  and  there  was  some  suggestion 
made  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  National  Courts  as  well  as 
the  State  Courts,  if  it  could  be  done,  as  the  Government  had  no  building 
here  and  was  obliged  to  pay  rent,  and  I  suggested  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  Courts  as  near  together  as  convenient.  I  had  no  authority, 
however,  I  stated,  to  make  any  engagement  upon  the  subject;  but  in  all 
probability  they  would  require  additional  accommodations  for  the  State 
Courts  hereafter,  and  any  estra  provision  they  might  make  for  the 
United  States  Courts  at  this  time  might  be  wanted  for  State  Courts  when 
the  districts  should  be  increased  as  the  city  enlarged,  and  they  required 
an  additional  number  of  Courts.  And  with  reference  to  that  idea  the 
architects  called  upon  me  to  see  what  suggestions  I  had  to  make  with 
reference  to  building,  or  with  reference  to  jDroviding  these  extra  rooms. 
They  requested  me  to  make  some  general  suggestions  that  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  specifications.  This  was  before  any 
notice  was  given.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  architects  uj^on  that 
subject,  and  I  suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  first  and  great  con- 
sideration in  my  judgment  in  this  city  was  to  so  arrange  their  building 
that  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  air;  direct  sunlight.  I 
suggested  that  according  to  my  exjjei'ience  1  had  never  been  in  anyplace 
where  I  thought  sunlight  and  air  were  of  so  much  consequence  as  in  this 
citj';  and  in  these  rooms,  to  be  kept  for  public  oflices,  I  thought  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  consideration,  that  the  building  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  direct  sunlight  and  air.  Then 
I  made  a  suggestion  also  with  reference  to  the  Court  rooms,  as  to  how 
light  should  enter  the  rooms  so  as  to  furnish  the  most  desirable  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  I  made  a  further  suggestion  as  to  the  character  of  rooms  that 
would  be  required  by  them  for  the  State  Courts  and  the  national  Courts, 
if  they  should  conclude  to  accommodate  them  for  the  time  being.  I 
stated  to  them  that  I  had  had  some  experience,  having  occupied  the 
position  of  District  Judge  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Twelfth 
District;  and  in  the  room  I  occupied  there  were  many  inconveniences; 
and  I  made  such  suggestions  as  my  experience  had  suggested  to  me 
upon  those  points.  I  also  suggested  the  number  of  rooms  that  would  be 
required  for  the  national  Courts,  in  case  they  should  conclude  to  accom- 
modate them.  They  took  this  memorandum.  I  don't  recollect  that  I 
had  any  further  conversation  after  that  until  the  plans  were  presented 
and  placed  in  the  rooms  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  for  exhibition,  and  I 
believe  tickets  were  issued  to  certain  prominent  citizens,  inviting  them 
to  come  and  inspect  them.  Among  others  I  received  a  ticket,  and  I 
went  frequently  and  studied  the  various  plans.  The  only  other  conver- 
sation I  had  in  regard  to  these  matters  was  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
which  of  the  plans  in  my  view  was  best  adapted  to  the  purijoscs  for 
which  the  building  was  designed. 

Q. — Were  these  suggestions  made  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Laver? 

A. — I  never  saw  Mr.  Laver  to  this  day.  He  is  a  stranger  to  mc.  I 
never  heard  of  him  until  after  his  bid  was  acceiitcd;  never  made  his 
acquaintance;  never  saw  him.  These  suggestions  were  made  before  the 
advertisements  for  plans  were  made.  They  were  made  to  tliose  archi- 
tects who  were  employed  to  assist  the  Commissioners  in  drawing  their 
specifications  to  submit  to  the  competition  of  architects.     The  architect 
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whose  plans  were  adopted  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  I  never  heard 
his  name  even  until  after  the  jjlau  was  accepted;  and  never  met  him  to 
this  day.  I  don't  know  him  jjersonally  now.  I  simply  know  him  by 
name.  . 

Q. — 1  didn't  hear  your  statement.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to 
the  modification  of  the  plans  after  they  were  adojited. 

A. — Xo,  sir;  this  was  jirior  to  the  proposals  to  architects  to  compete 
in  furnishing  the  plans.  I  have  had  no  conversations,  I  think,  with 
reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  jjlans  since  the  general  design  was 
adopted.  I  believe  I  understand — 1  don't  know  that  this  is  correct — 
that  they  have  omitted  the  accommodations  .for  the  National  Courts 
entirely.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  I  don't  think 
I  have  had  any  conversation  with  the  Commissioners  since  they  awarded 
the  plan.  If  I  did,  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  may  possibly  have  had  some 
slight  conversation;  but  if  so,  I  don't  remember  it  now.  I  think  my 
conversations  were  all  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  that  was  finally 
adoj^ted.  It  may  be  that  I  have  seen  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  he 
has  stated  to  me  that  they  have  omitted  the  accommodations  for  the 
National  Courts.  If  so,  that  is  about  the  substance  of  it,  I  think.  If  1 
have  had  any  conversation,  if  it  were  suggested  to  me,  I  could  probably 
recollect  it. 

2Tr.  Canavan — Tou  have  had  none  with  me. 

WltnefiS — I  studied  the  plans  as  jii-esented  very  frequently,  and  studied 
them  carefully;  but,  for  some  reason,  I  never  saw  the  Commissioners 
there.  I  saw  the  Secretary,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 
streets,  and  suggested  the  i:)lans  that  I  preferred ;  those  plans  that  embod- 
ied the  principal  essential,  or  ideas  that  I  thought  essential,  in  a  building 
of  this  character.  I  certainly  expressed  my  views  to  the  Secretary;  and 
I  think  likely  to  the  Commissioners,  some  of  them,  in  the  street,  and 
indicated  my  idea  as  to  which  embodied  the  most  of  the  elements  desir- 
able in  a  building  of  that  kind.  I  had  a  very  decided  oj^inion  upon  that 
subject,  after  careful  study,  and  I  think,  I  am  sure,  I  communicated 
my  idea  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  .Commissioners;  but  if  so,  it 
was  when  I  met  them  in  the  street. 

Q. — In  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  the  material  at  all? 

A. — I  knew  nothing  about  the  cost;  I  don't  think  my  own  judgment 
would  be  good  on  that,  because  I  knew  nothing  about  it;  it  would  be  a 
very  wild  estimate,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  jjlans  at  all  eligible  could 
be  built  for  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  though  1  knew 
nothing  about  that;  I  never  knew  a  public  building  to  be  built  for  any- 
thing like  the  estimated  cost;  and  I  don't  think  any  of  those  jjlans  at 
all  eligible,  could  be  built  for  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
As  I  said  before,  my  judgment  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  on 
that  jjojnt;  I  made  no  estimate,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  making  an 
estimate  if  I  should  have  attempted  it;  it  is  not  in  my  line  at  all;  I 
thought  I  knew  something  about  what  was  wanted,  and  to  that  extent 
I  expressed  m.j  opinion. 

Mr.  Canavan — Do  you  remember  coming  to  the  Commissioners'  office, 
over  Kelly  &  Donahue's  building,  with  Judge   Dwindle  and  J.  P.  Hoge? 

A. — I  do,  yes,  sir;   before  the  instructions;  I  remember  it  veiy  well. 

Q. — You  kindly  assisted  us? 

A. — Yes;  so  far  as  any  suggestions  were  made  to  my  mind,  I  made 
them. 
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Q. — In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  Courts  and  the  auditorium? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  made  suggestions  upon  every  point  I  thought  myself 
competent  to  jiass  judgment  upon  at  that  tinje. 

Q. — You  recollect,  also,  that  the  Commissioners  sent  you,  with  many 
other  respectable  citizens,  amateurs,  and  experts,  tickets  to  examine  the 
plans? 

A. — I  do,  yes,  sir;  I  went  in  daily,  for  a  long  time. 

Q. — Two  months,  nearly. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  during  the  time  that  they  were  there. 

Q. — Two  or  three  months? 

A. — I  think  I  received  the  ticket  very  soon  after  the  plans  were  sus- 
pended, and  went  there  almost  daily  until  the  plans  were  taken  away; 
examined  them  thoroughly;  selected  the  first,  generally,  and  then  com- 
pared the  plans  I  liked  best  very  thoroughly. 

Q. — You  examined  them  thoroughly? 

A. — I  did;  I  sj^ent  many  hours  there. 

Q. — You  saw,  of  course,  the  adopted  design? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  adopted  plan  arranged  with  due  regard  to  air  and  sun- 
light, which  you  thought  essential? 

A. — I  think  it  was;  I  think  in  that  one  particular  it  was  superior  to 
any  one  of  the  plans  presented.  There  were  two  general  classes  of 
buildings  there  in  the  plans.  There  were  three  on  the  plan  of  that 
adopted;  a  certain  general  ground  plan;  that  is,  a  certain  general  front, 
and  which  were  very  well  arranged;  one,  I  think,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Sunlight;  "  one  "Eureka,"  and  the  other  signature  "  Ne  Vile  Fano,"  I 
think  the  one  finally  adopted.  Those  were  all  well  arranged  for  these 
essential  particulars.  As  to  these  three,  after  careful  examination,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  under  the  signature  of  "  Ne  Vile 
Fano  "  was  the  best — corresponded  to  the  views  I  entertained.  There 
was  another  class  with  another  different  ground  plan.  There  were 
three  or  four  of  those  that  attracted  my  attention.  There  was  one,  I 
am  not  positive  of  the  motto,  I  think  "  Dextra  Fidcque,"  that  struck  me 
as  the  best  on  that  plan.  But  aside  from  these  essential  qualities  of 
direct  sunlight  and  air,  I  thought  that  was  the  best  worked  out  in  detail 
of  any  one  in  the  whole  set;  displayed  a  high  form  and  degree  of  skill 
and  judgment;  and  that  in  the  arrangement  for  convenience  and  comfort, 
aptness,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  The  only  fault  I  found  with  that 
was  the  direct  want  of  sunlight  and  air.  There  were  a  number  of  cards 
there,  and  I  saw  several  plans  showing  how  the  light  would  strike;  the 
angles  it  would  come  at  different  hours  of  the  day;  but  after  all,  from 
my  experience,  notwithstanding  in  theory  there  appeared  an  abundance 
of  sunlight  and  air,  yet  they  were  lacking  of  that  direct  unobstructed 
admission  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  I  thoiiglit  cssenLia!  in  a  building 
of  this  kind  in  this  city.  Of  course,  in  all  of  tiiesc  there  would  be  some 
change  1  would  suggest  in  the  location  of  some  of  the  ditlercnt  offices, 
but  as  a  whole  that  particular  plan  I  thought  admirable  generally,  for 
convenience;  that  is,  the  "  JJextra  Fideque  "  plan. 

Q. — You  think  the  "  Ne  Vile  Fano "  plan  preferable  for  air  and 
sunlight? 

A. — I  thought  that  presented  those  features  in  the  most  perfect  and 
eminent  degree,  and  1  thought  that  very  essential  and  desirable. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  plan  adopted  was  more  suitable  for  a  design 
than  tlioso  made  on  a  square  location?  , 
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A. — I  thought  so.  If  any  one  doubts  the  desirability  of  sunlight, 
unobstructed  by  cloud,  let  him  go  in  any  month  of  the  year  in  San 
Francisco  into  the  law  library  and  undertake  to  go  through  a  month  in 
that  room  without  fire,  or  with  all  the  fire  they  can  build  in  the  fire- 
places at  either  end,  and  you  will  see  the  necessity.  Let  them  spend  a 
month  with  all  the  fire  they  can  build.  That  has  a  large  number  of 
windows  on  two  stories  and  a  large  open  court  south  of  it,  but  after  all 
it  is  cold,  cheerless,  and  uncomfortable  in  the  room.  I  think  that 
anybody  who  will  spend  a  month  there,  though  he  may  pick  out  the 
warmest  month  in  the  year,  will  be  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  that 
feature  in  a  public  building  of  this  character.  That  is  a  room  very  well 
exposed  for  a  room  fronting  on  an  open  court,  and  the  court  is  a 
broad  one  and  two  stories  of  windows  in  it.  Any  one  who  has  occujiied 
an  office  upon  the  north  side  of  a  building  in  a  narrow  street  in  this  city 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  that  feature  also. 

Q, — From  your  examination  of  the  plans  and  designs  did  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  desirous  of  adopting  the  very  best  plans? 

A. — I  think  so,  as  well  as  I  could  judge. 

Q, — You  spent  some  hours  every  day  during  those  three  months? 

A. — Some  time  nearly  every  day;  I  either  stojaped  there  as  I  went  up 
in  the  morning — residing  a  little  way  off,  on  Sutter  street — or  visited 
during  the  day;  I  would  go  down  and  stop  there  as  I  was  going  to  the 
library,  almost  every  day  during  the  time  the  plans  were  suspended. 

Q. — Your  opinion  was  that  the  "  Ne  Vile  Fano  "  was  the  best  plan? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  thought  so;  I  had  no  possible  interest  in  it;  I  thought 
it  embraced  all  the  features,  as  I  said  before;  if  it  were  not  for  that  par- 
ticular essential  element  of  direct  sunlight  from  the  unobstructed  rays 
of  the  sun,  directly  upon  the  rooms,  in  as  many  rooms  as  possible,  the 
"Dextra  Fideque "  was,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  and  thoroughly 
worked  out;  aside  from  that  one  essential  feature,  the  plan  called  "Sun- 
light" had  very  many  excellent  features,  particularly  as  to  light  and  air, 
and  other  excellent  features;  I  saw,  also,  the  one  entitled  "Eureka;" 
these  were  on  the  general  ground  plan,  the  same  as  the  one  adopted, 
that  is,  they  adopted  that  particular,  peculiar  frontage  which  enabled 
them  to  got  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  greater  number  of  rooms 
than  those  of  the  other  general  jjlan. 

Q. — Have  you  conversed  with  the  Commissioners  since  the  award? 

A. — T  don't  recollect  that  I  have  seen  any  of  them;  I  don't  know  that 
I  have. 

Q — In  your  examination  of  those  2olans  did  you  examine  the  i:)lan8 
that  refer  to  the  accommodation  of  city  officers  as  well  as  Courts? 

A. — I  did,  yes,  sir;  I  examined  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
accommodation  of  every  officer,  from  the  highest  down,  very  carefully; 
as  I  said  before,  there  is  none  of  the  plans  probably,  but  what  I  should 
suggest  some  changes,  though,  perhaps,  they  might  not  be  improve- 
ments, but  changes  in  some  particular;  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
general  plan. 

Q. — If  the  wings  containing  the  United  (States  Court  rooms  were 
struck  off"  how  then  would  it  compare  with  the  other  plans? 

A. — I  should  prefer  it  if  it  could  be  built  for  the  same  money. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SAMUEL  H.  DWINELLB. 
Samuel  H.  Dwinelle  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Question — Yom  are  Judge  of  one  of  the  District  Courts? 

A. — I  am  Judge  of  the  Fifteenth  District  Court. 

Q. — Please  state  to  the  committee  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
you  had  with  the  City  Hall  Commissioners,  if  any,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  various  plans  that  were  before  them  for  adoption. 

A. — I  could  not  give  it  in  detail. 

Q. — The  substance  of  it? 

A. — Well,  the  substance  was  this :  I  was  called  upon  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers to  call  and  look  at  the  plans  in  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  Court 
rooms,  and  the  different  offices  connected  with  the  Courts — the  library 
room,  the  Judges  rooms — in  reference  to  the  library  room  and  the  offices 
generally,  of  the  city.  I  gave  them  my  views  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  rooms  connected  with  the  Courts — the  size  of  the  rooms 
and  the  height,  with  reference  to  air,  and  ventilation,  and  sunlight. 
I  think,  on  the  suggestions  that  were  given  by  Judge  Sawyer  and  myself, 
the  locations  were  somewhat  changed. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  spoke  to  them  before  the  award  of  the  Commis- 
Bioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  1  don't  think  I  have  had  any  conversation  with  them 
since  the  contracts  wei'e  given. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  going  to  the  Commissioners'  office  with  Judge 
Sawyer  and  Mr.  Hoge? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  were  there  on  one  occasion. 

Q. — What  was  your  business  there? 

A. — In  reference  to  the  library  and  Court  rooms;  to  examine  plans 
and  specifications,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  rooms — the  height 
of  the  wall  and  all  that — changes  in  reference  to  the  location,  light,  and 
locality. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  sec  the  instructions  to  ai-chitects  afterwards? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  that  embody  your  suggestions? 

A. — Whether  to  the  full  extent  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q. — They  did  so  far  as  the  Courts  were  concerned? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Commissioners,  in  issuing  the  i^amphlot,  embodied  your  sug- 
gestions substantially? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  in  very  many  particulars;  possibly  in  all;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  as  to  that. 

Q. — Did  you  visit  the  jilans  and  designs  when  they  were  susi)eudcd 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  Hall? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  them  critically? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  3^ou  examine  them  at  all? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  generally,  not  particularly;  I  Iiad  a  friend  witli  me. 

Q. — Was  your  friend  a  Judge? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — I  mean  a  Judge  of  Courts.     Do  you  think  yourself  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  uj^on  the  subject? 

A. — I  had  rather  state  facts  and  let  you  judge.     I  have  been  about 
Courts  and  Court  rooms  since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Q. — I  mean  in  regard  particularly  to  the  "  Ne  Vile  Fano." 

A. — I  suppose  it  has  adopted  our  plans;  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
the  most  light. 

Q. — This  "  Ne  Yile  Fano  "  admitted  the  greatest  amount  of  air  and 
light? 

A. — I  thought  so. 

Q. — Did  you  not  think  it  the  best  plan? 
.    A.— I  did. 

Chairman — Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  that  plan? 

A. — I  did  not;  I  don't  consider  myself  competent  to  judge  in  regard  to 
those  things. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CALYIN  BEOWN. 
Calvin  Brown  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — Civil  engineer. 

Question — Have  you  had  any  exj)erience  in  putting  down  concrete  for 
buildings? 

A. — Considerable. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  concrete  as  put  down  by  the  City  Hall  Com-- 
mission ers  in  the  City  Hall  building? 

A. — I  have,  sir. 

Q. — How  does  that  compare  with  the  work  that  you  have  done? 

A. — It  compares  very  favorably.  That  is,  I  call  it  very  fair  concrete — 
as  good,  perhaps,  as  I  should  expect  to  make  myself  with  materials  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

Q. — Has  your  work  been  confined  principally  to  Government  work? 

A. — Not  altogether. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  that  the  stone  for  concrete  should  he  clean? 

A. — Of  course  it  always  should  be  clean — wai'-y  free  from  any  clayey 
matters,  or  loomy  matters.     It  is  preferable  to  have  it  so. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  material  used  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  clean? 

A. — I  saw  some  of  it  that  looked  a  little  dusty. 

Q. — I  will  ask  your  opinion  as  to  tlie  necessity  of  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  building  with  concrete? 

A. — A  very  heavy  building,  perhaps,  like  that,  I  might  cover  the  whole 
foundation  with  concrete.  Perhaps  in  the  estimation  of  a  good  many 
builders  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  area. 

Q. — Ordinarily,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  would  cover  the  whole 
foundation? 

A.— I  think  I  would;  but  for  a  building  like  that,  there  are  some 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  a  solid  foundation  over  the  whole 
surlace  of  the  work.     It  is  favorable  for  alterations  you  may  make. 
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Chairman — Are  there  any  disadvantages? 

A. — Nothing  but  expense,  that  I  can  conceive  of,  in  a  locality  like 
that. 

Q. — For  instance,  if  there  are  spaces  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  the 
building  should  settle,  would  not  that  belly  up? 

A. — The  way  I  look  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  is  this:  generally,  I  use 
it  to  cover  a  compressible  soil,  that  is,  a  soil  in  which  the  foundation  of 
the  building  might  settle,  and  the  advantages  of  spreading  over  the 
whole  area  with  a  good,  solid,  heavy  body  of  concrete  would  be  that  it 
would  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  greater  or  less,  the  action  or  move- 
ment of  the  stratum  below. 

Q. — It  would  have  that  effect  if  the  concrete  foundation  were  placed 
only  under  the  walls  of  the  building,  would  it  not-? 

A. — It  might;  if  there  was  a  tendency  to  settle  anywhere,  it  might  in 
this  uncovered  space  have  a  chance  to  rise.  So  far  as  the  extent  of  com- 
pactness and  solidity  of  the  concrete  is  concerned,  to  that  extent  it 
would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  movement  surrounding  the  area. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  put  concrete  over  it  in  that  way  to  sup- 
port the  walls  of  the  building,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  concrete  will 
have  the  effect  to  prevent  any  lateral  movement  of  the  material  that 
might  take  place.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  harm — in  fact,  I  think  it  is 
an  advantage,  on  the  whole,  in  such  a  building  as  that — to  cover  over 
the  whole  si^ace.     That  is  my  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  would  it  be  necessary  in  that 
building,  considering  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  use 
what  is  called  the  Foye  patent  in  binding? 

A. — I  don't  know  that  I  know  what  the  Foye  patent  is,  especially.  I 
believe,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  an  arrangement  of  iron  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  building,  so  as  to  obviate  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
That  is  what  I  understand  the  Foye  patent  to  be. 

Q. — In  using  that,  it  should  be  commenced  with  the  commencement  of 
the  building,  from  the  concrete  up,  should  it  not? 

A. — Well,  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  throughout  the  building;  but  if 
the  foundations  were  composed  of  \qyj  large  stones,  perhaps  I  might 
dispense  with  it  there,  if  the  masons  made  good  work.  I  have  intro- 
duced iron  bonds  in  buildings  of  my  own  on  this  coast,  and  I  have  not 
in  all  cases  considered  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

Q. — Can't  yoix  inforni  the  committee  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  rubble  wall  from  stone  taken  from  a  sheet  quarry  and  that 
taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — What  I  unilcrstand  by  a  sheet  quarry  is,  you  mean  where  the 
stones  have  a  natural  base — laminated  quarry,  like  slate. 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  think  of  course  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  build  with  regular 
bo  Is,  if  the  stone  did  not  cost  more.  The  labor  would  be  less,  of  course, 
with  a  stone  of  that  sort. 

Q. — Would  it  be  any  stronger? 

A. — I  think  it  would;  it  would  depend  a  good  deal,  in  this  case,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  stone;  if  tlie  slate  or  sheet  quarry  stone  was  weak, 
I  should  prefer  in  that  case,  probably,  the  irregular  stone  to  use;  but 
then  it  miglit  cost  considerable  for  labor  in  pointing  it  and  giving  proper 
beds  to  the  stone. 

Q. — From  the  experience  you  have  had  in  using  cement,  wliicii  do  you 
consider  the  best  brand  for  that  class  of  work? 
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A. — Well,  we  have  good  cement  stone  here  and  as  good  cement  in 
California  as  I  have  seen  anywhere;  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  qualities  of  cement  stone  by  experimenting  on  them  in 
the  way  of  making  cement  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a 
good  material  in  this  country  for  making  cement. 

Q. — As  good  as  Eosedale,  or  other  brands  in  the  East? 

A. — I  should  say  when  we  consider  the  deterioration  of  the  voyage  in 
bringing  the  Eastern  cement  here,  that  our  cement  is  the  best  as  a  gen- 
eral rule;  every  engineer  and  builder  who  has  used  cement  at  all  knows 
the  deterioration;  the  longer  it  is  kept  from  use  after  it  is  manufactured, 
the  greater  the  deterioration,  and  frequently  with  a  long  voyage  around 
the  Horn  it  would  detei'iorate  the  cement  considerably;  I  have  seen 
some  Eastern  cement  that  was  not  fit  to  use,  and  I  would  not  use  it. 

Q. — In  putting  down  a  concrete  bed  for  a  building  of  that  class  would 
you  be  particular  in  having  the  stone  clean  and  sharp  and  free  from 
dust? 

A. — I  should  prefer,  of  course,  to  have  the  stone  clean  and  sharp. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  stone  called  the  red  rock — the  flint  red 
rock  in  the  city? 

A. — I  have  only  examined  it  as  I  have  seen  it  got  out  for  roads,  for 
macadamized  roads;  I  have  used  considerable  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — How  does  it  compare,  in  your  judgment,  with  Telegraph  Hill 
rock  for  concrete? 

A. — I  think  I  should  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  speak  of  that  red  rock  as  being  preferable  to  Tcle- 
graj)h  Hill  rock? 

A. — As  a  general  rule,  I  should  think  it  was;  I  think  I  have  seen  very 
good  stone  in  Telegraph  Hill,  however;  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  stone 
from  Telegraph  Hill — and  I  have  found  some  there  very  good  stone — 
stone  that  I  would  consider  suitable  for  making  concrete. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  are  a  civil  engineer  of  how  long  expei'ience? 

A. — Well,  I  have  been  a  civil  engineer  for  some  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  years. 

Q. — You  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  foundations, 
concretes,  and  so  on? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  a  good  reputation,  I  believe,  for  great  knowledge  of 
these  matters? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  reputation  I  have.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  than  I  am  worth. 

Q. — You  saw  the  concrete  and  examined  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  examined  the  concrete  and  the  material? 

A. — 1  saw  the  stone  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  that  stone  you  examined  was  a  little  dusty? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  little  dusty. 

Q. — Was  it  sufficiently  clean  to  make  rough  concrete? 

A. — I  think  the  concrete  was  very  good  indeed,  and  fully  answered 
the  purpose. 

Q. — You  examined  the  concrete? 

A. — I  did.     I  examined  it  with  a  pickaxe. 

Q. — Did  you  get  into  a  hole? 

A. — I  got  into  a  hole  and  tried  it,  and-I  tried  it  as  I  would  any  concrete, 
and  I  was  satisfied  it  was  very  fair  and  very  good  work.  I  was  par- 
ticularly  well    satisfied   with    the   action   of  the   cement.     The  cement 
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seemed  to  have  set  well — hard — and  I  could  find  no  objection  to  the 
concrete  used  there  for  that  purj^ose. 

Q. — Siind  is  very  compressible,  is  it  not — too  compressible  a  material 
for  a  foundation  of  such  a  large  building  as  that? 

A. — Well,  with  such  sand  as  that  I  should  not  want  to  risk  a  building 
upon  it  as  a  foundation  without  something  like  the  concrete  they  have 
there. 

Q. — Speaking  of  quarries,  is  there  any  sheet  quarry  in  this  countiy 
that  you  know  of? 

A. — I  don't  know  of  any  one  except  granite  quarries. 

Mr.  Canavan — There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  country. 

Chairman — Then  why  did  you  specifj'  it? 

A. — I  know  of  only  one  outside  of  the  city  that  might  be  considered 
a  good  quarry;  and  that  is  far  in  the  country. 

Q. — Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  wash  stone  for  rough  foundation 
in  concrete?     Would  the  concrete  be  stronger? 

A. — The  cleaner  the  stone,  of  course  the  better  we  consider  the  con- 
crete will  be  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the  mortar  to  the  stone 
directly.  If  there  is  clay  or  unctious  matter  of  any  kind  that  adheres 
to  the  stone,  of  course  the  cement  does  not  adhere  so  well  and  the  con- 
crete is  not  so  solid.  Therefore,  to  make  the  best  concrete,  the  stone 
ought  to  be  clean. 

Q. — Did  you  think  the  stone  there  sufficiently  clean? 

A. — I  found  the  concrete  adhered  sufficiently.  As  I  remarked  before, 
it  seemed  to  make  a  very  good  job  of  concrete. 

Q. — Did  you  think  this  concrete  amjjle  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  upon  it? 

A. — It  seemed  to  me  so,  so  far  as  I  know  the  design  to  be;  I  think 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  settling. 

Q. — Would  not  a  monolithic  slab,  as  used  in  this  heavy  building,  dis- 
tribute the  weight  equally  over  the  whole  area? 

A. — It  would  have  that  effect. 

Q. — Is  not  that  one  of  the  advantages? 

A. — As  I  remarked  before,  I  consider  it  an  advantage. 

Q. — And  particularly  in  a  sandy  location  like  the  one  we  have  to  deal 
with? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  as  necessary  to  have  as  fine  concrete  for  the  work  we  are 
doing  as  for  fine  work  for  gun  carriages? 

A. — I  make  concrete  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  want  it; 
sometimes  I  make  it  for  very  hcavj'  foundations,  and  then  I  use  coarse 
stones  and  even  mix  it  with  gravel  or  sand  and  whatever  hard  sub- 
stances I  can  use;  and  then  if  I  am  to  make  concrete  for  floors  I  use  a 
finer  material,  finer  than  stone,  gravel,  etc.;  and  if  I  am  to  use  it  as  a 
material  for  plastering  a  building — lor  plastering  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  concrete — it  is  just  according  to  the  circumstance  under  which 
concrete  is  to  be  used  that  I  manufacture  it. 

Q. — Just  answer  m}'  question  then.  For  this  purpose  for  which  we 
ar«  using  concrete  you  think  it  sufficiently  good  for  that  purpose,  do 
you? 

A. — I  think  it  is  sufficiently  good  for  that  pui'poso. 

Q. —  What  cement  do  you  use  there  now? 

A. — 1  have  been  using  at  Muro  Island,  Benicia  cement. 

15*.* 
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Q. — In  preference  to  any  other;  Government  allows  you  to  get  any 
you  please? 

A. — Yes,  it  was  the  best  I  could  find. 

Q. — You  could  have  found  Eastern  cement? 

A. — I  could  have  found  Eastern,  but  I  preferred  Benicia. 

Q. — There  is  no  limit  by  the  Government  for  cement  as  to  cost?. 

A. — Except  a  reasonable  market  price.  Of  course  we  don't  expect  to 
give  any  more  than  the  market  price,  though  I  don't  do  the  jjurchasing; 
that  is  done  in  this  city. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A.  W.  VON  SCHMIDT. 
A.  W.  YoN  Schmidt  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — That  of  civil  engineer. 

Question — Have  you  had  experience  as  civil  engineer  in  laying  con- 
crete? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  considerable. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  new  City  Hall 
building? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  stone  used  for  that  jmrpose? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  such  as  you  would  use  for  a  first  class  job  of  concrete? 

A. — AVcll,  there  arc  difFerent  classes  of  concrete  as  well  as  other  work; 
if  1  had  a  harder  stone  I  would  prefer  to  use  it;  but  this  stone  is  a  very 
fair  stone  for  that  kind  of  work — foundation  work — and  where  it  is  to 
be  dry,  and  not  subject  to  water,  I  consider  it  veiy  fair. 

Q. — In  3'our  opinion  was  it  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
that  building  with  concrete,  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  that  build- 
ing? 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage;  I  am  not  fully  posted  as  to 
the  weight  that  will  be  sustained  by  all  parts  of  it,  but  I  tliink  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  cover  the  whole  space  if  a  heavy  weight  has  to  rest 
upon  it. 

Q. — Are  there  any  disadvantages  connected  with  it? 

A. — In  this  city  there  are  very  great  advantages,  and  one  is  that  we 
are  at  times  subject  to  earthquakes,  and,  as  I  look  upon  it,  where  the 
building  rests  upon  the  foundation  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  would  all  move  together;  otherwise,  some  particular  part  of 
the  biiilding  will  settle,  and  thus  cause  holes  and  cracks. 

Q. — Are  there  auj  disadvantages  connected  with  putting  in  and  cover- 
ing the  entire  surface  of  the  ground? 

A. — I  can't  see  any,  only  that  of  additional  expense. 

Q. — What  is  the  quality  of  Telegraph  Hill  rock  compared  with  that 
of  the  flint  red  rock  of  this  city? 

A. — Which  do  you  mean;  the  porphyry? 

Q. — Yes.  sir. 

A. — I  prefer  the  Telegraph  Hill  rock;  I  never  had  experience  with 
red  rock  for  that  puriDose — never  heard  of  it. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  what  is  called  flint  red  rock? 
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A. — Yes,  sir,  I  have;  but  it  is  brittle;  breaks  very  easily. 
Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  stone 
taken  from  a  sheet  quarry  and  that  taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  could  not;  where  we  are  using  a  large  quantity  of  con- 
crete, we  prefer  bowlders — such  rocks  as  we  can  find — and  break  them 
up. 

Q. — I  now  have  reference  to  the  rubble  wall. 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  don't  know  what  the 
difference  in  expense  would  be. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  should  say  that  the  rock  which  lies  in  layers  could  be 
more  easily  obtained,  and  at  less  expense,  than  that  which  is  blown 
from  a  solid  ledge. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Do  you  know  the  cost — about  a  fair  price  for  delivering 
rubble  stone  rock  suitable  for  foundation? 

A. — jSTo,  sir.  The  rock  I  have  had  generally  in  this  city  has  been,  not 
by  contract,  but  we  paid  for  it,  and  gathered  our  materials  where  we 
best  could,  paying  our  men  so  much  a  day.  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  this  contracting. 

Q.— You  don't  know  the  cost  per  square  yard? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  the  value  of  rock  for  concrete — what  it  is  worth,  to 
take  it  from  Telegraph  Hill? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell,  because  we  always  gathered  it  near 
where  the  works  were,  and  it  cost  only  just  the  getting  out.  I  could 
not  tell  what  it  was  worth  by  the  yard. 

Q. — Why  is  Benicia  cement  prefei'red? 

A. — I  prefer  it  and  have  used  it  in  reservoirs.  The  Market  street 
reservoir  is  one  that  was  built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  I  used  it  also 
at  the  Dry  Dock  and  also  at  Blossom  Eoek. 

Q. — Do  you  stamp  it  in  using  it  for  concrete? 

A. — I  do,  a  little.  Yes,  sir,  very  slightly,  with  a  large  sized  maul — 
just  hit  it  a  little. 

Q. — Does  it  not  set  too  quick  for  that? 

A. — No,  sir.     It  has  to  be  handled  very  rapidly,  though. 

Mr.  C'anavan — Have  you  used  a  great  deal  of  concrete  in  your 
experience? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q._Whcre? 

A. — At  the  Dry  Dock;  at  the  reservoirs. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  used  any  at  Lake  Honda? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Wiiat  cement  did  you  use  in  that  concrete? 

A. — Well,  I  have  used  botli.  Where  we  had  wet  work,  and  required 
very  strong  work,  we  always  i)referrcd  Benicia  cement. 

Q. — You  say  you  have  some  now  that  you  used  years  ago? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  Market  street  reservoir. 

Q. — How  has  it  held  out? 

A. — Ver}'  well  altogether. 

Q. — What  about  the  red  rock  wo  hear  of?  Have  you  ever  examined 
that? 

A. — It  is  called  porphyry.  That  is  the  true  name.  It  is  used  ou 
streets  a  great  deal.     I  have  never  used  it  in  concrete. 

Q. — Well,  from  what  you  have  seen,  what  kind  of  concrete  would  it 
make? 
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A. — It  -would  be  very  difficult  to  say  without  some  experience  in  it. 
L  would  not  prefer  to  select  it  if  I  could  get  any  other. 

Q. — You  ^yould  not  like  to  experiment  in  a  new  rock? 
A. — That  is  what  I  mean.     Yes.  sir;  I   might  draw  it  and  try  it  in  a 
small  way  to  satisfy  myself,  and  if  I  found  I  could  use  it  I  should  do  so. 
But  not  having  tried  it,  1  should  not  want  to  use  it. 

Q. — Your  opinion  is  that  it  is  too  brittle? 

A. — I  think  so;  very  brittle. 

Q. — la  there  any  sheet  quarry  in  this  country? 

A. No,  sir.     I  don't   think   there   is   any    short   of  the    San   Bruno 

mountains.     I  have  seen  them  there  of  a  sandstone  nature. 

Q. — In  taking  stone  at  a  distance  from  the  quarry  the  cost  would  have 
to  include  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  should  calculate  that  way. 

Q. — We  could  not  know  how  much  sheet  quarry  stone  would  cost 
until  we  knew  how  far  it  was  from  the  city,  and,  of  course,  until  we 
knew  that  we  could  not  calculate  the  price? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  you  tarnp  cement  generally,  very  light? 

A. — Strike  it  very  lightly;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  with  the  concrete  thrown  from  a  height  down, 
giving  it  momentum,  that  is  sufficient? 

A. — O,  yes,  sir;  it  is  bound  to  settle  itself 

Q. — If  thrown  down,  in  that  manner,  it  would  be  quick  to  settle? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  test  is  that  it  will  all  fall  and  the  water  oozes  to  the 
surface,  and  that  shows  that  the  little  places  between  the  rock  are 
all  filled  in. 

Q. — The  interstices  are  all  full? 

A.— All  full. 

3fr.  Aldrich — The  specifications  called  for  sheet  quarry;  now  I  want 
to  ask — 

Mr.  Canavan — I  think  it  does  not  call  for  sheet  quarry;  I  believe  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  should  like  to  have  that  portion  read — the  descrij^tion 
of  I'ock — that  part  only. 

Mr.  George,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  read  from  book  marked 
"Exhibit  B,"  page  fifty-nine,  that  portion  of  the  specifications  relating 
to  the  stone  to  be  quarried  and  delivered  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  would  think  it  well  to  have  it  generally  understood 
here  that  when  the  architect  made  these  specifications  he  supj^osed  there 
w.ere  sheet  quarries  in  the  country,  but  finding  there  was  not,  this  modi- 
fication was  adopted. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Our  testimony  shows  that  the  modification  did  not  reach 
all  the  contractors. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you,  who  are  experienced  in  this  matter,  if  the  bowl- 
der stone,  from  Angel  Island,  is  taken  out  without  any  cutting,  would 
it  answer  for  that  specification;  or  in  other  words,  if  you  were  building, 
would  you  consider  that  those  stones  would  fill  the  specifications  of 
stone  called  for  there? 

A. — Well,  I  would  expect  to  deliver  them  in  as  good  shape  as  that  the 
demand  required;  the  great  difficulty  here,  is  to  tind  the  right  kind  of 
building  stone;  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have,  and 
Angel  Island  stone,  I  think,  and  that  of  Goat  Island,  are  the  best  we 
have,  without  going  into  granite,  up  the  country. 

Chairman — I   will  ask   you  a  question.     If  you   were  about  letting  a 
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contract  and  had  your  specifications  drawn  up  in  that  way,  and  found 
tbere  were  no  sheet  quarries  from  which  stone  might  be  taken,  would 
you  receive  bids  from  parties  that  estimated  on  those  specifications,  and 
allow  them  to  go  on  with  the  work? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  would  not,  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Aldrich — There  was  something  said  here  about  lewising.  What 
does  that  mean? 

A. — Those  are  holes  drilled  at  an  angle,  to  put  in  iron  to  lift  the  stone 

Q. — Is  that  a  matter  of  large  expense? 

A. — Well,  it  is  considerable  work;  yes,  sir;  it  takes  a  man  some  little 
time;  it  has  to  be  done  with  a  single  hammer. 

Q. — Could  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost 
between  preparing  stoue  in  that  way  and  trimming  it,  as  has  been  done 
at  Angel  Island  and  up  here? 

A. — I  could  not  give  j'ou  anything  like  an  approximate  estimate.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  it  might  be  doing  great  injustice. 

Q. — Should  you  think  there  would  be  a  difference  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  per  cent? 

A. — No;  I  should  not  think  so.  Well,  one  man  could  drill  a  good 
many  in  a  day.     It  would  be  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  Canavan — There  was  a  letter  of  modifications  of  these  specifica- 
tions, which  was  shown  to  these  contractors,  and  also  shown  to  the 
anticipated  builders. 

Mr.  Aldrich — One  contractor  testified  that  he  did  not  see  it. 

Chairman — I  don't  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  states  the 
matter  as  the  fact  is.  The  fixcts  were  that  the  letter  was  dated  July 
twenty-first,  and  the  award  was  made  July  fifteenth.  One  of  the  pai*- 
ties  offering  tenders  for  the  work  testified  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
modifications  in  the  si^ccifications  made  to  him. 

Q. — If  you  did  not  employ  concrete,  would  jou  not  probably  go 
deeper  with  the  foundation? 

A. — I  think  I  would  have  gone  deeper;  I  would  have  used  stone  for 
the  walls,  only  I  would  have  made  them  wider. 

Q. — Wouldn't  that  reduce  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  con- 
crete and  the  stone  foundation? 

A. — That  is  not  a  matter  of  calculation  easily  arrived  at. 

Q. — It  would  make  some  diifercnce? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  should  prefer  concrete  over  all  the  surface,  as  it  is.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  a  great  advantage. 

Q. — What  are  the  advantages? 

A. — Well,  the  advantages  are,  as  I  said  before,  about  earthquakes,  and 
another  is  about  unequal  settling,  and  a  third  one  is  that  this  will  pre- 
clude the  moisture  from  the  ground  that  is  bound  to  rise,  and  keep  the 
lower  basement  in  a  mouldy,  wet  condition.  It  precludes  that,  and 
keeps  away  the  moisture;  that  is,  the  concrete  shuts  it  off. 

Q. — As  a  practical  engineer,  having  had  great  experience,  I  will  ask 
you  if  you  have  examined  the  stones  we  are  using  for  the  rubble  work, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  City  Hall? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  that  stone? 

A. — I  think  it  is  the  best  we  could  get  here. 

Q. — An<l  good  stone  for  the  purpose? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  good  foundation  work. 

O. — In  food  shane? 
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A. — It  is  in  good  shape. 

Q. — Is  the  -work  that  the  men  are  doing,  good? 

A. — It  looks  so  to  me;  it  looks  like  a  very  fair,  square  job,  as  far  as  I 
could  see;  it  could  be  made  probably  a  great  deal  better,  Lut  it  would 
cost  more  money,  especially  as  this  basement  has  ail  to  be  covered  in; 
it  matters  very  little  "what  shape  the  stone  is,  the  finer  kind  of  work 
■will  come  above  it. 

Q. — You  think  the  work  is  done  in  good  shape? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Could  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the  work  now  done,  from 
the  commencement  to  date? 

A. — iSTo;  I  never,  as  I  said  before,  laid  out  work  by  contract;  I  have 
always  done  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  or  under  my  own 
supervision. 

Chairman — Was  there  any  necessity  of  drawing  specifications  at  that 
time  when  it  was  all  covered  up — that  is,  under  the  inside?  Was  there 
any  necessity  of  drawing  specifications  of  that  kind? 

A. — Well,  you  must  have  specifications,  of  course;  sometimes  you 
may  have  to  change  them  a  little  on  account  of  circumstances  coming 
up;  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  single  specification,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  has  been  followed  entirely.  We  expect  to  hold  the  contractor  very 
close,  and  want  to  make  him  believe  that  he  will  have  to  do  the  best  he 
can;  that  is  the  object  of  strong  specifications. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  trim  the  stones  that  were  to  be  covered  up — the 
outside  wall,  for  instance? 

A. — I  would  not  trim  it;  no,  sir;  I  would  leave  it  I'ough. 

3fr.  Andrews — Do  you  consider  that  foundation  good  and  dui'able? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — You  have  examined  it  particularly? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — And  you  consider  it  good,  all  right? 

A. — I  do,  for  the  purpose,  as  good  as  can  be  made. 

3fr.  Canavan — How  did  you  examine  it,  with  a  pick? 

A. — Y''es,  sir. 

Q. — Is  stone  necessary  to  be  harder  than  cement  for  concrete  work? 

A. — When  it  becomes  set  and  is  hard,  it  is  difficult  to  answer,  for  con- 
crete is  getting  harder  and  harder  for  a  hundred  years  to  come;  it  is 
very  hard  to  tell  how  hard  it  will  get. 

Q. — Is  it  not  universally  the  case  in  giving  out  contracts  for  a  large 
work  like  this,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  contractors  and  other  people? 

A. — Well,  yes,  sir;  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  somebody  is  grieved 
at  something. 

Q. — Don't  they  always  grumble? 

A. — Well,  generally  I  suppose  they  do. 

Q. — It  is  a  general  thing? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  do  you  do  with  those  that  grumble? 

A. — Well,  when  I  have  charge  of  the  work,  I  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  them. 
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TESTIMONY    OF    DAVID    FARQUHARSON. 
David  Farqcharson  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — "What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  an  architect. 

Question — How  long  liave  you  resided  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Over  ten  years. 

Q. — You  have  been  the  architect  on  numerous  large  and  valuable 
buildings  here? 

A. — I  have  been  architect  for  several. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  stone  work  now  being  put  up  at  the 
City  Hall  building? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q. — Or  the  concrete? 

A. — jSTo,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  material  that  is  now  being  used,  or  any  part 
of  it,  for  the  concrete? 

A. — I  have  seen  the  stone  passing  on  Kearny  street  from  my  office 
one  day  in  the  carts;  that  is  all. 

Q. — What  was  the  quality  of  that  stone? 

A. — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q. — I  would  like  for  you  to  give  your  oj^inion  to  the  committee  about 
the  value  per  cubic  foot  of  a  building  similar  to  that  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol— a  first-class  building — where  it  is  built  with  ten  feet  six  inches  of 
the  rubble  wall  below  and  the  upper  jiortion  brick,  iron,  etc? 

Mr.  Canavan — The  first  story  of  the  State  Capitol  is  granite;  that  is 
not  any  comparison  to  ours. 

Chairman — A  good,  strong,  substantial  building? 

A. — I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  that,  because  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  State  Capitol,  building;  I  have  not  seen  it  but  once,  about  two 
years  ago;  I  made  no  examination  then. 

Q. — Have  you  read  the  printed  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  competing  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  glanced  over  it  at  the  time  it  was  published. 

Q. — What  did  you  understand  by  the  instructions? 

A. — A  first-class  building,  with  a  stone  front,  I  understood  it. 

Q. — From  the  opinion  you  formed  of  the  quality  of  the  building  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  it  cost  jjcr  cubic  foot? 

A. — Well,  that  way  of  estimating  by  the  cubic  foot  is  the  most  unre- 
liable of  any,  I  think.  An  ordinary  brick  building  will  cost  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  foot;  twenty  cents  is  not  a  high  estimate  for  an 
ordinary  building,  and  a  first-class  building  of  brick  and  iron  in  the  city 
would  cost  proitably  thirty  cents  a  foot;  as  an  example  of  that,  the 
Mercantile  Library  building,  which  was  built  under  my  superintendence, 
cost  thirt}'  cents,  and  it  was  built  with  brick  walls  and  iron  girders. 

Q. — Had  that  wooden  joists  and  floors. 

A. — Wooden  floors;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — H"  those  floors  were  laid  with  brick  and  cement,  Avhat  would  ifc 
cost? 

A. — Well,  it  would  increase  the  cost  somewhat;  not  very  much,  how- 
ever; the  main  expense  is  in  the  large  girders. 

Q. — Ar(!  you  lamiliar  with  the  conaiructioa  of  the  new  Mint  building? 

A. — I  am  not. 
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Q. — Have  you  been  in  it? 

A  — I  have  not. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  covering  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  lot  with 
concrete  adds  anything  to  the  strength  of  the  Luikling? 

A. — Well,  it  is  a  new  question  to  me.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to 
me  to  cover  the  whole  surface  for  the  building  with  the  concrete, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  not  the  better  way.  There  may 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  I  don't  think  that  where  the  foundation  is 
sand  it  requires  so  much  care  as  when  it  is  of  some  other  nature.  The 
foundation  of  sand  is  the  least  compressible,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  foun- 
dation we  have.  There  might  be  reasons,  however,  lor  covering  the 
whole  area  with  concrete;  that  might  appear  to  me  equally  good,  had  I 
had  charge  of  the  work. 

3Ir.  Eastland — Such  a  reason  would  be  good,  if  the  main  deposit  of 
sand  had  ever  been  interrupted  by  digging  excavations  of  anj'  kind  or 
there  was  a  deposit  with  shifting  sand  and  you  could  not.  rely  upon  the 
whole  body  being  of  one  density.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be  necessary 
to  lay  concrete? 

A. — It  might.  I  don't  think  in  a  building  of  that  magnitude  that  the 
extra  cost  would  he  worth  much  consideration,  provided  the  walls  were 
rather  close  together,  so  that  the  intervening  spaces  would  not  amount 
to  much  in  putting  in  concrete.  Provided  the  walls  were  reasonably 
close  together,  it  might  have  been  a  wise  way  to  cover  the  whole, 
although  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me,  had  I  had  charge  of  the 
work  at  first,  as  being  necessary  to  do. 

Chairman — Did  you  see  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  saw  the  whole  designs  when  exhibited  at  Mechanics'  Institute 
building,  once;  that  is  all. 

Q. — Do  you  know  which  plan  was  adopted? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Please  state  to  the  committee  if  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  value  per  cubic  foot  of  that  building,  following  up  the  requirements 
of  the  printed  instructions? 

A. — Well,  if  faced  with  stone  it  may  reach  perhaps  twenty-five  cents 
a  foot. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  are  speaking  now  of  the  whole  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, as  I  see? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the  plan  has  been  modified  somewhat — that  it 
is  not  the  same  as  when  I  saw  it. 

Chairman — Have  jo\i  formed  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost  per  cubic 
foot  would  be  with  a  stone  base,  and  brick  and  iron  suj^erstructure,  and 
with  wooden  floors  and  roof? 

A. — Well,  no,  sir.  Without  seeing  the  plan  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say,  and  even  then  it  would  be  a  very  unreliable  way.  The  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  is  by  detailed  drawings  and  specifications;  tliat  is  the 
only  way  you  can  accurately  arrive  at  the  cost  of  it.  If  the  rooms  are 
very  large,  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  would  be  proportionably  less. 

Q. — Would  you  consider  the  concrete  all  over  the  surface  calculated 
to  resist  lateral  pressure  in  the  case  of  an  earthquake? 

A. — Well,  it  might  be  so;  I  am  not  very  positive  on  that. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  modifications  have  been  made  to  the  plan? 

A. — No;  1  don't  know,  sir,  excepting  Avhat  has  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Q. — Well,  if  what  you  have  i-ead  in  the  newspapers  be  true  in  relation 
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to  the  modifications  of  the  plan,  can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of 
■what  that  would  be  worth  per  cubic  foot? 

A.-^\Veil,  1  should  think,  sir,  that  a  buildintj  with  brick  walls,  with 
considerable  iron  in  its  construction,  so  as  to  make  it  nearly  earthquake- 
proof;  of  wood,  stone,  and  with  wooden  floors — say  with  iron  girders 
and  wooden  floors — in  my  oiiinion,  I  would  say  it  would  cost  from  thirty 
to  forty  cents.  A  building  such  as  we  would  require  without  the  finish- 
ings.    The  finishings  would  enter  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Eastland — With  iron  girders? 

A. — With  iron  girders,  so  as  to  make  it  anywhere  near  earthquake- 
proof,  it  would  stand,  I  think,  from  thirty  to  forty  cenis.  I  guess  at 
that.     It  is  very  unreliable — any  estimate  made  in  that  way. 

Chairman — Have  j'ou  ever  examined  red  rock  of  any  kind,  as  to  the 
qualities  of  it  for  concrete? 

A. — Red  rock;  yes,  sir.  I  have  never  made  concrete  of  it,  but  I  was 
called  on  by  Mr.  Huerne,  who  owned  a  quarry,  and  he  asked  my  opinion 
of  the  rock.  I  have  the  samples  here  that  he  showed  me,  that  is,  the 
red  rock;  and  he  asked  my  opinion  of  it  with  a  view  to  making  concrete. 
I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  make  excellent  concrete,  and  I  think  so 
3"et,  provided  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rock,  that  is  all. 

Q — Be  kind  enough  to  pass  the  sample  to  the  committee. 

[fhe  witness  hands  the  committee  specimens  of  red  rock.] 

Chairman — I  will  ask  Mr.  Canavan  or  Mr.  Laver  if  that  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  rock  furnished  to  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Laver — Yes,  sir;  a  very  fair  sample. 

Chairman — How  will  that  compare  in  your  opinion  in  quality  with  the 
Telegraph  Hill  rock? 

Witness — 1  never  have  examined  the  Telegraph  Hill  rock. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  saj'  you  read  the  pamphlet  of  suggestions  and 
instructions  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  glanced  over  it. 

Q. — That  says  the  front  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  does  it? 

A. — yiy  recollection  or  impression  was  that  the  building  was  to  be 
built  of  stone. 

Q. — That  pamphlet  said  so,  did  it? 

A. — No;  1  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q. — Arc  you  sure  of  anything  at  all  in  the  pamphlet? 

A. — No:  1  am  not  sure  of  anything  at  all. 

Q. — Would  not  that  be  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pamphlet  says  nothing  about  stone,  but  speaks  of 
brick  and  iron. 

Witness — I  may  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  was  under  the  impression 
thai  U  mentions  stone. 

Mr.  Canavan — No,  sir.  Therefore  j'ou  don't  know  much  about  the 
pam]}hlet.  Now,  sir,  you  say  the  Mechanics'  Institute  cost  thirty  cents, 
would  not  a  large  building  cost  less,  with  larger  rooms  and  larger 
areas? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  might;  but  it  cost  more  on  account  of  tUo  finishings. 
The  Mercantile  Library,  with  only  one  front,  cost  more. 

Q. — You  say  the  rooms  are  not  much  larger  than  the  Mercantile 
Library  rooms? 

A. — They  are  of  unusual  size. 

16*^* 
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Q. — A  room  of  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  that  is 
a  large  room? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — The  Tax  Collector's  and  Assessor's  rooms  are  large  rooms? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Necessarily  so,  for  the  purposes  they  are  being  used  for? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Speaking  of  red  rock,  have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  used  in  con- 
crete ? 

A. — No,  except  the  sample  that  Mr.  Huerne  showed  me. 

Q. — Would  you  advise  the  Commissioners,  or  anybodj'  else,  to  experi- 
ment upon  the  use  of  stone  that  had  never  been  tried  in  preference  to  a 
stone  that  had  been  used? 

A. — I  should  advise  them  to  experiment,  certainly,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  used  or  not. 

Q. — You  would  not  like  to  try  a  stone  that  never  had  been  tried  or 
tested  by  experience? 

A. — I  should  first  test  it. 

Q. — You  would  require  a  stone  that  had  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  good? 

A.— Naturally.  » 

Q. — You  know  General  Alexander? 

A. — 1  know  him  bj"  sight. 

Q. — You  know  his  reputation,  do  j'ou  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  his  reputation  as  an  engineer? 

A. — First  class. 

Q. — What  about  the  absor^Dtive  qualities  of  this  red  rock? 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  is  not  porous,  and  would  not  absorb  much  water. 
It  is  vitreous  in  its  texture  rather. 

Q — Glassy,  smooth,  and  not  adhesible? 

A. — I  think  cement  would  adhere  to  it  readily. 

Q. — You  have  not  seen  it  tried? 

A. — No,  sir,  excepting  that  sample. 

Q. —  Would  cement  adhere  to  it? 

A. — I  think  so,  being  of  a  rough  and  irregular  surface;  I  think  it 
might  adhere. 

Q. — Is  it  very  brittle? 

A. — It  is  brittle;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  a  brittle  stone? 

A. — When  bedded  in  cement,  sir,  its  being  brittle  is  no  objection. 

Q. — The  stone  you  saw  in  the  carts  in  the  street,  did  you  know  that 
it  was  going  to  the  Ciiy  Ilall? 

A. — No;  I  supposed  so. 

Q. — You  didn't  know? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  it  was  refuse  in  the  carts  that  was  going  to 
Union  Square? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  that  it  went  to  the  City  Hall? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  on  the  ground  at  the  City  Hall? 
.  A.— No. 

Q. — You  did  not  know  anything  about  the  stones  that  are  there?   . 

A. — No,  sir. 
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— You  never  examined  the  concrete? 


A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Nor  the  cement? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Nor  the  rubble  stone? 

A.— No. 

Q. — The  Mercantile  Library  is  very  ornamental  as  compared  with  the 
City  Hall,  is  it  not:  the  latter  having-  two  ornament  bands,  etc.,  and  the 
column  running  up  two  stories,  is  not  that  so?  f 

A. — You  ask  that  as  a  question? 

Q.~Yes,  sir? 

A. — I  can't  say  what  the  Citj"  Hall  is. 

Q. — But  I  asked  about  the  Mercantile  Library;  is  it  not  a  very  orna- 
mental building? 

A. — Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q. — Is  it  not  jonv  opinion? 

A. — Well,  oi'dinarilj-  so;  onlj-  reasonably  so. 

Q. — Now,  in  a  variable  foundation,  such  as  we  have  out  there  for  the 
City  Hall,  do  you  think  concrete  necessary,  or  would  there  be  any 
saving  in  using  stone? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — There  would  be  no  saving  in  that? 

A.— No. 

Q. — It  is  just  as  cheap  to  use  concrete  as  stone? 

A. — I  think  it  is  cheaper. 

Q. — And  you  think  concrete  better? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — It  has  advantages  over  a  stone  foundation? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — And  you  would  recommend  its  use? 

A. — I  would. 

Chairman — You  say  the  Mercantile  Library  cost  thirty  cents  a  cubic 
foot? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  that  building  stood  out  in  an  open  lot,  and  you  would  finish  the 
entire  exterior  as  it  is  on  the  front,  what  then  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
cubic  foot? 

A. — I  can't  say;  perhaps  not  much  more;  a  little  more  certainlj-;  the 
cost  of  finishing  I'ronts.     This  cost  of  thirlj'  cents  included  fittings. 

3fr.  Canavan — What  do  you  call  fittings? 

A. — The  fittings  of  the  buildings. 

Q.^-That  amounts  to  a  great  deal;  that  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up? 

A. — Heasonably  so,  not  unusually. 

Chairman — You  say  it  would  have  cost  much  more? 

A. — Some  more. 

Q, — In  your  experience,  as  an  architect,  does  it  cost  a  great  deal  more; 
is  not  the  main  expense  put  on  the  front;  is  it  not  generally  more 
expensive  than  any  other  in  the  finishing,  glazing,  and  other  expenses 
of  the  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  adds  to  the  cost  materially. 

Q. — Would  it  add  one  third  more  to  the  cost  of  the  building  to  finish 
the  entire  exterior  of  the  building;   would  it  not  cost  one  third  more? 

A. — No,  I  think  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q. — How  much,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  add  to  the  cost? 

A. — I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say,  although  I  can  give  you  an 
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opinion  from  a  very  good  source,  that  is  the  London  Builder.  The  state- 
ment there  made  is  in  regard  to  the  ornamental  parts;  the  difference 
between  a  plain  and  an  ornamental  front  is  estimated  at  only  six  cent. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  a  competent  man. 

Q. — That  does  not  meet  the  question  exactly,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  expense  of  openings,  glasses,  frames,  and  all  those 
things. 

A. — The  openings  and  the  frames  have  to  be  the  same  whether  the 
buildiug  is  plain  or  ornamental. 

Q. — Where  you  have  but  one  front.  It  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  stood  in 
an  open  lot,  with  windows  all  around  the  entire  front? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — That  would  make  a  difference  in  expense  of  six  per  cent,  and  you 
have  10  add,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  the  glazing  and  various  otlier  work. 
In  the  front  of  the  building  that  would  be  an  additional  amount? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q. — About  how  much? 

A. — It  would  be  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty. 

Q. — Would  it  be  ten  per  cent? 

A. — Ten  per  cent  more?  That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  estimate 
whether  there  would  be  ten  per  cent  difference  between  solid  wall  and 
an  ornamental  front;  it  may  be  ten  per  cent. 

Q. — The  difference  between  a  plain  front  and  an  ornamental  front 
would  be  six  per  cent? 

A. — That  is  his  opinion;  not  mine,  but  that  of  an  expert. 

Q. — If  there  is  that  difference  between  a  plain  and  an  ornamental 
front  would  there  not  be  at  least  ten  jier  cent  difference  between  no 
front  at  all  and  a  finished  front? 

A. — That  affords  very  little  data  to  estimate  on.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say — diflicult  to  say. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  wish  you  would  put  that  question  again. 

Chairman — Mr.  Farquharson  says  the  difference  between  an  orna- 
mental and  a  plain  front  is  six  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  difference  between 
an  ornamental  front  and  a  jjlain  one  is  six  jjcr  cent,  I  asked  him  what 
the  difference  would  be  between  an  ordinary  front  and' no  front  at  all. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  don't  see  the  question  has  any  ai^plication? 

Chairman — It  is  this:  the  Mercantile  Library  building  has  but  one 
front;  the  City  Hall  building  is  front  all  around;  the  entire  exterior  of 
it  is  front. 

Mr.  Canavan — Even  in  the  rear,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness,  if  the 
interior  of  the  Mercantile  Library  is  not  elegantly  finished,  and  the 
building  itself  elegantly  furnished? 

A. — You  can  form  your  opinion  of  that. 

Q. — Oh,  ycs;   but  I  ask  yours. 

A. — I  think  sufficiently  well  for  the  size  of  the  city. 

Q — Is  it  not  elegantly  done  for  the  size  of  the  city?  , 

A. — I  think,  reasonably  so. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  don't  give  us  to  understand  that  you  include  the 
carjDets,  the  fitting  U]>,  shelving  and  desks? 

A.— Not  the  carpets  or  furniture,  but  what  is  known  as  fittings,  not 
furnitui-e. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  desks  and  shelving? 

A. — No.  Those  are  fixtures;  that  is,  shelving  is  fixtures;  what  is 
known  as  fixtures,  not  furniture. 
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JTr.  Canavan — Not  the  bookcases  and  lamps,  but  the  inside  work? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  BRANNAN. 
James  Branxan   called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — Y"ou  reside  in  this  city? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Contractor. 

Mr.  Canavan — Street  contractor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  City  Hall  Com- 
missioners, or  any  one  under  ibeir  employ,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  new  Citj'  Hall;  if  so,  please  state  what  that  conversation  was? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  any  since  the  commencement. 

Q. — Since  the  Commissioners  were  appointed? 

A. — I  have'had  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Canavan  concerning  the  stone, 
that  is,  the  rubble  stone,  and  I  believe  the  concrete  stone,  also — ^^just 
simply  a  few  casual  remarks  on  tlie  street,  aud  1  believe  in  the  office, 
once. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  mean  a  business  conversation? 

A. — A  business  conversation,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman — Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  one  under  their 
emplo}'? 

A. — I  might,  sir. 

Q.— With  whom? 

A. — Mr.  George  and  the  architect,  I  believe,  a  few  words;  nothing  of 
any  consequonco. 

Q. — What  was  that  conversation  with  Mr.  George? 

A. — Business,  generally. 

Q. — State  it,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect. 

A. — It  was  concerning  a  quarry  that  I  was  intending  to  buy  for  con- 
crete stone,  and  also  rubble  stone,  if  he  thought  the  stone  would  be  fit 
for  the  building,  or  likely  to  be  adopted  for  the  building. 

Q. — What  quarry  was  that? 

A. — Three  llitferent  quarries;  one  on  Telegraph  Hill,  one  on  Second 
street,  and  one  up  the  ba^'  about  seven  miles. 

Q. — Go  on  and  state  the  conversation,  as  near  as  j'ou  can,  and  what 
occurred  at  that  time  and  any  subsequent  time. 

A. — I  think  the  conversation — I  do  not  recollect  it  positive!}- — was 
simply  explaining  the  specifications,  and  the  kind  of  stone  to  be  furnished; 
that  was  about  the  run  of  the  conversation  we  had;  there  were  somo 
portions  of  the  i^pecitications  that  1  did  not  entirely  understand,  and  I 
asked  him  for  information. 

(^. — Did  you  furnish  any  stone  for  the  Commissioners  for  the  con- 
crete? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  withdrew  before  the  bids  were  received;  I  was  going 
in  with  }iiv.  Miles  on  the  bid,  but  I  withdrew  two  or  three  days  belore 
the  bids  were  handed  in. 

Q. — Why  did  you  withdraw? 
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A. — I  expected  to  go  into  other  business  at  that  time. 

Q. — Have  3'ou  secQ  the  qiialitj'  of  stone  they  are  delivering  there  for 
the  concrete? 

A. — I  have,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  its  qtiaiity? 

A. —  Well,  I  am  not  an  expert  or  much  of  a  judge.  I  never  laid  any 
of  it.     I  considered  it  a  tolerably  fair  stone. 

Q. — Was  it  clean? 

A. — It  was  clean,  excei^t  if  it  would  be  wet;  when  it  was  wet  it  looked 
dirty. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  Jordan  when  you  were 
employed  in  the  quarry? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — What  were  they? 

A. — He  said  the  rock  came  out  too  large,  and  he  wanted  me  to  tighten 
the  crusher,  so  that  the  rock  would  come  out  sniallcr.  I  was  employed 
for  Jordan  superintending  the  work  there,  and  he  told  me  frequently  to 
make  the  crusher  small,  so  as  to  ci-ush  the  rock  smaller.  Veiy^  often  I 
would  be  in  a  hurry  or  would  forget  it,  and  I  would  wait  till  noon  or 
night,  and  perhaps  I  would  forget  it  then.  This  crusher  would  be 
wearing  every  day  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  perhaps  every  daj',  and  then 
tiie  plates  were  wearing  and  the  consequence  was  that  every  daj''  the 
rock  would  get  a  little  larger,  without  it  would  be  tightened  up. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any  one  with  money  as  to  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  anj'  perso'n? 

A. — You  mean  this  contract? 

Q. — Any  contract. 

A. — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  understand  the  question? 

A. — I  do,  sir.  I  understand  it  as  a  general  question.  It  might  run 
back  all  the  whole  of  my  life. 

Ilr.  Andrews-^Wo  have  no  right  to  investigate  anything  excejJt  in 
regard  to  this  contract. 

Chairman — -The  question  has  reference  to  this  building  only. 

A. — I  understand  it  differently  now,  sir.     I  never  was. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  approach  anj^  ope  connected  with  that  building  in  any 
wav,  or  with  the  Commissioners,  with  money? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Well,  state  to  whom  and  how  it  occurred. 

A. — 1  approached  Mr.  George,  the  Secretary.     It  was  not  accepted. 

2Ir.  Canacan — The  question  was  whether  you  approached  any  of  the 
Commissioners.     I  would  like  to  have  a  direct  answer  to  that. 

A. — I  never  did,  sir.     No  one  but  Mr.  George. 

Q. — The  Secretary;  and  he  refused? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — No  money  passed  from  your  hands  to  Mr.  George's  in 
relation  to  this  contract? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  sold  out  your  interest  in  this  quarry,  to  whom? 

A. — 1  did  not  sell  out  my  interest;  I  have  got  that  interest  yet.  That 
is,  I  took  the  contract  to  grade  the  hill,  me  and  Mr.  Miles  both,  and  I 
bind  Miles  in  the  contract  to  do  the  grading.  That  is  all  that  is  required 
to  do  for  the  new  City  Hall,  at  his  own  expense. 

Q. — Do  you  take  that  contract  from  the  city? 

A. — No,  sir;  from  the  property  owners. 
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Q. — How  many  property  owners  are  there  interested  in  that  contract? 

A. — There  are  four. 

Q. — Who  are  they? 

A. — A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Bruckloy,  Mr.  Cline,  Mrs.  Cole,  and 
Mr.  Chase. 

Q- — Have  thej^  any  interest  in  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  concrete 
stone  to  the  City  Hall  Commissioners? 

A. — None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  said  to  any  one  that  you  did  ajiproach  George  with 
money? 

A. — I  might  have,  sir.  I  might  have  told  Mr.  Miles.  I  think  it  is 
likely  I  did. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  what  you  told  Miles? 

A. — Pi'etty  near,  I  guess — that  I  offered  Mr.  George  a  thousand 
dollars,  provided  he  would  get  us  the  work,  or  use  his  influence  in  any 
way. 

Q. — Did  you  give  Mr.  George  any  portion  of  that? 

A. — I  never  gave  him  a  cent  in  ?u3'  life,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  said  to  any  one  that  Mr.  George  did  accept  any  portion 
of  that  mone}'? 

A. — I  may  have — did  accept  it?  No;  I  never  did.  I  may  have  told 
Miles  that  he  said  he  would  accept  it;  but  I  never  told  any  one  that  he 
did  accept. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  George  say  he  would  accej^t  it? 

A.— He  did  not. 

Q. — What  was  your  object  in  telling  Miles  that  Mr.  George  said  he 
would  accept? 

A. — It  was  to  pump  him  to  see  how  he  would  come  out. 

Q. — Well,  how  did  he  come  out? 

A. — Very  poorly. 

Q. — Don't  you  consider  it  very  improper  to  circulate  such  reports  as 
that  in  a  community  in  a  matter  where  so  much  money  is  involved? 

A. — I  would,  sir;  if  he  was  not  mj'  partner.  We  were  partners  at  the 
time,  going  in  on  a  bid  together.  Partnei'S  together  in  a  business  ought 
to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Q. — Then  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  rumor  of  this  kind? 

A. — None  but  what  I  have  stated,  sir;  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — You  are  the  party_  that  approached  Mr.  George  and  not  Mr. 
George  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Canavan— You  say  you  were  a  partner  of  Miles,  the  same  Miles, 
is  it,  who  testitied  before  this  committee? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — He  was  your  partner? 

A. — He  and  mo  were  going  in  together  on  the  bid  at  the  time.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q. — You  told  him  you  had  approached  Mr.  George,  and  offered  him 
money? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  he  approve  of  that? 

A.— He  did. 

<). — He  did  approve  of  it? 

A. — He  did  at  one  time,  but  backed  out  after. 

Jfr.  McCti/iey — Is  the  quality  of  tiie  roclc  furnished  now  of  the  same 
kind  that  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Miles? 
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A. — The  qualitj'  in  the  hill  is  generally  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman — I  understood  the  witness  that  he  was  no  judge  of  rock. 

A. — I  can  simply  answer  as  to  hardness. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  can  tell  whether  it  would  be  about  the  same 
quality.     Is  it  ahout  the  same? 

A. — It  is  about  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  McCtney — We  want  to  prove  that  it  was  the  same  character  of 
stone  that  was  delivered  all  the  time. 

The  Witness — I  will  quality  that.  It  may  be  a  little  cleaner  now  than 
it  was  then,  but  the  quality  of  the  rock  is  about  the  same  through  ihe 
whole  hill;  probably  a  little  cleaner  now  than  it  was  then. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  WEIGHT. 
John  Wright  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  an  architect. 

Question — You  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Te's,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  here? 

A. — Five  3'ears. 

Q. — Have  you  been  connected  with  some  important  buildings  in  this 
city;  their  erection? 

A. — A  few  of  them,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  experience  in  concrete  work? 

A. — Y'es,  sir;  I  have  done  some  of  it. 

Q. — In  this  country? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  j'our  nativity? 

A. — I  am  from  Scotland. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  experience  in  Scotland  in  concrete  work? 

A. — Y''es,  sir. 

Q. — In  connection  with  buildings? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  seen  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  City  Hall? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  seen  any  of  the  material  which  is  being  used  there? 

A. — No,  I  could  not  say  that  I   have;  I  have  never  been  up  there,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  access,  and  did  you  see  the  various  plans  that  were 
presented  to  the  Commissioners,  that  were  exhibited  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  plan  that  was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVill  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  committee  what,  in 
your  opinion,  that  building  would  cost  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — I  could  not  say,  sir,  without  spccitications  of  the  work — I  could  not 
state  that  without  a  specification  of  the  work;  the  same  design  could  be 
carried  out  in  wood  or  Parian  marble. 

Q. — Were  you  emploj'cd  as  an  expert  or  an  architect,  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  San  Jose? 

A. — I  was. 
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Q. — Did  3'ou  have  specifications  of  that? 

A. — I  had  none. 

Q. — Did  you  send  in  an  estimate? 

A.— Yes,  I  did. 

Q. — Well,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  buildings, 
can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  that  building  ought  to  cost,  or 
in  all  i^robability,  would  cost? 

A. — I  can  give  you  my  opinion  from  what  other  buildings  have  cost, 
hei'e  in  the  city,  that  I  have  i)ut  up,  per  foot;  that  is  all  I  could  say. 

Q. — Have  you  built  any  buildings  similar  to  the  Citj^  Hall  building? 

A. — Friedlander's  building,  I  put  that  up. 

Q. — What  was  the  cost  of  Friedlander's  building? 

A. — Forty  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  portion  on  California  street  cost 
thirty-three  cents  a  foot. 

Q. — Are  there  iron  girders  or  joists  in  that  building? 

A. — Thei'e  are  no  iron  girders  or  joists  in  it. 

Q. — What  are  the  floors  constructed  of? 

A. — Wood,  sir. 

Q. — AVood  joists  and  floors? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  foundation  and  basement  built  of? 

A. — Built  of  brick,  sir,  and  cement. 

Q. — From  the  foundation  up  to  the  main  floor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  building? 

A.— N'othing,  only  it  is  constructed  all  of  iron — the  front  of  it. 

Q. — Would  a  building,  built  of  brick  and  iron  together,  and  all  bound 
together  with  bond  iron,  be  any  less  expensive  than  that? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir;  for  instance,  the  White  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Kearny  and  Post,  is  built  of  brick  work  bonded  together  with  iron; 
that  building  cost  sixteen  cents  a  foot  and  there  are  wrought  iron  gird- 
ers right  through  that  building — a  wrought  iron  bond  all  through. 

Q. — How  many  i)artition  walls  are  there  in  that  building? 

A. — None  at  all,  sir. 

(^. — That  embraces  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  and  the  roof 
and  floors? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  a  building  is  divided  up  into  rooms,  and  has  brick  partition 
walls  and  wood  walls,  what  would  be  the  probable  additional  cost? 

A. — It  would  be,  perhaps,  from  thirty  to  forty  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Canavan — Not  additional,  but  the  whole  considered? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — That  is  two  frontages? 

A. — That  is  two  frontages;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  it  stood  in  an  open  lot  and  had  frontages  all  around,  what 
would  probably  be  the  additional  cost? 

A. — Oh,  porlia])s  si.x  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Q. — I  will  ask  3-our  o])inion  as  to  the  necessity  of  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  tlie  ground  where  the  building  stands,  with  concrete? 

A. — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not;  if  I  had  been 
constructing  the  building  I  do  not  tliink  I  would  have  done  that,  not  to 
the  full  depth  that  was  under  the  foundation  walls;  I  think  if  I  wanted 
to  keep  down  the  damp  and  moisture  I  would  have  entirely  covoi'od  the 
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ground  with  it,  making  the  concrete  from  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  would  the  same  depth  as  the  walls;  still,  I  believe  it  is 
better  if  it  is  done. 

Q. — Can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  difference  between 
rubble  stone  wall,  built  from  stone  taken  from  a  sheet  quarry,  and  that 
taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  cheaper  building  a  wall  from  a  sheet  quarry 
than  a  bowlder  quarry,  sir. 

Q.— Would  it  be  better? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  better. 

Q. — You  say  the  pj/in  adopted  by  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  might 
be  constructed  entirely  of  wood? 

A. — It  might. 

Q. — Or  brick  or  stone? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  printed  instructions  of  the  Commissioners 
were  to  the  competing  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  a  competing  architect? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — Did  you  follow  those  instructions? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  contemplate  your  building  to  be  made  of? 

A. — Faced  with  stone,  sir,  and  backed  up  with  brick;  the  printed 
instructions  gave  the  architects  liberty  to  either  face  the  building  with 
stone  or  iron;  the  plan  we  made,  we  jH'oposed  to  face  with  stone. 

Q. — Did  you  intend  to  use  any  iron  girders  in  the  building? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  your  calculation  made  for  wood  floors? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  what  the  cost  of  that  building 
would  have  been  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — I  do  not  remember,  sir,  I  have  not  the  calculations  with  me. 

Q. — You  made  the  calculations? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  you  have  seen  the  plans  adopted  by  the  City  Hall  Com- 
missioners? 

A. — I  saw  them  at  the  Pavilion,  at  the  time  they  were  on  exhibition 
there,  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

Q. — Did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  those 
plans? 

A. — No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  think  it  could  be  built  for  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation? 

A. — In  stone,  sir? 

Q. — Well,  in  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A. — I  think  not,  sir. 

Q. — Could  it  be  built  with  the  proposed  modifications — taking  off  the 
towers  and  two  wings,  and  reducing  the  corridors  six  feet,  and  taking 
concrete  for  the  foundation? 

A. — Perhaps  it  could. 

Mr.  Canqvan — Perhaps  it  could  be  built  for  the  amount. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — Do  you  think  it  could? 
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A. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  the  islan.  It  would  take  some 
calculation  to  be  made  before  I  could  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

Q. — Did  the  Commissioners,  when  making  their  award,  adhere  to  the 
printed  instructions  to  the  architects? 

A. — I  do  not  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q. — Please  inform  the  committee  wherein  they  dei)arted. 

A. — Well,  for  instance,  the  j^lan  adopted  as  the  best  plan  presented 
could  not,  or  I  do  not  think  it  could,  be  ei'ected  for  the  money,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  got  a  plan  that  could  have  been  erected  for  the  money. 

Q. — From  those  printed  instructions  you  infer  that  it  should  be  a  tirst- 
class  building,  did  you  not? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  if  you  call  the  United  States  Mint  first-class. 
It  was  not  a  building  like  that,  because  the  Mint  is  built  with  wrought 
iron  girders  and  thoroughly  fire-])roof.  The  instructions  did  not  call 
for  anything  of  that  kind,  except  for  the  Hall  of  Eecords. 

Q. — Well,  first-class,  so  far  as  the  instructions  were  concerned? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  drawing  the  plans,  you  intended  to  come  within  the  appro- 
priation ? 

A. — I  intended  to  build  the  building  for  that  amount  of  money,  sir. 

Q. — And  make  a  very  strong,  substantial  building  of  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jnnavan — You  are  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  called  in 
by  the  Commissioners  to  get  ujj  the  pamphlet  of  instructions  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Afterwards,  you  were  a  competing  architect  for  the  first  premium? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  say  that  you  believe  all  the  plans — you  have  seen  all  the 
plans? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  believe  all  the  plans  that  received  jiremiums  would  cost  more 
than  the  j^amphlet  calls  for? 

A. — Something  more;  I  don't  say  all. 

(J. — Nearl}'  all;  that  plan  in  particular? 

A — That  in  particular,  yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  modified,  and  tlie  Mansard  roof  taken  ofi",  and  the  two  wings, 
and  all  the  towers,  and  the  height  reduced  two  feet,  and  the  width  some 
four  feet,  by  reducing  the  corridors,  and  building  a  stone  foundation  with 
a  brick  superstructure,  and  no  extravagant  ornamentation  inside  or  out- 
side, could  it  have  been  built  for  a  jnillion  and  a  half? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  delicate  question.  You  received  one  of 
the  premiums,  did  you  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  your  opinion  about  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioners  in  deciding  upon  the  "  No  Vile  Fano  "  plan,  and  giv- 
ing it  the  first  ])remium. 

A. — Well,  I  think  Mr.  Laver's  plan  excelled  all  others  In  the  way  of 
laying  it  on  the  lot;  I  think  there  was  no  other  plan  excelling  it  in  that 
respect,  and  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners,  I  would  certainly 
have  ailopted  that  plan  with  the  modifications,  with  the  exception  of  the 
internal  arrangement;  that  was  very  inferior;  but  it  was  a  very  imposing 
structure,  and  the  way  it  was  laid  on  the  lot,  it  excelled  all. 

Q. — With  respect  to  air  and  light? 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  a  great  portion — that  which  faced  on  McAlhster  street — 
there  was  no  sunlight;  it  could  not  get  in  there;  but  with  that  exception, 
it  was  well  arranged. 

Q. — The  defect  there  was  not  the  fault  of  the  building,  but  of  the 
sun? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Your  plan  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate? 

A. — AVell,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — You  sjjent  several  months  on  it? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — You  have  a  partner? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  not  seen  the  adopted  design? 

A. — I  have  not. 

Q. — You  think  the  plan  adopted  was  a  suitable  one  for  the  site? 

A. — I  do,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  H.  SCHUSSLEE. 
H.  ScHUSSLER  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Question — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — Are  you  engaged  in  any  public  work  at  the  present  time? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  consulting  engineer  of  the  Spring  Yalley  Water 
Woi'ks,  and  for  several  other  water  woi'ks  over  the  State. 

Q. — Have  you  had  exjierience  as  an  engineer  in  putting  down  con- 
crete foundations  for  buildings? 

A. — Not  so  much  for  buildings  as  for  other  purposes — gate  houses, 
and  structures  of  that  kind,  and  smokestacks,  and  bridges — not  for 
buildings,  principally. 

Q. — Your  experience  in  concrete  work  is  limited? 

A. — No,  sir;  concrete  for  what  we  use  it;  the  work  I  have  been 
employed  in  to  use  concrete,  requires  better  concrete,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  purpose;  because,  outside  of  its  strength,  it  required  to  be  water- 
tight. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  work  now  being  done  on  the  City  Hall 
in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  whose  request? 

A. — Well,  I  was  subpoenaed  yesterdaj',  and  in  order  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  yard  I  requested  Mr.  McLaiie,  who  I  knew  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  any  other  gentleman,  to 
write  a  i^ermit  to  the  Suj^erintendent  in  charge,  so  that  I  could  go  over 
and  examine  the  ground,  the  concrete,  as  well  as  the  stone  work. 

Q. — Did  you  so  examine  it? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — What  condition  did  you  find  it  in? 

A. — Well,  the  concrete,  as  long  as  it  has  been  in  the  ground,  I  think  it 
is  very  good  concrete,  so  far,  for  the  tinie  it  has  been  in  the  ground;  we 
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examined  some  that  had  not  been  down  very  long,  but  yet  it  was  set  quite 
substantiallj-,  quite  hard,  and  not  porous,  as  is  often  the  case  with  con- 
crete that  has  been  hurried  too  much  and  carelessly  done;  it  was  very 
close,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  that  is  if  you  put  a 
certain  depth  of  water  over  it  I  don't  believe  it  would  leak  through, 
besides  its  being  veiy  stout  and  strong. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  stone  also? 

A. — I  did,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  red  rock  stone  produced  here,  a  sample  of 
which  has  been  produced  here? 

A. — Yes;  I  know  it  is  that  kind  of  stone  they  principully  use  for 
macadamizing;  the  great  trouble  of  that  is  that  the  faces  of  that  rock 
are  most  generally  smooth  and  the  cement  would  not  stick  to  it  as  it 
would  to  a  rougher  face,  consequently  in  a  place  where  great  strength 
was  required  I  would  not  think  it  strong  enough,  because  it  is  very 
brittle  and  does  not  adhere. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  the  quarry  referred  to? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  [examines  the  specimen  of  rock  before  the  committee]; 
it  is  probablj'  the  same  kind  you  tind  all  over  the  city;  now,  in  rock  of 
this  kind,  if  you  could  have  it  all  of  that  kind,  first-rate,  although  the 
face  is  not  quite  rough  enough  to  make  the  mortar  stick  as  well  as  sand- 
stone that  is  used  now,  it  would  be  good;  there  have  been  experiments 
made  as  to  the  tenacity  of  mortar  to  certain  kinds  of  rock  in  France 
and  the  results  have  been  that  the  roughest  granite  and  sandstone,  as 
also  rough  limestone,  are  the  best  for  the  adherence  of  mortar,  and  they 
condemn  any  stone  that  has  a  shaley  break,  or  breaks  with  a  smooth 
surface,  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  of  the  difference  in  cost,  if  any, 
between  building  a  rubble  wall  of  stone  taken  from  a  sheet  quarry  and 
that  taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — No,  I  could  not;  because  I  have  never  seen  a  sheet  quarry  in  this 
country,  excepting  that  off  and  on  you  find  a  stone  shaped  as  if  it  had 
come  out  of  a  sheet  quarrj^  in  a  granite  quarry;  we  have  had  some 
stone  of  that  kind  in  granite,  but  the  average  run  is  what  you  would 
call  a  bowlder  quaray. 

Q. — Have  you  had"  experience  in  building  rubble  wall  in  any  State  or 
place? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  considerable. 

Q. — Can  you  give  the  committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  constructing  a  wall? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  (;an  give  you  prettj^  close  figures  on  that,  because  we 
have  tried  both  and  found  the  difference  very  slight.  The  best  kind  of 
concrete  witli  Jlosedalo  cement. 

Q. — Xot  the  concrete.  I  am  speaking  now  of  rubble  wall.  I  ask  you 
can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  tiie  cost 
between  constructing  rubble  wall  with  stone  taken  from  a  sheet  quarry, 
and  that  taken  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — No;  I  don't  believe  I  can. 

(^. — Have  you  not  had  experience? 

A. — No.  It  is  oidy  off  and  on  that  a  stone  of  that  kind  came  in,  and 
I  have  not  iiad  enough  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  any  close  figure  on  it. 
Well,  if  you  have  stones  that  come  about  a  regular  size,  with  an  oven 
poise,  il"'you  require  it  that  way — they  often  come  with  nodes  projecting 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  upper  or  lower  side,  and  they  generally 
have  to  trim  them  off  to  correspond  with  the  lower  faces. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  build  a  rubble  wall  with  stone  taken  from  a  sheet 
quarry? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  not  all  sheet  quarry.  I  say  the  stone  sometimes  comes 
in  that  shape  as  you  get  it  out  of  the  sheet  quarry.  Most  all  our  quarries 
here  are  bowlder  quarries. 

Q. — You  say  you  never  have  built  a  rubble  wall  with  stone  taken 
fi'om  a  sheet  quarry? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Then  your  experience  is  not  very  great. 

A. — That  is  what  I  stated  in  the  commencement,  that  my  experience 
in  sheet  quarries — I  had  actually  no  experience,  because  there  are  no 
sheet  quarries  here — none  that  I  know  of  Avithin  reach  of  our  works, 
that  it  would  be  feasible  for  us  to  get  for  them.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are,  sir,  further  up  in  the  State,  but  it  might  be  more  expensive  to  get 
the  stone. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  want  to  ask  the  witness  to  give  his  idea  of  the  cost, 
per  square  yard,  for  building  rubble  wall  here. 

A. — Well,  according  to  what  experience  1  had,  I  had  not  only  to  look 
for  strength,  but  also  for  water  tightness;  consequently'  all  the  little 
spaces  between  the  rocks  had  to  be  filled  up  with  either  grave-1  or  mortar 
or  stone,  and  great  care  taken  so  that  no  film  of  water  should  chance 
to  go  through  the  wall,  and  that  kind  of  wall  has  cost  between  thirty-five 
and  thirty-seven  cents  a  cubic  foot.  I  think  it  would  range  very  near 
ten  dollars  a  cubic  yard;  for  instance,  I  built  a  stone  dam  that  was 
built  last  year  on  Pillecito's  Creek,  ten  miles  above;  that  cost  us 
ten  dollars  a  cubic  yard — but  that  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
quarry,  and  that  cost  would  include  the  hauling,  quarrying,  and  laying, 
cement  and  everything. 

Mr.  Eastland — The  cost  of  transportation  from  Angel  Island  to  the 
City  Hall  is  much  greater? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  This  was  but  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  or  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet — a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  perhaps 
about  one  third  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Aldnch — Do  you  know  the  cost  of  making  concrete,  jier  square 
yard? 

A. — ^Yes,  sir.  I  know  what  it  cost  us  the  last  eight  yeai's  in  the 
Spring  Valley  "Water  Works  and  other  works  on  which  I  was  employed. 
It  has  ranged  as  low  as  six  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  cubic  yard;  and 
then  again,  it  has  cost  us  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  cubic 
yai-d. 

Q. — That  includes  hauling  the  stone  a  distance? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  don't  include  hauling,  but  it  includes  quarrying  and 
breaking  the  stone — that  was  included;  that  cost  us  eight  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard;  the  highest  price.  That  would  be  about  thirty 
cents  a  cubic  foot. 

3Ir.  Canavan — You  are  consulting  engineer  for  some  large  enterprise? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Previous  to  becoming  consulting  engineer  what  was  your  occu- 
pation? 

A. — I  was  resident  eng-ineer  for  the  Spring  Yalley  "Water  "Works. 

Q.— How  long? 

A. — "Well,  I  was  assistant  engineer  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  only 

engineer  from  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  up well,  till 

now,  the  first  of  January. 

Q. — Between  eight  and  ten  years? 
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A. — No;  altogether  about  seven  and  three  fourths,  or  nearly  eight 

years. 

Q. — For  tall  buildings  and  smokestacks  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
spread  concrete  over  a  very  large  area  to  equally  distribute  the  weight? 

A. — There  is  no  necessity  for  putting  in  concrete  except  for  such 
width  from  the  wall  as  the  depth  of  concrete  amounts  to;  for  instance, 
if  I  have  got  six  feet  of  concrete  in  depth,  there  is  actually  for  the 
foundation's  sake,  no  necessity  for  putting  in  the  concrete  wider  than 
six  feet;  that  is  the  rule,  because  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  does 
not  bear  upon  any  beyond  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  downward 
from  the  lower  end;  so,  as  a  genei'al  thing,  in  countries  where  there  are 
no  commotions  like  here  of  earthquakes,  etc.,  and  where  the  sand  is  so 
bad  to  be  blown  away  from  the  foundation,  it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  spread 
the  concrete  any  further  than  that;  the  depth  of  the  concrete  is  the 
limit  of  the  width  from  the  outside  wall. 

Q. — -But  in  countries  subject  to  commotions  and  earthquakes  it  is  nec- 
essary to  spread  it  more? 

A. — Well,  yes;  the  cement  struck  me  very  much;  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  concrete  was  spread  all  over  the  surface  when  I  examined  the 
foundation,  but  when  I  came  to  think  over  it,  I  think  it  a  very  good 
thing,  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason;  the  earthquake 
always,  with  very  few  exceptions,  commences  at  one  side  and  travels  in 
a  certain  direction;  now,  if  this  building  was  placed  on  separate  founda- 
tions, then,  for  instance,  the  west  end  of  the  building  might  first  be 
touched  by  the  earthquake  wave  or  shock,  and  then  in  a  short  space  the 
earthquake  would  travel  with  a  wiwy  motion  towards  the  ojiposite  end; 
now,  if  it  is  one  substance  all  the  way,  the  shock  would  be  transmitted 
at  once  to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  would 
be  less  danger  of  cracks,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  the  way  that  the 
building  is  being  built  now;  in  some  places  where  a  heavier  weight  is  to 
bo  borne,  I  would  have  made  the  concrete  a  little  deeper. 

3Ir.  Canavan — It  is  deeper  in  some  places;  under  the  Hall  of  llecords 
it  is  five  feet,  and  under  the  tower  it  is  six  feet. 

Witness — What  is  the  height  of  the  Hall  of  Eecords? 

Mr.  Gannnan — About  eighty  feet,  and  the  main  building  eighty-four. 

Witness — Yes;  I  should  make  the  foundation  under  the  Hall  of  Ee- 
cords five  or  six  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Canavan — It  is  five  feet. 

Witness — Well,  three  feet  is  a  considerable  thickness  under  the  rest; 
but  of  course  the  more  the  better.  1  should  think  that  is  about  the 
limit,  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  any  less. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  concrete? 

A. — I  did,  sir.     It  is  good  concrete;  as  well  as  I  have  made  it. 

Mr.  E'AStland — You  spoke  of  experiments  in  France  on  different  kinds 
•of  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  not  concrete  used  there  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  are  not 
French  authorities  considered  the  most  reliable  and  the  best  upon  that 
subject? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Tbey  have  very  full  information  in  that  respect,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  use  French  works  for  reference  more  than  any 
other,  especially  those  of  Kondelct,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  tlio 
French  Government  many  years,  and  first  made  experiments  which  are 
very  valuable  indeed. 
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Q. — Their  conclusion  is,  that  stones  with  a  smooth  surface  are  not  so 
good  as  with  a  rough  surface? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  andfor  this  reason:  the  principal  strength  in  concrete 
lies  in  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the  stone.  Eondelet  made  experi- 
ments with  flint  stone,  which  is  generally  considered  very  good  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength;  but  the  faces  were  too  smooth.  He  made  experi- 
ments on  a  flint  stone,  and  found  he  could  sustain  thirty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  whereas,  on  a  fjice  of  granite,  he  could  attach  forty-five  to 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  showing  a  greater  adhesion  to  the 
rougher  surface. 

21r.  Canavan — Is  not  the  stone  used  at  the  City  Hall  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  marble  chip.s? 

A.— That  is  more  than  I  could  tell,  because  I  never  used  marble  chips. 
The  principal  thing  for  stone  in  concrete  is  that  the  stone  itself  is  strong 
and  has  a  rough  surface.  That  is  the  requirement  of  concrete.  It 
makes  no  ditlereuce  whether  it  is  granite,  limestone,  or  sandstone.  The 
rougher  the  stone  the  better  the  concrete. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  Angel  Island  stone? 
A. — Yes,  sir.     I  have  not  used  it  in  building;   but  I  have  seen  it  cou- 
siderablj'. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  of  it? 
A. — It  is  very  good  stone. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  sheet  quarry  in  this  country? 
A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q. — You  have  not  seen  any? 

A. — No.  As  I  stated  before,  you  sometimes  comg  across  a  stone  that 
looks  like  it,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  find  enough  for  a  large  building 
ol'  sheet  quarry  alone. 

Q. — Is  not  hauling  from  the  quarrj-  a  lai-ge  item  of  the  expenses? 
A. — Yes,  sir.     It  depends  somewhat  by  which  means  you  can  get  it. 
Q. — How  is  the  stone  that  is  used  out  there? 
A. — That  is  as  good  stone  as  I  ever  used. 
Q. — How  arc  the  men  doing  their  work  out  there? 
A. — "Well,  that  is  a  different  thing.     The   lading  of  the   stone  is  done 
very  well.     The  only  thing  I  did  not  like  about  it  was  the  fact  that  they 
go  up  to  a  certain   height  and  they  finish   up  level  to  that   height  with 
mortar  and  chips  of  stone,  so  that  there  is  a  smooth  surface   over  the 
whole,  and  that  cement — the  Benicia  cement — sets  very  quick  and  gets 
hard  before  the  next  day's  work  gets  on  it,  and  the  next  day  has  not  as 
good  a  binding  with  to-day's  work  as  it  would  have  to  rough  the  surface, 
just  the  points  sticking  out,  with  no  mortar  over  it.     Eut  that  is  of  less 
moment  here  than  it  is  in  works  of  the  kind  I  have  been  connected  with, 
because  the  water  tightness  is  not  important. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  that  that  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  laying  iron 
bonding? 

A. — I  did  not  see  &uy  iron  bonding. 

Q. — No;  that  is  not  there  yet,  but  that  is  done  for  that  purjiose.  The 
specifications  call  for  horizontal  iron  bondings.  In  that  case,  that  is 
necessarj",  is  it  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  would  do  without  if  I  possibly  could.  I  do  not  know 
in  what  shape  they  are,  excepting  that  they  take  a  large  surface. 
Probably  it  may  be  better  to  level  your  work,  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
put  in  this  work,  and  cousequeutly  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  have  not  put  in  any  yet,  but  we  intend  to  put  them 
in  there. 
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Mr.  Mott  offered  a  resolution  that  when  the  committee  adjourn  on 
Saturday  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  Sacramento  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
After  discussion,  the  resolution  was  laid  tempoi'arily  on  the  table.  The 
committee  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock  p.  m. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Samuel  Osbourne  was  sworn  as  the  otRcial  shorthand  reporter  of  the 
committee,  in  place  of  Andrew  J.  Marsh,  for  the  present  session. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L.  P.  HUEENE. 

L.  P.  HuERNE  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — "What  is  your  occuiDation? 

Answer — Civil  engineer  and  architect. 

Question — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? 

A  — Twenty-two  3-ears. 

Q. — Have  you  been  connected  with  any  large  important  building  in 
thia  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Good  substantial  buildings? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. — What  is  j'our  nativity? 

A. — France. 

Q. — Have  you  had  experience  there  in  concrete  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  had  in  this  country? 

A. — Not  in  this  country  at  all. 

Q. — Would  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  to  put  down  concrete 
under  the  foundation  of  the  City  Hall  building  here? 

A.— Not  at  all. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  examined  the  locality? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  concrete  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  does  that  compare  with  the  quality  of  work  you  do  in 
France? 

A. — Well,  very  different.  The  concrete  made  in  France  is  made  by 
layer,  with  not  more  than  one  foot,  sometimes  six  inches,  nine  inches, 
running  down  so  to  compress  and  approach  the  stone  together,  and  to 
leave  very  little  extent  of  banding  matter.  Yet  I  saw  some  concrete 
that  was  not  rammed  down,  and  it  was  taken  away  by  the  flood,  and 
the  other  one  stands  first  rate. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  was  it  necessary  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  building  stands? 

A. — Not  even  below  the  wood.     The  natural  sand  there  is  about  sixty 
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feet  deep;  is  a  natural  concrete,  strong  enough,  elastic  enough,  stiff 
enough  to  resist  any  compression,  any  building,  or  church,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  rubble  stone  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  as  to  the  difference  of  the  cost 
between  rubble  stone  wall  taken  from 

A. — About  equal;  the  price  is  about  equal. 

Q. — I  did  not  get  thi'ough  with  my  question:  the  difference  between 
the  expense  of  the  stone  wall — the  stone  taken  from  sheet  quarry,  or 
that  from  a  bowlder  quarry? 

A. — Well,  difference  of  cost? 

Q. — Differeuce  of  cost? 

A. — xibout  the  same;  about  the  same;  oh,  yes. 

Q. — Can  you  inform  the  committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  a 
building  of  that  kind  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — My  opinion  about  the  cost  of  that  City  Hall,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  ai'chitect,  will  be  about  thirty  cents — between  thirty  and 
tliirty-five  cents  by  the  cubic  foot. 


TESTIMONY   OP  DENNIS   JOEDAN. 
Dennis  Jordan  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — ^You  reside  in  this  city,  Mr.  Jordan? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — "What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — A  mason  and  builder. 

Q. — Have  you  any  connection  with  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  in 
any  way? 

A. — I  have  a  contract  from  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  for  laying 
down  the  concrete  bed,  and  doing  all  the  excavating  that  is  necessary 
there. 

Q. — What  is  the  amount  of  that  contract? 

A. — I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  finished  it  yet. 

Q. — Do  you  do  it  by  the  cubic  yard? 

A. — I  do  it  by  the  yard — by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q. — How  much? 

A.-^-Two  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents. 

Q. — Was  the  conti-act  awarded  to  you  by  the  Commissioners? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr.  Mott — That  is  for  laying  down? 

A. — Laying  down,  doing  all  the  excavation. 

Chairman — Were  you  the  lowest  bidder  for  that  work? 

A. — No,  I  believe  not;  there  was  one  man  lower  than  I  "was;  that  came 
in  ten  minutes  after  the  time  sjDecitied  for  opening  the  bids,  and  the 
bidders  present  voted  that  his  bid  should  not  be  accepted;  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  it  myself,  but  the  rest  of  the  bidders  that  were 
present  did  vote  that  his  bid  should  not  be  accepted;  Mr.  Eastland  took 
the  bid  and  said  that  he   would  open  it  anyhow,  and   think  the  matter 
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over  afterwards,  whether  he  should  award  the  contract  to  him  or  not, 
providing  he  was  the  lowest. 

Q. — Were  you  the  next  lowest  bidder? 

A. — ISfo;  I  think  I  was  the  third. 

Q. — Who  was  the  next  lowest  bidder  to  you? 

A. — There  was  a  man  named  Doniiolly,  a  street  contractor  here. 

Q. — Was  his  bid  rejected  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — I  don't  know  how  that  was. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — What  was  Donnolly's  bid? 

Mr.  George — One  dollar  and  seventy-four  cents  concrete,  and  forty- 
two  cents  excavation,  and  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  fence. 

A. — I  think  his  bid  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  bring 
any  testimonials  with  his  bid  as  required  by  the  advertisement;  the 
advertisement  required  every  bidder  to  furnish  testimonials  from  archi- 
tects or  engineers  whom  they  had  done  work  under,  as  to  his  ability  to 
do  this  work,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Douuoily  did  not 
furnish  any  testimonials. 

Chairman — The  contract  was  finally  awarded  to  you? 

A. — The  contract  was  finally  awarded  to  me. 

Q. — Were  the  specifications  written  before  the  award  was  made  to 
you? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Has  there  been  any  modifications  in  those  specifications? 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Are  you  doing  the  work  in  accordance  with  those  specifications? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — How  many  copies  of  the  specifications  were  there  when  you  bid 
on  that  work? 

A. — I  saw  two. 

Q. — You  saw  two? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were  those  accessible  to  the  bidders? 

A. — They  were. 

Q. — Wore  any  parties  rei'used  leave  to  examine  or  take  notes  from  the 
specifications? 

A. — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  at  that  time  or  since. 

Q. — Have  you  anything  to  do  with  this  rubble  stone  work  here? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Nothing  but  the  concrete? 

A. — Nothing  but  the  concrete;  that  is  the  only  contract  I  have  with 
them;  I  have  bought  Miles  out;  a  contract  wliich  he  had  with  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(}. — What  contract  did  he  have? 

A. — He  had  a  contract  for  furnishing  tlio  broken  stone  for  tho 
concrete. 

(I. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  contract  was  awarded  to  you  by 
the  Commissioners? 

A. — Tho  contract  for  laying  down  the  concrete  stone  in  tho  bed,  as  it 
is  now  at  tlie  City  Hall,  that  was  mine;  but  then  there  was  another  con- 
tract Miles  iiad  for  breaking  tho  stone  and  delivering  it  at  the  grounds 
of  tho  City  Hall. 

Q. — That  is  tho  one  you  bought? 

A. — Tiiat  is  tho  one  I  bought. 

.i]fr.  Eastland — Allow  me  to  state  tliat  the  Commissioners  of  the  City 
Hall  have  never  recognized  any  transfer  of  the  contract  i'roju  Miles  to 
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Jordan;  all  our  tvaDsactions  are  with  Miles;  Jordan's  name  is  not  on 
our  books  at  all  for  the  concrete  rock;  we  declined  to  recognize  any 
transfer;  we  hold  Miles  as  we  did  when  he  signed  the  contract. 

Q. — Have  you  directly  or  indirectly  used  money  in  any  way  to  obtain 
the  preference  over  any  other  contractors? 

A.— No. 

Q. — With  any  of  the  employes  of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Never. 

Mr.  Aldrkh — It  has  been  in  testimony  here  that  much  of  that  stone 
for  concrete  was  full  of  clayey  substance,  earth,  dirty — how  do  you 
account  for  that,  or  was  that  the  fact,  or  not? 

A. — There  was  some  time  that  the  stone  was  wet;  whatever  dirt  there 
was  in  the  stone,  part  of  it  would  stick  to  the  stone,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  clean;  but  since  I  bought  Miles'  contract  out,  I  have  had 
the  stone  screened,  and  there  was  no  dirt  could  get  in  the  stone  very 
well,  except  that  which  would  stick  to  it  when  it  came  wet. 

Q. — Has  there  been  any  stone  rejected  that  has  been  carried  there  for 
being  dirty  or  of  improper  size,  or  for  not  being  up  to  the  specifications? 

A. — I  think  there  was  some  of  it"  rejected  on  the  ground  of  being 
dirty. 

Q. — What  are  your  relations  with  the  Architect? 

A. — How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Q. — Pleasant,  or  have  you  had  any  difference  with  him? 

A. — Never  any  trouble  with  him;  we  have  always  been  on  friendly 
terms,  except  once  in  a  while  that  ho  would  find  fault  with  the  stone 
being  a  little  dirty. 

Q. — Has  he  any  interest  with  you  in  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Canavan — For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Jordan,  it  would  be  well  to  explain 
the  matter  of  Miles'  contract — why  he  bought  out  Miles  and  how  he 
bought  him  out. 

Q.— Why  did  you  buy  out  Miles? 

A. — Weil,  sir,  after  I  entered  into  the  contract  with  Miles,  I  found 
that  he  and  I  couM  not  get  along  very  well  together;  he  wanted  to  have 
all  his  own  way  about  carrjang  on  the  work,  and  in  the  way  that  he 
was  carrying  it  on — I  forgot  to  state  that  I  had  an  interest  with  him 
previous  to  my  buying  him  out — and  from  the  way  he  was  carrying  on 
the  work  I  found  we  were  going  to  lose  money  on  it,  and  I  was  responsi- 
ble for  anj^  loss  we  might  sustain,  and  Miles  was  not;  in  other  words, 
he  had  no  property  to  show,  that  anybody  might  get  hold  of,  and  I  felt 
this  responsibility,  and  also  felt,  from  the  way  that  he  was  acting,  that 
I  was  likely  to  lose  my  reputation  as  a  builder;  and  I  studied  the  matter 
over  as  to  what  was  best  for  me  to  do,  and  after  giving  it  due  study,  I 
went  to  Miles  at  the  quarry  where  we  were  working,  on  Broadway,  and 
I  said  to  him  that  the  way  the  work  was  going  on  we  were  going  to  lose 
money,  and  he  said,  he  knew  it;  I  said,  "  I  think  that  one  can  manage 
this  thing  better  than  two,"  and  I.  proposed  to  buy  out  or  sell  out;  he 
said  that  suited  him  exactly;  he  then  proposed  to  go  over  to  the  grocery 
store  on  the  corner  and  make  a  figure;  so  we  went  to  the  grocery  store 
and  went  into  the  back  room;  he  sat  down  on  one  side  of  the  table  and 
I  sat  down  on  the  other,  and  we  tore  a  piece  off  the  margin  of  a  news- 
paper and  each  one  comnumced  to  make  his  figures;  1  got  my  figures 
n\udo  before  he  diil,  and  I  laid  my  figures  down  on  the  table;  I  said,  "are 
you  ready?"  he  said"3^es;"  he  said  "you  turnup  your  figures  first;" 
""  no,"  I  said,  "you  put  down  your  figures,  and  we  will  turn  them  up  both 
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together."  He  said  "no, you  show  your  figures  first."  Well,  vre  argued 
a  little  while  on  that  subject,  and  1  final)}'  had  to  give  way  and  turn  up 
my  figures  first.  As  soon  as  Miles  saw  my  figures,  he  put  his  thumb  in 
his  vest  like  this,  and  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair  and  commenced 
to  rock  himself,  and  looked  astonished.  I  said  "  what  is  the  matter?" 
he  didn't  give  me  any  answer  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  1  said  to  him, 
"  whj' don't  you  show  your  figures?"  So  he  said  that  he  would  give 
four  thousand  dollars,  or  he  would  take  seven  thousand  dollars. 

3Ir.  Canavan — What  were  your  figures? 

A. — My  figures  were  to  give  six  thousand,  or  take  five;  he  never 
showed  me  his  figures  at  all;  he  told  me  verbally,  in  words,  what  his 
figures  would  be. 

Q. — That  was  for  both  contracts,  or  one? 

A. — Both  contracts;  he  was  to  have  an  interest  in  the  other  contract 
with  me  on  the  strength  of  his  giving  me  an  interest  in  that  contract  for 
bi'eaking  the  stone;  the  understanding  was,  that  I  would  give  him  an 
interest  in  the  other  contract  with  me,  so  we  talked  the  matter  over  for 
some  time,  and  argued  the  question;  1  told  him  that  it  was  unreasonable 
for  him  to  ofter  four  thousand  or  take  seven ;  1  stuck  out  with  him  to 
give  me  five  thousand  but  he  would  not  do  it,  and  I  finally  consented, 
after  some  arguing  and  talking,  to  give  seven  thousand  dollars.  No,  he 
said  that  he  had  already  invested  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  works  and 
he  would  call  it  all  square  and  quit,  and  give  everything  uj)  to  me  just  as 
it  stood  for  the  seven  thousand  dollars;  I  finally  agreed  to  give  him  the 
seven  thousand  dollars,  and  he  and  I  went  down  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Parker's 
law  office,  who  was  and  is  Mr.  ^liles'  lawyer,  and  my  own,  we  there 
stated  to  Mr.  Parker  our  object,  and  gave  him  the  terms,  and  said  Me 
wanted  him  to  make  out  a  contract,  a  writing,  or  agreement;  we  agreed 
then  to  meet  in  Mr.  Parker's  office  the  next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  and 
according  to  agreement,  I  came  there  at  one  o'clock  the  next  dwy;  I 
found  that  Miles  had  been  there  some  time  before  me,  he  had  told  Mr. 
Parker  that  he  would  not  stick  to  the  agreement  made  yesterday,  he 
wanted  four  hundred  dollars  more,  and  Avhen  I  came  Mr.  Parker  told 
me,  as  soon  as  I  came  into  his  ofiice,  what  Miles  wanted  to  do.  Well, 
says  I:  "Mr.  Parker,  you  know  what  the  agreement  was  yesterday, 
Avhat  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  back  out  of  his  agreement  in 
so  short  a  time  as  that?"  Well,  we  talked  the  matter  over  for  some 
time  there,  and  argued  it,  and  finally  I  agreed  to  give  him  four  hundred 
dollars  more,  and  I  went  on — 

Mr.  Aldrich — [Interrupting] — What  changes  did  you  make  to  make 
the  job  more  profital)le  to  you? 

A. — During  Miles'  management,  he  had  an  old  engine,  and  the  man 
that  owned  her  ran  her  there  for  six  dollars  a  day;  and  she  didn't  have 
quarter  power  enough  to  crush  the  stone;  and  I  saw  what  was  the  matter 
and  told  ^[iles  about  this;  but  as  I  stated  awhile  ago,  I  had  no  ])ower 
with  him,  he  would  take  his  own  way  about  everything.  I  took  this 
old  engine  out  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  engine  that  cost  me — all  set 
up,  the  belts  and  gear — one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  I  bought  a 
new  windlass,  or  hoisting  apparatus,  with  a  brake  to  it,  for  hoisting  up 
the  cars  of  stone  on  top  of  the  crusher;  I  made  other  alterations  in 
the  frame  work  of  the  crusher,  which  gave  a  greater  fall  for  the  stone 
to  come  down  from  the  crusher — this  saved  about  two  men's  labor.  The 
altei'ation  I  made  in  the  floor  of  the  crusher,  caused  the  stone  to  come 
down  witiiout  shoveling — slide  down.  I  cmjiloyed  a  new  engineer;  and 
the  result  was,  the  most  etonc  that  we  ever  turned  out  up  till  the  time 
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that  I  bought  Miles  out,  was  forty-seven  cart  loads  a  clay,  and  now, 
with  my  management,  I  can  turn  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  cart  loads 
of  stone  of  the  same  size — only  they  ar*  screened  now,  and  before  I 
bought  Miles  out  they  were  never  screened. 

Mr.  Canavan — That  transfer  paper  you  speak  of — made  between  Miles 
and  you — what  did  you  do  with  it? 

A — I  have  got  it,  sir, 

Q. — Did  you  ever  bring  it  to  the  Commissioners'  office? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  became  of  it  there? 

j\^. — VA^ell,  the  Commissioners  told  me  ihej  did  not  recognize  any  trans- 
fer of  Miles'  contract  to  me. 

Q. — Have  they  ever  recognized  it? 

A. — They  have  not,  sir. 

Q._-How  are  the  warrants  made  out  for  the  payment  of  the  monej'? 

A. — I  have  got  a  power  of  attorney  from  Miles  to  collect  this  money 
from  the  Commissioners,  and  sign  his  name;  the  warrants  are  made  out 
all  in  the  name  of  N.  Miles. 

Q. — Were  you  a  bidder  upon  this  work  now  being  performed — the 
building  of  the  foundation  walls? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  was  your  bid  on  that  occasion;  what  was  the  amount  of 
your  bid? 

A. — My  bid  was  six  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents. 

Q. — What  was  the  bid  of  Cochran  &  Middlemas,  who  won  the  con- 
tract? 

A. — Their  bid  was  three  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents,  or  three  dol- 
lars and  eighty-four  cents,  I  won't  be  certain  which. 

Q. — Seventy-four;  and  j^ours  is  six  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents? 

A. — Mine  is  six  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents. 

Q. — You  Avere  among  the  highest  bidders,  were  you  not? 

A. — Nagle's  bid  was  two  cents  below  mine. 

Q. — How  7nany  were  below  you? 

A. — There  must  have  been — I  should  suppose — seven,  or  eight,  or  ten, 
below  me;  I  forget  how  many. 

Mr.  Canavan — [I  ask  this  because  it  has  been  intimated  that  he  was  in 
with  the  architect  who  made  out  the  specifications;  whereas,  all  he 
gained  was  to  be  about  the  highest  bidder,  and  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
and  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  men  who  won  the  contract.] — Did 
you  ever  get  orders  from  the  architect  to  stop  hauling  on  account  of 
wet  weather? 

A. — I  did,  and  did  stop. 

Q. — How  long? 

A. I  stopped  until  the  stone  got  dry,  so  that  the  dirt  would  not  stick 

to  the  stone. 

Q. You  think  you  paid  Miles  enough  for  his  interest  in  the  matter? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. I  would  like  to  ask  you — you  heard  Miles'  evidence,  of  course,  or 

read  it,  in  regard  to  that  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Laver  and 
him,  at  the  Occidental  Hotel?  ' 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. Give  us  your  statement  about  that  matter;  what  occurred  there? 

A. He  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laver,  and  I  told  him  if 

he  would  walk  around  with  me  to  the  Occidental  Hotel,  probably  we 
miftht  meet  him  there. 
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Q. — He  was  stopping  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  at  that  time? 

A. — Because  that  was  where  Mr.  Laver  boarded.  We  walked  aronnd 
to  the  Occidental  Hotel,  and  I  forget  whether  it  was  in  the  billiard 
room,  or  the  office,  that  I  found  Mr.  Laver — either  one  or  the  other — 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Miles  had  expressed  a  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  him,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  introduce  him.  Well,  he  said  he  had 
no  objection,  and  I  took  him  out  into  the  bar  room — where  Mr.  Milea 
was — and  there  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Miles.  He  asked  us  to  take  a 
drink.  I  think  Mr.  Miles  remarked,  that  he  and  I  were  going  in  together 
on  this  contract;  but  Mr.  Miles  said  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  tlaat  he 
said  if  he  and  1  were  going  in  together,  he  would  be  Miles'  friend  on 
my  account,  I  think,  or  some  words  to  that  eftect;  that  was  Miles'  state- 
ment; but  I  positively  swear  that  Mr.  Laver  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind;  he  could  not  have  said  it  without  my  hearing  it  at  that  time, 
because  we  all  three  stood  close  together. 

Cliairman — I)o  you  desire  to  hear  the  agreement  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  commanding  officer  on  this  coast  read? 

Mr.  Eastland — I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that 
the  use  of  Angel  Island  quarry  free  was  obtained  at  considerable  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  there,  with  the  assistance  of  the  offi- 
cers here  and  at  Washington,  and  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  use 
of  that  quarry,  it  is  understood,  has  been  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
rock. 

[The  clerk  read  the  agreement  between  Henry  W.  Seale,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Board  of  City  Hall  Commissioners  api^ointed  b}^  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  reciting  the  agreements  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  military  and  naval  authorities  with  the  Com- 
missioners.] 

Mr.  Easiland — Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  that  our  report  to  the  Su- 
pervisors, made  about  a  month  since,  may  be  put  in  in  evidence.  It  is 
here  on  file.  That  is  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Commission  from 
its  organization  down  to  the  eighteenth  of  January. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  W.  SEALE. 
Henry  W.  Seale  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

C/tai>mrtn— What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — My  occupation  at  present  is  quarrying  and  delivering  stone 
to  the  City  Hall  building. 

Question — Have  you  a  contract  of  the  City  Hall  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  specifications  of  that  work? 

A. — I  have  seen  specifications  connected  with  that  contract. 

Q. — Arc  you  furnishing  the  stone  in  accordance  with  those  specifica- 
tions? 

A. — No;  not  strictly. 

Q. — In  what  respect  docs  it  vary  from  the  specifications? 

A. — The  specifications  that  wore  made  out  i'or  stone  for  that  work,  in 
the  first  place,  as  I  understood  it,  was  not  intended  lor  this  quarry, 
which  the  Comraisaioners  have  accepted,  and  before  entering  into  a  con- 
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tract.  That  matter  was  understood  by  the  Commissioners,  by  the  com- 
munication, which  is  attached  to  my  contract,  between  the  architect  and 
the  Commissioners.  Those  specilications,  as  I  understood  it,  were  made 
out  for  a  sheet  quarr\',  and  bids  were  received  for  such  quarry,  and  also 
for  this  bowlder  quarry  of  Angel  Island,  and  the  stringency  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  stone  that  might  be  quarried  from  the  sheet  quarry  were 
not  required  in  this  quarr}-,  because  it  would  be  impracticable  to  furnish 
such  stone  of  such  dimensions.  1  therefore  didn't  deem  it  necessary — 
didn't  deem  it  imposed  on  me  to  furnish  the  stone  in  compliance  with 
those  specifications  under  my  contract. 

Q. — Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so  in  that  quarry? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q. — Have  the  Board  of  Commissioners  deducted  anything  from  your 
contract  price  for  your  failure  to  furnish  such  stone  as  specified? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  don't  mean  they  shall;  because  I  furnish  them  the  stone 
that  I  agreed  to  furnish  from  the  quarries  which  they  accepted. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  other  parties  had  the  same  information  that  you 
did  in  relation  to  those  specifications? 

A. — I  know  very  little  about  other  jjarties'  information,  sir;  I  have 
not  been  in  the  city  a  great  deal;  I  don't  reside  here,  and  only  tem- 
porarily on  this  occasion;  and  I  have  had  very  little  intercourse  with 
the  contractors,  or  the  parties  in  connection  with  work  of  that  kind; 
for  the  last  ten  j-ears  I  have  been  out  of  business  of  that  kind  pretty 
much. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  quarrying  at  Angel  Island? 

A. — Well,  shortly  after  the  date  of  that  conti-act,  sir. 

Q. — Has  any  of  the  stone  furnished  by  you  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
missioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  proportion? 

A. — Well,  a  small  proportion.  They  objected  to  the  size  of  some' 
stone  that  came  up  there,  and  that  there  was  coming  too  much  small 
stone.     I  did  not  happen  to  be  here  myself  at  the  time  in  the  city. 

2£r.  Eastland — Some  of  your  stone  has  been  sent  back,  has  it  not,  Mr. 
Seale? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — What  improvements  have  you  made  on  the  quarry  in  the 
way  of  wharves  and  docks? 

A. — I  have  built  a  wharf  there,  sir,  I  think  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  along,  and  I  found  it  insufficient  when  it  was  done;  I  didn't  have 
water  enough;  I  was  not  there  when  it  was  done;  I  contracted  with  a 
wharf  builder,  and  he  didn't  give  me  quite  as  much  water  as  I  wanted, 
and  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  extended  it  ten  or  twelve  feet  further  out. 
I  made  a  verj-  good  wharf ;  built  two  railroads  from  the  quarrj'  to  the 
wharf,  and  furnished  it  with  the  necessary  railroad  cars;  built  two  der- 
ricks on  the  wharf,  or  two  on  the -quarry,  and  two  on  the  dock;  four 
altogether.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  clearing  up  the  quarry. 
It  was  in  very  bad  shape.  There  has  been  stone  quarried  out  from  time 
to  time  in  small  quantities,  and  people  bored  in  and  got  it  out  the  best 
way  they  could.  I  had  considerable  waste  and  labor  to  get  the  quarry 
in  the  condition  it  is  now  in;  it  is  now  in  a  very  good  condition. 

Q. — Do  3"ou  know  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  you 
have  made  there? 

A. — I  can  know  by  referring  to  my  books;  I  don't  know  now  exactly. 

Q. — Somewhere  near  the  amount? 
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A. — Well,  I  suppose  I  must  have  sijent  some  six  or  eight  thousand 
dollars;  perhaps  ten. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — From  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  the  roads,  and 
cars,  and  wharves,  and  piering,  and  so  forth. 

Q- — Those  improvements,  then,  as  I  understand,  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment after  you  get  through? 

A. — Well,  the  wharves  would,  as  you  read  there;  but  they  were  indis- 
pensable; we  could  not  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  McCeney — You  had  to  lay  a  track  on  Market  street? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  extended  a  track  from  where  the  Market  street  horse- 
car  road  ended  to  the  wharves,  and  from  Market  street  on  to  the  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  City  Hall  lot  to  the  grounds. 

Q. — You  are  an  old  contractor? 

A. — I  have  been  a  contractor  for  a  great  many  years,  until  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

2Ir.  Aldrich — Was  your  contract  with  the  Commissioners  or  the 
architect? 

A. — With  the  Commissioners,  sir.  I  never  knew  the  architect  before 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  me;  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — There  was  an  understanding  between  you  and  the  Commissioners 
in  regard  to  changing  the  modifications  of  the  specifications  before  you 
closed,  I  understand. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  before  I  signed  the  contract,  or  gave  my  bonds. 

Q. — Was  that  made  before  you  made  your  bid? 

A.. — It  was  not  made  before  I  made  my  bid;  it  was  understood  before 
I  made  my  bid;  it  was  explained  to  me,  and  it  was  understood  definitely. 

Q. — We  are  investigating  to  see  if  there  has  been  any  fraudulent  use 
of  moneys  in  this  matter,  or  anything  improper  in  the  building  of  this 
City  Hall?  Did  you,  yourself,  in  making  your  contract,  have  to  pay 
anything  for  it? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  known  of  anything  of  that  kind? 

A. — I  have  never  known  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  know  a  great  deal  about  people  connected  with 
the  City  Hall — whether  anybody  could  make  any  money  out  of  it  to 
your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  am  requested  by  a  member  of  the  committee  to  ask 
how  you  measure  the  stone? 

A. — The  way  we  propose  to  measure  the  stone  is  in  the  wall,  when 
the  work  is  done.  We  can't  arrive  at  any  accurate  measurement  now. 
We  approximate  tlie  quantity  with  the  deduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  off,  which  will  stand  for  the  final  measurement  in  the  wall.  The 
way  we  propose  to  measure  it  is  in  the  wall;  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  accurately  arrive  at  the  quantity  with  the  deduction  on  each 
approximate  estimate  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Canavan — Could  stone  furnished,  according  to  the  original 
contract,  be  furnished  for  the  sum  named  in  your  contract — six  dollars 
and  8ixt3'--five  cents — according  to  the  specifications — the  original 
specifications? 

A. — From  that  quarry? 

Q.-Yes. 

A. — No,  sir;  it  could  not,  nor  for  twelve  dollars  and  sovonty-fivc  cents. 

19  *  * 
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Q. — It  could  not  for  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 

A.— No,  sir.  Nobody  bidding  under  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  expected  to  put  in  stone  according  to  the  specifications;  that  is, 
it  could  not  be  furnished  from  that  quarry  for  less  than  twelve  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents. 

Q. — Was  ever  some  of  the  stone  sent  back? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  the  architect  or  the  Commissioners  ever  notify  you  that  the 
stone  was  not  in  proper  order? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Did  I  do  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     You  did  it;  yes. 

Q. — Did  the  architect  ever  write  you  a  letter? 

A. — ^He  has. 

Q. — On  one  occasion  or  more? 

A. — He  has  on  more,  I  think.  He  has  on  one  that  I  remember  of, 
and  I  think,  probably,  on  more.  As  far  as  the  contract  price  of  that 
stone  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  a  very  low  price.  I  know  that  that 
stone  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  this  market  than  contract  price  for 
it,  and  I  know  that  I  could  not  furnish  that  stone  for  that  price  had  I 
not  facilities  that  I  don't  think  any  other  contractor  here  could  have; 
that  is,  the  facilities  of  railroad.  I  pay  for  that  facility,  it  is  true;  but 
I  don't  know  of  any  other  man  contracting  for  stone  in  the  city  who 
would  be  likely  to  get  that  accommodation,  even  for  pay,  and  had  I  to 
haul  that  stone  over  those  streets  this  "Winter  with  trucks,  I  could  not 
afford,  I  don't  think,  for  the  money,  it  would  leave  any  margin  for  profit, 
and  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  3IcCeney — What  is  that  stone  worth  now,  as  you  deliver  it? 
Somebody  to  come  and  take  it  away  from  there? 

A. — Well,  sir;  I  suppose  tbat  stone  could  be  sold  for  nearly  double 
"what  it  is  there,  if  there  was  a  market  for  it;  but  there  is  not  much 
market  for  it.  I  could  have  sold  stone  in  small  quantities  for  a  very 
large  iDrice,  but  my  position  was  such  that  I  could  not  sell  stone  for  any 
price,  because  I  am  not  allowed  to.  I  am  under,  as  you  are  aware,  an 
obligation  to  the  Commissioners  and  they  to  the  G'overnment  that  that 
stone  can't  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Therefore  I  made  no  inquiry 
for  a  market  for  the  stone,  for  I  have  given  bonds.  If  that  stone  was 
all  mine  where  it  is,  or  in  any  other  lot  in  this  town,  the  Commissioners 
or  nobody  else  could  get  it  for  that  price. 

Mr.  ilfcCeMei/— Could  they  get  it  for  ten  dollars? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  could. 

Q. — What  are  you  paid  for  it? 

A. — Six  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Canavan — What  are  you  doing  now  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commissioners  in  extra  "expense  at  present?  The  Commis- 
missioners  asked  you  about  using  more  dispatch  sending  in  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  am  using  all  dispatch  I  can  possibly,  and  I  am  now 
negotiating  for  additional  facilities  to  get  stone  here  faster.  I  have 
been  freighting  stone  by  schooners,  and  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  for  a  steam  tug.  The  wind  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  for 
perhaps  the  next  two  months,  is  likely  to  be  light,  and  I  propose  to 
procure  a  tug. 

Mr.  Aldrick — I  move  to  adjourn  until  half-past  ten  to-morrow 
morning. 
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The  motion  was  carried. 

Hei-e  the  committee  adjourned  until  half-past  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 


Saturday,  February  3d,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OP  WILLIAM  J.  LEWIS. 
William  J.  Lewis  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Question — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sii*. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Fifteen  years;  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  been  connected  with  the  public  works  in  this  city, 
county,  and  State? 

A. — Y''es,  sir;  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one;  for  the  last 
twenty  j'ears. 

Q. — Please  state  to  the  committee  the  most  important  jobs  you  have 
been  civil  engineer  of. 

A. — I  was  engineer  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad;  made  three  surveys  there  and  then 
superintended  the  construction;  I  began  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  and  we  made  a  failure,  as  is  well  known;  but  I  made  a  survey  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  made  another  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  and  finally  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  we  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad;  between 
those  dates  I  have  made  the  survey  of  the  railroad  between  Benicia 
and  Marysville. 

Q. — Were  you  the  engineer  of  the  road  to  its  completion? 

A.— What  road? 

Q. — The  San  Jose  Railroad. 

A. — I  was  engineer  of  all  the  different  enterprises  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  till  it  was  completed. 

Mr.  Canavan — What  date? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -thi-ee  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four;  till  the  railroad  was  oj^ened. 

Chairman — Have  j'^ou  been  connected  with  any  other  important  im- 
provement of  the  city? 

A. — I  was  engineer  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Jose 
to  Sacramento;  also  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  San  Jose  to 
Gilroy;  and  also  engineer  of  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners'  work  in 
this  cit}';  I  suppose  the  rest  of  the  matter  is  of  no  use;  it  would  just  be 
swelling  your  evidence. 

(i,. — Your  experience  as  engineer  in  conci'eto  and  rubble  stone  work  is 
somewhat  extensive,  Mr.  Lewis? 

A. — Well,  in  regard  to  stone  work,  my  expoi'icnoo  carries  a  great 
number  of  years;  as  regards  concrete  it  is  confined  to  a  anuili  number  of 
years,  beginning  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three;  well,  within  the 
last  nine  years;  I  cannot  say  that  either;  well,  it  is  limited. 
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Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  being  done  in  the  new  City  Hall? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  quality  of  that  work? 

A. — What  portion  of  it,  if  you  please? 

Q. — The  concrete. 

A. — The  concrete  is  good;  I  examined  that  particularly.  The  cement 
is  of  the  first  quality;  I  examined  it  in  several  places.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  care  in  cleaning  the  sand,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  but  the  result  of  the  matter — I  examined  it  as  to  the  result,  and, 
notwithstanding  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  management  of  it, 
the  result  is  good.  It  is  good  concrete.  I  examined  it  in  many  places. 
The  concrete  is  certainly  good. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  stone  work — the  rubble  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  is  the  quality  of  that  work? 

A. — The  material  is  good. 

Q. — The  workmanship? 

A. — Not  good. 

Q.— :>rot  good? 

A. — 'No,  indeed  it  is  not.  The  material  is  this  Angel  Island  stone; 
but  it  was  a  bad  material  to  work  that.  But  then,  confining  it  to  that — 
to  the  material — I  am  very  sure  that  the  work  is  not  as  well  done  as  it 
ought  to  be,  without  looking  at  the  specifications,  because  I  have  had  no 
opportunities  to  look  at  them.  I  know  my  evidence  will  differ  from 
others,  and  therefore  I  prefer  that  you  would  bring  in  practical  masons. 
I  am  sujDposed  to  be  rather  severe  on  every  thing  of  that  kind,  as  you 
know. 

Chairman — I  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  if  they  have  the 
specifications  by  which  that  work  is  done — the  specifications  that  have 
been  read? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — They  are  doing  the  work  according  to  the  specifications? 

Mr.  Canavan — As  near  as  it  can  possibly  be  stipulated. 

Chairman — You  evade  the  question.  I  ask  have  you  specifications 
aside  from  these  that  have  been  read? 

Mr.  Canavan — 2fo;  they  were  not  read  here;  no,  sir. 

Chairman — I  would  ask  if  the  specifications  under  which  the  con- 
tractor is  doing  the  work  were  the  same  specifications  under  which  you 
received  bids? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes.  sir;  they  are.  Those  are  the  specifications  under 
which  they  are  doing  the  work. 

Chairman — The  specifications  under  which  you  receive'd  the  bids  from 
the  contractors  have  been  read  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Canavan — Xo;  the  sj^ecifications  you  have  heard  referred  to  the 
stone  and  the  quarrying;  but  you  have  not  heard  the  specifications 
relating  to  the  building. 

Chairman — Did  you  not  have  specifications  prepared  before  that  work 
was  let? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir;  long  before.  We  had  them  printed  and  sev- 
eral copies  distributed — sent  to  every  paper  and  others.  I  think  we 
sent  you  one.    - 

Chairman — Did  all  the  bidders  on  that  work  have  access  to  the  speci- 
fications? 
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Mr.  Canavan — Not  only  that,  but  we  sent  them  to  them;  to  nearly 
every  bidder  in  town,  all  the  engineers,  and  every  newspaper. 

Chairman — Mr.  Lewis,  I  will  ask  you  if  that  work  is  being  done 
according  to  the  specifications?  In  your  opinon,  as  an  engineer,  would 
the  specification  be  drawn  u])  properly? 

A. — I  have  not  seen  the  sjjecification,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Q. — If  the  work  is  being  done  in  accordance  with  the  specifications, 
then  are  they  drawn  up  properly  or  improperly? 

A. — Have  the  specifications  been  drawn  properly? 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  if  the  work  is  being  done  according  to  the  specifications? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Would  you  accept  work  of  that  kind? 

A. — I  am  speaking  now  about  rubble  woi"k. 

Q. — The  rubble  stone  work? 

A. — I  would  not;  I  would  not  accept  any  work  built  as  that  has  been 
built;  I  wish  you  would  bring  in  all  practical  masons  to  say  whether  I 
am  correct  or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  that  work  sufficient  to  support  a  structure  such 
as  the  City  Hall  is  intended  to  be? 

A. — The  stone  is  good  stone,  but  it  ought  to  be  dressed,  but  the  way 
they  are  laying  that  makes  it  insufficient;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  established  mason  in  this  city  who  will  approve  the  mode  that 
work  is  being  done;  I  looked  at  it  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  it  is  not 
in  the  material,  it  is  not  in  the  mortar,  but  it  is  in  the  manner  the  work  is 
being  done.  1  want  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  therefore  you 
will  allow  me  to  cut  across  several  of  your  questions. 

Mr.  Aldrich — In  this  matter  we  are  investigating  to  find  if  there  has 
been  any  improper  uses  made  of  the  money,  or  improper  collusion 
between  the  contractors  and  the  Commissioners;  do  j^ou  know  of  any 
such  thing? 

A. — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

(I. — You  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it  in  your  investigation  there  or 
an3'whore  else? 

A. — Nothing  at  all;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Canavan — 3[r.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  arise 
to  say  that  we  have  no  questions  to  asiv  this  honorable  gentleman  at  all; 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Von  Schmidt  and  Calvin  Brown  and  many 
others  who  are  as  well  versed  as  he  is,  and  as  experienced,  and  we  design 
to  ask  him  no  questions.  Further,  I  would  i-emurk  that  if  this  is  the 
line  of  conduct  which  you  are  to  pursue  to-day  in  bringing  up  cyidcnco 
tliat  the  work,  is  not  well  done,  we  would  like  you  to  give  us  notice  that 
we  might  be  prepared  to  rebut  it.  For  instance.  General  Alexander  will 
give  his  oi>inioii  tiiat  the  work  is  vvell  done,  and  a  great  many  others;  I 
think  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  for  it  will  only  take  up  time. 

Chainudn — I  desire  that  you  should  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Canavan— I  am  entirely  satisfied  so  far.  Will  you  answer  the 
question  as  to  whctiier  ihat  is  to  be  the  line  of  conduct? 

Chainnan — That  is  what  we  arc  here  for.  If  you  are  paying  for  im- 
proper work  we  have  got  to  find  it  out,  if  we  can. 

J//-.,ylM^Z;-e«i,s— [To  the  witness.]  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  why  you 
think  that  work  is  not  well  done,  so  that  we  can  understand  it? 

A. — Well,  yes;  I  will  answer  that  question  with  pleasure.  The  stones 
are  not  bedded  at  all— a  large  portion  of  them.  They  are  not  horizontal 
beds;   they  are  not  vertical  joints;   and  tiio  angles  are  such  that  they 
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would  press  the  work  apai't.  The  stones  ai'e  landed  there,  as  you  can 
see  for  j'ourselves,  gentlemen — I  presume  you  walked  around — the  stone 
is  landed,  put  in  place,  and  afterwards  backed  up.  or  perhaps  not  backed 
up.  It  is  such  a  structure  that  I  declare  I  cannot  indorse  it  at  all.  You 
have  got  mechanics  amongst  you,  and  you  can  see  it  yourselves. 

Mr.  Mott — What  do  you  mean  by  "  backed  up?" 

A. — There  is  stone  of  all  sorts  and  shajDes  put  down,  just  landed  from 
the  derricks,  and  they  are  without  any  form  or  dressing.  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  parties,  and  I  have  made  a  great  many  enemies  I  know,  for 
saying  this;  but  you  can  see  for  yourselves,  and  that  is  rather  better 
than  all  my  evidence.  These  stones  are  all  landed  and  backed  up  under 
them,  instead  of  having  horizontal  beds. 

Mr.  Canavan — How  many  buildings  have  you  superintended? 

A. — What  do  you  mean  by  buildings?  The  railroad  work,  etc.,  I  be- 
gan in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Q. — No.     How  many  buildings  have  you  superintended? 

A. — That  is  no  part  of  my  business  at  all. 

Q. — You  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  building  houses? 

A. — Not  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  abutments  of  rail- 
road bridges? 

A. — I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them,  and  I  suppose,  therefore, 
I  am  the  more  severe;  because  it  is  necessary  to  be  thorough  in  railroad 
building.  1  want  that  understood  as  a  matter  of  justice.  We  have  risks 
to  run  which  you  do  not  have  in  buildings,  I  want  that  understood. 

Mr.  Canavan — In  passing  trains  over  bridges,  the  abutments  need  to 
be  veiy  strong,  do  they  not,  and  the  arches? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  with  the  present  truss  bridges — Howe  bridges — 
there  is  not  that  necessity.     The  weight  does  not  come  on  the  masonry. 

Q. — The  strain  is  just  as  great? 

A. — Oh,  no;  that  is  all  obviated.  It  was  very  true  formerly,  but  it  is 
not  now,  with  our  modci'n  plans. 

Chairman — In  your  experience  as  an  engineer,  in  the  case  of  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  do  you  think  that  wall  will  stand? 

A.— That  rubble? 

Q.— Yes? 

A. — It  is  not  work  tiiat  I  could  approve  of  at  all,  either  with  or 
without  an  earthquake;  the  stone  is  good,  but  then  I  rather  think  that 
a  good  stone  could  be  found  here  that  would  have  obviated  a  great  deal 
of  this  difficulty;  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  good  structure  out  of  that 
Angel  Island  stone;  that  used  has  been  quarried  out  in  the  quarries. 

Q. — It  has  been  stateil  that  there  are  no  sheet  quarries  in  this  State; 
do  3'ou  know  whether  there  are  or  not? 

A. — Well,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  stated  by  several  of 
the  witnesses,  and  I  presume  it  is  not  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  why  that 
is  not  so;  if  you  go  along  the  Alameda  CaQon,  or  over  here  in  Alameda 
or  Contra  Costra  Counties,  there  is  any  amount  of  good  stone;  all  that 
we  used  on  the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  for  those  high  bridges  was 
obtained  right  along  there  in  Alameda  Caiion;  and  further,  all  the  stone 
we  used  on  the  San  Jose  Eoad  here;  my  impression  is,  all  the  principal 
masonry  of  the  first  twelve  miles  was  obtained  from  the  ridge  extending 
from  the  Abbey  summit,  San  Bruno  ridge;  that  stone  obtained  from  the 
San  Bruno  ridge  is  as  good  stone  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  comes 
out  in  good  form;  our  bridges  were  built  of  that,  and  those  bridges  are 
well  known;  I  sujipose  they  extend  from  here  to  fifteen  miles  below,  all 
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built  with  stone  of  that  kind,  dressed  with  good  square  faces,  and 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Is  that  what  is  understood  as  sheet  quarries? 

A. — It  is;  they  ai-e  sandstone  or  granite,  and  come  out  in  rectangular 
forms,  nearly  at  right  angles. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  say  they  are  granite? 

A. — On  the  Alameda  side  they  are  sandstone,  on  this  side  they  are 
nearly  granite;  well,  portions  of  mica  and  hornblende;  of  course  you  need 
not  go  any  further  into  it;  you  know  what  I  mean;  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  had  a  square  stone,  a  stone  that  will  come  out  in  rectangular  form. 

3Ir.  Canavan — We  ought  to  have  granite,  I  suppose,  if  we  could  get  it 
cheap  enough? 

A. — Granite,  or  sandstone  from  Alameda. 

3fr.  Canavan — O,  yes;  Ave  would  if  we  could  have  got  it  cheap  enough. 

A. — I  have  no  doubt  that  these  gentlemen  worked  as  economically  as 
they  could,  but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  they  have  been  too 
economical  and  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  that  is  what  is  the  matter. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  SHEEEAN. 
Daniel  Sheeran  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

Answer — I  reside  at  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery — corner  of  Bush  and 
Lyon  streets. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Stonecutter  by  trade,  but  employer  by  occupation. 

Q. — Did  you  make  a  tender  for  stone  for  the  City  Hall? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  you? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q. — Were  you  the  next  lowest? 

A. — I  was  not.  I  desire  to  state  to  the  gentlemen  here  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  put  on  the  record  as  a  disappointed  man.  I  endeavored  to 
get  the  contract,  and  I  failed;   but  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  matter. 

Q. — Please  state  all  j^ou  know  about  it. 

A. — Any  particular  questions  you  ask  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.— What  did  you  bid  on? 

A. — Specifications  for  stone  for  the  building. 

Q. — What  did  the  specifications  call  for? 

A. — They  called  for  dressed  stone — pointed  and  dressed  off  and 
lewised. 

Q. — Were  you  instructed  by  any  one  of  the  Commissioners,  or  any 
one  under  their  employ,  that  specifications  would  be  modified? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Do  3^ou  know  wliether  you  wore  or  not? 
•     A.— I  know  positively  I  was  not  until  after  the  contract  was  lot. 

Q. —  Did  3'ou  hear  the  evidence  that  you  wore? 

A. — I  did  not,  sir. 
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Q. — The  specifications  you  estimated  from  were  for  dimension  stone, 
were  they? 

A. — Dressed  stone;  well,  they  are  more  than  dimension  stone;  they 
were  to  be  pointed  and  dressed  with  straight  beds,  etc. — stones  to  be 
lewised  with  any  size  and  kind  of  lewis  the  architect  might  call  for. 

Q. — If  you  had  known  the  kind  of  stone  now  used  would  have  been 
used,  what  would  have  been  your  bid  for  the  class  of  stone? 

A. — For  that  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  calculation.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  now.  That  is,  providing  I  was  called  upon  for  such 
stone  as  they  are  using. 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — [After  making  a  calculation] — Well,  my  bid  would  not  be  at  the 
outside  for  the  present  material  four  dollars.  It  would  be  probably  less 
if  I  was  in  competition  with  the  trade  for  furnishing  such  a  material. 
I  would  be  inside  of  four  dollars. 

Q. — Was  it  fair  competition  for  the  mechanics  in  this  city  to  bid  upon 
those  specifications,  and  have  them  modified  afterwards  orally — ver- 
bally— by  the  architect  to  some  and  not  to  others? 

A. — Such  action,  sir,  I  do  not  approve  of.  1  do  not  consider  it  just  on 
the  community,  because  my  bid  would  have  been  inside  of  four  dollars, 
for  such  material  as  they  received;  and  I  can  give  proper  bond  for  all 
such  assertion. 

Q. — You  can  give  proper  bond  for  any  contract  you  undertake? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  all  facilities. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — What  was  your  bid? 

A. — Ten  dollars  and  forty-five  ceits  for  such  dimension  stone  as  was 
called  for — either  ten  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  or  ten  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

Chairman — Do  you  know  anything  about  building  stone  wall? 

A. — I  have  built  some. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  that  wall  now  being  built? 

A. — I  have  merely  seen  it;  I  have  not  examined  it. 

Q. — You  have  not  examined  it? 

A. — '^o,  sir;  I  understood  there  was  to  be  some  investigation,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  be  called  upon,  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  have  not  seen  this  work? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  have  just  merely  seen  it  running  through,  but  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Canavan — Will  you  make  a  calculation  for  us  as  to  what  the  stone 
would  cost;  what  the  wharf  would  cost;  where  you  would  get  the  iron 
for  your  work  and  bring  it  up,  and  what  you  would  pay  for  it,  etc.? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  making  a  contract  for  so  many  thousand  feet  it 
amounts  to  but  a  very  small  trifle  compared  with  the  whole  amount. 

Q. — What  would  the  wharf  cost  you? 

A. — The  necessary  expense  to  put  the  quarry  in  order  would  be  little. 
The  quarry  was  in  jjroper  order  before;  I  was  there,  and  know  some- 
thing about  the  quarry.  To  put  the  derricks  in  proper  order  it  would 
cost  about  three  thousand  doUai's  for  the  quarry.  It  would  require 
about  three  deri'icks,  and  each  would  cost  about  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  with  a  small  little  bit  of  a  railroad  to  the  derricks  to  take  the  stone 
away  from  the  quarry  to  lay  it  on  the  vessel;  it  would  require  two  if 
you  have  two  landings. 

Q. — What  would  the  wharves  cost? 

A. — Only  a  trifle. 

Q. — Let  us  hear  what  the  ti'ifle  is? 
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A. — The  trifle  would  not  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  for  lumber.  I  made  the  calculation.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  figures,  but  I  can  give  you  the  calculation.  I  could  have 
given  the  exact  figures  if  I  had  known  I  was  to  be  called.  As  near  as  I 
can  remember  it  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  lumber,  and  the 
waste  from  the  quarry  would  fill  up  the  wharf.  It  had  to  be  just  a  bulk- 
head, only  to  keep  the  waste  from  sliding  out,  and  the  waste  from  the 
quarry  would  make  the  wharf. 

Q. — Was  the  stone  to  be  pointed  and  dressed? 

A. — Yes;  dressed  and  bedded  in  corners  of  fifteen  to  twenty  inches. 
So  I  made  a  calculation  upon  furnishing  jaroper  stone  like  that. 

Q. — Now  answer  this  frankly — if,  on  your  visits  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
City  Hall  Commissioners,  you  were  ever  treated  otherwise  than  respect- 
fully, and  given  every  information  in  our  power? 

A. — I  have  not  a  particle  of  complaint;  I  was  treated  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  fully  satisfied  with  everything  except  the  sijecificatious.  I 
was  satisfied  with  them  at  the  time,  but  not  after  they  were  modified. 

Q. — The  treatment  you  received  by  the  Commissioners  was  always 
satisfactory? 

A. — I  was  always  satisfied. 

Q. — How  was  it  to  others? 

A. — There  was  nothing  that  I  saw.  They  treated  me  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I  presume  they  treated  other  gentlemen  the  same  as  they  did  me. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  BEITTON. 
Joseph  Britton  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  lithographer. 

Question — Do  you  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  now  being  done  on  the  new  City  Hall 
building? 

A. — We  did  a  warrant  that  the  City  Hall  Commissioners  used  for  the 
Commission;  did  the  engraving  and  tilling  of  the  warrant. 

Q.— What  did  that  cost? 

A. — I  forget  now;  it  was,  I  think,  something  like  two  hundred  dollars. 
I  didn't  carry  it  in  my  mind,  but  that  would  be  about  the  price  of  it  I 
think. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  any  of  the  work  that  is  being  done? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Any  of  the  material  that  is  fui'nished? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  the  buihliiig  at  all,  except  from 
repoi'ts  as  we  get  them  in  the  newspapers. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  about  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners? 

A. — In  regard  to  what? 

Q. — ^The  direction  of  the  City  Hall  building? 

A. — Nothing  in  that  regard. 

20*** 
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Q. — Or  anj'thing  else? 

A. — The  only  thing  that  I  know  is  in  regard  to  the  plan  we  did  for 
Mr.  Marriott,  and  he  paid  for  it. 

Q. — It  was  done  by  Mr.  Marriott? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  paid  you? 

A. — Mr.  Marriott. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  got? 

A. — I  do  not;  we  assigned  the  warrant  over  to  him,  and  they  paid 
him  in  our  name. 

Q. — They  paid  Mr.  Marriott  in  your  name? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me  to  assign  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Canavan — Mr.  Marriott,  at  his  own  expense,  got  up  a  lithographic 
plan  of  the  new  City  Hall  and  published  it,  and  we  consented  to  pay  half 
the  expense;  the  bill  was  made  out  in  Mr.  Britton's  name — that  is  all 
there  was  about  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Mr.  Marriott  got  out  the  work  and  you  paid  part  of  the 
expense? 

Mr.  Canavan — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — How  much  was  it? 

Witness — I  think  about  three  hundred  dollars;  I  didn't  look  at  Mr. 
Marriott's  bill. 

Mr.  Canavan — Mr.  Marriott  got  less  than  he  paid,  I  believe. 

Chairman — What  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Canavan — I  forget,  I  believe  it  was  less  than  he  paid.  He  lost 
money  by  it. 

Chairman — Do  you  know  the  amount? 

Mr.  Canavan — I  don't,  just  now. 

Chairman — Do  you  know  the  amount,  Mr.  Eastland? 

Mr.  Eastland — ]^o,  I  don't  just  now;  we  can  get  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  DONNELLY. 
Edward  Donnelly  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — A  contractor. 

Question — How  long  have  j'ou  resided  in  this  city? 

A. — About  twenty  years,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  make  a  tender  for  doing  the  concrete  work  on  the  City 
Hall? 

A. — I  made  a  tender  for  laying  the  concrete;  and  also  made  a  tender 
previous  to  that  for  the  dimension  stone,  as  advertised. 

Q. — ^Were  you  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  concrete  work? 

A. — I  was,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  contract  awarded  to  you? 

A. — It  was  not,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  reason  why? 

A. — 1  never  gained  that  information  yet.  I  demanded  the  contract, 
and  Mr.  Eastland  told  me  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Aldrich — That  was  for  laying  the  concrete? 
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A. — This  was  for  laying  that.  I  would  like  to  go  back  further  than 
that,  sir.  I  also  bid  for  the  dimension  stone.  I  had  peculiar  facilities 
for  furnishing  it;  and  I  found  other  stone  was  taken,  and  I  didn't  bid 
on  it. 

Chairman — You  bid  for  dimension  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  accordance  with  the  specifications? 

A. — In  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Q. — The  specifications  called  for  dimension  stone? 

A. — The  specifications  called  for  dimension  stone. 

Q. — You  were  the  lowest  bidder  for  dimension  stone? 

A. — That  I  don't  know;  I  rather  think  not. 

Q. — Was  your  bid  received? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  considered  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  was  all  considered. 

Q. — Did  the  lowest  bidder  get  that  contract? 

A. — The  bids,  as  I  understood  them,  were  received  for  dimension 
stone.  The  contract  was  awarded  for  those  rubble  stone;  that  is  not 
dimension  stone.  In  other  words,  the  bid  was  awarded  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  specifications. 

Q. — Did  you  have  auy  information  from  the  Commissioners,  or  their 
Secretary,  concerning  those  specifications,  or  modifications  of  them, 
before  you  made  your  tender? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  from  auy  one  that  such  modifications  were  to  be 
made? 

A. — I  heard  so  for  the  first  time  here  to-day. 

Q. — \Yhat  would  have  been  your  bid  for  the  stone  as  now  being  used 
for  rubble  stone? 

A. — I  just  heard  Mr.  Sherrin's  bid.  He  said  four  dollars;  I  would  not 
do  the  work  under  five  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  price  Mr.  Scale  is  getting? 

A. — I  believe  it  is  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  or  six  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents. 

Q. — You  would  have  done  it  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  less 
than  Mr.  Scale  is  getting? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Laver  about  the  bulk- 
head? 

A. — There  were  specifications  here  calling  for  bids  for  concrete  that  I 
thought  very  elaborate,  and  I  wanted  some  explanation.  If  they  are  in 
the  room  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  specifications,  because 
I  wish  to  make  good  an}'  statement  I  make.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  probabl}'. 

Jlr.  Canavan — The  committee  can  see  those  specifications? 

Witness — No,  sir;  because  as  I  claim  I  was  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
having  made  certain  statements  through  the  press  I  would  like  to  sub- 
stantiate them  here. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  will  give  you  that  opportunity  by  and  by. 

Chairman — Subsequent  to  that  did  you  have  any  conversation  about 
laying  concrete? 

A. — Specifications  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Laver  and  clerk;  I  believe  they 
were  very  well  drawn;  upon  the  strength  of  that  I  bid,  with  one  excep- 
tion; it  showed  an  elaborate  bulkhead  around  the  foundation,  to  protect 
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the  sand  going  under  the  foundation;  1  thought  at  the  time  that  there 
was  no  need  for  it,  as  the  specification  was  also  for  ramming  sand,  and  I 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  bulkhead  when  the  sand  was  to  be 
removed;  I  spoke  with  others  about  it,  and  they  all  concluded  it  would 
be  a  very  heavy  expense;  as  to  those  things  in  my  bid  I  left  out  the 
supj^osed  cost  of  the  bulkhead;  the  result  was,  that  I  was  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  contractors;  at  the  time  I  thought  I  would  be,  and  the 
result  showed  that  I  was;  my  bid  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-four  centa 
for  laying  the  concrete,  and  for  removing  the  sand  fortj^-two  cents;  the 
specifications  called  for  three  or  four  separate  bids;  called  for  bids  as 
advertised;  it  said  sealed  pi'oposals  would  be  received  for  the  laying  of 
80  many  thousand  yards  of  concrete;  that  was  the  advertisement; 
nothing  is  in  it  about  the  removal  of  sand  and  putting  up  a  fence,  as 
advertised  in  the  papers;  but  when  the  si^ecifications  were  examined  in 
the  ofiice  there  was  then  separate  estimates  in  writing — proposals  for  so 
much  per  cubic  yard  for  ramming  in  surplus  sand;  then,  following  that, 
was  other  specifications,  giving  the  size  of  the  bulkhead  or  fence,  rather, 
to  be  placed  around  the  lot;  but  the  length  was  not  given,  and  I  believe 
there  were  some  oflices — two  offices  10x12 — just  shifting  offices,  that  could 
be  moved  around  the  lot;  it  was  said  the  successful  contractor  would 
have  to  build  them  at  his  own  expense;  it  was  somewhat  complicated, 
and  I  called  on  the  architect  once  or  twice;  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  give  the  information  as  freel}'  as  I  sought 
it,  and  I  was  left  somewhat  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  bid;  the  bulk- 
head was  the  principal  item  that  I  left  out;  I  bid  for  laying  the  concrete, 
so  much;  for  the  grading,  so  much;  and  so  on;  the  result  was  that  I  was 
the  lowest;  the  contractor  was  to  give  a  builder's  certificate  for  performing 
the  work,  and  this  was  something  I  could  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
drift  of;  neither  do  I  yet;  I  called  on  the  architect  and  Mr.  Scale,  or  Mr. 
Eastland,  I  forget  which  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  they  told  me  the 
principal  object  was  to  keep  incompetent  men  from  bidding  for  the 
work;  one  of  the  two  told  me  that  in  this  cit}-;  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  laying  concrete  here;  in  older  countries 
it  is  done,  but  here  the  material  is  perfectly  new;  it  is  only  used  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  and,  of  course,  but  one  contractor  has  that;  and  with 
laboring  men,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  from  them;  I  had  my 
suspicions  at  the  time,  of  course;  whether  they  were  right  or  not  is 
immaterial:  I  then  sent  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Eastland,  with  my 
bid,  asking  him  to  vouch  for  me  as  being  able  to  pei-form  the  Avork; 
when  the  bids  were  opened  they  kept  them  in  days;  the}^  were  not 
awarded  immediatel}^;  I  don't  think  Ml-.  Canavan  was  in  the  city;  and 
Mr.  McLane,  I  went  to  his  office  and  could  not  see  him;  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Eastland — No,  you  are  mistaken;  it  was  Mr.  McLane,  who  was 
absent  in  Idaho;  Mr.  Cauavan  was  ill. 

Witness — I  could  not  see  either  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Canavan — It  was  well  known  that  I  was  sick  at  the  time. 

Wit7iess — I  heard  you  were  unwell,  sir;  Mr.  Eastland,  on  the  third  day, 
I  think  it  was,  told  me  the  work  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jordan.  Now, 
then,  as  to  the  bids  that  were  examined  here:  I  claim  to-day  that  Mr. 
Jordan  was  not  the  successful  bidder,  and  his  bid  was  more  informal 
than  mine;  as  the  gentlemen  hold  me  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  I  wish  to 
iudo'c  them  by  the  same  rule;  for  instance,  his  bid  for  laying  concrete 
was  two  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents  \)qv  cubic  yard;  his  bid  then 
made  no  bid  whatever  for  removing  the  sand;  and  he  stated  he  would 
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do  the  bottom  work  for  two  dollars  and  niuety-five  cents  or  two  dollars 
and  ninety  cents — something  of  that  kind;  by  that  rule  he  will  get  sev- 
entj''  cents  for  ramming  the  sand,  when  he  can  remove  it  for  thirty  or 
thirty-five  cents;  and  my  bid  was  fortj^-two;  the  amount  that  was  to  be 
got  out  was  a  very  large  amount,  and  it  could  be  done  for  thirty  cents, 
but  to  remove  five  or  six  or  seven  thousand,  j^ards,  or  perhaps  ten,  the 
railroad  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come  up  there;  his  charge  is 
seventy  cents  for  removing  it,  and  from  the  lot  into  the  street  fifteen 
cents  more,  or  probably  ten  or  twelve. 

Chairman — Well,  your  bid  was  the  best  that  was  there  then,  I  undei*- 
stand  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Whj^  was  it  not  accepted;  was  any  reason  assigned? 

A. — I  failed  to  get  a  certificate,  I  presume;  I  heard  so  from  other  gen- 
tlemen since,  and  from  a  Commissioner  as  well;  I  believe  that  is  the 
reason  assigned. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Laver  assign  any  reason  for  advising  the  Commissioners 
to  pass  over  your  bid? 

Mr.  Eastland — [interrupting] — Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  requisites  was 
that  the  men  bidding  should  furnish  certificates  as  to  their  knowledge 
and  competency  for  that  sort  of  work;  Mr.  Donnelly  has  just  testified 
that  he  furnished  no  such  certificate,  and  his  bid  was  not  received. 

Chairman — You  state  that  you  were  the  author  of  a  communication 
which  ai^jieared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  merelj  stated  those  facts  relative  to  the  concrete;  if  I 
was  incompetent  for  laying  the  concrete,  the  successful  bidder  must  have 
had  certificates. 

Mr.  Eastland — They  are  all  on  file. 

Witness — I  i^resume  he  had  certificates;  but  I  could  have  done  the 
work  in  the  same  style. 

Chairman — Have  you  seen  that  concrete  work  as  it  is  made? 
"  A. — Only  once.' 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  between  tlie  concrete  as  made  and  the 
specifications  for  the  work? 

A. — Well,  tliey  are  not  the  same  at  all. 

Q. — Wherein  does  it  differ? 

A. — I  would  like  to  have  the  specifications  here.  I  can  prove  it  by 
their  own  arciiitect. 

Chairman — I  suppose  those  specifications  will  be  here  soon. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  of  any  test  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  rock 
for  concrete? 

A. — For  myself,  I  have  only  hearsay.  I  could  not  prove  that.  Some 
three  or  four  days  before  this  contract  I'rom  Telegraph  iiill  was  awarded, 
I  understood  it  would  bo  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  aithougli  he  was  not  the 
lowest  bidder.  I  asked  my  informant  how  it  could  be  done,  lie  said  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  test  to  destroy  tiic  red  rock,  and  then 
make  a  test  to  cxliibit  the  other.  Whether  that  was  done,  of  course  I 
don't  know. 

Q.— Who  told  you  this? 

A. — I  rather  think  it  was  Mr.  Miles.  I  think  he  is  in  the  room  and 
can  state  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  As  I  have  appeared  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  accuser,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  sturt' 
furnished  for  the  concrete.     So  far  that  has  not  been  touched  on. 

(I. — riease  stato  what  you  know  about  it. 
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Mr,  Aldrich — We  have  had  concrete  all  through,  and  a  great  abun- 
dance of  it — 

Witness — [interrupting] — No,  sir;  I  will  let  the  concrete  alone. 

Ifr.  Aldrich — [continuing] — If  this  gentleman  is  a  concrete  man,  let 
him  state  it. 

Witness — I  am  passing  oyer  that. 

Chairman — I  only  desire  testimony  as  to  the  first  month  or  six  weeks 
of  using  that  material,  to  ascertaiu  whether  it  is  of  the  same  quality. 

3fr.  Canavan — You  have  just  proved  by  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  concrete 
is  good.     Do  you  wish  to  impeach  your  own  witness? 

Chairman — So  far  us  the  cement  is  concerned,  he  said. 

Witness — I  will  let  that  pass.  I  refer  to  the  material  furnished. 
There  was  also  bids  inviting  proposals  to  furnish  materials  for  concrete 
according  to  the  siiecification  samples  shown.  The  Telegraph  Hill  rock 
was  taken  amongst  others.  At  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  taken 
on  the  hill,  I  took  a  sample  and  presented  it;  but  I  found  on  examination 
,that  there  was  only  a  ridge  only  eight  or  ten  feet  thick;  and  I  was 
afraid  to  bid  on  that,  and  didn't  bid  on  it;  but  it  was  so  awarded.  Now, 
the  bank  that  the  rock  was  taken  from  is  about  sixty  feet  high.  That 
matter  has  not  been  followed  out. 

Mr.  Canavan — Are  you  one  of  the  disappointed  contractors? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  am  not;  because  I  have  my  remedy,  I  think,  in  the 
Courts;  under  the  law,  I  consider  you  have  no  right  to  exact  anything 
from  a  bidder  beyond  his  bond. 

Q. — Why  do  you  think  you  have  your  remedy  in  the  law  if  you  are 
not  a  disappointed  contractor? 

A. — What  do  you  mean  by  disappointed? 

Q.— Well,  if  you  do  not  understand  that  I  have  no  further  question. 
You  say  no  concrete  has  been  used  in  this  city? 

A. — Very  well;  it  has  been  used  in  the  Mint,  and  in  one  or  two  places. 

Q. — Do  3^ou  know  of  any  in  the  Market  street  reservoir? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  is  some  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  used  at  Lake  Honda? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  at  the  Dry  Dock? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  there  is  in  that  new  gas  company's  work;  I  am  aware 
of  all  the  places. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  enter  a  certificate  to  do  the  work? 

A. — Because  it  is  not  customary. 

Q. — Didn't  jom  tvj  to  get  a  certificate? 

A. — I  did  not;  no,  sir;  I  would  not  go  to  any  man  living,  because 
under  the  law  you  have  no  right  to  require  it. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  submit  that  we  are  not  on  our  proper  business  at  all. 


TESTIMONY   OF   MICHAEL   PENNELL. 

Michael  Fennell  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  a  practical  stonemason,  properly  speaking,  or  brick- 
mason. 
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Question — You  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  citj',  and  how  long  in  the  State? 

A. — About  twenty-two  years,  less  a  few  days. 

Q. — Have  you  had  much  experience  in  building  rubble  stone  work? 

A.— I  have  had,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  new  City  Hall? 

A. — I  have,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  quality  of  that  work? 

A. — Well,  I  never  saw  any  work  like  it  before;  it  is  very  rough  work; 
there  is  no  attempt  made  at  vertical  or  horizontal  joints  at  all,  or  of  any 
consequence,  not  enough  to  do  any  good. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  would  it  stand  the  test  of  an  earthquake  shock? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would  even  stand  the  test  of  common  sense  or 
reason. 

Q. — It  is  not  such  work  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or 
seeing  done,  on  any  public  building? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  work  for  forty  years;  I 
never  saw  anj'thing  like  that. 

Chairman — I  will  not  touch  the  quality  of  the  material;  I  think  there 
has  been  sufficient  evidence  on  that. 

Q. — You  were  contractor  on  the  State  Capitol,  jiutting  down  the 
foundation  there,  I  believe? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mi\  Aldrich— Do  you  think  that  foundation  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
building  of  that  kind? 

A. — So  as  to  be  plain  about  it,  I  don't  think  the  foundation  any  benefit 
at  all.  Many  others  may  agree  with  me  that  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  a  concrete  foundation  at  all.  Our  sand  is  suj^posed  to  be  sufficient 
to  hold  up  anything. 

Q. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  stone  work. 

A. — I  believe  I  have  given  my  opinion  upon  that. 

Q. — You  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  sustain  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  material  is  good.  A  good  mechanic  can  make  first 
clas.i  rubble  work  out  of  that,  but  nothing  more.  But  there  is  no 
attempt  to  build  at  all  according  to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  workl  to  have  found  this  out  by  good  practical 
masons.  They  will  undoubtedly  give  their  opinion,  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  I  will  take  a  truck  and  ten  or  twelve  men  and  put  in  twelve  yards 
a  day  of  that  in  that  style,  when,  to  do  it  well,  I  could  not  put  in  two. 

Chairman — Would  work  of  that  kind  be  accepted  by  competent 
architects? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it.  I  have  built  heavy  works  in  Canada,  in 
the  States,  and  here. 

Mr.  Aldrlch — Have  you  contracted  here  for  buildings?  Are  you  a 
contractor? 

A. — Yes,  air;  not  a  contractor,  but  a  practical  mason.  I  am  a  j)ractical 
mason,  sir. 

(i- — You  have  been  a  contractor,  and  had  jobs  also  for  buildings? 

A. — I  built  the  asylum  here  in  eiglitcen  hundred  and  fifty-six, 

eighteen  hun<lrcd  and  fifty-seven  and  ciglitoen  hundred  and  fifty-eight; 
the  Court  House  in  Sonoma  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  and 
then  I  liave  built  buildings  in  San  Luis  Obispo — a  great  deal  here  in 
early  days. 

Q. — You  were  an  applicant  for  a  contract? 
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A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Canavan — You  are  not  in  business  now  at  all? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  do  some  work  for  myself  or  a  friend. 

Chairman — In  your  oi^iniou  there  is  no  necessity  for  concrete  there 
at  all? 

A. — None  at  all. 

3Ir.  Aldrich — Is  there  not  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
among  mechanics? 

A. — I  supjiose  so.  If  there  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of  money  as  to  the 
amount,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  sjiend  it  among  the  men;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  I  will  point  to  the  "  Occidental  "  for  example,  and 
to  many  other  buildings  that  are  one  hundred  feet  high.  Where  there 
is  sand  there  is  no  necessity  for  anything  of  the  kind,  at  all. 

3fr.  Canavan — The  Commissioners  decline  to  ask  Mr.  Pennell  any 
questions. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  WALSH. 
Thomas  Walsh  called,  ^worn  and  examined: 

The  Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer. — I  am  a  stonecutter.  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  some  time, 
however. 

Question. — Did  you  make  a  tender  for  furnishing  the  stone  to  the  City 
Hall  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  com2)ly  with  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioners 
in  making  that  tender? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  made  it  according  to  the  specifications. 

Q. — Were  you  the  lowest  bidder? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  by  a  good  deal.  My  bid  was  sixteen  dollars  a  cubic 
yard,  according  to  the  specifications.  The  bid  was  signed  Eeese  & 
Walsh. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  information  from  any  one  of  the  City  Hall 
Commissioners,  or  any  one  connected  with  them,  to  the  eftect  that  the 
specifications  would  be  modified? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  person  say  that  they  would  be  modified? 

A. — No,  sir;  never. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  your  bid  if  you  had  known  at  the  time 
you  made  your  bid  that  the  stone  that  is  now  being  used  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Well,  it  would  depend  on — if  I  could  furnish  those  stone  that 
they  are  now  furnishing — well,  between  five  and  six  dollars  a  cubic 
yard,  as  they  are  now  furnishing  it;  but  I  would  not  furnish  that  stone 
according  to  the  specifications,  dimension  stone  of  the  same  quality  as 
si^ecified,  not  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and  follow  specifications;  because 
I  have  got  some  of  that  stone  eighteen  years  ago,  and  I  know  what 
it  is. 

Q. — Then  you  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  modified  specifications 
prior  to  your  bidding? 

A. — No,  sii",  not  prior  to  the  bidding. 
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Q. — Are  you  a  judge  of  rubble  stone  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  pretend  to  be.  I  worked  about  eighteen  years  at  it; 
served  my  time. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  City  Hall 
Commissioners  ? 

A. — I  have  not,  sir;  no,  I  have  not.  I  never  went  on  the  ground.  I 
merely  seen  the  stone  delivered,  and  that  was  about  all. 

3Ir.  Canavan — You  say  you  could  furnish  such  stone  as  they  are  now 
delivering  for  six  dollai'S? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  live  or  six. 

Q. — But,  according  to  the  original  specifications,  you  would  not  for 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars? 

A. — Xot  out  of  that  quarry,  sir;  but  I  could  furnish  as  good  a  stone 
and  fill  the  specifications  for  less.  From  that  quarry,  I  would  not  do  it 
for  twenty -five  dollars,  and  fill  the  specifications. 

Q. — That  they  are  using,  you  could  not  furnish  it  for  less  than  six 
dollars? 

A. — Well,  between  five  and  six. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  suppose  all  of  the  contractors  whose  bids  were  not 
accepted  will  testify  to  the  same  thing.  We  will  admit  that  all  of  the 
disappointed  contractors  will  swear  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Chairman — Will  you  also  admit  that  thei'e  were  no  specifications 
except  those  on  which  they  bid? 

3Ir.  Canavan — We  have  proved  that  there  were  modified  specifica- 
tions. 

Chairman — Will  you  admit  that  there  were  no  modified  specifications 
submitted  to  them? 

Mr.  Canavan — We  have  shown  there  were  modified  specifications. 

Chairman — They  testify  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  have  proved  that  every  man  was  informed  of  the 
modification. 

Chairman — They  don't  so  testify,  Mr.  Canavan. 

Mr.  Canavan — Well,  that  has  been  proved  here. 


TESTIMONY   OF   CHAELES  H.   GOUGH. 

Charles  H.  Gough  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman— ^h&i  is  your  occupation? 
Answer — I  am  a  contractor;  formerly  have  been. 
Question — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city? 
A. — Twenty-two  years. 

— Arc  you  accustomed  to  do  rubble  stone  work? 

. — Well,  some  kind  of  stone  work;  yes,  sir. 

— Have  you  seen  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  now  City  Hall? 

.—No,  sir;  I  never  have  been  there  since  they  commenced  Avork. 

— What  do  j'ou  know  about  that  work? 

. — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  work  at  all. 

— Or  the  material? 
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A. — 1  know  nothing  about  the  material,  except  I  saw  the  stone  that 
goes  there  up  on  the  cart;  that  is  all  I  have  seen;  and  the  rock  down 
on  the  wharf. 

Q. — Did  you  bid  for  furnishing  the  stone? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  the  rubble  wall  or  for  the  concrete? 

A.— Both. 

Q. — For  furnishing  the  stone  for  the  rubble  wall,  did  you  have  access 
to  any  moditied  specification? 

A. — Modified  specification? 

Q.— Yes,  sir? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  them.  I  had  only  one  speci- 
fication that  was  given  to  me. 

Q. — "What  did  that  specification  call  for — dimension  stone — good  stone? 

A. — h'  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  it  called  for  dimension  stone. 
I  know  it  did.  I  bid  on  it.  I  have  not  had  time  to  call  nn'  attention  to 
this  thing.  I  was  just  subpoenaed  on  the  outside,  and  came  in  here.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  an  investigation  going  on.  If  I  saw  the  speci- 
fication I  could  recognize  it  very  likely. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  information  from  the  Commissioners  or  the 
architect  that  the  specifications  would  be  modified? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind? 

A. — No,  sir;  nothing  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  your  price,  if  you  had  known  the  stone 
now  being  used  would  have  been  accepted? 

A. — Well,  that  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  for  me  to  answer.  I 
should  have  to  make  arrangements  with  the  cars.  I  only  bid  on  rock  I 
could  furnish  simply. 

Q. — What  would  have  been  the  difference  between  dimension  stone 
and  such  as  is  being  used  now? 

A. — I  should  judge  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Q. — Difference  in  the  cost? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — I  could  not  judge  now.  It  is  impossible  to  state.  It  would  take 
some  time  to  ascertain  that  fact.  There  certainly  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  difference  between  dimension  stones  and  just  plain  rock  from  the 
quarry.  As  I  stated  before,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  rock  they  are 
using,  except  what  I  saw  on  the  wharf.  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
putting  in  the  building. 

Q- — Do  you  consider  there  was  a  fair  competition  in  furnishing  that 
etoue? 

A. — So  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  yes,  sir.  I  bid  upon  the  specifications 
and  the  i^rinted  advertisement.  As  iar  as  I  know,  everything  ^as  done 
properly  and  right.     There  wei-e  two  bids  lower  tiian  nunc. 

Q- — Are  you  aware  that  they  are  not  using  dimension  stones,  as 
specified? 

A. — I  am  not  aware.  1  never  followed  it  up,  or  looked  at  it  at  all. 
As  I  stated  before,  I  have  never  been  to  the  building. 

Q. — It^that  was  the  case,  would  you  then  consider  it  a  fair  competition? 

A. — Well,  not  on  bidtiing;  no,  sir. 

3fr.  Canavan — The  Commissioners  have  nothing  to  ask. 

Ml".  Canavan,  after  some  discussion   between  the   committee  and  the 
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Board  of  Commissioners,  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  that 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  iuvcstigation 
80  far. 

Here  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  PATTON. 
William  Patton  called,  sworn,  and  examined: 

Chairman — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — I  am  an  architect. 

Question — Residing  in  this  citj'? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  have  j'ou  resided  in  the  State  of  California  and  in  this 
city? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q. — Have  you  been  architect  of  any  important  buildings  in  this  city? 

A. — I  have  done  a  few  important  buildings  in  this  citj^  and  State. 

Q. — Where  did  you  study  the  profession  of  architecture? 

A. — In  England. 

Q. — Arc  you  familiar  with  the  work  that  has  been  done  out  at  the 
City  Hall? 

A. — I  have  never  seen  the  work  on  the  City  Hall. 

Q. — Were  you  a  competitor  for  the  City  Hall  plans? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Your  plan  was  not  adopted? 

A. — I  received  a  complimentary-  premium. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your  plan? 

A. — I  made  a  rough  general  estimate,  with  sufficient  caro  so  as  to 
come  pretty  near  it. 

Q. — What  was  that  estimate  per  cubic  foot? 

A. — According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  It  would  cost 
from  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  two  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Q. — U)>on  what  basis  did  you  base  your  valuation  of  that  building? 

A. — By  measurement. 

Q. — What  did  your  plan  measure? 

A. — I  really  forget  the  length  of  it.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
three  hundred  iind  fifty  feet  by  four  hundred.  I  really  foi'gct,  exactly. 
It  was  a  square  plan,  and  a  circular  Hall  of  Records. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  cubic  contents  of  it? 

A. — I  never  made  an  estimate  of  tlio  cubic  contents. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  plans  submitted  by  the  competing  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  they  all  conform  to  the  printed  instructions  of  the  Gommis- 
Bioners? 

A.— No. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commissioners?  Did  you 
see  that? 

A. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  what  would  that  building  cost? 

A. — Well,  it  would  be  all  guess  work.  That  building  would  be  about 
eight  hundred  feet  long.  I  measured  the  external  walls,  at  least  my 
partner  did,  who  was  in  with  me  on  the  City  Hall  competition,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  accuracy:  he  made  twelve  hundred  running  feet 
of  outside  wall  more  than  my  plan,  and  I  should  conclude,  if  I  were 
guessing  at  it,  that  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  five  million  dollars. 

J/r.  Canavan — This  gentleman's  plans  called  for  a  square  building  for 
a  triangular  site,  and  they  were  rejected  as  entirely  inappropriate. 

Chairman — Was  tlie  plan  adopted,  in  your  opinion,  a  good  one? 

A. — Thei'e  were  merits  in  the  plan  and  many  demerits. 

Jfr.  Jfott — Ask  him  if  this  estimate  was  made  after  the  modified  plan 
was  adopted. 

Chairman — Xo;  I  understood  him  to  say  it  was  on  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Mr.  Andreics — He  is  not  speaking  of  the  modified  plan. 

Wittie-is — In  the  matter  of  lighting  it  was  in  no  way  superior  to  many 
others  there,  my  own  not  included.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
it  was  very  defective.  Eooms  were  put  in  improper  places.  On  the 
principal,  or  Court-room  floor,  which  was  made  mezzinine  or  entresol, 
many  very  important  rooms  had  their  Avindows  run  up  into  the  ceiling 
behind  the  cornices;  and  in  the  story  above,  many  of  the  windows  ran 
down  to  the  floor  behind  the  base,  as  represented  in  the  drawings;  and 
the  front  door  entrance  was  eight  feet  at  the  threshold  below  the 
ground  floor  which  it  assumed  to  approach,  and  no  accommodation  in- 
side to  get  up  that  eight  feet.  On  the  modified  new  plan,  if  I  may  be 
allowed,  or,  on  that  plan  itself,  was  marked  in  pencil  a  number  of  stejis 
approaching  each  corridor  from  the  main  rotunda,  thereby  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  piassages  or  corridors.  The  Hall  of  liecords  was  a  low 
room,  not  more  than  seventeen  feet  high,  of  the  area  specified,  I  pre- 
sume; whilst  the  Clerk's  room  above  it  was  a  magnificent  chamber, 
forty-five  feet  high,  with  paneled  ceiling  and  profusely  decorated.  That 
is  about  the  main  point.  The  plans  were  falsely  represented  in  perspec- 
tive. The  tower  measured  three  hundred  and  twentj'-four  feet  high, 
and  triangular,  on  the  plan,  above  the  circular  portion  of  the  building, 
which  was  a  verj-  defective  form  to  stand  in  an  earthquake  country. 
The  building  appeared  low  from  its  immense  length,  comparatively, 
whilst  it  was  actually  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  higher  than  anv  other 
plan  there.  The  representation  of  the  ideas  of  the  plan  were  falsified. 
The  instructions  were  not  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  the  scale  of  the 
elevations.  Had  the  elevations  been  let  out  on  the  scale  required  by 
the  Commissioners  in  full,  and  full  sections  made,  the  immense  discrep- 
ancy of  size  between  that  and  the  rest  of  the  designs  would  have  been 
exhibited  at  once.  The  entablature  appearcl  to  nieasure  fourteen  feet 
high.  It  was  consequently  exceedingly  heavy,  both  for  architectural 
eff"eet  and  in  reality.  There  was  no  circular  Hall  of  Records  on  the 
original  plan.  There  was  an  alteration  of  the  plan;  biit  which  of  the 
two  was  adopted  I  cannot  tell  in  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
since.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q. — Have  you'  seen  the  altered  plans? 

A. — I  saw  a  plan  that  was  showed  me  by  somebody,  which  I  was 
informed  was  the  altered  plan. 
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Q. — "What  would  be  the  effect  of  those  altered  i^hins? 

A. — The  Prencdi  roof  is  omitted  in  the  altered  plans. 

Mr.  Canavan — All  this  evidence  is  irrelevant  to  the  case;  3'ou  have  no 
right  to  investigate  our  choice  of  the  plan;  you  have  no  right  to  investi- 
gate this  at  all,  because  the  law  gives  us  the  power  to  select  the  plan. 

]\[r.  Eastland — It  is  giving  publicitj' to  the  objections  of  an  architect 
whose  plans  were  not  adojited,  to  that  which  was  adopted;  it  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners,  1  understand,  that  is  the  object  of  this  inves- 
tigation. We  had  eighteen  plans  belore  us  altogether,  and  this  gentle- 
man's plan  was  a  jDertectly  square  building,  while  the  lot  was  a  triangular 
one;  and  Mr.  Wright  said  yesterday  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Commis- 
siouers  had  chosen  the  very  best. 

Chairman — Whose  plan  was  adopted  for  the  Hall  of  Eecords? 

Mr.  Eastland — The  whole  plan  of  the  "Ne  Ville  Fano,"  was  adopted, 
afterwards  the  shape  was  changed;  I  think  that  was  suggested  by 
myself;  nobody's  plan  was  adopted,  that  I  know  of,  but  Mr.  Laver's; 
the  change,  I  think,  was  suggested  b}^  myself. 

Chairman — There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  from  what  information  I  can 
gathcx*,  that  there  was  not  fair  play  in  the  matter  of  awarding  the  pre- 
mium, to  the  various  architects,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  plans.  Cei*- 
tain  parties  do  not  consider  tliat  there  was  justice  done  them  in  con- 
forming to  the  printed  instructions — that  there  was  more  latitude  given 
to  one  man  than  another  in  the  changing  of  plans,  etc. 

Mr.  Eastland — That  is  a  matter  which  the  Commissionei's  took  three 
months  to  decide  upon,  and  in  examining  the  jjlaus;  and  i\iQj  invited  citi- 
zens to  see  them — persons  who  had  experience — and  they  got  assistance 
from  many  citizens,  and  went  through  all  the  matter  with  a  great  deal 
of  care;  I  think  we  have  proven  that,  or  at  least  it  is  in  evidence 
already.  Now,  each  one  of  the  architects  whose  plan  was  not  adopted, 
would  no  doubt  bo  able  to  give  us  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  his  plan 
w^as  better  than  the  one  we  did  adopt. 

Witness — llesuming  my  last  discourse:  if  the  circular  Hall  of  liccords 
was  adopted,  the  effect  would  be  low  and  fiat  and  heavy,  especially  if 
divested  of  its  tower,  composition,  and  other  salient  points. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  will  suggest  that  a  discussion  of  the  plans  is  not  rele- 
vant to  tliis  case,  which  wc  want  to  investigate. 

Witness — Tiiat  is  all  on  that  point. 

Chairman — He  has  got  through. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  have  no  questions  at  all. 


M.  S.  ALEXANDER— REEXAMINED. 
M.  S.  Alexander  recalled  and  examined: 

Mr.  Canavan — Have  you  visited  the  City  Hall  building  lately? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  day  before  ycstertlay. 

Q. — What  do  you  tliink  of  tlio  work  that  is  being  done  there  in  a  gen- 
eral way — the  stonework  of  tlie  liuilding? 

A. — I  gave  my  testimony  tlic  otiier  evening,  I  think,  about  tlic  con- 
crete; you  mean  the  stonework? 

Q. — Yes,  air. 
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A. — This  wall  is  eventually  to  be  covered  up,  I  understand  it,  by  earth 
around  it,  and  is  not  to  be  seen? 

Q.T-Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  think  it  sufficient  to  hold  that  building,  or  almost  any  other  I 
have  seen;  it  is  a  rough  but  very  substantial  stone  wall. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  good  work  in  a  general  way? 

A. — Good  work  for  the  jjurposc  for  which  it  is  intended;  it  would  not 
be  considered  good  masonry  if  it  was  to  be  seen:  but  it  is  good  for  the 
purpose. 

Q. — Good  work  both  as  to  material  and  workmanshij)? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — It  has  been  stated  here  by  a  well-known  engineer,  that 
there  are  no  level  beds  or  vertical  joints  in  that  \vali,  and  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  a  strong  and  substantial  wall  for  such  a  building. 

A. — There  Avere  level  beds  when  I  saw  it,  built  up  to  a  certain  place, 
and  leveled  off,  and  then  they  started  again;  I  understand  the  stone  to 
be  bedded,  but  not  with  vertical  joints;  that  is  not  common  in  a  founda- 
tion which  is  to  be  covered  up  hereafter;  if  a  wall  is  to  be  seen  there 
ought  to  be  horizontal  beds  and  joints  both;  I  say  it  is  not  common — 
that  is,  it  is  not  common  with  that  stone;  if  it  is  a  stone  that  came  out 
in  sheets,  it  coukl  be  made  very  easily;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
build  a  wall  of  that  stone  with  vertical  joints;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  a  foundation  wall;  the  more  work  you  put  on  the  stones 
the  better  wall  you  get;  but  when  you  get  a  foundation  wall  which  is 
never  seen,  and  is  strong  enough,  I  should  consider  the  cost  of  any 
work  put  upon  it  as  thrown  awa3\ 

Mr.  Eastland — Our  Secretary  has  labored  under  a  mistake,  supposing 
that  the  books  and  papers  were  to  be  examined  out  there  at  the  lot,  and 
that  we  were  to  adjourn  to  meet  there;  but  they  can  be  produced  in  a 
short  time. 


TESTIMONY   OF  ROBEET  GEOEGE. 
Egbert  George  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  had  better  take  this  statement  which  you  have  fur- 
nished and  explain  it,  because  we  want  to  get  at  the  cost  of  the  work  so 
far,  the  whole  outlay  and  something  of  the  details  of  it. 

Answer — This  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  City 
Hall  Commissioners  from  June  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
to  January  thirty-first,  eigliteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  [marked 
"Exhibit  G"].  It  is  taken  irom  the  books  of  City  Hall  Commissioners; 
it  is  given  under  different  heads  so  as  to  be  more  intelligible.  The  first 
heading  is  "Property,"  consisting  of  office  furniture,  etc. 

Chairman — Is  that  a  correct  account  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Com- 
missioners— the  City  Hall  Commissioners — and  all  the  accounts? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — A  full  and  complete  account,  a  transcript  of  the  books? 

A. — Y''es,  sir;  not  a  transcript  from  the  books,  but  a  statement  from 
the  balance  sheet,  just  a  little  more  plain  tiian  the  books  themselves,  but 
the  amount  corresponds  with  ihe  books,  of  course. 

The  witness  here  read  the  statement  marked  "Exhibit  G." 
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Chairman — There  is  an  item  for  putting  up  the  fence;  what  fence  was 
that? 

Witness — Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  doUars  and  forty-fivo  cents  for 
fencing  in  the  lot — there  was  a  portion  of  the  lot  not  fenced  in  before, 
the  sand  came  in  on  the  street  and  we  had  to  fence  it. 

Mr.  Canavan — That  was  when  we  first  took  possession. 

Mr.  Aldrich — There  is  an  item  of  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  for 
advertising  for  grading,  what  is  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents;  it 
had  to  be  advertised  thirty  days  daily;  it  was  advertised  in  four  or  five 
newspapers;  it  was  ordered  in  four  papers  and  many  others  took  advan- 
tage of  it  thinking  they  had  a  right  to  it  without  ordering — the  success- 
ful contractors  had  to  pay  for  the  advertising. 

Q.— What  was  the  total? 

A. — flaking  a  total  expenditure  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents;  that 
amount  must  coincide  with  the  warrants  in  the  Treasurer's  office. 

3Ir.  Aldrich — That  includes  nothing  paid  for  stone  and  masonry  at  the 
end  of  the  year? 

A. — There  are  no  estimates  made  yet. 

Mr.  Eastland — It  is  for  the  stone;  not  for  the  masonry. 

Witness — Not  for  masonry. 

Mr.  Aldrich — It  has  been  stated,  I  believe,  how  many  yards  it  would 
take,  or  what  amount  of  masonry  to  complete  it  up  to  eleven  feet. 

ATr.  Canavan — About  twenty  thousand  cubic  yai'ds,  at  three  dollars 
and  scvent3'-four  cents. 

Mr.  Aldrich — That  is  the  cost  of  laying. 

Mr.  Canavan — The  cost  of  laying. 

Mr.  Aldrich — And  the  stone  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Canavan — Six  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents.  We  have  paid  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  stone.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  tact  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  tiie  building,  because'  I  do  not  think  that  all  this 
should  bo  charged  as  cost  of  the  foundation.  For  instance:  there  is 
grading,  advertising  for  sale  of  lots,  auctioneer's  fees,  steam  derrick,  etc. 
Those  things  are  not  to  be  counted  in  as  cost  of  the  foundation  merely. 

Mr.  Aldrich — You  have  a  foundation  there,  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  it 
is  a  good  foundation  and  substantial,  for  a  first  class  building.  It  has 
cost,  or  will  cost  you,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  including  all  the 
expenses.  That  takes  up  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
money  which  you  have  to  expend — the  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Now,  do  you  expect  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
building  with  the  balance  in  that  same  lino  of  expense? 

Mr.  Canavan — I  do.  I  see  j'ou  do  not  understand  what  I  said.  The 
foundation  should  not  be  charged  with  all  these  expenses,  but  they 
should  go  into  the  expense  of  the  whole  building;  not  the  foundation 
alone.  For  instance:  we  do  not  expect  that  this  work  we  have  done 
will  have  to  bo  repeated,  or  anything  like  the  expense  for  the  balance 
of  the  building.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  we  shall  complete  it  for 
a  nnllion  and  a  half,  or  so  near  it  that  nobody  will  complain.  I  am 
l^erfuctly  satisfied  that  we  can  do  it  for  that  amount,  or  so  near  it,  that 
everybody  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Chairman — (to  the  witness) — Yon  say  this  is  a  correct  balance  sheet 
from  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  City  Hall   Commissioners? 

A. — It  is  a  statement  from  a  balance  sheet,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  want  to  ask  a  question — whether  you  have  known  of 
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any  collusion  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  contractors,  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  architect,  or  the  architect  and  the  contractors? 

A. — None'at  all,  sir.  I  have  never  known  of  auything  of  the  kind 
approaching  to  it. 

Q. — Have  you  seen  anything  that  looked  like  a  misappropriation  of 
the  public's  funds  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Situated  as  you  are,  if  there  had  been  anything  of  the  kind  you 
would  have  seen  it? 

A. — Of  course,  I  would  have  known  it,  sir.  The  Commissioners  them- 
selves arc  more  a  rigorous  investigating  committee  than  you  are 
yourselves. 

Q. — You  have  been  in  their  employ  since  the  first  commencement  of 
the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman — I  do  not  see  any  item  here  for  a  sum  paid  to  Marriott  for 
lithographing,  as  some  witness  has  testified  to. 

A. — Two  hundred  dollars  that  was  paid  him  [points  out  item  in  docu- 
ment]. 

Chairman — In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  Britton,  there  was  also 
Bomethiug  paid  to  Marriott? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Does  that  item  cover  the  cost  of  lithographing? 

A. — It  is  all  the  money  that  has  been  j^aid  for  that  purjjose,  that  two 
hundred  dollars;  that  was  what  was  paid  for  that  purpose? 

Chairman — What  was  the  amount  paid  Marriott  in  Britton's  name? 

A. — That  is  the  amount,  altogether,  advertising  and  everything — that 
two  hundred  dollars  pays  that. 

Q. — Mr.  Britton  testified  that  he  received  two  hundred  dollars? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  was  now,  the  amount  that  Mar- 
riott received,  whatever  it  is,  that  is  the  amount — that  is  it,  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Q. — "What  amount  was  paid  to  Britton? 

A. — Nothing  beyond  that  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — Or  by  any  other  person? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  We  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Britton.  I  did 
not  know  him  in  connection  with  it  at  all,  I  believe.  I  did  know  that 
he  lithographed  it,  but  as  to  any  payment,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  nor  had  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — I  heard  you  read  an  item  for  collecting  cement  barrels,  did  I  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  small  item.  A  man  has  been  emjijloyed  there 
to  collect  the  cement  barrels  and  other  odd  work. 

Q. — What  has  been  done  with  those  barrels? 

A. — They  have  been  returned  to  Mr.  Caduc. 

Q. — What  amount  have  thev  received  for  them? 

A. — There  has  been  the  sum  of  some  one  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars deducted  from  the  contract  on  account  of  what  have  been  delivered. 
When  the  contract  is  completed,  the  whole  amount  for  the  barrels  will  be 
deducted  from  his  contract  at  ten  cents  a  barrel. 

Q. — Mr.  Caduc  is  credited  for  all  those  barrels? 

A. — No;  he  is  charged  with  them  at  ten  cents  a  barrel. 

Q. — I  see  no  account  of  that  one  thousand  dollar  forfeiture  on  this 
sheet. 

A. — Well,  no;  because  that  is  only  a  statement  of  the  expenditures. 
I  did  not  give  you  there  a  statement  of  receipts.     I  have  not  put  that  in; 
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that  is  on  this  balance  sheet.  The  one  thousand  dollars  stands  on  our 
books  as  cash. 

Q. — Will  jou  pass  the  balance  sheet  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  [hands  balance  sheet  to  the  Chairman,]  I  ana  almost 
ashamed  to  show  it,  because  I  got  it  uj)  iu  a  hurry  this  morning. 

Q. — How  many  deputies  has  the  architect? 

A. — He  has  one  chief  clerk,  and  one  principal  assistant,  or  draftsman — 
a  chief  clerk,  draftsman,  and  engineer — that  is,  one  principal  assistant 
draftsman,  and  two  apjirentices. 

Q. — What  is  the  amount  of  the  chief  clerk's  salary? 

A. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q. — And  the  second? 

A. — It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Q.— And  the  third? 

A. — Those  are  the  apprentices;  thirty  dollars,  I  believe. 

Mr.  JJaver — It  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — And  the  architect  how  much? 

A. — Under  the  law  he  has  thi-ee  hundred  dollars  a  month;  the  first 
assistant  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  the  second,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  and  the  appentiees,  two  of  them,  fifty-five  dollars — that 
is  for  both  of  them — and  that  makes  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
I  believe. 

Q. — What  does  the  attorney  get  a  month? 

A. — Two  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — AVhen  was  the  attorney  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Board? 

A. — On  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  just  a  year  ago. 

Mi:  Canavan — Previous  to  that  we  used  the  services  of  the  City  and 
County  Attorney,  as  we  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Eastland — The  salary  of  the  attorney  is  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Chairman — What  amount  is  paid  to  the  general  superintendent  at  the 
building? 

A. — Two  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — What  amount  does  the  Secretary  get? 

A. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Eastland — That  is  also  fixed  by  the  statute. 

Chairman — Are  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Secretary  paid;  who 
furnishes  the  horse  and  buggy  for  the  Secretarj^? 

A. — It  is  charged  among  tlie  general  expenses;  it  is  not  the  Secretary's 
horse  and  buggy;  it  belongs  to  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — What  is  the  expense  of  that  a  month? 

A. — That  is  a  matter  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars. 

Q. — How  many  assistant  Secretaries  have  you? 

A. — One  assistant — a  copying  clerk. 

Q. — How  much  does  he  get  a  month? 

A. — One  hundred  doliai's. 

Q. — How  many  receiving  clerks  are  there? 

A. — Only  one  now,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  have  there  been? 

A. — At  the  time  they  were  receiving  there  nights,  we  had  tlirec;  but 
the  same  clerk  that  is  assisting  now  was  one  of  them. 

Q. — What  does  he  get  a  month? 

A. — The  one  that  is  now  receiving  clerk  gets  seventy-five  dollai's  a 
month. 

22  *  * 
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Q. — What  was  paid  to  the  other? 

A. — The  same  price — seventy-five  dollars.  ^ 

Q. — There  were  two  more? 

A. — ^Yes,  sir. 

ilf>'.  Canavan — That  was  for  a  short  time  only. 

Mr.  Eastland — It  was  only  about  ten  or  twelve  days — when  they  were 
receiving  there  at  night. 

Chairman — What  duties  did  those  receiving  clerks  perform;  or  what 
does  the  one  that  is  there  now? 

A. — He  takes  account  of  the  stone  and  cement  as  it  arrives  on  the 
ground — keeps  account  of  it. 

Q. — Who  receives  the  stone  for  the  concrete? 

A. — He  receives  it;  takes  the  account  of  it. 

Q. — How  is  that- measured? 

A. — Well,  it  has  never  been  finallj'  measured  yet;  but  in  the  making 
of  the  progress  estimate,  the  cart  load  has  been  rated  at  about  a  yard 
and  one  eighth;  but  to  get  at  a  fair  average,  a  box  has  been  built,  which 
holds  exactly  a  cubic  yard;  and  some  twenty  cart  loads,  I  suppose,  have 
been  measured.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  because  there  has  not  been 
any  return;  but  that  measurement  will  be  continued  until  we  get  a  fair 
average  of  the  cart  loads.  The  number  of  cart  loads  is  given,  and  that 
we  get;  we  know  that  so  many  have  been  received,  and  we  arc  measur- 
ing enough  to  make  an  average. 

Q. — Do  you  use  tickets? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  pass  tickets  over  for  every  load  delivered? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  tickets  are  only  passed  as  a  matter  of  settlement 
between  the  carters  and  the  contractors.  Our  count  is  from  the  books, 
without  reference  to  the  tickets. 

Q.- — -You  receive  the  number  of  cart  loads  delivered? 

A.— The  cart  loads  received;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  if  he  has  examined  those  carts,  Avhen  they  came  in 
to  sec  if  they  had  full  loads? 

A.^ — Oh  5-es,  sir;  he  is  sharp  after  them. 

Q.^Has  he  ever  found  any  false  bottoms  in  any  of  those  carts? 

A. — ISIo,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  he  has  examined  in  reference  to  that  or 
not? 

A. — No;  I  don't  know  that  he  has,  sir. 

Q. — Is  3'our  receiving  clerk  here? 

A. — In  the  room;  no,  sir;  he  is  out  on  the  ground. 

Q. — The  reason  I  ask  is,  tiiat  it  has  been  stated  such  was  the  fact? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  attempt  to  deceive  in  that 
way;  for  the  value  of  the  stone  is  nothing  to  the  carter,  and  very  little 
to  the  contractor  at  the  quarry.  The  cost  of  transportation  amounts 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  stone  itself;  and  another 
thing,  if  such  a  thing  were  known,  1  have  no  doubt  the  very  men  there 
themselves,  the  workmen,  would  inform  on  any  contractor  who  should 
attempt  such  a  trick. 

Q. — How  man}-  attaches  are  there  about  that  building? 

A. — Only  Olio,  I  think,  who  is  temporarily  employed  as  gatekeeper. 
His  salary  is  not  fixed,  I  presume.     He  will  get  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Wiiat  are  his  duties  there? 

A. — His  duties  arc  to  keep  the  too  inquisitive  public  out,  from  dis- 
tui'bing  the  laborers  at  the  work.     The  gates  have  to  be  kept  open  for 
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the  carts;  and  there  is  also  a  little  danger  from  accidents  such  as  have 
occui-red. 

3Ir.  C'annvan — That  is  usual,  is  it  not,  in  large  buildings;  that  is  a 
matter  demanded  by  the  contractors  as  their  right  and  privilege,  not  to 
be  disturbed  in  their  work? 

Chairman — I  will  state,  in  rcplj  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  if  I  had  a  contract  on  that  work,  I  don't  think  I  would  ex- 
clude any  citizen  or  taxpayer  from  coming  in  and  examining  the  work, 
that  thought  proper  to  do  so. 

3Tr.  Canavan — Oh,  everybody  is  allowed  to  go  in  there  for  that  pur- 
jjosc.     The  gatekeeper  has  special  instructions  on  that  subject. 

Jlr.  Aldrlch — Has  any  one  been  refused  admittance  when  he  came  to 
the  office  for  permission? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  every  one  who  comes  to  the  office,  the  act  of  his  coming 
to  the  affice  entitles  him  to  a  pass,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Canavan — At  the  3Iint,  ever  since  working  commenced  there,  they 
have  had  two  gate  keepers,  one  at  each  gate,  but  we  have  only  one. 

Chairman — Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  aggregate  amount  from  the 
balance  sheet  for  the  printing — advertisement  and  printing. 

A. — I  could  not  do  it  without  segregating  the  items  fi'om  the  account; 
I  can  do  that. 

Q. — There  is  one  item  which  you  read  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars  for  advertising? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  was  that? 

A. — I  presume  it  was  for  the  designs  for  the  plans;  that  was  the 
largest  item;  they  were  advertised  very  freely  ever}' where;  [examines 
balance  sheet];  there  is  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  six  dolhirs;  that 
w-as  the  largest;  that  was  for  advertising  the  designs  for  the  plans. 

Q. — There  is  another  item  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 
What  was  that  for? 

A. — Advertising  for  proposals  for  material ;  that  was  advertised  in  four 
papers,  b}'  the  oriler  of  the  Board,  and  it  got  in  some  half  dozen  others. 

Q. — For  what  length  of  time  was  that  advertised? 

A. — For  thirty  days;  for  longer  than  that  because  it  was  postponed; 
that  is  the  time  for  receiving  the  bids;  it  was  advertised  for  about  a 
month  and  a  half 

Q. — How  many  squares  were  there  it  that  advertisement? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir;  I  examined  it  at  the  time;  the  advertisements 
are  all  about  the  same  length;  the  advertisement  for  material  is  a  little 
longer  than  usual  for  the  advertisement  as  it  is  generally  put  in. 

Q. — Who  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  the  bills  presented? 

A. — Such  a  thing  as  that  I  would  certify  to;  anything  like  the  receipt 
of  material  or  work  about  the  building  the  ai'chitect  would  certify'  to. 

Q. — Are  those  bills  presented  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  any  bills  been  rejected? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  bills? 

A. — One  advertising  Itill  was  rejected;  several  bills  have  been  rejected, 
and  afterwards  cut  down  to  something  like  fair  proportions,  and  then 
have  been  paid;  one  bill  has  been  rejecteil  in  toto;  several  in  fact  of  the 
same  kind  for  advertising;  the  minutes  show  all  these  things;  these  bills 
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come  up  before  the  Board  regularly,  and  it  is  always  indorsed  in  the 
minutes  what  the  action  of  the  Board  is  upon  them. 

Jlr.  Canavan — We  advertised  in  ]^ew  York  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  plans. 

Chairman — How  long  have  those  two  architects  and  apprentices  been 
employed? 

A. — Since  August,  I  guess,  sir. 

Jlr.  Laver — Since  the  seventeenth  of  August  last. 

Chairman — As  the  building  progresses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to 
the  forces,  will  it  not? 


AUGUSTUS    LAYER— RECALLED. 
Augustus  Later  recalled  and  examined: 

Chairman — I  will  ask  Mr.  Laver  that  question.  He  has  been  sworn.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  George  how  long  the  two  architects  and  apprentices  have 
been  employed.  His  answer  Avas  since  August  last.  I  will  ask  now 
w-hether  or  no  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  force  of  draughtsmen? 

Jlr.  Laver — I  see  you  understand  the  point.  I  shall  propose  it  shortly. 
I  cannot  get  on  with  such  a  small  staff  as  I  have  at  present  in  drawing 
the  details  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  work. 

Chairman — How  many  do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  the  various  workmen — the  plans  for  the  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  carpenter  work. 

Jlr.  Laver — That  I  cannot  tell  only  by  comparison  with  other  work 
of  a  similar  character  and  size. 

Chairman — From  the  experience  you  have  had? 

Jlr.  Laver — My  partner,  31r.  Fuller,  at  Albany,  who  has  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  construction  of  the  Capitol,  employs  some  ten  or  twelve  on 
that  building  alone.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  require  as  the  work 
proceeds.  The  utmost  economy  has  been  exercised,  as  you  will  see, 
having  practical  knowledge  of  such  matters. 

Chairman — What  salary  does  your  partner  receive  as  architect  on  the 
Xew  York  Capitol? 

Jlr.  Laver — Professionally,  he  receives  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  par- 
ticipate in  that  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars  myself. 

Chairman — Is  he  a  partner  of  yours  in  this? 

Jfr.  Laver — Well,  there  is  not  much  return  from  me  in  this  instance. 
He  is  a  partner;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman — Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  ten  or  twelve  draughts- 
men more  than  you  have  now? 

Jlr.  Laver — Ultimately,  I  think  so:  progressive]}-  as  the  requirements 
of  the  work  may  demand. 

Chairman — I  will  ask  Mr.  Canavan  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  employ  a  superintendent  for  each  branch  of  the  work  in 
that  building? 

Jfr.  Canavan — When  it  is  necessary  we  .shall  do  so,  aud  not  until  it  is. 
We  have  not,  as  you  know,  at  present  but  this  one,  Mr.  Duncan;  but 
when  business  crowds,  we  shall  emjiloy  another,  I  think. 

Chairman — It  is  necessary  to  ask  the  questions  so  that  the  committee 
may  arrive  at  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  building  would  cost. 
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Mr.  Canavan — Precisely;  yes,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  would  not  bind 
myself  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  because  it  may  be 
two  thousand  dollars  more  for  such  extra  expenses. 

Mr.  Aldrich — Do  you  exj^ect,  Mr.  Laver,  to  complete  that  building 
within  the  cost  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Laver — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman— ys  hen  do  you  exj^ect  to  complete  that? 

Mr.  Larcr — If  there  be  no  embarrassments  I  think  in  the  course  of 
three  years;  there  is  no  difficultj'  in  the  way  of  it  that  I  can  see. 

Chairman — I  will  ask  Mr.  Canavan  if  he  thinks  he  will  have  money 
enough  to  continue  the  work  on  the  building  until  the  next  Legislature 
shall  convene? 

Mr.  Canavan — 1  think  not,  sir;  we  shall  have  to  go  on  with  what  money 
we  have.  If  the  Legislature  gives  us  the  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars which  we  want,  Ave  can  pi'oceed;  we  have  received  but  one  million 
dollars  for  the  lands,  but  this  old  City  Hall  will  bring  a  good  deal  and 
the  taxpayers  will  be  put  to  very  little  expense. 

Chairman — It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  then,  so  that 
you  can  go  on  with  the  work  without  stopping,  during  the  next  two 
years  ? 

Mr.  Canavan — I  would  not  say  it  is  necessary,  because  we  can  go  on 
slowly  with  the  Avork;  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  Legislature  to 
make  an  aj^iropriation  so  as  to  go  on  at  once;  we  hope  that  whatever 
bill  they  pass  will  be  guarded  in  its  provisions,  of  coiirse. 

Chairman — As  the  matter  now  stands,  you  have  no  authority  to  sell 
this  old  City  Hall  proi)erty? 

Mr.  Canavan — !No,  sir. 

Chairman — It  will  be  necessary  to  have  legislation  for  that? 

J/>'.  Canavan — Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  have  legislation. 

Chairman — Have  you  had  any  expei'ts  to  give  you  any  information  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  this  property,  or  what  it  might  fetch? 

Mr.  Canavan — ^Ve  have  not,  sir;  it  docs  not  come  within  the  province 
of  my  duties  at  all  to  go  as  far  as  that  j-et,  but  is  a  matter  very  easily 
ascertained,  what  the  amount  would  be,  from  experts;  I  think  you  could 
tell  as  well  as  anybodj-. 

Chairman — No,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Canavan — We  have  a  witness  here  who  Avill  testify  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  person  who  circulated  the  celebrated  pamphlet  signed 
"Pro  Bono  Publico,"  to  show  that  the  motive  was  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  Commissioners  and  the  architect. 

Chairman — I  think  that  is  entirely  unnecessarj-,  and  if  you  call  such  a 
Avitness  at  all,  it  Avould  only  be  justice  to  allow  testimony  for  the  other 
party;  avc  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  that. 

Mr.  Canavan — Very  Avell,  Ave  Avill  not  do  it. 

3Ir.  Laver — Before  adjourning  this  Court  of  investigation  in  regard  to 
the  City  Hall  matter,  permit  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  concerning 
myself  as  architect  of  the  Avork.  I  Avisli  to  state,  first,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  now  being  erected  in  the  United  States.  I  fur- 
ther Avish  to  say  that  but  little  provision  is  nuide  in  the  statute  for  the 
compensation  of  the  architect  of  this  large  building,  Avhich  fact  curtails 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  in  this  matter,  and  I  now  Avish  to 
inquire  of  tlic  honorable  Chairman,  and  his  coadjutors  on  the  committee, 
if  it  comes_  Avitlun  their  province  to  take  this  important  matter  of  mine 
into  consideration,  and  Avhether  an  opinion  or  recommendation  could  not 
be  embodied  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  upon  that  subject?     And 
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fuvther,  I  will  add  that  I  hope  the  committee  will  report  before  the 
laying  of  the  corncv  stone;  it  being  my  wish  to  place  the  conimittee's 
report,  with  other  important  papers,  in  the  cavity  of  the  stone  as  a 
voucher  of  the  proposed  cost  of  the  work.  I  feel,  since  the  amount  of 
my  remuneration  has  gone  before  the  world,  that  it  will  put  me,  as  a 
professional  man,  to  a  very  great  disadvantage  before  mj'  professional 
brethren  in  JSIew  York,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the 
United  States — not  merely  a  local  institution,  but  the  Institution  of 
Architects  of  the  United  States — and  also  as  a  member  of  tiie  Institute 
of  Engineers  of  America.  I  would  also  like  to  say  this  in  addition,  that 
although  this  building,  I  think,  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  plans 
have  been  moditied,  yet  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  committee  also  to  recommend  that  the  more  comprehensive 
plan  be  carried  into  effect?  I  see  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Mullet,  the  Gov- 
ernment Architect  at  Washington,  that  he  has  recommended,  and  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  Boston  and  in  New  York — the  recommendation  in 
his  reports — that  in  all  large  buildings  of  this  character  a  branch  Post 
Office  or  general  Post  Office  should  be'designed  for  the  accoinmodation 
of  large  cities.  This  is  last  becoming  a  metroi^olis,  and  I  think  now  is 
the  time  to  make  that  provision.  There  is  a  wing  that  can  be  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  This  suggestion  may  appear  to  j'ou  or  to  the  commit- 
tee to  be  irrelevant,  but  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  make  this  building  a 
jDride  to  our  western  coast. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as 
others,  the  proprietj'^  of  consulting  our  citj''  government  before  anj' 
such  action  is  taken,  or  before  an}'  action  is  taken,  by  way  of  asking  the 
Legislature  for  appropriations.  We  find  ourselves  up  there  in  Sacra- 
mento called  upon  to  do  the  legislation  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
The  most  of  us  are  unacquainted  with  it,  and  the  members  from  the 
country  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  wants  of  San  Francisco,  and 
we  have  to  blunder  along  and  crowd  a  thing  through,  and  possibly  we 
may  go  wrong,  because  we  have  not  proper  detergents  in  the  matter  or 
cannot  give  it  pro])er  consideration.  In  all  matters  of  this  kind,  the  city 
government,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  fathers  of  the  city,  if  there 
are  any  such,  are  the  ones  who  should  urge  them  and  jDut  them  before 
the  Legislature.  Anj-  such  recommendation  should  come,  not  from  the 
Board  of  Commissionors  or  from  the  architect  or  from  any  individual, 
but  it  should  come  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  and  if  it  come  i'rom 
them  with  proper  recommendation,  I  think  that  our  delegation  could 
accomplish  almost  anj'thing  they  desired.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
Legislature  is  favorable  to  us  when  we  are  united  and  know  what  wo 
want  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Laver — This  was  onh-  a  suggestion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  wish  you  would  take  notice  that  the  Commissioners 
have  not  requested  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  city  government  should  have  control,  or  at  least  know  some- 
thing about  it,  the  same  as  it  should  in  regard  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  Canavan — I  entirely  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  Aldrich — I  think  we  should  have  the  authority  of  the  city  fathers 
to  back  us  up  as  to  what  we  want  or  don't  want  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Andrews — I  rise  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  what  Mr. 
Aldrich  has  said  in  relation  to  matters  that  may  come  before  the  Legis- 
lature in  i-egard  to  San  Francisco  and  the  interests  of  San  Francisco. 
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I  have  seen  on  the  pai't  of  the  press  a  certain  disposition,  or  a  certain 
idea  maniiested,  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  members  from 
the  interior  to  meddle  in  the  attairs  of  San  Fiancisco.  Such  is  not 
really  the  lact.  I  think  I  may  say,  in  rehilion  to  the  inembers  from  the 
interior,  that  they  do  not  liave  any  such  disposition.  Few  persons  in 
this  city  can  realize  the  ditiieulty  which  members  of  the  Legishiture 
have  in  arrivinij  at  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  The 
only  legitimate  means  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  is  through  the  members  whona  San  Francisco 
sends  to  the  Legislature  to  represent  her,  and  it  is  veiy  seldom  that 
those  representatives  are  united.  When  thej'  are  divided  in  their  views 
the  Legislature  knows  nothing  in  relation  to  your  interests.  !Xot  being 
properly  versed  in  the  affairs  of  your  city  and  county  they  are  at  loss 
to  ascertain  what  are  jour  wishes.  Probably  the  grave  difficulty  is 
your  so  called  Consolidation  Act.  The  local  government  here  has  not, 
l)robably,  the  powers  which  a  local  government  should  have.  I  merely 
throw  out  this  suggestion.  There  is  certainly  no  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  members  from  the  interior  to  do  aught  except  that  which  is  for 
the  interests  of  San  Francisco.  We  look  ujjon  San  Francisco  with 
pride,  and  hope  that  every  step  she  may  take  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — a  step  towards  achieving  in  a  proper  manner  the  destiny 
which    awaits     her    as    the    great    metropolis   of    the    Pacitic    Coast. 

Mr.  Aldrich — This  business  of  legislation  is  comparativel}'  new  to  me; 
my  interests  in  San  Francisco  arc  large;  this  is  my  home,  and  I  feel  a. 
very  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  San  Francisco.  But  as  our  city 
is  now  managed  it  seems  to  lack — if  I  maj-  use  the  expression — a  head. 
I  have  observed  this  matter  with  surprise  since  I  have  been  a  member, 
not  iiaving  heretofore  taken  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  local 
governiuent.  It  seems  that  all  demands  for  legislation  that  have  come 
to  the  Legislature  have  come  from  different  quarters.  There  is  no  head 
to  San  Francisco — no  conservative  body;  and  if  we  succeed  in  passing 
our  bill — the  Public  Works  bill — which  is  a  general  reorganization  of 
the  city  government,  I  don't  know  that  that  will  remedy  the  matter  by 
reorganizing  and  arranging  our  city  government.  Something  should  be 
done  to  organize  a  responsible  head  somewhere — a  conservative  body — 
and  until  that  is  done  there  can  be  no  sound  from  which  instructions 
properl}-  go  to  legislators.  These  ideas  occurred  to  me  very  strongly, 
und  I  don't  know  that  I  make  myself  i'aWy  understood.  Eut  I  think 
you,  gentlemen,  who  are  interested  in  the  city,  will  understand  Avhat  I 
mean — that  something  should  be  done  to  reorganize  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment into  such  shape  that  it  may  have  some  proper  authority  upon 
which  legislators  could  confer  sutlicient  power,  or  which  could  bo 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  local  legislation.  We  have  had  in  the 
Legislature  ridiculous  bills  introdiied  about  little  matters — local  matters — 
which  seemed  to  me  ridiculous  to  be  carrietl  to  the  Legislature — matters 
almost  to  be  laughed  at.  It  makes  a  representative  feel  very  small.  It 
is  not  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  any  man.  They  arc  matters  which  evi- 
dently the  city  should  have  power  granted  to  attend  to,  being  purely  of 
local  concern. 

I  make  these  suggestions  because  I  see  that  gentlemen  are  present 
who  can  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  jjcrhaps  devise  sonic  jilaii  in  the 
way  of  change  in  our  municipal  organization,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  do  at 
least  that  kiii<l  oi"  small  legislation  which  u  city  requires,  without  ^oing 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  it. 
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Cliairman — It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  before  we  adjourn,  that 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  some  intimations  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  act  fairly  and  impartially  as  Chairman  of  this  committee,  and  to 
have  a  fair,  thorough,  and  complete  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
City  Hall  Commissioners.  If  I  have  failed,  it  has  been  an  error  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Canavan — On  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  I  will  say  that  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Chairman  and  by  the  committee,  and  we  return 
to  you  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesies  shown  us  and  the 
manner  in  Avhich  you  have  conducted  its  investigation. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sacramento  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 


BIENNIAL   REPORT 


STATE  CAPITOL  COMMISSIONERS 


YEA.RS  1870  J^lSllD  1871. 


D.    W.    GELWICKS,   STATE   PRINTER. 


H  E  I>  O  R  T 


Office  of  the  Board  of  State  Capitol  Commissioners,  ") 
Sacramento,  November  1,  1871.  j 

To  His  Excellency, 

H.  H.  Haight, 

Governor  of  California  : 

Sir  :  The  Capitol  Commissioners  herewith  submit  their  report  for  the 
two  years,  commencing  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  to  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  : 

At  the  time  of  making  our  last  report,  we  had  so  far  progressed  with 
the  work  on  the  Capitol  as  to  feel  assured  that  it  could  be  occupied  by 
the  Legislature  and  State  officers  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  to  accomplish  which,  however,  we  had  to  anticipate  most  of 
the  tax  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  In  consideration  of  this,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  earlj-  completion  of  the  Capitol,  the  Legislature  of 
the  eighteenth  session  authorized  the  Commissioners  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  with  the  work  during  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy.  After  appropriating  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  Governor's 
Mansion,  there  remained  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  unexpended  portion  of  tax  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Feeling  the  necessity  of 
as  nearly  completing  the  building  as  possible  before  the  coming  of  the 
next  Legislature,  we  have  caused  the  work  to  be  carried  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  hope  to  have  the  building  proper  nearly  finished  by  the 
first  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  To  do  which, 
however,  we  have  again  been  obliged  to  anticipate  a  largo  portion  of  the 
tax  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

The  Architects'  report,  which  is  appended,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  expenditures  since  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  explains  the  necessity  for  large  expenditures  which  had  been 
unanticipated  at  date  of  last  report. 

As  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  Commissioners  purchased  a 
block  of  land  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth,  and  L  and  M  streets, 
east  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  com- 
menced the  erection   of   a  Governor's  Mansion  thereon.     But  having 


expended  the  amount  set  apart  ■without  completing  the  same,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  suspend  the  work  (except  as  was  so  far  necessary 
to  protect  what  had  been  done  from  damage),  rather  than  draw  further 
upon  the  Capitol  Fund.  It  can  very  easily  be  completed  the  coming 
season. 

The  grounds  around  the  Capitol  should  have  been  graded  during  the 
past  season.  Proposals  for  doing  the  same  were  advertised  for,  and 
upon  opening  the  bids,  that  of  W.  F.  Knox,  of  Sacramento,  was  found  to 
be  the  lowest,  but  the  Commissioners,  after  considering  the  large  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  building,  thought  best  to  defer  the  filling  (with 
the  exception  of  what  would  be  absolutely  necessary  around  the  tront 
portico)  until  next  season. 

The  present  cost  of  the  Capitol  is  one  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  eightj'-four  cents.  The 
Commissioners  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  two  years 
longer,  which  will  afford  a  sufficient  amount  for  finishing  the  Capitol 
and  mansion,  fencing  and  grading  the  grounds,  etc. 


Eespectfully, 


H.  L.  XICHOLS, 
A.  F.  CORONEL, 

Commissioners. 


REPORT  OF  ARCHITECTS  OF  STATE  CAPITOL. 


State  op  California,  Architects'  Office,  } 
Sacramento,  October  31st,  1871.  j 

To  His  ExceUency  Governor  Hahjht,  and  the  Honorable  Board  of  State  Capitol 
C'onunissioners : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  appointed  by  your  honorable  Board  as 
Architects  of  the  State  Capitol  building,  we  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  edifice,  we  found  several  portions  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  The  lead  with  which  the  gutters  of  the 
roof  had  been  lined  had  to  be  removed  and  lined  with  copper,  the  same 
as  balance  of  roof.  The  great  expansion  of  the  lead  had  cracked  and 
wrinkled  the  same  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  and 
also  useless,  to  repair,  and  the  leakage  of  the  gutters  had  already  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  building.  The  cost  of  this  repair  amounted 
to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

One  serious  and  injurious  change  had  been  made  in  the  base  of  the 
dome,  which  was  intended  on  the  original  design  to  represent  an  octa- 
gon with  projections  on  four  sides,  but  had  been  converted  into  a  circle. 
In  other  words,  the  parts  between  the  projections  at  the  four  sides  of 
base  should  have  been  a  straiglit  line  instead  of  a  circle,  as  at  present. 
This  change  makes  the  base  too  indistinct  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome  on  account  of  diminishing  the  ]irojections,  and  making  the  base 
too  insignificant  for  the  dome.  The  former  architect,  in  the  execution 
of  the  detailed  partof  tlie  work,  had  changed  the  design  of  the  building — 
which  was  in  the  Roman  order  of  architecture — by  changing  most  of  the 
mouldings,  both  exterior  and  interior,  to  (Irecian  style  and  form.  Upon 
this  chatige  we  make  no  remark,  except  to  disclaim  any  responsibility 
for  it,  as  it  was  done  before  our  connection  with  the  building. 

On  making  an  cxaminiition  of  the  main  portico,  wo  found  that  the 
main  building  had  settled  two  and  three-fourths  inches  below  the  portico. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  main  buihiing  being  built  up  to  its  full 
height  and  having  its  full  weight,  while  t!)e  portico  had  only  been  built 
up  to  top  of  basement.  This  settling  of  the  main  building  had  thrown 
the  front  of  granite  piers  out  of  plumb,  and  the  brick  arches  out  of  shape, 
and  also  cracked  several  of  the  granite  blocks  at  the  ends.     Finding  it 
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unavoidabl}'  necessary  to  take  down  the  granite  work  and  brick  arches 
of  main  portico,  Ave  also,  after  careful  consideration,  came  to  tbe  conclu- 
sion to  omit  the  heavy,  costly  and  useless  granite  steps;  tbe  principal 
reason  being  to  give  light  to  the  rotunda  in  the  basement,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  very  important  point,  adding  greatly  to  tbe  cbeertiilness  of 
the  principal  offices  located  in  the  basement  and  which  are  in  daily  use, 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  stories  is  only  used  four  months 
everj^  two  years.  This  change  will  also  add  greatly  to  the  more  lofty 
and  graceful  proportions  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  saving  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  said  change  ;  and  when  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  building  shall  have  been  arranged,  with  its  necessary  ter- 
races and  steps,  the  utility  of  omitting  said  outside  steps  will  be  more 
easily  perceived. 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret  ihat  the  front  portico  cannot  be  fully 
comjileted  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  as  was  intended  by 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Architects,  owing  to  tbe  length  of  time 
required  for  finishing  the  statuary  for  the  pediment,  which  cannot  be 
finished  before  next  March.  Tbe  models  for  said  statuary  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  P.  Mezzara,  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  foimed  of 
artificial  stone  by  the  Pacific  Stone  Company,  of  the  same  place.  They 
consist  of  five  figures,  viz  :  Eureka,  with  the  Bear  as  central  figure,  and 
the  figures  of  Justice  and  Miring  on  the  left,  and  Education,  Art,  Sci- 
ence and  Commerce  on  the  right;  figurative  attributes  of  mining  and 
agriculture  at  the  ends.     The  central  figure  is  eleven  feet  high. 

The  north  and  south  porticos  will  be  fully  completed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  designs. 

The  most  expensive  and  difficult  work  performed  under  our  supervi- 
sion has  been  the  construction  of  the  dome.  When  we  entered  upon 
our  duties  we  found  the  base  of  this  part  of  the  building  buiit  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

The  dome  is  constructed  of  brick  and  cast  iron,  the  same  as  the  bal- 
ance of  the  building,  to  tbe  spring  line  of  the  cupola;  the  frame  of  the 
cupola  is  of  wrought  iron,  sheathed  with  wood  and  covered  with  copper. 
Tbe  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in  the  manner  in  which  the  copper  has 
been  put  on,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the  expansion  and  eon- 
traction  of  the  copper.  From  the  top  of  the  dome  rises  the  lantern — 
the  column,  base  and  cornice  of  which  are  also  of  cast  iron,  surmounted 
by  a  small  cupola  formed  of  wood  and  covered  with  copper.  The  whole 
is  crowned  with  a  copper  and  heavilj'  gilt  ball.  Tbe  entire  heiirht  of  the 
building,  from  the  crossing  of  Tenth  and  M  streets  to  apex  of  dome,  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet.  The  stairs  for  access  to  the  galleries 
of  dome,  and  also  to  lantern,  could  not  be  completed.  The  amount  of 
cast  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  tbe  dome  and  lantern  amounts  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  tons.  The  dome  and  the  rotunda  are  both 
rapidly  approaching  completion  and  will  be  finished  before  tbe  meeting 
of  the  next  Legislature.  The  fresco  painting  could  not  be  finished  as 
desired,  owing  to  the  limited  space  of  time,  but  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished at  any  future  time.  In  the  third  story  of  the  building,  designed 
lor  committee  rooms,  etc.,  flooring  has  been  laid  throughout,  and  the 
various  rooms  are  now  all  completed  and  ready  for  use.  Tbe  building  now 
contains  ample  accommodation  fur  all  legislative  committees,  clerks  and 
attaches.  A  work  attended  with  considerable  expense  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  stairs  leading  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  various  stories 
above.     There  are  four  difterent  flights  of  stairs — one  at  the  east  end 


and  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  and  two  at  front  or  main 
entrance;  the  steps  and  risers  are  of  ash,  the  newels,  rails  and  balusters, 
of  black  walnut,  enriched  with  laurel.  The  steps  will  be  covered  with 
lead  and  the  work  performed  with  an  eye  to  long  years  of  service. 

We  found  the  arrangements  for  heating  tl)e  Capitol  buildiug  and  its 
various  offices  to  be  of  the  most  primitive  and  inefficient  character.  The 
fact  that  a  building  of  such  mas.sive  and  vast  proportions  had  been,  so 
far  as  the  walls  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  are  concerned,  con- 
structed without  the  slightest  and  most  ordinary  regard  for  heating,  ren- 
dered the  task  of  remedying  the  evil  a  difficult  as  well  as  an  expensive 
one;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done,  if  the  Capitol 
was  to  be  occupied  by  human  beings,  and  we  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  endeavored  to  supply  the  grave  and  almost  unaccountable  omis- 
sion. The  hermetically  sealed  basement  was  opened  in  order  to  venti- 
late the  building  properly,  and  space  made  to  receive  the  boilers  fof 
heating  and  other  purposes.  Walls  had  to  be  cut  into  and  the  floors 
taken  up  throughout  the  building,  in  order  to  place  the  heating  pipes, 
thereby  creating  immense  expense  and  waste,  which  would  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary  had  the  precautions  for  properly  heating  and  ven- 
tilating the  building  been  taken  at  the  proper  time,  viz :  when 
the  walls  were  in  course  of  construction.  Complete  heating  apparatus 
has  now  been  put  in  position,  and  pipes  and  heaters  placed  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  building,  so  that  for  the  future  every  office  and  hall  in 
the  edifice  will  be  properly-  heated  and  ventilated.  Still  the  work  is  not 
80  perfect,  in  accordance  with  modern  art  and  improvements  in  building, 
as  it  could  have  been,  had  it  been  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  yet  it  has  cost  full  tifty  per  cent,  more  than 
it  would  have  cost  had  it  been  then  done. 

Gas  fixtures  and  burners  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  patterns 
have  been  introduced  in  those  portions  of  the  building  hitherto  unsup- 
plied.  An  apparatus  has  been  prepared  for  lighting  the  dome  with  elec- 
tricity, and  it  can,  if  thought  desirable,  be  applied  to  every  burner  in 
the  buildiug.  Want  of  time  only  prevented  it  Irom  being  applied  to  the 
burners  in  the  two  legislative  chambers  and  the  Library,  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature. 

The  stairways,  the  vestibule,  tlie  rotunda  and  the  entire  third  story, 
have  been  plastered  throughout,  and  the  exterior  of  tne  building  entirely 
cemented. 

The  building  has  been  painted  and  grained  throughout,  including  the 
painting  of  the  dome,  and  the  work  of  frescoing  the  dome,  the  rotunda 
and  the  vestibule  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  December. 

The  work  of  making  the  large  doors  for  the  main  entrance  will  also 
be  completed  by  that  time. 

Accompanying  tiiis  report,  marked  "A,"  will  bo  found  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  all  the  exi»en8es  upon  the  Capitol  building  since  the  date  of  the 
last  report  of  the  Architect,  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine. 

Exhibit  "  B"  contains  our  estimates  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  statuary  for  top  of  building  and  niches 
in  rotunda,  improving  the  Capitol  grounds  and  fencing  tiie  same.  Thoso 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  and,  if  not  accurate,  are  as  near  so  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

We  should  bo  doing  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  intelligent  me- 
chanics who  have  really  done  the  immense  work  which  has  been  per- 
formed upon  the  Capitol,  did  wo  tail  to  make  this  grateful  acknowlodg- 
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ment  of  the  aid  we  have  received  from  the  foremen  of  the  different 
departments.  They  have  always  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
their  respective  duties,  and  have  exhibited  marked  capacity  in  their 
respective  branches  of  the  mechanical  emploj'ments.  Their  honesty, 
intelligence  and  general  efficiency  we  cordially  vouch  for. 

The  foremen  are:  William  L.  Herndon,  bricklayers;  B.  F.  Alexan- 
der, carpenters ;  N.  P.  Langland,  stair  builders;  Hobson  &  Ayres,  gas 
fitters,  etc.;  Ed.  Dooley.  plasterers ;  Thomas  Jones,  painters ;  Scboeder 
Bros,  frescoers ;  C.  C.  Hickey,  stone  cutters;  James  Eyan,  riggers; 
J.  L)ay,  blacksmiths;  John  Kehoe  and  William  Laufkotter,  roofers; 
James  McGuire,  blacksmiths. 

We  are  also  much  indebted  to  John  Lewies,  carpenter,  for  the  efficient 
aid  rendered  b}'  him  in  the  construction  of  the  dome. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Beveridge,  time  keeper,  is  deserving  of  especial  credit 
for  the  attention  and  zeal  manifested  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
difficult  and  arduous  duties.  Though  he  has  had  to  keep  the  labor 
accounts  of  hundreds  of  different  men,  we  have  heard  of  no  instance  of 
a  mistake  committed  by  him,  and  can  heartily  indorse  him  as  an  accu- 
rate and  faithful  book  keeper. 

Where  so  many  men  have  been  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  specify 
more  than  the  foremen  of  branches,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  industry,  skill  and  general  good  conduct  of  the 
men  who  have  been  emplo3'ed  upon  the  Capitol  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. Their  works  have  proven  them  to  be  good  mechanics;  their 
conduct,  good  citizens. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


HENRY  KENITZER, 
A.  A.  BENNETT, 

Architects. 


EXHIBIT    A. 

Pay  Roll  State    Capitol   Building,  from  November,   1869,    to   October,  1871, 

inclusive. 


Pay  roll  foi-  November,  1860,  two  hundred  and  seventeen 

men 

Pay  roll   for  December  and  January,  1870,  thirty-seven 

men 

Pay  roll  for  February  and  March,  1870,  nineteen  men 

Pay  roll  for  April  and  May,  1870,  ten  men 

Pay  roll  for  June,  1870,  eleven  men 

Pay  roll  for  July,  1870,  twelve  men 

Pay  roll  for  August,  1870,  twenty-four  men 

Pay  roll  for  September,  1870,  eighty-one  men 

Pay  roll  for  October,  1870,  one  hundred  and  six  men 

Payroll  for  November,  1870,  eightj^-four  men 

Pay  roll  for  December,  1870,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 

men 

Pay  roll  for  January,  1871,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  men 
Pay  roll  for  February,  1871,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 

men 

Pay  roll  for  March,  1871,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men  .. 

Pay  roll  for  April,  1871,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men 

Pay  roil  for  May,  1871,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  men... 
Pay  roll  for  June,  1871,  three   hundred  and  seventy-nine 

men 

Pay  roll  for  July,  1871,  three  hundred   and   thirty-seven 

men 

Pay  roll  for  August,  1871,  four  hundred  and  six  men 

Pay  roll  for  September,  1871,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 

men 

Pay  roll  for  October,  1871,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 

men 


$22,148  93 

3,686  41 

2,138  27 

1,140  50 

1,026  25 

1,032  25 

1,694  63 

3,849  04 

5,318  91 

4,622  25 

7,486  25 
8,479  24 

9,212  00 

14,698  24 

23,049  11 

28,400  12 

33,428,00 

29,141  06 
40,422  19 

42,653  94 

44,726  55 

$328,354  14 
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Bills  for  the  Construction  of  State   Capitol  Building  from  Novemher,  1869,  to 
October,  1871,  inclusive. 


H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co.,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  Sept.  24,  1869 

J.  J.  Cadogao,  lime  and  plaster,  Oct.  25,  1869 

Howland,  Angell  &  Co.,  iron  railing,  Oct  25,  1869 

Pacitic  Quartz  Roofing  Co.,  roofing,  Oct.  80,  1869 

S.  Kellett,  pla.ster  decorations,  Nov.  1,  1869 

G  B.  &  J .  H.  Knowles,  balance  due  on  lumber,  Nov.  1, 1869 
Hartwell,  Stalker  &  Co  ,  sawing,  planing,  etc.,  Nov.  8, 1869 

Sacramento  City,  water  pipe,  Nov.  8,  1869 

^Ynl.  Mara,  exoenses  to  San  FrancLsco,  Nov  8,  1869 

W.  A.  Hedenberg  &  Co.,  bardwood,  Nov.  13,  1869 

E.  Washburn,  turning,  Nov.  17,  1869 

Thos.  H.  Selbj'  &  Co  ,  gas  and  lead  pipe,  etc.,  Nov.  19,  1869 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  paints,  glass,  etc.,  Nov.  22,  1869.... 

S.  F.  &  P.  Lead  and  Shot  Works,  lead  pipe,  etc.,  Nov.  22 

1869 


Cal.  S.  N.  Co.,  freight,  Nov.  22.  1869 

E.  Power,  carving^Nov.  23,  1869 

E.  Power,  allowance  on  carving,  Nov.  23,  1869 

Kittredge  &  Lervitt,  finishing  locks,  Nov.  23,  1869 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  hardware,  Nov.  24,  1869 

Hunt  &  Anderson,  blinds,  mouldings,  etc.,  Nov.  24,  1869 

Strahle  &  Hughes,  veneers,  Nov.  24,  1869 

J.  McGuire,  iron  railing,  Nov.  24,  1869 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  lumW,  Nov.  25,  1869 

H.  T.  Holmes  &  Co.,  lime  and  plaster,  Nov.  25,  1869 

r  S.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.,  iron,  Nov.  25,  1869  

John  Perry,  drayage,  Nov.  25,  1869 

Justin  Gates  &  Co.,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  Nov.  25,  1869 

G.  M.  Parker,  clocks,  Nov.  25,  1869', 

G.  M.  Parker,  allowance  on  clocks,  Nov.  25, 1869 

Haner  &  Hobby,  doors,  mouldings,  etc.,  Nov.  26,  1869 

Jas.  Carolan  &  Co.,  hardware,  Nov.  26,  1869 

Halladie  &  Co.,  wire  sash  cord,  Nov.  26,  1869 

Geo.  Schmeiser,  machine  work,  Nov  26,  1869 

Union  Wood  and  Coal  Yard,  wood  and  coal,  Nov.  26,  1869. 

Williams  &  Co.,  castings,  Nov.  27,  1869 

P.  J.  Devine,  balance   due  on  contract  for  marble  slabs, 

Nov.  30,  1869 

H.  Cadwallader,  249i  days  extra  compensation,  Dec.   1, 

1869 

Hasselirren  &,  Wilson,  making  doors,  Dec.  10,  1869 

M.  R.  Rose,  boring  well,  Dec.  11,  1869 

Jas.  Easton,  10  per  cent,  added  on  price  of  desks,  Dec.  13, 

1869 

J.  B.  Wilson,  sheet  iron,  etc.,  Dec.  IS,  1869 

Middleton  &  Hobson,  on  account  gas   fixtures,  gas   fitting 

and  plumbing,  etc.,  Dec.  22.  1869 , 

A.  Schuck,  carving,  Dec.  24,  1869 


Carried  forward , 


$7,698  34 

2,156 

99 

217 

68 

30 

00 

36  00 

143 

21 

3,54-1 

26 

350 

52 

50 

00 

417 

80 

8 

00 

6,743 

49 

16,415 

42 

4,657 

33 

87 

25 

178 

50 

15  00 

333 

00 

10,568 

39 

5,439 

58 

390 

41 

621 

25 

26,301 

59 

2,392 

10 

190 

22 

1,687 

12 

402 

00 

200 

00 

50 

00 

922 

00 

2,594  45 

467 

50 

305 

65 

387 

50 

244 

64 

3,853  18 


124 
102 

48 

62 
00 
56 

4,785  00 
225  96 

33,223 

109 

38 
30 

5^138,719 

19 

11 


Brought  forw ard 

Jeremiah  Day,  additional  compensation,  Dec.  24,  1869 

A.  Evers,  charcoal,  candles,  etc.,  Dec.  25,  1869.,.. 

A.  Leonard,  City  Tax   Collector,   grading  and   planking 

Tenth  street,  Dec.  27,  1869 

Sacramento  Gas  Co.,  gas  fixtures,  Dec.  27,  1869 

Sacramento  Water  Works,  water,  Dec.  27,  1869 

Wm.  Sharp,  green   cloth,  etc.,  Jan.  3,  1870 

T.  E.  Bartoliui,  plaster  ornaments,  Jan.  4,  1870 

Walters  &  Bowers,  loss  on  brick  contract,  Feb.  18,  1870 

J.  Breuner,  counter  -and   book  case  for  Treasurer's  office, 

Mar.  81,  1870 

Mark  Foster,  brass  castings,  April  8,  1870 

J.  C.  Devine,  marble  slabs,  April  23,  1870 

San  Francisco  Times,  advertising,  July  30,  1870 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  tin,  Aug.  27,  1870 

John  Kehoe,  sheet  copper,  Sept.  20,  1870 

Hobson  &  Ayres,  gas  tixtures,  heating  apparatus,  plumbing 

work,  pipes,  etc.,  Sept.  26,  1870 

D.  E.  Callahan,  empty  cask,  Sept.  26,  1870 

J.  Dillon,  sand,  Sept.  27,  1870 

Laufkotter  Bros.,  hardware,  solder,  etc.,  Sept.  27,  1870.. 

Phil.  Callahan,  brick,  Sept  27,  1870 

Central  P.  R.  R,  castings,  Sept  30,  1870 

Sacramento  Foundry,  castings,  Oct.  25,  1870 

Hugh  Donnelly,  drayage,  Nov.  12,  1870 

Miners'  Foundry  and  M.  Works,  castings,  Nov.  26,  1870... 

J.  Bethell,  stationery,  Dec.  20,  1870 

Edwards  &  Co.,  stationery,  Dec.  26,  1870 

Supervisors  of  Sacramento  County,  walnut,  Dec.  26,  1870.. 

C.  Eave,  services  as  locksmith,  Dec.  24,  1870 

A.  Coolot,  artist  pencils,  Jan.  19,  1871 

Guttenberg  &  Lehman,  castings,  Jan.  26,  1871 

P.  T.  Morris,  granite.  Jan.  30,  1871 

Horace  Adams,  machine  work.  Mar.  24,  1871 

Bryant  &  Slrahun,  wood  carving,  Mar.  25,  1871 

Brittain,  Holbrook  &  Co.,  sheet  copper,  April  3,  1871 

H.  M.  Bernard,  walnut  and  ash,  April  12,  1871 

G.  Griffith  &  Co.,  granite,  April  18,  1871 

John  Wigmore,  veneers,  April  22,  1871 

O'Connell  &  Co.,  sheeting,  May  10,  1871 

California  P.  R.  R,  freight,  May  22,  1871 

N.  P.  Langland,  sawing,  planing,  etc.,  May  23,  1871 

James  O'JScil,  plaster  ornaments.  May  20,  1871 

Friend  &  Terry,  lumber.  May  26,  1871 

J'hii.  Caduc,  coal,  etc..  May  29,  1871 

D.  O'Connell,  ornaments,  Juno  26.  1871 

Mocker  &  Quale,  plaster,  June  20,  1871 

P    .Muzzara,  on  account  has  roiiet'  figui'oH,  July  31,  1871.. 

handers  &  Bofinger,  copper  ball,  Aug.  16,  1871 

Steamer  Enterprise,  freight,  Sept.  26,  1871 


Carried  forward 8342,644  86 


$138,719  19 
259  00 
308  05 

3,610  38 

125  70 

154  00 

174  60 

30  00 

2,000  00 

2,801  00 

27  25 
33  00 

30  00 
42  63 

828  34 

43,668  56 

7  50 
1,233  50 
2.371  04 
8,672  23 

74  68 

234  07 

4  00 

96,790  46 

22  50 

148  25 

74  90 

28  25 
2  25 

237  24 

91  25 

2,692  74 

8,494  90 

8,523  97 

4,241  02 

2,375  13 

243  50 

73  16 

31  00 
4,653  00 
2,556  85 

876  28 
531  24 

8  00 
453  50 

4,000  00 

80  00 

6  75 
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Brough t  forward 

William  McLaughlin,  drayage,  Sept.  26.  1871 

BroDner  &  Clark,  candles,  Sept.  26,  1871 .. 

W.  L.  Herndon,  rope,  blocks,  etc.,  Sept.  26,  1871  

Sweeny  &  Bro  ,  one-half  of  station  metre,  Sept.  26,  1871  .. 

P.  Bannon,  lime,  Sept.  26,  1871 

Thomas  H.  Selby  &  Co.,  allowance  of  interest  on  invoice 
copper 

Mark  Foster,  nine  njonths  and  nine  days  exti'a  compensa- 
tion, Sept.  26,  1871 

J.  Carolan  &  Co.,  to  correct  error  for  balance  of  account 

H.  Kenitzer,  inspector  of  iron,  etc.,  from  N.ovember,  1869, 
to  October,  1871,  inclusive 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  from  November.  1869,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  inclusive 

Salary  of  Gr.  P.  Cummings,  as  Architect,  from  November, 
1869,  to  February, 1870,  inclusive 

I.  W.  Shore,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Capitol  Commis- 
sioners  

A.  A.  Bennett  and  Hy.  Kenitzer,  as  Architects,  from  Aug. 
27,  1870,  to  October,  1871,  inclusive  

Leon  E.  Mvers  &  Co.,  cement,  etc.,  Oct.  26, 1871 

A.  C.  Wiley  &  Co  ,  labor,  Oct.  26,  1871  

Nevada  Ice  Company,  ice,  Oct.  26,  1871 

H   S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery,  Oct.  26,  1871 

Wm.  H.  T.  Clark,  sliding,  etc.,  Oct.  26,  1871 

G.  J.  Cross,  drayage,  Oct.  26,  1871 

Warren  &  Kemp,  material  for  doors,  Oct.  26,  1871 

J.  C.  Devine  &  Bro.,  marble  slabs,  Oct.  26,  1871 

Sullivan,  Kelly  &  Co.,  glass,  Oct.  26,  187J  

Jubn  Gluyas,  inspecting  boilers,  etc.,  Oct.  26,  1871 


12,644  86 
20  00 
12  75 
46  86 
300  00 
11  50 

669  18 

139  50 
224  16 

1,800  00 

833  00 

1,118  50 

1,200  00 


4,200 

00 

1,759 

50 

40 

50 

24 

75 

44 

00 

700 

00 

11 

00 

850 

00 

738 

04 

500 

00 

125 

00 

$858,013 

10 
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EXHIBIT    B. 

Approximate   Cost  of  Finishing  Building  and  Grounds. 


Statuary  for  pediment 

Porticos,  exclusive  of  tilin<ij 

Marble  tiling  for  portico 

Balustrade  

Outside  painting 

Eotunda  railing 

Stairs  lo  galleries  and  lantern  of  dome 

Granite  steps  for  terraces '. 

Granite  ashlar  and  coping  for  wall,  inclosing  grounds  two 

and  a  half  feet  above  sidewalks 

Filling  up  grounds 

Iron  fence  and  gates 

Thirty  lamps  and  posts 

Brick  work,  nine  hundred  thousand  laid  in  wall 


$5,440  00 
11,000  00 
6,200  00 
4,252  00 
20,000  00 
6,550  00 
1,822  00 
7,800  00 

35,000  00 
88,958  00 
35.000  00 
1,520  00 
22,500  00 


$247,242  00 


REPORT  OF  ARCHITECT  OF  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION. 


State  Capitol  of  California,  ") 

Architect's  Office,  Sacramento,  October  Slst,  1871.  ] 

To  His  ExceUency  Governor  Haight,  and  the  Honorahle  Board  of  State  Capitol 
Commissioners : 

Gentlemen:  Appointed  by  you  as  Architect  of  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion, I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  The  plans  for  the  buildincr  had  then  been  decided 
upon  and  accepted  by  your  honorable  Board,  and  1  proceeded  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  cany  them  into  eftect. 

Ground  was  broken  in  excavating  for  the  foundation  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  August.  Proposals  for  furnishing  the  neces.sary  materials  were 
advertised  for  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  which  resulted 
in  favorable  contracts  being  entered  into  for  lumb(  r,  etc. 

The  excavations  for  the  foundation  being  completed,  the  brick  and 
wood  work  were  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted  until  the  month  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

During  the  month  of  June  it  was  ascertained  that  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  was  very  nearly  exhausted;  so  far  exhausted, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  not  enough  left  to  inclose  the  building,  so  far  as  to 
protect  it  properly  against  the  weather,  except  by  drawing  upon  the 
force  employed  on  the  State  Capitol;  and  this  resulted,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  at  economy.  As  yoi*  are  aware,  the  Legislature  oppro- 
priated  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  mansion;  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  of  this  sum  was  paid  for  the  grounds,  which,  with  other  prelimi- 
nary expenses,  left  only  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struciion  of  the  building — a  sum  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
The  edifice  was  designed  and  has  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  what 
was  needed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  tor  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  perfect 
in  all  its  appointments,  as  should  be  the  official  residence  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  State.  The  building  consists  of  a  basement,  two 
stories  and  an  attic;  the  basement  being  built  of  brick  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  building  of  wood.  Of  course,  when  the  appropriation  for  the 
Mansion  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  no  one  had  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  structure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Legis- 
lature thought  that  the  amouut  voted  would  wholly  suffice  to  complete 
the  work.  It  can  be  finished  in  accordance  with  the  2)lans  for  the  sura 
of  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
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The  amount  thus  far  expended  upon  the  Mansion  will  bo  found  in 
''Exhibit  A,"  accompanying  this  report,  whera  details  of  the  expenses 
are  given  in  full.  I  also  append  "  Exhibit  B,"  containing  careful  esti- 
mates for  completing  the  work.  Before  closing,  I  will  state  that  there 
is  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  finishing  lumber,  and  other  material  of 
considerable  value. 

The  Mansion  has  been  insured  in  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, for  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  my  efforts  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  building  I  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  John  Vorhees,  foreman  of  the  carpenters;  Mr.  S.  Horan,  fore- 
man of  bricklayers  ;  Charles  Waters,  of  the  plumbers  and  gasfitters,  and 
Henry  Koppikus,  painters.  Mr.  VV.  A.  King,  the  time  keeper,  by  his 
assiduity  and  attention  to  business,  did  much  to  promote  economy  in 
the  work,  and  is  entitled  to  my  gratitude  for  the  aid  rendered. 

The  men  emijloyed  in  all  departments  were  active  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.     And  performed  their  labor  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  3-our  consideration. 

A.  A.  BENNETT, 

Architect. 


EXHIBIT    A. 

Pay  Roll  of  Executive  Mansion. 


Pay  roll  for  month  of  September,  1870,  seven  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  October,  1870,  sixty-one  men  

Pay  roll  for  month  of  November,  1870,  fifty-nine  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  December,  1870,  twenty-two  men..., 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  January,  1871,  twenty-six  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  February,  1871,  twenty-six  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  March,  1871,  three  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  April,  1871,  three  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  May,  1871,  three  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  June,  1871,  three  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  July,  1871,  twenty-nine  men 

Pay  roll  for  month  of  August,  1871,  thirty  men  

Pay  roll  for  month  of  September,  1871,  twenty-eight  men 


Charles  Waters,  for  gas  fitting,  plumbing,  etc.. 


$434  00 

3,451  00 

3.699  00 

l,d85  00 

2,313  75 

2,334  25 

380  50 

411  50 

397  00 

402  00 

3,096  82 

1,280  20 

1,081  85 


522,907  62 
86,452  04 
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A.  A.  Bennett,  as  architect,  from  August,  1870,  to  Septem 

ber,  1871,  inclusive 

Plan  of  Executive  Mansion 

W.  A.  McWilliams.  recording  title  deeds  to  lot 

A.  G.  Winn,  surveying  lot 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  lumber 

P.  Callahan,  brick  and  sand 

Hunt  &  Anderson,  sawing,  planing,  etc.. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  hardware , 

H.  T.  Holmes  &  Co.,  lime  and  cement 

J.  J.  Cadogan 

James  Culvertson,  sugar-pine  lumber 

Hobson  &  Ayres,  iron  pipe,  etc 

H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co  ,  paints,  oils,  etc , 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  insurance 

Laufkotter  Bros.,  sheet  copper,  etc 

County  Treasurer  of  Sacramento  County 

Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  freight 

Br^'ant  &  Strahan,  wood  carving 

Horace  Adams,  castings 

Charles  Waters,  lead,  pipe,  etc 

Patrick  Reilley,  drayage 


RECAPITULATION. 


Materials,  etc , 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 
Pay  roll 


EXHIBIT   B. 

Ajyvroximate  cost  of  finishing  Executive  Mansion. 


Stairs 

Lathing  and  plastering 

Carpenters'  work 

Painting 

Glazing 

Plumbing 

Hardware 


TESTI]MOI^Y 


TAKEN    BEFORE    THE 


COM.  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS, 


IN    RELATION    TO    THE 


CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE  STATE  CAPITOL. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


testimo:n"y. 


Monday  Evening,  March  11th,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OF  GOEDON  P.  CUMMINGS. 
Gordon  P.  Cummings  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Pardee. 

Mr.  Pardee — You  have  been  identified  with  the  construction  of  the 
Capitol  as  the  previous  Architect  of  the  building,  have  j'ou  not? 

Answer — I  have. 

Question — Just  go  on  and  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  com- 
mittee as  you  know  them  to  have  existed  and  to  exist.  State  sucli  facts 
relating  to  the  construction  and  expense  of  the  building  as  you  deem  of 
importance  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

A. — I  was  appointed  Architect  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
under  a  commission  from  Governor  Low.  I  was  commissioned  to  take 
charge  of  the  construction  of  tiie  building.  I  continued  in  my  office 
until  the  building  was  completed  to  such  a  stage  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
Legislature  and  the  State  officers,  at  the  close  of  eighteen  hundi'cd  and 
sixty-nine,  when  I  was  retired  at  my  own  request.  The  building  was 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  which  I  am  able  to  show 
by  my  own  measurement — works  and  amounts  of  ex^^enditure  which  I 
have  ascertained  more  definitely  since  I  came  up  from  San  Francisco.  I 
may  not  be  able  to  state  the  exact  amounts  in  all  cases.  Since  I  came 
up  I  have  made  a  careful  and  very  liberal  estimate  of  the  moneys  that 
have  been  expended,  according  to  my  idea,  since  I  relinquished  connection 
with  the  work;  and  allowing  for  everything  on  a  liberal  grade,  and 
taking  in  many  points  of  construction  which  were  unnecessary,  I  have 
made  my  figures  for  the  committee.  The  iron  work,  for  instance,  was 
contracted  for  with  the  Miner's  Foundry.  I  take  that  just  at  the  amount 
set  down.  This  is  u  figure  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  cost  of  bricklaying,  lime,  and  sand,  I  put  at  fifty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars.  That  is  for  the  entire  brick  work, 
including  material,  hoisting,  and  everything  else.  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  report  monthly,  into  which  I  took  into  account  all  incidental 
expenses.  And  I  hiive  made  in  every  instance  an  allowance  between  ten 
and  eight-hour  work  where  the  same  should  be  calculated.  I  calculated 
for  the  Btouo  drcBsiug  and  Betting  of  the  work,  acvon  thouaaud  dollara. 


I  believe  forty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  paid  for  it;  but  I  would 
make  it  at  a  very  liberal  estimate  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of 
the  iron — at  least  one  third  more  than  should  have  been  used — amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  The  setting  of  the  dome,  very 
largely  ahead  in  proi)ortion  to  anything  it  cost  me,  I  have  put  at  eight 
per  cent  in  advance.  I  have  allowed  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
six  dollars.  The  copper  rooting  amounted  to  a  little  over  three  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars.  That,  I  believe,  is  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
copjJer.  I  may  be  mistaken;  I  think  that  is  the  amount.  I  think  Mr. 
Lawson's  bill  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  I  think  Mr.  Selby's 
bill  for  copper  was  a  little  over  two  thousand  dollars.  I  may  not  be 
clear  as  to  the  separate  items,  but  vei-y  near  in  regard  to  the  whole 
amount.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  painting  I  have  admitted  the  Avork  of 
fifteen  men.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  it.  The  building  was 
completely  painted  when  I  left  it,  except  these  rooms.  That  item  is 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  and  I  do  not  see  where  they  could  spend  it. 
The  fresco  painting — being  unable  to  get  precisely  at  what  it  ought 
to  have  been — being  an  unusual  thing — I  took  off  the  books  as  near  as 
I  could,  and  I  give  just  what  was  paid,  seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
carpenters'  work,  with  the  doors  and  the  lumber,  to  my  great  surprise, 
amounted  to  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  I  have  got  a 
copy  of  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  here,  in  which,  if  you  like 
to  see  it,  I  can  show  you  where  I  submitted  calculations  for  finishing 
the  work,  and  I  was  careful  to  go  over  it  very  fully,  and  I  believe  I  have 
set  down  the  carpenters'  work  at  eight  thousand  dollars.  But  I  did  not 
contemplate  such  magnificent  upholstery,  doors,  and  stairs.  Stairs  are 
very  hard  to  calculate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  sort  of  upholstery.  They 
do  not  come  into  the  general  estimates  of  an  architect.  They  are 
utterly  useless  in  a  building  like  this — I  mean  stairs  of  this  kind.  They 
are  very  expensive.  A  hundred  dollars  a  step.  Mr.  Yan  Dyke  will 
give  an  estimate  of  the  plastering  and  mastic.  He  is  an  expert  on  such 
matters.  He  has  measured  very  carefully  the  whole  work,  taking  the 
yards  and  corners  cai*efully  into  consideration — he  will  give  you  the 
amount  for  that  I  believe  it  is  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars.  For  plate  glass  the  allowance  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  blacksmithing  six  thousand  dollars  is  allowed.  Nine  hundred 
dollars  for  copper.  The  whole  foots  up  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents.  And  I  say  on  m^^  oath  that  I  can 
construct  the  whole  of  it  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  less.  There  is  not 
a  single  point  which  I  have  reviewed  the  value  of  which  I  have  not  esti- 
mated. There  are  others  here  who  will  testify  in  regard  to  particular 
jDortions.  I  have  not  had  time  to  estimate  in  regard  to  all.  I  had  three 
ofters  made  to  me  while  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
for  a  contract  for  completing  the  work  with  the  heating  appliances 
which  I  would  adopt.  My  plan  was  for  a  proper  and  perfect  system  of 
ventilation.  As  it  is  now  there  is  a  most  defective  and  injurious  system 
of  heating,  and  the  ventilation  is  in  all  resj^ects  very  defective.  I  meas- 
ured the  stone  work  carefully,  every  way,  three  times.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  Governor  Low  sent  directions  to  me  to  have  the 
surface  work  cutting  done  by  the  foot.  This  was  during  the  ten-hour 
sj'stem.  The  men  murmured  at  first.  Sometime  afterward  they  rebelled 
altogether,  and  struck  oft'.  Some  men  went  on  with  the  work  satisfied 
with  the  payment — that  was~  when  it  was  plain  work — but  when  we 
came  to  moldings,  they  could  not  go  on  for  that  price.  On  plain  work 
they  made  sis  dollars  per  day  at  one  dollar  per  superficial  foot.     I  meas- 


ured  this  work  and  made  a  liberal  estimate  upon  it.  And  I  struck  off 
t\vent3'  per  cent  for  the  difference  between  eight  and  ten  hours.  And 
the  whole  bill  did  not  foot  up  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  And  there  is 
not  an  architect  in  the  world  who  w'ould  give  more  liberally  in  his  esti- 
mate than  I  have.  You  will  find  that  charge  for  this  is  forty-tive  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  is  your  estimate  on  this  particular  work? 

A. — Well,  I  have  allowed  twelve  thousand  dollars;  but  it  really  don't 
foot  up  to  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — And  the  cost  was  forty-tive  thousand  dollars? 

A. — The  cost  was  forty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  dollars  and 
four  cents.  That  is  one  of  the  most  tangible  points  we  can  get  at, 
because  the  others  are  very  much  mixed.  My  calculations  were  also 
made  for  the  dome.  I  want  you  also  to  ujiderstand  that  in  this  explana- 
tion I  have  given  3'ou  the  work  as  it  is.  My  calculations  were  for  a  dome 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons  of  iron.  There  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  of  cast  iron  in  this  dome,  on  the  weakest  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  weighing  it  down.  I  have  taken  the  material  there  and  given 
them  credit  in  this  account. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  many  tons  do  j^ou  saj'  there  are  in  the  dome? 

A. — One  hundred  and  thirtj^-eight  tons  of  iron.  I  had  copies  of  a  plan 
for  the  construction  of  that  dome,  of  which  I  left  duplicates  at  Phila- 
delpliia.  It  would  have  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  present 
structure.     There  is  a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  iron  put  in  that  dome. 

From  the to  the  top ,  or  the  lantern,  as  jovl  term  it,  there  are/ 

three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  cast  iron,  besides  all  the  wrought  iron. 
I  made  the  whole  of  my  estimate  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
tons.  I  had  tliat  plan  looked  over  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, "and  at 
the  State  Capitol  at  Washington  b}'  the  most  distinguished  architects. 
And  you  might  have  put  the  whole  City  of  Sacramento  ou  top  of  it  and 
it  would  not  have  given  way  if  the  dome  had  been  constructed  as  I 
planned.  I  saj'  that  I  could  have  completed  the  building,  finished  it  in  a 
jn-oj^er  manner,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolhri's;  that  is,  I 
could  have  completed  it  in  good  taste,  and  with  all  the  appointments 
necessary  for  the  building.  These  elaborate  staircases,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  fancy  work  in  the  building,  are  wholl}'  out  of  place,  in  my  judg- 
ment. And  1  would  not  make  any  estimate  for  them  under  that  sum; 
but  1  have  given  the  parties  credit  for  what  that  work  cost. 

Mr.  Pardee — Have  you  examined  the  interior  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  liovv  do  you  pronounce  upon  it? 

A. — The  wood  work  is  very  well  done — excellently  done;  but  the  way 
the  iron  work  is  put  together  is  simply  infamous;  I  never  saw  anj'thing 
like  the  slipshod  manner  in  which  tlie  dome  is  constructed;  there  are 
patches  into  which  you  can  ])ut  your  hand;  the  commitlce  ought  to  go 
up  and  look  at  the  iron  work  on  that  dome;  the  gutlers — I  may  say  in 
excuse  for  myself — were  put  down  at  Governor  Haight's  partial  requp st, 
because  Mr.  Selby  wanted  lead  tried.  1  am  candid  enough  to  say  tiiat 
I  did  not  know  what  cdfect  the  clinuite  of  Sacramento  would  have  upon 
lead,  and  1  agreed  to  tlie  experiment  under  that  condition  of  thingH;  the 
roof  leaked;  those  gutters  were  taken  up  and  new  ones  put  in,  and  I 
believe  that  it  leaks  worse  than  it  did  bel'ore.  As  for  the  dome,  that 
leaks  like  a  seivc;  but  that  don't  hurt  anylhing;  that  is  not  of  nundi 
account;   the  wind  ilrives   tiie  watcu-  right   thi'ougii    under  the  roof;   hut, 


there  is  the  inner  dome  which  protects  it.  Mr.  Lawson  is  present,  whom 
3"ou  can  ask  about  these  things. 

Q. — Does  the  water  run  down  and  injure  the  frescoing  when  it  drives 
into  the  dome? 

A. — Xo,  sir.  it  cannot;  because  there  is  a  secondary  roof  under 
that;  the  brick  work  in  that  is  solid;  I  turned  it  myself  I  had  a  plan 
for  a  very  handsome  dome,  but  they  have  spoiled  that;  they  have  made 
a  perfect  daub  of  it  with  Scotch  snuff  and  brickdust. 

Q. — Then,  does  this  leak  tend  to  injure  the  building? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  does  much:  except  it  looks  bad,  as  imperfect 
work. 

Q. — How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  discharged  as  Architect  of 
the  building? 

A. — A  little  over  two  years;  I  went  to  the  east  expecting  to  finish 
the  work:  I  wanted  to  get  the  necessary  plans,  after  proper  consulta- 
tion, for  completing  the  work  in  the  best  manner.  I  went  east  under 
an  understanding  with  Governor  Haight.  and  came  back  expecting  to  go 
to  work,  but  for  some  political  reasons,  I  suppose,  they  did  not  want  me. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  your  estimate  is  for  which  the  building  could 
have  been  completed  after  the  time  at  which  you  were  discharged? 

A. — I  could  have  completed  the  building  in  harmony  with  other  parts, 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  they  have  destroyed  several 
portions  of  the  building  according  to  my  plans;  here,  for  instance,  is 
a  porch  in  front;  that  porch  is  a  narrow  strip  of  a  Greek  temple;  I 
proposed  to  Govei'nor  Low,  and  expected  to  make  the  porch  a  column 
wider;  I  intended  to  make  a  porticier  or  a  carriage  drive  through. 

Q. — How  much  money  had  been  expended  upon  the  building  up  to  the 
time  of  your  discharge?  Can  you  tell  us  that? 

A.^I  can  tell  you  pretty  near. 

Q. — Just  approximate  to  it;  just  confine  j'ourself  to  the  question,  and 
tell  "Ds  as  near  as  you  can. 

A. — I  can  tell  jou  pretty  near;  this  statement  in  the  Alta  was  made 
out  from  my  notes,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  long  is  it? 

A. — It  gives  the  statistics  very  fully.  It  will  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation on  the  point  probably  that  you  desire. 

Q. — Then  what  jou  read  will  be  a  part  of  your  testimony? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Cummings  read  as  follows: 

"  When  the  causes  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  Capitol  set  forth  in 
Governor  Booth's  late  message  to  the  Legislature  are  investigated,  it 
will  be  found,  we  are  confident,  that  peculation  and  mismanagement 
have  been  in  the  last  fifteen  months  of  its  construction  much  greater 
there  than  in  the  whitewashed  afiair  of  the  Normal  School.  We  will 
"•ive  a  few  points  in  the  history  of  its  construction  prior  to  the  period 
spoken  of.  The  Act  for  the  first  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(which  was  never  quite  exhausted)  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  complete 
the  building,  was  laid  aside  after  the  failure  of  some  of  the  first  con- 
tracts for  the  foundation,  and  a  tax  bill  passed  to  build  it.  During  the 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
four,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj-five,  there  was  levied  an  annual 
tax  of  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State  as  this  special  fund.     In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  the  tax 


was  raised  to  ten  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  and  so  continues  to 
the  present.  The  product  of  this  tax  is  as  follows:  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  sixty-two  thousand  dollars;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  sixty-inne  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  ninety- 
eight. cents;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  seventy-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents;  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  one  hundred  and  fifty  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  ten  cents;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars;  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"At  the  end  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  work  was  closed, 
the  building  was  occupied  and  substantially  finished;  but  the  warrants 
were  overdrawn  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  the  Commissioners  and  architect  decided  on  doing- 
nothing  on  the  outside  until  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Legislature, 
when  there  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  dollai-s  at 
least  in  cash  for  operation. 

"The  total  of  the  three  years  of  five  per  cent,  two  hundred  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents, 
comjileted  about  one  third  of  the  first  story  with  its  stone  work,  the 
most  exjDensive  part  of  the  building.  The  first  two  years  of  ten  per 
cent,  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  finished  this  story  with  its  floors  of  iron  and  arch- 
ing, and  raised  the  walls  some  fifteen  feet  above  it;  and  the  last  two 
years,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  yielded  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  dollars  and  forty-one  cents,  which,  with  the  unpaid  warrants,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-thi-ee  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents — completed  the  building,  so  that  nothing  was  wanted  lor  the  com- 
fort of  its  occupants. 

"From  the  stone  line  to  roof  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  to  this 
period,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  bj^  dividing  the  sums,  cost  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  cube  being  over  three  millions  of  feet, 
.the  expense  was  less  than  twenty-seven  cents  per  foot.  Of  this  sum, 
more  than  one  hun<lred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  for  casting- 
alone;  and  those  who  view  the  structure,  its  solid,  tire-proof  character, 
stupendous  roof  and  cornice,  with  the  elegant,  complete,  and  elaborate 
finish  of  the  intei'ior,  with  gas,  plumbing,  sculpture,  etc.,  can  make  no 
charge  of  false  economy.  This  was  effected  under  the  Jlepublican  Com- 
missioners, Messrs.  Jledington  and  Mills,  who  had  sufficient  powei^  in 
the  Board  to  retain  their  competent  and  faithful  architect,  who,  fortu- 
nately for  the  State,  preferred  his  art  and  honor  to  money.  When  the 
.Dv3mocratic  Board  assumed  control  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  an  entire  change  took  place,  with  astounding  results  of  either 
mismanagement  or  peculation,  or  both,  as  the  results  will  show.  They 
commenced  first  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  voted  by  the  T;egis- 
lature,  an<l  then  followed  the  two  years'  taxes,  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred ami  eighty  thousand  dollai-s.  All  of  this  sum  is  exhausted,  leaving 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or  just  the  debt  of  two 
years  since,  unpaid;  so  they  have  spent  six  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand tlollars  to  do  what?  The  ujiper  dome  has  been  raised  one  story  of 
twenty-eight  feet,  with  an  iron  or  copper  vaulting  over  it;  two  side  por- 
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ticoes,  of  eight  columns,  finished,  and  eight  single  columns  set  in  front; 
four  flights  of  elaborate  wooden  stairs,  with  their  plastering,  and  four  or 
five  small  rooms  and  one  hall  plastered  in  the  third  story;  interior  of 
rotunda  in  distemper,  and  part  of  outside  plastered.  The  cube  of  the 
outside  porticoes,  dome  from  tambor  to  ball,  and  stairs  altogether,  will 
not  cube  five  hundred  thousand  feet,  which  should  have  been  built  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars;  add  to  this  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars  (the  otfer  for  heating  in  the  best  stjde),  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  electricity,  eight  thousand  dollars  for  sculpture  and  interior 
painting,  seven  thousand  dollars  for  outside  plastering,  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  iron  in  front  of  portico  unfinished,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  incidental  expenses,  and  we  have  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  or  less  than  oue-third  of  the  sura  spent. 

"  We  must  look  for  causes.  They  started  with  three  architects  and 
hosts  of  officers,  all  of  whose  duties  were  filled  by  the  former  architect. 
Eut  they  had  no  responsible  head,  nor  any  one  to  answer  for  waste  or 
theft  of  time  or  material.  The  way  the  eight-hour  men  worked  was  a 
by-word  in  Sacramento.  What  was  lost  to  the  State  in  the  eight  hours 
was  made  up  to  themselves  in  double  pay  at  the  odd  hours.  Some  of 
them  probably  worked  for  small  wages,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
much  even  if  their  employei's  were  paid  double  for  their  time.  It  must 
rest  with  the  Commissioners,  the  late  Governor,  Secretary,  and  Trea- 
surer, to  answer  for  this  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  In  their  architec- 
tural wisdom  they  assumed  the  right  to  ignore  the  decisions  of  three 
Governors  and  their  Commissions,  by  substituting  the  strip  of  a  perip-' 
teral  temple  eight  feet  wide  for  a  portico,  and  also  disj^ensing  with  the 
only  feature  that  redeemed  the  building  from  the  appearance  of  a  fac- 
tory or  jail — that  is  to  say,  the  noble  stylobale  of  front  steps,  ^lay 
their  fiscal  wisdom  account  for  the  money  spent!" 

Mr.  Pardee — You  can  give  us  information  more  direct  than  that. 
We  do  not  wish  so  much  discursive  matter.  You  get  us  confused  with 
the  variety  of  your  statements.  Now,  you  say  that  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  j'ou  could  have  completed  the  building  after 
the  time  at  which  you  left? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Would  3'-ou  have  been  willing  to  have  taken  a  contract  and  filed 
bonds  to  complete  the  work  for  that  price? 

A. — I  am  not  a  contractor,  but  if  I  was  a  contractor  I  would  give 
three  or  four  times  the  necessary  amount  of  bonds  to  assure  the  finish- 
ing of  the  work  for  that  price. 

Q. — You  contract  sometimes? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Senator  Boggs — Have  you  never  taken  work  under  a  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  am  an  architect,  I  am  not  a  contractor;  but  I  wish  it 
understood  that  in  this-  estimate  1  do  not  include  the  work  on  these 
elaborate  staircases,  nor  do  I  include  this  foolish  and  useless  system  of 
heating. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  would  it  have  cost  to  complete  the  build- 
ing to  its  present  stage,  taking  into  account  your  jjlan  for  completing  it 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars?  How  much  would  it  have 
cost  to  have  completed  the  building  as  it  is? 

A. — Well,  I  gave  you  my  estinnites  a  short  time  ago;  I  have  estimated 
upon  some  particular  points  for  mj'self,  and  there  are  others  here  who 
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will  make  definite  estimates  on  other  points;  it  seems  that  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent. 
-     Q. — Seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  give  it  to  you  just  as  it  is  from  the  Controller's  books; 
I  got  the  suras  from  the  Controller's  books  on  Saturday;  the  amount 
expended  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  and  lifty-six  dollara 
and  ninety-one  cents;  I  told  him  to  deduct  what  was  allowed,' or  what 
the  Legislature  agreed  for  the  Governor's  JMansion. 

Mr.  Pardee — We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

A. — 'No,  sir;  I  am  aware  of  that;  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

Mr.  Pardee — We  are  referring  to  this  building  entirely. 

Jfr.  Boggs — We  do  not  want  to  bear  anj'thing  about  the  Governor's 
Mansion  in  this  investigation;  this  is  directed  especially  to  alleged 
frauds  on  the  State  Capitol.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  witness  is  bringing 
in  a  great  deal  of  outside  matter,  and  is  not  sufficiently  confined  to  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Pardee — That  is  so;  we  want  to  get  at  matters  connected  with 
this  State  Capitol.  How  much  money  did  you  tell  us  was  used  under 
your  administration? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  1  gave  you  the  aggregate;  I  believe  I  gave  you 
all  the  points;  I  have  not  cast  it  up. 

Mr.  Boggs — I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  that  whole  matter 
again. 

A. — It  is  something  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Boggs — It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  unnecessary,  unless  we  are 
to  know  exactly  what  was  done  under  Mr.  Cummings'  administration, 
and  how  much  was  done  subsequently.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  testi- 
mony is  ndt  clear  on  any  of  these  points. 

Mr.  Pardee — Well,  let  us  get  this  statement  down  in  figures  that 
we  can  clearly  understand;  just  take  a  pencil  and  make  your  aggregate. 

A. — AYeli,  there  was  a  total  for  three  years  of  five  per  cent;  I  did  not 
spend  any  of  that. 

Mr.  Pardee — Well,  don't  comment  on  it  as  you  go  along. 

A. — Well,  I  told  3'ou  that  I  went  to  the  Controller's  office  and  got  the 
figures  on  Saturday;  there  is  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents;  I  spent  that.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixtyeigiit  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  there  was 
four  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eightj'-three  dollars 
and  fortj'-one  cents,  and  then  there  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousan<l  dollars  overdrawn. 

Q. — The  amount  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  was  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  dollars  and  fortj'-one  cents? 

A. — Yuri,  sir;  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  over- 
drawn; that  is  the  whole  sum  I  spent. 

Q. — How  much  is  it  in  all? 

A. — Nine  hundi-ed  and  eighty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dollars  and  five  cents  and  one  mill. 

Q. — Then  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  at  that  time,  in 
accordance  with  your  estimate,  would  have  completed  the  building? 

A. — I  did  not  make  tiic  calculation,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  but  you  can 
sec  my  report  to  the  Commissioners;   I  think  I  had  a  calculation  already 
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made,  and  I  believe  I  have  .never  varied  five  per  cent  out  of  the  way  in 
any  of  my  calculations  since  I  have  been  an  architect,  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  I  think  my  calculation  then  was  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Have  there  been  any  changes  which  have  rendered  the  work 
much  more  expensive  than  according  to  your  plan? 

A. — ]S^o,  sir;  there  have  been  no  radical  changes;  I  should  have  had 
the  dome  twenty  feet  higher. 

Q. — Then  you  think  the  changes  have  not  made  the  work  of  con- 
struction "more  expensive  than  according  to  your  estimates? 

A. — I^\o,  sir,  not  more  expensive;  I  should  have  had  another  porch- 
waj'  in  front;  I  contemplated  that  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollar  estimate.  I  should  have  made  the  dome  somewhat  simpler  and 
more  graceful;  it  is  too  low;  I  should  have  had  a  flagstaff  fixed  to  it  so 
as  to  raise  the  flag  from  the  floor 

Mr.  Boggs — This  is  all  unnecessary  and  immaterial.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  in  regard  to  costs,  and  not  in  regard  to  any  of  the  plans 
which  were  not  carried  otit;  that  is,  not  unless  it  afi'eets  the  estimates  of 
cost. 

Mr.  McCullough — Have  yoti  examined  the  copper  roofing? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  in  regard  to  the  iron  ribs  in  the  dome?  Do 
3'ou  know  whether  the  copper  is  fastened  on  with  iron  rivets? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  to  lead  me  to 
examine  that;  it  is  said  that  the  copper  was  put  on  with  iron  rivets; 
Mr.  Lawson  can  tell  you  better  about  that  than  I  can;  I  see  that  it  is 
riveted  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  rain  beats  under  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  coj^per  roofing  put  on  with  iron  rivets? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  never;  alwaj's  with  copper  rivets. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  construction  of  the  stairs? 

A. — I  have,  somewhat. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  their  utility  and  durability? 

A. — They  are  very  handsome;  but  I  think  they  will  break  up  in  a  few 
years;  I  think  the  posts  and  bannisters  will  split  up;  still,  they  are  very 
handsome,  but  there  is  no  utility  in  them  for  such  a  building. 

Q. — They  are  not  screwed  into  the  newels? 

A. — Iso,  sir;  they  are  not  screwed  in. 

Q. — If  it  is  true  that  the  copper  is  put  on  with  iron  rivets,  how  long 
do  you  think  it  will  stand? 

A. — I  cannot  answer  that  question  very  distinctly;  the  iron  is  sup- 
posed to  corrode  the  copper  more  or  less;  it  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  moisture  which  gets  in  between  the  copper  and  the  iron.  You 
ask  me  a  question  which  I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  answer,  because  it 
is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  somewhat  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  up  at  the  dome  to  look  at  such  things.  When  I  superintend  a  work 
of  the  kind,  however,  I  am  very  careful  in  looking  at  all  the  details. 

Q. — Have  you  looked  at  this  front  portico? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  examined  it  far  enough  to  ascertain  that  it  has 
cost  five  times  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  for  it;  I  intended  to  have 
it  wider  by  the  width  of  one  of  these  columns,  and  to  have  a  porticier 
under  it. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  work  has  been  properly  done  upon  it? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — The  masonry  work? 

A. — NO;  sir;  they  tore  down  my  porch,  and   I   do  not  thank  them  for 
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that;  they  had  no  business  to  do  that;  there  was  a  little  crack  in  the 
center  which  would  have  amounted  to  nothing;  these  corners  were  a 
little  cracked,  as  we  all  knew;  the  foundation  had  not  been  built  up  to 
the  building  more  than  ten  feet  before  some  cracks  were  noticeable;  but 
we  made  the  necessary  experiments,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions 
and  made  the  necessary  additions,  and  there  was  no  danger  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  building.  Major  Elliott,  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
examined  the  whole  matter;  General  Eedington  was  vei*y  anxious  that 
that  should  be  done.  The  report  of  that  year  will  show  that  it  was 
determined  nothing  should  be  done  until  this  whole  matter  was  carefully 
examined.  There  has  never  been  any  shrinkage  since  that  time;  still 
there  is  a  little  shrinkage  in  the  whole  of  the  building. 

Q. — You  referred  to  tiie  heating  apparatus  as  somewhat  imperfect. 
Will  you  give  us  your  opinion,  founded  on  your  experience,  in  regard  to 
that? 

A. — "Well,  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  have  said  to  many  others.  I  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  total  and  magnificent  failure.  There  is  no  ventilation 
that  is  worthj'  of  that  name  in  this  whole  building.  Of  course  it  does  not 
come  strictly  within  the  line  of  an  architect's  duty  to  determine  in 
regard  to  the  modes  of  heating;  not  in  all  respects.  The  heating  of  a 
building  and  the  proper  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
with  which  an  architect  has  to  do.  He  must  consider  it  as  the  con- 
structor of  the  building.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  if  it 
is  not  perfectly  effective  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  construction  of  this  building,  in  the  construction  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  that  was  worthy  of  a  moment's  trial.  The  whole  thing 
depends  ujion  the  gravitation  of  the  atmosphere  without  any  force. 
Now,  in  considering  ventilation  and  heating,  all  local  conditions  must  be 
carefully  considered.  And  I  took  this  matter  into  consideration  while 
in  Chicago  and  Washington,  and  the  principal  engineers  at  AVashington 
aided  me  Avith  their  consultations.  It  has  been  ascertained  pretty 
thoroughly  that  heat  will  not  travel  of  itself  In  oi'der  to  diffuse  heat 
through  a  great  body  of  a  chamber,  it  must  be  driven  by  some  means  or 
other  so  as  to  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly  circulated.  The  apparatus 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  this  Capitol  simply  burns  out  the  oxj-gen.  It 
is  utterly  useless;  it  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  heating  apparatus,  for  it 
vitiates  and  destroys  the  atmosphere.  The  dependence  is  placed  upon 
its  own  levity,  which  is  very  little;  and  it  takes  and  burns  up  all  the 
pure  oxygen  that  comes  around  these  h'eaters.  I  think  the  members 
must  have  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  it  the  moment  they  have 
entered  the  building.  You  cannot  say  that  it  warms  anything.  It 
simply  scorches  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  it.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  buikling  which  is  so  reprehensible  as  the  heating  apparatus. 
It  is  an  outrage.  My  plan  was  such  as  should  have  secured  perfect 
ventilation  and  the  perfect  heating  of  the  entire  building;  and  at  no 
greater  cost,  for  there  are  two  engineers  down  there  now.  My  plan 
would  have  been  to  have  driven  the  air  up  into  the  chambers  by  means 
of  a  fan,  so  that  in  Summer  or  Winter  the  temperature  would  have  been 
proper  and  the  air  j^ure. 

(l — You  would  have  thoroughly  mixed  it  up  with  the  air  in  the  cham- 
ber? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  securing  a  perfect  circulation.  I  explained  the  matter  to 
Governor  JIaighl,  and  lie  was  satisfied  in  regard  to  it.  I  had  made  care- 
ful observations  and  study  in  regard  to  it  in  order  to  maUe  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  building;   because  this  is  a  scionco  of  itself,  and  I  do  not 
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profess  to  be  posted  thoroughly  in  it.  An  architect  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  and  an  engineei* — a  steam 
engineer;  but  he  has  to  obtain  and  exercise  general  inlbrmation  in  all 
these  branches. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  as  to  the  cost  of  the  heaters? 

A. — That  is  the  only  part  I  have  not  brought  in  in  my  general  report. 
I  left  it  to  Mr.  Busb,  the  master  workman,  to  answer  that.  That  sum 
must  come  out  of  the  amount  which  I  have  given  you. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  us  what  your  system  would  have  cost? 

A. — My  system  of  heating  would  have  been  by  means  of  valves  and  fans. 
As  I  have  said,  there  are  two  engineers  down  there  already.  There 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  all  these  boxes;  not  one  of  them;  they 
.•a*e  all  useless;  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  at  all.  I  had  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  system,  large  flues  put  in.  The  heat  would  not  have  been  as 
perfect  here  as  on  the  floors  below.  I  had  Ave  or  six  flues  for  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  The  fan  would  have  regulated  the  tcm])erature  of  the 
atmosphere;  whether  cold  or  warm  air  was  needed.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  properly  heat  a  building  where  there  are  sixty  thousand 
feet  without  some  active  agent. 

Mr.  Boggs—l  submit  this  is  all  out  of  order.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  architect's  plan  for  heating  the  building. 

Mr.  McOullougli — The  question  w^as  as  to  what  his  system  would  have 
cost  as  compared  with  the  present  system.  I  propose  to  show  by  this 
"witness  that  in  his  calculations  he  allowed  what  it  would  cost  to  get  up 
a  proper  system  of  heating.  But  it  seems  he  does  not  know  what  the 
present  system  cost.  I  want  to  ask  him  what  would  have  been  the  cost 
of  his  system? 

A. — I  had  calculated  that  the  whole  provision  would  not  entail  a  cost 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  did  you  say  has  been  the  cost  of  the  present 
system  ? 

Mr.  McCuUough — He  does  not  know;  but  he  says  there  is  a  gentleman 
present  who  can  answer. 

A. — Mr.  Bush  can  answer. 

Mr.  Bochius — What  is  your  profession? 

A. — Architect  and  civil  engineer. 

Q. — You  have  spoken  about  this  copper  roof  being  put  on  with  iron 
nails? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But,  I  believe  you  considered  that  matter  out  of  your  line  of 
business? 

A. — I  am  not  supposed  to  be  an  adej:)!  in  such  matters;  but  1  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  those  things,  and  when  the  erection  of  a 
building  is  entrusted  to  me,  I  ascertain  what  is  proper,  and  look  into  all 
those  mattei's;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  everything  about  the  diflcrent 
brances  in  constructing  a  building;  a  man  would  be  a  fool  to  j^retend  to 
know  it  all;  but  an  architect  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all  these  things, 
or  should  have,  and  he  should  look  into  everything  of  this  kind. 

Q. — You  say  that  an  architect  would  be  a  fool  to  pretend  to  know  every- 
thing, and  yet  he  ought  to  know  everything  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  building?  In  other  words,  you  say  an  architect  cannot 
know  everything  about  a  building,  and  yet  he  is  a  fool  if  he  don't? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  my  language  bears  that  construction;  it 
is  not  supposed  that  an  architect  will  know  everything  about  copjjer 
roofing:  he  won't  know  everything  about  the  detaill  of  the  work,  but 
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he  ought  to  know  sufficient  to  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  properly  done 
or  not. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  emj)loyed  here,  or  how  long  were  you  Super- 
intendent? 

A. — Five  years. 

Q. — Did  you,  when  you  were  discharged,  have  any  difficulty  or  any 
feeling  about  the  matter,  or  why  were  you  discharged? 

A. — Well,  the  word  "discharged"  hardly  fits  the  case;  the  circum- 
stances were  these:  I  proposed  to  Governor  Haight  thtxt  there  was  no 
use  for  an  architect  any  longer  in  connection  with  the  building  as 
matters  stood,  and  I  would  retire;  I  can  show  you  the  letter  in  which 
I  was  retired:  the  reason  was  that  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  then, 
and  I  was  to  go  east  at  my  own  expense. 

Q. — Did  you  go  east  in  connection  with  or  in  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  State  Capitol? 

A. — Most  certainlj';  I  would  not  have  gone  otherwise;  I  had  offers 
of  business  there,  but  came  out,  as  the  Governor  telegraphed  me. 

Q. — In  this  investigation  which  you  have  recently  made,  have  you 
been  under  the  employ  of  any  one?  Have  you  made  these  estimates  in 
the  employ  of  any  one? 

A. — I  have  paid  my  own  expenses;  and  I  do  not  expect  to  make 
another  dollar  in  connection  with  this  building. 

Q. — Whj',  then,  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  make  this  investigation? 

A. — Because  I  am  a  Caiifornian,  and  an  American,  and  an  architect; 
I  believe  that  is  the  reason  why;  I  believe  that  is  reason  enough;  I 
believe  in  honesty;  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  there  have  been 
great  overcharges  in  the  construction  of  this  building. 

Q. — Have  you  not  had  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  connection  with  this 
matter?  in  connection  with  your  discharge  from  the  jjosition  of  archi- 
tect? and  in  connection  with  your  examination  here? 

A. — I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  committee.  Of  course 
I  had  to  come.  If  I  had  made  my  estimates  as  an  approximate  on  the 
work  to  be  undertaken,  I  would  have  reduced  it  twenty  per  cent  from 
this  bill. 

Q. — That  is  your  opinion? 

A. — I  say  that  it  would  have  been  twenty  per  cent  below  the  estimates 
I  have  given  in  favor  of  the  builders;  I  was  liberal  with  them. 

Q. — Have  you  had  any  conference  with  any  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Capitol? 

A. — I  don't  know  the  Commissioners. 

Q._With  the  Trustees,  then? 

A. — I  don't  know  the  Trustees;  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  come  up  here,  and  I  have  received  no  money 
and  expect  none  on  account  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  issued  the  subpoena  the  day  after  we  organized  here. 

WitnefiS — Let  me  say  that  I  have  not  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  result 
of  this  investigation;  I  would  rather  overlook  wrong  than  punish,  where 
it  is  consistent  to  do  so;  but  some  wrongs  must  be  punished. 

Mr.  Hoggs — I  sec  a  very  great  difference  between  your  estimates 
and  the  actual  cost;  a  very  great  difference? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the  time  you  left  the  office  of 
Architect  3'ou  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  building  could  be  completed 
for.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  building  could  then  have 
been  completed  for  two  hundred  and  titty  thousand  doUure.     Had  you 
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made   that   estimate   at  the   time  you   were    discharged   or   that  you 
resigfled? 

A. — I  say  I  could  have  completed  the  building  in  the  way  in  which  it 
should  have  been  completed. 

Q. — "Well,  did  you  make  that  estimate  before  or  after  you  resigned? 

A. — Before  I  went  away;  and  I  can  show  you  a  map  of  the  building 
as  I  would  have  completed  it. 

Q. — It  is  not  necessary.     When  did  you  make  this  estimate? 

A. — On  the  last  of  December;  Governor  Haight  wished  to  have  the 
estimate  made,  I  think;  and  I  believe  the  exact  amount  which  I  set 
down  in  that  estimate  was  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  include  the  stairs,  which  cost  one  hundred  dollars  a 
step;  and  I  did  not  include  this  system  of  heating,  or  any  system  of 
heating.  But  I  could  have  completed  the  building  for  the  sum  which  I 
gave — the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars.  That 
would  have  included  the  finishing  of  the  porch,  with  an  extension  of 
one  column  farther,  so  as  to  make  a  porticier.  I  say  on  my  oath  that  I 
can  do  everything  which  has  been  done  in  this  Cajjitol,  which  is  neces- 
sary, exclusive  of  these  stairs  and  the  heating  apparatus,  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  have  been  an  architect  for  thirty  years, 
aiid  I  do  not  say  this  without  meaning  it.  And  I  mean,  in  regard  to 
this,  the  difference  between  the  way  a  man  works  for  the  State  and  the 
way  a  man  works  for  an  individual;  and  there  is  the  difference  between 
.  ten  hours  and  eight  hours'  work.  I  have  no  interest  in  this  matter 
except  for  the  development  of  the  truth.  The  work  is  done.  The  work 
which  I  intended  has  been  spoiled  and  botched,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
you.     Others  might  regard  it  as  of  some  importance. 

Q. — That  is  noc  the  question  here? 

A. — I  onl}^  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  art; 
I  say  the  work  has  been  spoiled. 

By  Mr.  Pardee — Well,  you  do  not  give  that  as  testimony? 

A. — Not  necessarily. 

Q. — What  salary  did  you  receive  when  you  were  emj^loyed? 

A. — Three  hundred  dollars  a  month;  and  I  gave  half  of  it  away;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  you. 

Mr.  Pardee — No,  sir;  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Witness — I  gave  half  of  my  salary  away;  it  really  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  per  month;  the  warrants  were  not  worth  more 
than  ninety  per  cent;  I  do  not  know  that  I  received  anything  else, 
except  a  knife. 

Q. — Did  you  work  with  the  eight  or  the  ten-hour  system? 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  the  eight-hour  labor  jilan  was  started;  we  had  some  difficulty 
with  the  workmen;  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  would  go 
on  with  the  work  at  the  same  rates  at  which  they  had  been  paid, 
working  eight  hours  per  day;  then  they  all  struck  off";  they  insisted  on 
our  paying  them  up  in  full,  as  before;  we  had  a  serious  difficulty  with 
them;  under  the  circumstances,  the  demands  of  the  workmen  had  to  be 
submitted  to,  in  part,  at  least;  they  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  was 
expected;  still,  we  had  to  put  up  with  it. 

Q. — During  your  identification  with  this  building  as  Architect,  was  the 
work  all  done  by  day's  work  or  contract? 

A. — I  never  knew  until  I  came  up  here  and  talked  with  Mr.  Delaney, 
who  informed  me  on  the  subject,  that  the  law  required  everything  to  be 
doae   by  contract;   the  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that 
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everj'thing  should  be  done  by  the  day;  the  matter  was  left  j^retty  much 
to  myself;  there  was  a  great  deal  which  you  could  not  get  done  by 
day's  work;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  which  had  to  be  done  in 
San  Francisco. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anybody,  directly  or  indirectly,  receiving  a 
bonus  for  securing  contracts  to  parties  that  did  get  contracts  for  per- 
forming the  work? 

A. — During  my  administration  1  can  take  my  oath  that  I  never  heard 
of  one  such  case;  I  never  heard  of  one;  I  will  take  my  oath  before  high 
Heaven  that  I  never  received  one  cent  for  such  a  purpose. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  of  anybody  that  made  a  percentage  on  any  day 
laborers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  do;  I  have  discovered  one  man  since;  and  I  will  state 
the  case  to  you.  Mr.  Moray,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed  a  master 
l^lasterer.  Some  time  after  he  was  dischai'ged  I  was  told  that  he  re- 
ceived bonuses  from  men  under  my  administration.  I  met  him  in  San 
Francisco  one  day,  some  few  weeks  since,  and  charged  him  with  it.  He 
denied  the  charge;  but  he  did  admit  that  he  allowed  some  tine  work  to 
be  done  by  certain  workmen  who  had  been  set  at  roof  work;  and  they 
paid  him  some  little  premium  or  compliment.  I  told  him  it  was  not 
right;  I  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  do  that.  That  is  the  only  case 
I  know  of. 

Q. — How  much  did  that  premium  or  compliment  amount  to? 

A — Well,  it  could  not  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  fifty  dollai's;  I 
told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  anj^thing  of  the  kind;  he 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  harm  in  his  taking  that  small  sum;  I 
rejirimanded  him  for  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Did  you  have  the  assistance  of  draftsmen  in  aiding  you  in  making 
the  plans? 

A. — I  never  had  a  line  drawn  in  my  office  which  was  not  done  b}- 
myself.  Yes,  sir;  I  retract  that.  Mr.  Eedington  did  insist  on  giving  to 
Mr.  Todd  the  drawing  of  the  boar's  head;  and  I  think  I  bargained  for 
that  for  fifteen  dollars.  And  then  there  was  the  coat  of  arms,  for  which 
the  charge,  I  believe,  was  twenty  dollars.  That  was  all.  All  the  other 
plans  were  of  my  own  handiwork.  Even  my  clerk,  who  was  a  very  apt 
penman,  never  touched  a  line  of  my  plan. 

Q. — Have  you  superintended  the  construction  of  large  buildings  pre- 
vious to  this? 

A. — When  I  came  up  here,  Mr.  Eedington  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
built  a  building  as  large  as  this.  I  said  to  him  that  there  were  ver^i 
few  men  living  who  had  built  so  large  a  building.  I  had  erected  manj- 
large  buildings  in  New  York,  and  a  great  many  in  San  Francisco.  They 
were  considered  fine  buildings  in  those  days.  Now  they  are  rather 
Duperseded  by  more  costly  edifices.  But  in  the  days  when  they  were 
built  they  were  large  buildings.  I  built  the  Montgomery  Block  for  four 
months.  That  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  General  Halleck  testified 
that  he  considered  me  the  best  engineer  out  of  West  Point.  I  built  sev- 
eral churches  there.  At  one  time  I  had  nearly  all  the  business  there. 
That  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three. 

(4. — Did  you  purchase  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing when  you  were  an  architect? 

A. — All  except  the  material  which  was  contracted  for.  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to  the  last  report  made  in  my  time.  Most  of  the  basiness 
was  douo  ill  thia  wiue:  TLo  C'ouimissiuuuru  would  muut,  aud  Bometimuti 
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would  authorize  the  Architect  to  purchase  such  and  such  material.  And 
in  nearly  all  cases  I  did  that  business.  In  some  unimportant  cases  I  did 
not.  And  in  some  eases,  I  did  not  desire  to  make  the  purchases.  But 
in  all  the  most  important  cases  that  matter  was  intrusted  to  me.  And  I 
wish  simply  to  refer  you  to  this  report  to  show  you  how  this  work  was 
curried  on.  When  there  were  various  jobs  to  be  done  outside  of  the 
Capitol — such  as  making  a  lot  of  doors — I  would  go  around  and  see 
where  the  work  could  be  doue  cheapest. 

2£r.  JlcCullough — How  far  had  the  work  progressed  when  you  took 
possession  of  it? 

A. — About  nine  feet  from  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Pardee — Do  you  know  anything  about  a  contract  that  was  let  to 
Mr.  Hobson?     Plumbing  and  gaslitting? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know  anj-thiug  about  the  contract. 

J/>.  JIc CuUout/h— That  was  after  his  time. 

Witness — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  contract. 

J/>.  Pardee — It  was  done  by  contract? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Then  state  to  the  committee  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  were  the 
facts? 

A. — It  was  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  that  I  should  put  out  the 
plumbing  and  gasfitting  by  contract;  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
the  matter;  I  had  considerable  talk  with  Dr.  Nichols  in  regard  to  it; 
liovernor  Haight  was  not  here;  it  was  titterly  impossible  in  the  time 
which  I  had  to  make  such  a  careful  survey  and  such  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  pipes,  as  would  give  a  i^roper  calculation  in  the  gross, 
and  I  told  the  Governor  it  was  best  to  put  the  price  down  to  so  much  a 
foot;  so  much  for  each  foot  of  pipe;  and  finally,  I  did  suggest  that  it 
would  be  better  to  employ  two  young  men  who  seemed  to  be  aspiring, 
and  who  were  very  plausible,  to  carry  on  the  work;  it  was  suggested  that 
it  was  better  to  hire  the  work  done  by  the  day;  Mr.  Hobson  came  up, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  hire  him  by  the  day;  he  told  me  that  skilled 
mechanics  from  San  Francisco  were  worth  five  dollars  per  day,  and 
every  skilled  mechanic  wanted  a  helper,  which  would  make  eight  dollars 
per  day;  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  making  out  a  payroll  for  the  work- 
men; we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  finally  concluded  to  make  the 
bargain;  I  told  him  what  was  to  be  doue,  and  how^  it  was  to  be  done, 
aud  further,  that  it  was  to  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  October;  he 
promised  that  it  should  be  doue.  He  came  up  next  week,  and  told  me 
tliat  Governor  Haight  had  told  him  to  add  on  ten  per  cent  for  the 
cfepx-eciation  in  the  warrants;  tbat  was  ten  per  cent  on  the. bargain 
which  I  had  made;  I  did  not  question  the  right  of  Governor  Haight  to 
tell  Mr.  Hobson  that,  but  I  thought  it  wa^  rather  liberal.  When  the 
Governor  came  up,  I  stated  that  I  had  made  the  bargain  at  this  price;, 
he  said,  "I  think  that  is  right;"  that  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
the  contract  with  Middlelon  &  Hobson;  the  contract  was  verbal;  the 
work  was  to  be  finished  in  October;  the  contract  had  no  reference  to 
heating  this  storj*;  the  Commissioners  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
work  done  so  that  the  Legislature  would  be  able  to  meet  in  these  halls 
at  the  next  session,  and  they  would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  contract 
which  would  have  delayed  the  work  beyond  this  time — the  work  neces- 
sary for  getting  these  halls  ready — so  I  made  this  agreement.  He  said 
the  warrants  could  be  handed  to  him,  and  he  would  see  that  the  M^ork- 
men  were  paid.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  there  was  a  difficulty 
arose  iu  equalizing  the  work,  where  a  inau  cut  u  corner  stone,  it  would 
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cost  eleven  dollars,  and  another  would  cost  thirty-seven  dollars;  I  said 
to  the  boys  that  this  would  not  do;  there  was  some  difficulty  arose  out 
of  this  matter,  and  some  men  struck;  and  they  were  permitted  to  strike. 
Governor  Low  said  there  had  got  to  be  a  master  here;  I  said  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  it;  I  told  him  that  was  just  what  suited  me,  because  I 
thought  I  was  paid  to  be  master  here.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  the  warrants  were. handed  to  the  men;  what  they  chose  to  do 
with  il;*.  Hobson  after  that,  I  cannot  say;  I  was  no  party  with  Mr. 
Hobson,  or  any  one  else,  in  procuring  percentage  on  the  workmen's 
wages,  nor  did  I  know  anything  of  the  kind;  1  did  not  understand  there 
was  to  be  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  had  the  warrants  rolled  up  at  the  office, 
for  the  plumbers  and  gasfitters,  and  told  my  clerk  to  carry  them  out 
and  give  them  to  some  of  the  workmen,  and  I  had  nothing  further  to 
do  with  them;  I  did  not  give  them  to  Mr.  Hobson;  this  was  rather  a 
verbal  agreement  than  a  contract. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting? 

A. — I  think  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH   VAN  DYKE. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer — In  San  Francisco. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Plasterer. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate  for  plastering  upon  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  ever  do  any  plastering  here? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  state  what  you  know,  as  a  professional  plasterer,  has 
been  done  on  the  building? 

Witness — Since  w^hich  time? 

Q. — Since  Mr.  Cummings  left? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it  previou§. 

Q. — We  do  not  want  to  know  anything  from  you  which  you  cannot 
testify  to,  of  course. 

A. — 1  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  plastering  during  the  past  year. 

Q. — Of  the  plastering  done  or  to  be  done?  complete  or  incomplete? 

A. — The  work  done;  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building. 

Q. — By  whose  authority  did  you  make  this  estimate? 

A. — By  the  authorit}-  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds;  I  was  requested  to  come  up  here  for  this  purpose;  I 
bid  for  doing  this  work  myself;  it  was  advertised  to  be  done  by  con- 
tract; I  was  the  highest  bidder,  and  of  course  I  did  not  get  the  work. 
It  was  turned  into  day's  work  afterwards. 

Q. — Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  in  your  estimate? 

A. — What  I  liuve  been  estimating  now  is  work  done  under  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's administration;  the  amount  of  plastering. 

Q. —  Who  is  Mr.  Bennett? 

A. — The  Architect  who  superseded  Mr.  Cummings. 

3t        . 
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Q. — What  is  tbe  amount? 

A. — The  whole  amount  which  I  bid  was  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
ai  d  fifteen  dollars:  that  is,  inside  and  outside;  the  whole  amount  of 
plastering  on  the  building. 

Q. — What  was  your  estimate?     How  much  per  foot  or  yard? 

A. — At  forty  cents  per  j'ard;  that  is,  the  plain  work;  and  in  the  dome 
I  estimated  it  at  one  dollar  per  yard;  and  in  the  moldings  I  estimated  it 
at  a  different  cost  in  different  portions — up  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  foot; 
this  is  for  the  work  only,  not  for  the  material. 

Q. — Does  that  include  lathing  as  well  as  plastering? 

A. — It  is  all  brick  work  except  on  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  lath 
work.     That  I  have  estimated  upon. 

Mr.  McOullough — You  say  this  is  for  labor  alone? 

A. — Labor  alone.  No  material.  That  is  the  price  I  based  my  cnlcu, 
lation  upon  when  I  put  in  my  bid  for  the  work.  And  everything  I 
have  estimated  on  I  haveput  down  according  to  those  prices  at  which  I 
bid,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  And  I  think  I  have  added  a  little  to  it; 
made  it  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Pardee — Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  for  the  last  two  years? 

A. — It  is  work  which  has  been  done  since  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  archi- 
tect, whatever  time  that  is.  It  includes  the  rooms  in  the  third  story, 
ten  rooms  in  the  hall,  and  the  whole  of  the  stairvvaj's  from  top  to  bot- 
tom; also  the  dome — that  is,  the  interior.  And  then  i  lauxuiucu  uu  lue 
outside  also. 

Q. — What  is  the  aggregate  of  your  estimate? 

A. — I  mislaid  ray  paper.  But  I  think  it  is  fifteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  dollai's.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  whole  amount. 

Q. — Does  that  include  material? 

A. — No,  sir.     Material  for  the  amount  is  one  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Does  it  include  the  lath? 

A. — The  inside  material  estimate  does.  The  whole  of  the  material, 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars,  or  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  the  inside  material;  and  there  is  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
outside. 

Q. — Does  that  include  everything? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  includes  everything. 

Q. — What  is"  the  aggregate? 

A, — Three  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — Which  is  to  be  added  to  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  be  added  to  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
[After  reflecting.]  No,  sir;  I  am  too  fast.  The  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
includes  the  material. 

Mr.  Bockhis — Is  this  an  estimate  of  what  the  work  should  have  cost, 
or  what  it  did  cost? 

A. — What  it  should  have  cost — by  the  usual  rates — at  forty  cents  a 
yard. 

Q. — Have  3'ou  been  through  and  made  a  measurement  of  all  the. rooms 
in  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q- — And  you  say  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  includes  the  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fardee—Jjet  us  understand  you  clearly.  Does  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  include  the  material  and  labor  and  everything? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  everything. 
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Q. — On  what  was  your  estimate  bascTi? 

A. — I  made  my  estimate  upon  what  I  bid.  My  proposal  was  put  in 
for  measurement — so  much  for  plain  and  so  much  for  cornices,  and  so 
much  for  center  pieces  of  diiferent  varieties.  My  original  estimate  wa8 
forty  cents  for  jjlam  work — for  the  work  mei'ely,  without  the  material. 

Q. — What  was  the  aggregate? 

A. — I  did  not  measure  the  aggregate;  it  was  to  be  done  by  measure- 
ment. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  plastering  and  lathing  has  cost? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boggs — By  whose  instructions  did  you  come  up  here  and  make 
these  measurements? 

Mr.  Pardee — I  issued  a  subpoena  after  the  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Boggs — When  did  you  make  these  measurements? 

A. — I  have  been  at  work  at  them  since  last  Wednesday;  I  came  up 
here  on  Wednesday;  I  have  been  at  work  on  them  off  and  on  ever 
since. 

Q. — This  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  includes  everything — work  and  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Would  you  have  been  willing  to  take  the  contract  at  that  price? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  done  it. 

Q. — And  furnished  the  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  this  price? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  when  I  bid  originally  I  was  the  highest  bidder;  there 
was  one  bid  at  twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  one  bid  at  thirty-five  cents,  and 
one  at  thirty-seven  cents.  I  was  the  highest  bidder  then,  and  I  based 
my  calculations  for  a  three-coat  work. 

Q. — You  did  not  bid  for  material? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  bid  for  doing  the  work. 

Q. — Y'ou  only  bid  for  the  work? 

A. — I  only  bid  for  the  work. 

Q. — And  you  say  this  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  includes 
work  and  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  set  the  material  down  at  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  the  balance  is  for  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Deducting  three  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  from  fifteen 
thousand  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCullough — Do  not  plasterers  in  San  Francisco  do  work  atthii-ty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  a  yard,  and  furnish  material? 

A. — Well,  material  is  somewhat  higher  here,  and  there  is  a  difference 
in  regard  to  the  work;  a  man  can  do  more  work  in  San  Francisco  than 
he  can  here. 

Mr.  Pardee — Why  is  that?  Why  can  a  man  do  more  work  in  San 
San  Francisco  than  here;   because  it  is  so  muddy  here? 

A. — I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  the  climate;  it  is  cooler  down  there, 
and  the  phistcr  sets  faster,  and  the  workmen  can  do  more  work  there; 
and  this  work,  of  course,  is  very  hard  work;  it  is  first  class  work;  there 
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is  quite  a  difference  in  work  of  this  kind;  here  is  the  best  material  and 
the  best  kind  of  work  expected;  it  makes  a  material  difference  whei'e 
the  work  is  done  properly  and  thoroughly. 


TESTIMONY  OF  C.  H.  LBAYITT. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer — In  San  Francisco. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Blacksmithing,  and  all  kinds  of  house  work,  commonly  called  a 
housesmith. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  estimates  upon  the  building  of  the  State 
Cajiitol? 

A. — Not  within  the  last  two  years  until  last  Saturday. 

Q. — (lio  on  and  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  you  know  about  the 
State  Capitol,  and  what  bids  you  made,  etc. 

A. — I  estimated  on  twenty  four  brackets  on  the  wood  work  in  the 
dome;  I  make  them  worth  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiftj-  tAVO 
dollars — that  is,  of  wrought  iron;  I  calculated  for  twenty-four  brackets; 
I  estimated  it  at  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q. — Wrought  iron  brackets? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  the  estimate  awarded  to  you? 

A. — Oh,  I  was  only  called  upon  by  the  committee  to  make  an  estimate. 

Q. — You  made  an  estimate  as  an  expert? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you,  in  your  estimate,  calculate  the  cost  of  labor? 

A. — Then  I  calculated  the  bolts  and  plates  at  nine  hundred  dollars; 
that  would  make  four  thousand  and  fitty-two  dollars;  this  for  the  work 
lelivered  at  the  building. 

Q. — Then  what  would  it  cost  to  put  it  up? 

A. — I  was  not  asked  upon  that  point;  that  is  a  little  out  of  my  line 
of  business;  it  is  more  stevedore  work  to  j>ut  it  up. 
•      Q. — The  material  on  the  ground  would  cost  four  thousand  and  fifty- 
two  dollars. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  put  it  ujd? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  was  charged  to  the  State  for  the  same  material 
upon  which  you  have  made  an  estimate? 

A. — No,  sir,  1  do  not. 

Q. — You  don't  know  what  the  labor  of  hoisting  it  up  would  cost? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q. — You  say  that  the  cost  of  the  material  laid  on  the  ground  would 
be  four  thousand  and  fifty-two  dollars? 

A. — That  would  be  for  the  labor  of  making  the  brackets  and  delivering 
them  here;  but  the  labor  of  hoisting  or  elevating  and  setting,  I  don't 
know  what  it  would  cost;  that  is  out  of  my  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Boggs — What  do  you  call  these,  brackets  or  ribs? 

A. — Either — ribs  or  brackets — some  call  them  brackets. 
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Q.^Is  this  the  only  investigation  which  you  have  made  about  the 
builditii!:? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  subpoenaed  from  San  Francisco  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  know  what  was  wanted  of  me  when  I  was 
subpcenaed. 

Q — Who  was  you  subpoenaed  by? 

A. — I  received  a  subpoena  from  the  Clerk. 

Q. — Have  you  a  copy  of  the  subpoena? 

A. — The  notice  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Delaney. 

Q. — And  you  say  this  is  the  only  investigation  you  have  made? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — About  these  twenty-four  ribs? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — Is  that  a  very  rai-e  kind  of  work;  or  are  there  a  great  many 
mechanics  who  understand  it? 

A. — ilost  any  ordinary  mechanic  can  do   it.     It  is  very  plain  work. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  you  quite  understand  my  ques- 
tion. What  would  the  material  and  all  the  labor  necessary,  cost  for 
putting  up  those  iron  ribs? 

A. — I  told  you  that  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  contract.  I  wdl  agree  to  furnish  these  brackets,  made  in  San 
Francisco  or  Sacramento,  and  deliver  them  here  ready  for  the  house  for 
that  amount  of  money — four  thousand  and  fifty-two  dollars. 

Mr.  Boggs — Were  there  any  such  brackets  as  these  ever  put  up  before 
in  this  State? 

A. — Never  any  as  large  as  those;  not  exactly  like  those. 

Q. — Do  you  think  these  could  be  made  here? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  can  make  thera  at  ray  own  shop  very  comfortably. 

Q. — Then  these  were  a  little  extra — these  made  for  the  building? 

A. — They  wel'e  a  little  larger  than  usual;  but  it  is  a  very  plain  kind'of 
a  job  for  a  wrought  iron  man  to  do. 

Mr.  Beck — iiovv  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  these  calculations? 

A. — I  was  about  a  day.     Yesterday  I  was  three  or  four  hours  at  it. 

Q. — Did  you  measure  all  this  work? 

A. — I  measured  the  plans;  I  saw  the  plans. 

A. — Do  you  know  the  weight  of  each  rib? 

A. — The  nbs  on  which  1  made  an  estimate  weighed  a  little  over  eleven 
tons. 

Q.— What  is  the  length? 

A. — Thirty-one  feet  and  seven  inches  on  a  straight  line. 

Mr.  Boggs — What  kind  of  iron  are  these  ribs  constructed  of? 

A. — The  bow  part,  the  angle  which  runs  dovvn  (pointing)  ia  made  ( 
T  iron. 

Q. — Is  not  T  iron  an  extra  kind  of  iron? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  much  of  it  used  in  this  State? 

A. — Not  a  great  deal;  but  there  is  much  more  used  now  than  there 
"waa  last  year;  there  was  not  much  used  till  last  year. 

Q. — Is  it  very  expensive? 

A. — It  costs  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  ordinary  bar  iron. 

Q. — JIow  many  tons  do  you  say  this  will  weigh? 

A. — Eleven  tons  at  least. 

Mr.  Back — iluvo  you  over  douo  any  of  thia  kind  of  work? 
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A. — I  don't  know  as  I  have  made  brackets  exactly  like  these;  but  it  is 
very  simple  work,  as  any  workman  in  the  business  knows.  I  made  the 
beams  in  this  building  which  hold  the  dome. 

Mr.  Boggs — That  is  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  you  have 
investigated  or  made  an  estimate  on? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


JOSEPH  VAN  DYKE  EECALLED. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  Do  you  know  the 
number  of  modillions? 

Answer — Three  hundi-ed  and  twelve. 

Question — By  count? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  cost  of  them? 

A. — Fifty-five  cents. 
•  Q. — Apiece? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCullough — Are  there  any  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — There  are  plenty  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  are  they  made  of? 

A. — Plaster  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Boggs — Is  it  not  more  expensive  to  put  outside  plastering  on  a 
tall  building  than  on  an  ordinary  building?  Does  it  not  require  more 
scaffolding,  and  necessarily  more  laboi",  to  put  the  jplastering  on  a  higher 
wall? 

A. — Certainly,  it  will  cost  more.     It  will  require  more  scaffolding. 

Q. — It  costs  more  to  plaster  a  tall  building,  or  the  upper  portions  of  a 
tall  building,  than  it  would  to  plaster  an  ordinary  building?  Consider- 
ably more? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     It  costs  more  to  get  the  material  up  on  the  walls. 

Q. — Could  you  put  on  the  jjlastering  on  the  upper  portions  of  this 
building  for  forty  cents  a  yard? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  made  some  of  the  estimates  as  high  as  sixty  cents; 
and  some  forty  and  some  fifty. 

Q. — The  bight  then  adds  materially  to  the  exjjense? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Of  course  it  costs  more  for  scaflfolding,  and  it  costs 
more  to  get  the  material  up. 

Mr.  McCullough — Have  you  examined  the  cornices  in  the  halls  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  building? 

A. — Up  in  the  third  story. 

Q. — What  are  the  cornices  worth  a  running  foot  in  the  hall? 

A. — The  average  jnuce  would  be  eighty  cents.  Some  are  worth 
seventy-five  cents  and  some  a  dollar.  I  think  the  average  would  be 
eighty  cents.     That  is  the  work  without  the  material. 

Q. — What  would  the  centers  average? 

A. — The  fourteen  centers  would  be  worth — nine  of  them  would  be 
worth  fifteen  dollars;  and  five  of  them  would  be  worth  twenty  dollars. 
That  is,  put  up  in  these  rooms  in  the  third  story.  You  could  get  them 
for  less  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  your  estimates  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars include  the  modillions? 
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A. — Yes,  sir.     All  the  ornaments. 

Q. — How  many  yards  did  you  make  by  measurement  of  plastering  in 
the  building? 

A. — Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  entire  building. 
There  are  five  thousand  five  hundred  on  the  outside.     That  is,  cement. 


TESTIMONY  OF  H.  COUELEY. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer — In  Sacramento. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Mj-  occupation  is  tinner  and  coppersmith. 

Q. — Wei-e  you  ever  employed  upon  this  building? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — In  what  capacity? 

A. — 1  was  employed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  go  to  work  on  these  pillars  in 
front;  that  is,  let  this  iron  which  held  these  posts  into  the  sockets;  they 
were  to  be  inserted  into  the  roof. 

Q. — Did  you  work  by  the  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  get  per  day? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  wages  you  were  to  have  before  you  went  to 
work? 

A. — I  supposed  I  was  to  get  four  dollars  per  day,  the  same  as  any 
other  mechanic. 

Q. — Tell  the  committee  how  it  was  that  you  didn't  get  four  dollars. 

A. — The  way  was  this:  When  I  was  hired  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett told  me  to  go  to  work  for  Mr.  Ilobson,  and  he  put  mc  on  a  job  on 
Monday  morning;  Mr.  Hobson  set  me  to  work  on  these  pillars;  I  was 
fastening  these  keys  and  rocks  together,  and  there  I  continued  on  work- 
ing untiT  it  came  to  the  first  pu^^daj'.  I  went  to  Mr.  Beverage  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  warrant  there  for  me;  he  looked  over  the  bunch 
of  warrants,  and  found  that  Mr.  Hobson  had  taken  the  warrant;  I  asked 
him  what  authority  he  had  to  take  it;  ho  said  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q. — Who.was  Mr.  Beverage? 

A. — He  vvas  timekeeper  at  that  time.  I  continued  on  the  work,  and 
Mr.  Ilobson  told  me  to  come  down  to  the  shop  and  he  would  pay  me;  I 
went  down  to  the  shop,  and  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  paid  in  silver  at  that;  I  never  received  any  gold 
from  him  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  your  labor? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q. — And  you  only  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  there? 

A. — Mr.  Delany  knows  about  the  time;  it  was  in  March,  was  it  not? 
[Addressing  Mr.  Delaney.] 

Mr.  Ddancy — I  am  not  the  witness;  you  aro  the  witneSB. 

WUne^a—SS iiW,  I  for^i-ot  exactly  tho  time. 
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Mr.  Pardee — Give  us  as  near  as  you  can  recollect;  how  long  was 
it? 

A. — I  kept  on  working  until  June. 

Q. — That  would  make  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  you  worked? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Four  months? 

A. — Very  nearly;  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  that. 

Q. — Were  the  warrants  drawn  in  your  favor  for  the  work  which  you 
did  here? 

A. — They  must  have  been  drawn  in  my  name. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  sign  a  warrant? 

A. — I  never  signed  a  warrant;  I  know  the  warrants  were  drawn  on 
the  State  Treasury;  my  name  was  on  them. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  authorize  Mr.  Hobson  to  draw  any  warrants  for 
you? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  him  any  power  of  attorney  for  that  purpose? 

A. — No,  sir;  nor  anything  else. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  deputize  him  to  draw  any  warrants  for  you? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  any  of  your  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  put  your  name  on  the  back  of  any  of  them? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  saw  a  warrant  from  the  time  I  came  to  the 
Capitol  until  I  left. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  receiving  one  pay,  and  the  State 
being  charged  another? 

A. — I  do  not,  sir;  they  kept  everything  of  that  kind  very  secret;  and 
I  never  interfered  with  anybody  else's  business,  and  they  never  told  me 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Beck — You  say  you  worked  here  four  months? 

A. — I  should  say  it  was  a  little  less  than  that. 

Q. — Did  you  work  four  mouths  contiunously  and  not  know  what  your 
pay  was  going  to  be? 

A. — I  knew  that  I  was  drawing  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
from  Mr.  Hobson.  At  that  time  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was 
rather  in  hard  circumstances  and  did  not  have  much  money,  and  I  knew 
very  well  that  if  I  commenced  suit  against  him  it  would  cost  me  more 
than  I  would  make. 

Q. — After  you  commenced  work,  how  long  before  you  knew  that  you 
were  only  to  get  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day?  *» 

A. — Twelve  or  fifteen  days. 

Q. — Then  you  knew  you  were  to  get  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  did  not  remonstrate? 

A. — I  did  not  remonstrate,  because  I  was  in  rather  a  hard  place  at 
that  time. 

Q- — Then  how  did  you  expect  to  receive  four  dollars  a  day  when  you 
knew  you  were  only  getting  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day? 

A. — Well,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  ask  for  the  balance  of  my  money. 

Q. — After  the  fifteen  days,  didn't  you  know  that  you  had  received  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  knew  I  did  receive  that. 

Q. — And  then  you  expected  four  dollars  a  day? 
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A. — I  knew  I  was  recorded  for  that  amount.  I  was  hired  by  Mr. 
Bennett. 

Q. — What  took  place  at  the  time  you  were  hired?  Were  you  promised 
four  dollars  a  day? 

A. — We  didn't  say  anything  about  the  price.  I  went  on  with°^the 
determination  of  receiving  pay  for  mechanic's  work.  I  suppose  that  was 
it. 

Q. — And  j^ou  worked  fifteen  days  and  received  only  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  Hobson  in  his  own  store;  it  was  not 
at  the  State  Capitol. 

Q. — But  the  point  is,  did  you  remonstrate  against  that  price? 

A. — I  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  price,  because  I  could  not  do  any 
better  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Boggs — What  is  your  business  or  occuj)ation? 

A. — Tinner  and  coppersmith. 

Q. — Did  you  know  you  were  engaged  as  a  tinner  or  coppersmith,  or 
were  you  emiDioyed  to  do  something  else? 

A. — I  was  employed  to  let  the  keys  into  the  granite  in  front  of  the 
building.     That  vyas  the  thing  I  was  able  to  do. 

Q. — There  were  other  workmen  there  at  work  at  the  same  time  with 
you? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  where  I  was  at  work.  I  used  to  heat  the  lead  and 
pour  it  into  these  keys. 

Q. — That  is  a  very  simple  business,  is  it  not?  That  does  not  require 
any  particular  skill? 

A. — It  requires  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Q. — Could  not  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  mechanic  perform  that  kind  of 
work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  wages  was  received  by  others 
who  performed  the  same  services  which  you  did?     What  did  they  get? 

A. — I  expect  they  got  good  mechanics'  wages. 

Q. — Well,  is  there  not  a  great  difference  in  mechanics  and  mechanics' 
wages? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Those  laboring  in  and  performing  different  services  receive  dif- 
ferent wages? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  certain  services  a  certain  price  is  fixed? 

A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — Well,  this  is  common  mechanics'  business. 

A. — I  suppose  it  is. 

Q. — For  jiiffercnt  kind  of  services,  requiring  more  skilled  labor,  the 
wages  would  be  greater? 

A. — That  is  a  thing  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q. — When  Mr.  Bennett  hired  you,  did  you  tcli  him  that  you  were  a 
plumber?     Or  that  you  were  anything  more  than  a  tinner? 

A. — I  told  him  that  tinner  and  copj)orsniitli  w;is  n)y  business.  And  I 
told  him  I  had  done  plumbing.  In  the  coppersmith  we  are  expected  to 
make  joints.  For  instance:  in  still  worms  we  are  expected  lo  make 
joints      I  have  done  tiiat  when  I  was  a  young  man. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  dili'creuce   between  a  plumber  and  a 

4t 
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regular  mechanic  and  tinner?  One  who  can  make  joints?  Is  not 
plumbing  a  more  scientific  and  more  diflScult  business? 

A. —  Well,  I  thiniv  it  is. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  it  is? 

A. — I  should  think  it  was. 

Q. — Do  not  skilled  plumbers  receive  the  better  wages? 

A. — They  receive  the  wages  agreed  upon  among  mechanics.  Of 
course,  some  can  do  better  work  than  others. 

Q. — For  the  services  which  you  performed — this  simply  filling  in  of 
these  keyholes,  and  tinning  over  these  columns — would  you  not  reason- 
ably receive  about  as  low  wages  as  any  person  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness? Is  not  that  the  simplest  kind  of  mechanical  labor?  Cannot  that 
be  done  by  the  simplest  kind  of  a  mechanic?  Can  it  not  be  done  by 
apprentices? 

A. — I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  by  an  appren- 
tice. I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  did  not  understand  about  the  busi- 
ness could  do  the  work  well.  The  lead  had  to  be  heated  very  hot  when 
it  was  poured  into  these  keys,  or  it  would  not  hold  them  fast.  You 
would  have  to  have  the  lead  almost  red  hot.  It  would  have  to  be 
heated  until  it  would  run  verj'  freely.  I  had  to  travel  some  distance 
from  where  the  lead  was  heated,  and  pour  it  into  this  cold  stone.  It 
was  necessarily  very  hot,  or  else  it  would  not  hold. 

Q. — You  say  that  Mr.  Bennett  hired  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now  at  what  price? 

A. — He  did  not  state  to  me  the  price. 

Q. — How  was  it  then  that  you  thought  you  were  going  to  get  four 
dollars  per  daj'? 

A  — ^I  supposed  that  ordinary  mechanics  received  that  amount. 

Q. — Well,  3"ou  just  stated  that  some  receive  one  ^^rice  and  some  an- 
other, owing  to  their  diflerent  services? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Then  why  did  you  expect  to  receive  for  this  simple  work  four 
dollars  per  day? 

A. — I  was  put  down  on  the  books  at  four  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Did  all  receive  that  price  except  yourself? 

A. — Some  were  down  tor  five  dolliirs  a  day. 

Q. — Now  didn't  j'ou  get  more  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — Don't  3'ou  know  you  got  three  dollars  per  day? 

A. — I  cannot  see  it. 

Q. — Do  30U  testify  that  that  is  all  you  got? 

A. — That  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  up  for  the  time  when  I 
was  here  at  work.     And  I  was  paid  in  s.lver  at  that. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  now  state  under  oath  that  3'ou  only  received  two  dollars 
and  titt3-  cents  a  day? 

A. — That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it.  It  maj-  be  that  I  have  made' 
a  little  mistake. 

Mr.  McOullough — Did  you  work  on  the  roof  besides  that  time  to  which 
you  have  referred,  or  any  other  work  on  the  roof,  as  a  copjiersmith  fit- 
ting on  copper? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Then  j'ou  did  not  work  on  the  roof? 

A. — Mr.  Kehoe  did  that  work. 
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Mr.  Boggs — Were  you  discharged,  or  did  you  leave  on  your  own 
account? 

A. — I  was  discliarged. 

Q. —  Why  were  you  discharged? 

A. — Well,  that  is  a  thing  I  don't  know  anything  about.  I  was  dis- 
charged, and  another  man  was  put  in  my  place.  I  don't  know  the  reason 
why  I  was  discharged. 

Q. — "Who  discharged  you? 

A. — Mr.  Hobson's  foreman — a  man  by  the  name  of  Kealey. 

Q. — Was  any  reason  assigned? 

A. — Nothing  more  than  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Hohson  told  him  that  he 
had  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  men,  as  the  work  was  getting  slim. 

Mr.  Beck — You  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  you  knew  you 
were  only  to  get  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  continued  on  with  the  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  at  what  other  time  did  you  receive  pay  again?  You  say  you 
received  pay  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days? 

A. — I  believe  so. 

Q. — "What  time  passed  before  you  got  another  payment? 

A. — I  think  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  month;  I  believe  it  was  a  month 
afterwards;  I  disremember  exactly,  however. 

Q. — "What  amount  did  you  get  at  the  first  and  at  the  second  time  of 
payment? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  amount  I  got;  I  could  not  exactly  tell;  I  did 
not  keep  any  memorandum  of  it. 

Q. — Then  you  continued  on  another  month? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  said  nothing  about  it  in  the  way  of  a  remonstrance? 

A. — I  do  not  see  how  I  could  very  well. 

Q. — You  didn't  say  anything  about  it? 

A. — I  didn't  say  anything  to  Mr.  Hobson  about  it.  I  expected  I  would 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 

Mr.  Boggs — Where  do  you  reside? 

A. — In  .Sacramento  City? 

Mr.  Pardee — How  many  days  did  you  work  in  the  month  of  March? 

A. — I  believe  it  was  fifteen  days.  I  think  it  was  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  April — I  forget  exactly  which — when  I  went  to  work. 

Q.— You  think  you  worked  fii'teen  days  in  March? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — llovv  long  did  you  work  in  the  month  of  April? 

A. — I  guess  I  put  in  the  whole  of  the  working  ihiys  in  the  month  of 
April. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  in  the  month  of  May? 

A. — I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.— A  ftill  month,  or  a  half  a  month,  or  one  day,  to  the  best  of  your 
memory? 

A. — May  bo  a  few  days  out  of  the  montli  only. 

Q. — You  mean  to  say  you  worked  nearly  the  entire  month? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

(l — Did  you  ever  receipt  to  the  State  or  to  any  one  else  for  your 
wages  for  work  done  on  the  btato  Capitol? 
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A. — No,  sir. 

John  B.  Hobson — Didn't  you  hire  j'ourself  to  me  as  a  practical  plumber? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Q. — Didn't  Mr.  Bennett  introduce  you  to  me  in  the  north  jJortico  in 
that  way?     As  a  sliiiit'ui  plumber? 

A. — Not  as  I  A'ecollect. 

Q. — Didn't  I  set  jo\i  to  work  to  make  traps,  a  portion  of  the  plumber's 
work?  Didn't  I  set  you  to  work  on  the  traps,  and  find  that  you  were 
not  able  to  do  the  work? 

A. — Well,  I  can  state  how  that  was.  I  remember  the  day  I  went  to 
work  on  the  traps.  I  went  to  work  to  gather  up  all  the  old  scraps  that 
laid  around,  in  order  to  make  the  trap.  I  went  to  work  to  gather  uj)  all 
scrap  load  and  melt  it  up.  In  the  afternoon  the  stonecutters  were  put- 
ting up  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Kealey  told  me  to  go  to  work  for  the  stone 
cutters  and  leave  off  the  trap;  and  when  I  came  down  the  stone  masons 
were  waiting  for  the  work  tliere.  'i'hey  wanted  me  to  go  right  to  work 
to  anchor  the  rocks.  At  least  that  was  what  was  told  me.  And  I  didn't 
have  time  to  finish  the  traps. 

Q. — Did  you  make  the  first  tent  in  the  trap? 

A. — I  don't  recollect;  but  I  think  I  did.  I  would  have  finished  the 
trap  up,  if  you  had  only  given  me  time  enough.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  work  at  it. 

Q. — Were  you  not  thi-ee-fourths  of  a  day  at  work  on  the  trap? 

A. — I  am  sure  I  was  not.  It  was  near  two  o'clock  when  1  went  to 
work  for  the  stone  masons. 

Q. — Do  you  not  remember  my  telling  you  that  yo\i  were  not  a  plum- 
ber; and  ihat  you  could  not  receive  or  earn  plumber's  wages? 

A. — No,  sir.  Indeed  you  never  spoke  to  me  about  the  trap  in  your 
life. 

Q. — Didn't  you  receipt  in  the  store  in  full  for  your  wages? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  never  I'eceiptod  for  my  wages  in  any  form  as  I  know 
of — in  my  name.     1  simply  got  my  money  and  left. 


TESTIMONY  OF  M.  W.  SHAY. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — Coppersmith. 

Question — Where  do  you  live? 

A. — I  live  on  Eighth  and  E  streets. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  perform  any  work  upon  this  building? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Dill  you  ever  perform  any  work  upon  this  building? 

Mr.  Delaney — I  know  he  has,  for  I  have  seen  him  at  work. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  ask  you  if  you  ever  performed  any  work  on  the  State 
Capitol? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  made  a  mistake  there;  I  thought  you  meant  the  Man- 
sion. 

Q. — Under  whom  did  you  work? 

A. — John  Kehoe. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A . — Copporemit  h . 
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Q. — State  to  the  committee  what  you  did,  etc.? 

A. — I  eniraged  with  Mr.  Kehoe  at  San  Francisco.  He  told  me  to  come 
up,  at  San  Francisco,  and  go  to  work  on  the  dome.  I  came  up  and  went 
to  work,  and  worked  there  twenty-six  daj's. 

Q. — What  were  the  terms  about  payment? 

A. — I  did  not  make  any  contract  or  engagement  about  my  pay.  I 
expected  to  get  what  the  State  allowed  me. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  get? 

A. — He  paid  me  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 

A. — From  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  until  the  eleventh  of  August. 

Q. — About  two  months? 

A. — About  two  months;  not  quite. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Kehoe  charged  the  State  for  your  services? 

A. — Five  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — And  you  got  only  three  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  sign  any  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  any  ever  presented  to  you  to  sign? 

A. — No,  sir 

Q. — To  whom  did  you  receipt  for  your  work  done  for  the  State? 

A. — I  receipted  ibr  seventy-tive  dollars  on  a  small  account  book  which 
Mr.  Kehoe  presented. 

Q. — On  a  pocket  diary? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
j    Q. — Did  you  ever  importune  with  Mr.  Kehoe  for  higher  wages? 
I    A. — I  told  him  the  wages  were  too  small,  and  I  quit  work. 
\    Q. — Was  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  knew  that  he  charged  the  State 
five  dollars  when  he  only  paid  you  three? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it  when  Mr.  Delaney  came  up  here,  about 
JAugust. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Kehoe  know  that  you  understood  that  he  was  charging 
five  dollars  per  day  for  j'our  services  when  he  only  paid  you  three  dol- 
lars? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  for  bigger  wages? 

A. — He  said  that  that  was  all  he  could  afford;  he  said  he  could  get  all 
the  men  he  wanted  for  that  amount. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Kehoe  a  power  of  attorney  to  draw  your 
money  and  sign  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  was  working  for  one  price 
and  receiving  one  price,  when  the  State  was  charged  another? 

A. — >.'o,  sir. 

Q._You  did  not? 

A. — Well,  yes,  sir;  I  knew  that  the  biggest  part  of  the  men  were 
receiving  three  dollars  a  day  and  some  two  dollars  a  day,  and  some  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day. 

Q. — And  the  State  was  charged  what? 

A. — Five  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — JIow  many  do  you  think  you  knew  who  were  in  that  condition. 

A. — I  should  say  about  eight,  or  more  than  that.  Tlierc  were  a  great 
many  worked  there,  some  used  to  quit  and  be  put  on  again. 

Q. — Was  it  a  customary  thing? 
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A. — I  suppose  so.  It  was  what  was  done  with  the  biggest  part  of  the 
men. 

Q. — "Why  did  you  cease  work;   were  you  discharged? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  quit  work. 

Q. — Have  you  worked  in  this  city  ever  since? 

A. — Yos,  Sir. 

Mr.  Beck — How  long  were  you  working  on  the  building  before  you 
know  you  were  to  receive  only  three  dollars  per  daj'? 

A. — Twenty-six  daj-s.  I  worked  twenty-six  days  before  I  was  paid, 
I  believe. 

Q. — Then  did  you  stop  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  after  that? 

A — I  worked  on  thinking  I  could  get  ray  warrants.  I  intended  if  I 
could  ever  get  a  warrant  to  keep  it.  I  worked  on  until  I  could  see  my 
warrant. 

Q. — Did  you  see  your  warrant? 

A. — I  did  not  see  it.  He  used  to  take  the  warrants  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  of  the  month.     It  was  never  presented  to  me. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  on  the  building? 

A. — From  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  until  the  eleventh  of  August. 

Q. — ^lore  than  two  months? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  that  you  complained  about  your  wages  not  being  high 
enough? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  answer? 

A. — The  answer  was  that  it  was  just  such  pay  as  was  given  to  the 
rest  of  them. 

Q. — Then  did  you  not  stop  work? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  went  on  then  until  about  eight  or  nine  days;  until  the 
eleventh  of  August. 

Q. — Were  you  in  expectation  of  getting  any  higher  wages  after  that? 

A. — I  expected  thai  if  I  did  not  get  higher  wages  I  would  quit.  Sev- 
eral men  said  they  would  quit  if  they  did  not  get  higher  wages  after 
that. 

Q. — Now,  what  did  you  quit  for? 

A. — Because!  did  not  get  high  wages  enough, 

Q. — "Was  that  the  reason? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  quit  of  your  own  accord? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  many  men  were  employed  in  ^r.  Kehoe's  depart- 
ment while  you  were  engaged  there? 

A. — I  guess  there  were  about  eleven;  there  may  not  have  been  eleven, 
and  there  nvAj  have  been  more;  I  think  eleven  or  twelve. 

Q. — Were  they  all  good  mechanics? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  any  of  them  good  mechanics? 

A. — There  were  two  coppersmiths  and  about  three  tinsmiths  in  the 
department. 

Q. — Were  they  good  mechanics? 

A. — I  could  not  say;  I  never  saw  them  doing  extra  work;  it  was  plain 
kind  of  work  that  was  to  be  tloue;  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
ijood  or  bad  mechanics  from  that  work. 
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Q. — And  you  got  what  do  you  say? 

A. — Tlu-ee  dollars  jier  day. 

Q. — And  what  did  these  othei"  men  get? 

A. — Three  dolhirs  per  day. 

Q. — What  was  the  State  charged? 

A. — Five  dollars  2:)er  day. 

Q. —  Was  there  any  jjret'erence  hetween  the  workmen  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  some  got  two  dollars,  and  some  two  and  a  half. 

Q. — What  was  the  State  charged  in  each  instance? 

A. — Five  dollars  per  day. 

Mr.  Beck — How  do  you  know  that?  You  say  that  the  State  was 
charged  five  dollars  per  daj'  in  all  these  cases?  How  do  you  know  that 
when  you  never  saw  a  warrant? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  know  it. 

Q. — You  say  3'ou  never  saw  the  warrants? 

A. — We  went  down  to  see  the  warrants;  I  asked  to  see  them  over  the 
counter;  the  warrants  were  not  drawn,  I  believe,  until  I  quit. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  see  your  warrant? 

A. — I  went  to  see  it. 

Q. — Did  you  sec  it? 

A. — I  was  told  about  it  by  the  Clerk  in  the  Controller's  office;  and  I 
saw  other  warrants  in  the  books;  and  I  saw  men  were  down  as  copper- 
smiths and  mechanics.  I  went  in  after  I  quit  work  to  look  on  the  books 
and  see  what  they  would  show  in  regard  to  it;  but  the  office  was  closed, 
and  I  didn't  see  them;  but  before  I  quit  I  saw  warrants  which  were 
drawn  up  for  other  parties. 

Q. — But  you  never  saw  3'^our  own  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir;  they  were  never  presented  to  me. 

Q. — Was  the  State  charged  five  dollars  j^er  day  for  all  mechanics? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  all  mechanics. 

Q. — Ho  you  know  this  gentleman  who  has  just  testified? 

A. — No,  sir;  in  our  dej^artmeut  we  didn't  know  anything  about  any 
other  department. 

Mr.  Pardee — Ho  you  know  anj^'thing  about  the  covering  of  the  dome? 

A. — 1  helped  frame  that  up;   but  1  never  worked  on  top  of  the  dome. 

Q — Is  that  copper  properly  fastened? 

A. — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Q. — State  why. 

A. — I  have  seen  it  up  there;  in  the  first  place,  the  copper  is  too  far 
apart  from  the  molding — the  upper  edge  of  the  molding;  the  copper  is 
too  far  from  the  molding  edge,  in  this  way,  [describing  with  his  hands.] 
and  another  thing,  there  are  iron  nails. 

Q — Why  are  not  iron  nails  as  good  as  silver  nails  or  copper  nails? 

A. — C()pi)cr  nails  will  stand  without  rusting,  iron  will  not. 

Mr.  Mott — Is  it  galvanized  or  black  iron? 

A. — They  are  rusty  now. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  will  be  the  result  of  putting  in  iron  nails  there? 

A. — In  a  few  years  they  will  wear  oH:",  blow  off,  or  else  the  heat  will 
take  them  off. 

Mr.  Beck — What  do  you  moan  by  saying  that  the  copper  and  the 
moldings  arc  too  far  apart? 

A. — (3n  the  dome  it  does  not  come  down  sufficiently;  it  is  too  short 
OD  the  sides. 

Q. — You  ai-c  a  practical  mechanic? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Have  you  done  this  work  before? 

A. — I  have  done  copper  work. 

Q. — Have  you  worked  on  domes? 

A. — Some;  it  is  verj'  seldom  that  we  do  such  work  as  this;  but  then 
we  can  do  it;  any  kind  of  copper  work  can  be  done  by  our  trade. 

Q. — What  do  3'ou  mean  bj^  saj^ing  that  the  copper  is  too  far  apart? 
Do  you  mean  that  the  sheets  are  too  far  apart? 

A. — The  bottom  part  of  the  copper  cominsj;  over  the  moldings  here 
[describing  with  his  hands,]  do  not  meet  sufficiently  close;  the  copper 
sheets  do  not  come  together  pro2)erl3\  [Illustrating.]  Here  is  a  sheet  of 
copper  coming  down  in  this  way;  here  is  the  molding;  now,  this  mold- 
ing and  the  copper  here  do  not  come  together;  here  is  half  an  inch 
wide;  that  is  wood  inside  there — the  casing;  it  is  not  made  fast  there. 


TESTIMONY  OF  POWELL  S.  LAWSON. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  live? 

Answer — In  Sacramento. 

Question — What  is  your  business? 

A. — Metal  roofer. 

Q. — Go  on  and  State  your  identification  with  this  building. 

A. — Mr.  George [the  Eeporter  could  not  hear  his  proper  name,] 

and  P.  S.  Lawson  were  contractors  for  covering  the  State  Capitol  roof 
with  copper,  and  for  fixing  the  gutters  with  lead;  the  roof  is  put  on 
according  to  specifications. 

Q. — What  was  the  cost? 

A. — The  cost  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  for 
the  gutters  and  the  roof,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q. — For  the  work? 

A. — For  the  gutters  and  the  I'oof 

Q. — For  the  roof  of  the  whole  building? 

A. — The  roof  of  the  whole  building;  the  work  on  it. 

Q. — That  is  cheap. 

A. — I  think  it  was. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  roofing  of  the  dome? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  whether  it  is  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent. 

Q. — What  IS  the  length  of  the  gutter  surrounding  the  building? 

A. — That  I  forget. 

Q. — About  what  is  the  length?     Give  it  to  us  as  near  as  you  can. 

A. — I  think  it  is  about  four  hundred  feet. 

Q. —  What  is  the  price  per  foot? 

A.— Three  cents  and  a  half  per  foot.  I  forget  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing; I  think  it  is  about  two  hundred  feet  long;  but  I  never  measured 
the  gutters;  my  partner  measured  the  gutters. 

Mr.  McCullougli — How  did  you  work  on  the  gutters? 

A. — I  believe  the  contract  was  for  so  much  per  foot. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  you  put  on  the  present  gutter,  or  the  first  one? 

A. — I  put  on  the  first  one. 
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Q.— Why  was  that  removed? 

A. — I  cannot  exactly  say;  I  believe  it  leaked;  that  is  all  I  know  about 
it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whethei*  the  present  one  leaks  or  not? 

A. — It  leaks  woi'se  than  the  old  one;  I  think  the  first  gutter  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  hist. 

Q. — What  was  the  cost  of  the  first  gutter? 

A. — We  only  did  the  work;  I  don't  know  about  the  lead;  I  think  it 
was  estimated  that  there  was  a  pound  of  lead  to  the  square  foot,  for  the 
lead  on  the  roof,  beside  the  work;  that  is  what  I  understood  it  cost;  that 
is  what  the  Architect  told  me  it  cost. 

Q. — You  don't  know  how  many  feet  there  were? 

A.' — I  do  not  remember  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCuUough — What  became  of  the  lead  which  you 'took  out? 

A. — I  did  not  take  any  out;  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  after- 
wards; I  put  in  the  original  work;  my  partner  could  tell  you  more 
about  that. 

Mr.  Pardee — Could  not  the  first  gutter  have  been  remedied  so  that  ib 
would  not  have  leaked? 

A. — The  first  gutter  could  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  so  as  to 
have  made  a  No.  1  gutter,  that  is  bj  placing  it  in  steppes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  gentlemen  understand  that  term;  that  is  what  they 
call  in  Europe,  steppes;   we  put  in  what  was  called  a  straight  gutter. 

Q. — Was  the  material  used  good  material? 

A. — No.  1  material. 

Q. — Any  defects  in  it? 

A. — None;  none  that  I  perceived;  if  there  were  any  I  did  not  per- 
ceive them. 

Q. — What  caused  the  lead  to  raise?  Was  it  on  account  of  the  heat? 
How  did  it  come  to  raise  if  it  was  not  defective  lead? 

A. — Well,  it  would  raise  almost  any  metal  whether  it  was  good  or 
bad;  it  will  cause  any  kind  of  metal  to  expand;  that  is,  lead,  or  zinc,  or 
tin,  or  copper,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  is  not  the  i:»oorest  lead  that 
will  expand  the  most. 

Mr.  Beck — You  contracted  for  putting  in  the  gutter  and  the  roof  ? 

A. — For  doing  the  work. 

Q. — You  say  that  the  material  was  first  class  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  the  only  defect  about  the  gutter  was  in  the  workmanship? 
[After  a  pause.]  You  say  it  leaked  and  had  to  be  taken  out?  Then  the 
only  defect  was  in  the  workmanship  on  the  gutter? 

A. — I  did  not  say  that.  By  the  contract  all  the  boards,  all  the  work, 
wood  work,  was  done  in  a  certain  way;  it  was  not  jn-epared  for  laying 
in  steppes;  of  course  it  drew  the  lead  in  some  pUices  and  raised  it  in 
others;  this  is  the  way  it  was  laid:  [Illustrating.]  It  was  drawn  in 
some  places  apart  and  in  others  it  was  turned  up.  By  taking  this  lead 
out  and  arranging  it  so  as  to  put  it  in  stej)pes  you  could  have  made  a  first 
cla.ss  job  of  it. 

Q. — Now,  why  did  you  not  make  a  first  class  job  of  it  in  the  first 
place? 

A. — The  gutters  were  not  prepared  for  it;  the  gutters  were  never 
prepared  for  putting  in  steppes. 

Q. — Who  was  to  blame  for  that? 

5t 
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A. — It  was  none  of  my  business. 

(,\ — Cannot  you  lell  who  was  to  blame? 

A. — I  ilon't  know,  I  don't  know  who  was  to  blame;  I  i^ut  in  the  lead 
aii'i  we  found  the  i^utters. 

Q. — In  what  manner  could  these  gutters  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  put  this  load  in  in  stepi)es? 

A. — If  30U  will  give  me  a  rule  I  will  show  you.  [Illustrating  by 
drawing  on  a  paper.]  There  is  no  soldering  here;  there  are  no  joints 
here;  they  are  all  loose  joints.  Now  that  is  a  steppe  gutter.  [Exhibit- 
ing paper.]  There  3'ou  see  a  place  from  eight  to  ten  steppes.  Those 
are  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length;  These  stepjies  are  two  or  three  inches 
in  hight.     You  can  see  how  the  roof  will  run  in  that  way. 

Q. — Well,  that  would  make  it  three  hundred  feet  long;  the  number  of 
steppes  }ou  have  got  there? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  am  only  giving  j'ou  illustration. 

Q. — Would  j-ou  have  made  thirty  sections  like  that,  for  the  length  of 
the  building? 

A. — That  is  the  way  it  would  be  if  it  ran  straight  on  the  building. 

Q. — Well,  that  would  make  eight  feet  of  fall?  How  would  you  get 
that  i  I  that  gutter? 

A. — 1  don't  know  whether  I  give  the  exact  shape  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing or  not.  I  can  do  it.  Now,  for  instance:  here  is  an  angle  here,  and 
heie  is  a  waterspout;  and  there  is  an  angle  there,  and  there  is  a  water- 
Bi)0ut;  and  here  will  be  another  waterspout;  and  there  is  another  here; 
and  another  here;  and  another  in  there;  and  another  there.  It  don't 
matter  how  many  there  are.  But  I  believe  there  are  eleven  water- 
spouts in  the  building. 

Q. — And  twelve  hundred  feet  around? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  then  this  could  have  been  made  different  here 
[pointing].  And  then  1  believe  there  is  a  waterspout  in  here.  This 
need  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-  five  or  fort}^  feet  at  the  outside 
here  [pointing].     This  is  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  part. 

Q. — Wh}-  would  j-ou  propose  to  run  so  manv  sections  here  in  making 
thereof? 

A. — I  am  just  simph*  giving  you  an  illustration.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
have  had  to  extend  much  more  than  lour  or  five  steppes.  This  copper 
would  have  been  joined  on  the  lead,  to  the  scroll,  in  tiiis  shape  [illus- 
trating]. The  copper  would  come  down  in  this  manner.  Here  would 
be  the  joint.  And  there  it  would  have  been  fastened  on  the  firewall 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  This  would  have  been  what  we  call  an  apron. 
It  would  have  been  fastened  with  the  ajiron. 

Mr.  Bennett  stated  that  there  were  just  six  waterspouts  in  the  build- 
ing, and  pointed  out,  upon  an  extemporized  diagram,  where  they  were. 

Witness — Here  is  one  and  here  is  another.  And  in  this  angle  there  is 
another;  and  here  there  is  another;  and  there  there  is  another.  Yes; 
there  are  eleven  in  all.  I  know  there  is  one  right  over  there  by  the 
Senate  Chamber;  and  on  this  side  it  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bennett — There  are  just  six. 
Wittiess — Well,  they  can  be  counted. 

Mr.  Beck — Then  the  reason  why  you  did  not  put  this  lead  in  steppes 
was  because  the  workmen  had  not  prepared  the  building  for  that  kind 
of  a  gutter? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  in  order  to  have  had  the  building  prepared  for  that  sort  of  a 
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gutter  which  you  speak  of,  you  would  have  had  to  have  one  hundred 
feet  of  fall  here? 

A. — It  would  not  have  been  neeessarj^  to  have  reaches  of  that  length; 
you  could  have  two  reaches  in  fifty  feet  along  there. 

Q. — Now,  let  us  understand  you.  How  wide  is  the  building  at  the 
end? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  think  any  reach  would  have  been  a  hundred  feet, 
except  at  this  end,  from  the  corner  of  the  portico  to  the  northwest  angle; 
if  that  is  a  hundred  feet,  that  would  be  the  largest  angle;  except  on  the 
other  side  which,  I  believe,  would  be  the  same  length. 

Mr.  McCidlough — You  saj'  you  did  this  work  by  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  specifications  to  go  by? 

A. — I  would  not  be  positive;  I  think  we  did;  I  don't  know  whether 
there  were  specifications  or  not;  will  you  let  me  ask  my  partner?  Did 
we  receive  specifications? 

The  Partner — We  did  not. 

Witness — But  the  advertisement  under  which  we  bid  said  that  the 
work  would  be  put  on  under  the  directions  of  the  superintending 
Architect. 

Q. — AVho  was  the  Architect  at  that  time? 

A. — Mr.  Cummings. 

Q. — Did  you  put  the  work  on  iinder  his  instructions? 

A.— We  did. 

Q. — Right  through? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HENEY  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  Mr.  Hobson  or  Mr.  Kealey,  on  or  about  the  sixth 
of  last  August,  go  to  3'our  office;  and  did  Mr.  Kcaly  there  testify  before 
you  that  lie  saw  David  Corcoran  sign  a  pjwer  of  attorney  giving  Mr. 
Hobson  a  power  to  draw  his  (Corcoran's)  warrants? 

Answer — Mr.  Kealey  never  was  in  my  office,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
•Question — Did  any  other  such  person  make  such  a  declaration  before 
you  at  tliat  or  any  other  time? 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  took  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Kealej'  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  llobsoh,  some  time  in  August;  what  it  was  about  I 
don't  know;  at  first,  I  thought  I  took  his  affidavit;  Mr.  Kealey  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed. 

Q. — Did  any  other  person  come  to  your  office  and  swear  that  ho  saw 
Mr.  Corcoran  sign  a  power  of  attorney? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ilohson — Do  you  remember  Mr. coming  to  you  at  one  time  to 

make  a  deposition? 

A. — I  cannot  suy,  Mr.  Hobson,  that  I  remember. 

Q. — Would  you  remember  the  deposition  if  you  saw  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lication? 

A. — I  would. 

Mr.  Ilohsun — That  is  enough;  I  think  I  can  produce  that. 

Witnes.'i — If  it  is  in  a  published  form,  my  name  will  appear  signed  to  it. 

The  comuiittec  then  adjourned. 
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Thursday  Evexixg,  March  14th,  1872. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  FREE. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  is  your  occupation? 
Answ'er — I  was  an  apprentice  under  Hobson. 
Question — Where  do  you  live? 
A. — In  San  Francisco. 
Q. — Did  you  labor  on  the  State  Capitol? 
A.— I  did. 

Q._What  kind  of  work? 

A. — I  was  helping  awhile;  then  I  went  to  using  tools. 
Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 
A. — I  worked  sonie  two  j-ears  and  a  half. 
Q.— By  the  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  worked  by  the  day. 
Q. — What  did  you  get  a  da.y? 

A. — I  got  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day;  and  I  had  two  dollars  and 
aeventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Q. — I  ask  j-ou  what  you  got  a  day.     You  say  you  got  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  and  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — ilow  long  did  you  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents? 
A. — I  could  not  say. 
Q. — About  how  long? 

A. — It  might  have  been  six  or  seven  or  eight  months;  I  would  not  say 
positively. 

Q. — When  you  were  getting  one  dollar  and  fift}'  cents  per  day,  do  you 
know  what  Hobson  charged  the  State  for  your  labor? 

A. — I  suppose  it  was  four  dollars;  that  is  all  he  got  for  his  helpers,  I 
believe. 

Q. — The  State  paid  four  dollars  when  you  were  getting  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  for  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
day? 

A. — I  suppose  about  ten  months  or  so. 
Q. — What  was  the  State  charged? 

A. — That  I  could  not  say;  I  never  noticed;  it  may  have  been  four  dol- 
lars, and  it  may  have  been  five. 

Mr.  Delaney — Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  getting  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  you  ever  get  any  higher  wages  than  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents? 

A. — I  received  five  dollars  one  spell. 
Q. — For  how  long  a  time? 

A. — It  was  twenty-four  days  that  I  received  five  dollars. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  State  paid  Hobson  for  your  labor  when  you 
were  getting  five  dollars? 

A. — I  believe  I  drew  all  the  State  allowed  me. 

Q. — DitJ  you  ever  sign  your  own  M-arrants? 

A. — I  have  indorsed  them;  yes,  sir,  I  indorsed  them  over  to  him. 

Q. — All  of  them? 
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A. — Jfo,  sir,  I  could  not  say  all  of  them;  we  signed  a  power  of  attor- 
ney. 

Q.— To  Hobson? 

A. — To  Hobson. 

Q. — When  did  you  sign  the  first  power  of  attorney? 

A. — It  was  short'y  after  those  affidavits  came  out. 

Mr.  Delaney — That  was  in  August  or  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one? 

A. — August  or  September. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  many  did  you  sign? 

A. — That  I  could  not  answer  now. 

Q. — Did  you  make  a  habit  of  signing  them  over  to  him  from  that  time 
on? 

A. — We  signed  them  every  month  first;  then  afterwards  we  signed 
them  every  week — a  kind  ot  receipt  for  it — as  we  were  getting  pay  b\ 
the  week  shortly  after  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  building. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  in  the  month  of  August  you 
signed  the  warrants,  and  afterwards  gave  receipts? 

A.— Well,  uo;  we  signed  a  power  of  attorney,  and  he  received  the 
warrants. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  KENITZER. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answei" — San  Francisco. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Architect. 

Q. — We  want  your  statement  in  regard  to  your  identification  with  this 
building.  Ju.st  go  on  and  give  it  without  being  asked  any  questions,  as 
briefly  as  .you  possibly  can? 

A. — Well,  I  would  like  to  start  out  with  my  connection  with  tliis 
building.  My  former  partner,  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  since  died  in  the 
Insane  Asylum,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — 

Mr.  Pardee — [Interrupting] — I  would  not  go  back  that  far. 

Witness — Well,  we  made  the  original  plans;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixtj^six  I  wa.s  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  in  connection  with 
Col.  Elliot  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  to 
come  up  here  and  devise  some  plans  b}'  which  to  stop  the  uneven  settling 
of  the  building.  We  did  so — and  it  has  proved  itself  effectual — by  erect- 
ing buttresses  to  the  corners  which  were  sellling.  In  the  spring  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  I  was  also  called  upon  by  the  Comm.s 
sioners  to  examine  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cummings,  who  had  been  sent  dow  n 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  cast  iron  work,  as  to  the  correctness  of  it.  1 
went  to  the  Commissioners,  who  had  a  room  at  the  Huss  House  at 
that  time,  an<l  told  them  my  opinion — what  I  thought  of  the  plans. 
I  told  them  at  that  time,  if  a  building  with  iron  work  was  carried 
out  according  to  those  details,  it  would  be  a  perfect  burlesque  o.i 
architecture.  I  told  them  they  need  not  take  my  word  for  it,  n^ 
they  might  thnik  I  was  prejudiced,  but  get  some  other  architect. 
They  got  some  other  architect,  ami  his  opinion,  as  I  had  it  from  (iov- 
crnor  Low  himself,  was  the  same  as  my  own.  On  August  the  nine 
teeuth  1  received  a  telegram  stating  ray  appointmont.     I  will  atat©  tbu^ 
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Thursday  Evexixg,  March  Utb,  1872. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEXJAMIX  FREE. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  is  your  occupation? 
Answer — I  was  an  apprentice  under  HoLson. 
Question — Where  do  you  live? 
A. — In  San  Francisco. 
Q. — Did  you  labor  on  the  State  Capitol? 
A.— I  did. 

Q._ What  kind  of  work? 

A. — I  was  helping  awhile;  then  I  went  to  using  tools. 
Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 
A. — I  worked  some  two  years  and  a  half. 
Q.— By  the  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  worked  by  the  day. 
Q. — What  did  3'ou  get  a  day? 

A. — I  got  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day;  and  I  had  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Q. — I  ask  you  what  3'ou  got  a  day.     You  say  you  got  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents,  and  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents? 
A. — I  could  not  say. 
Q. — About  how  long? 

A. — It  might  have  been  six  or  seven  or  eight  months;  I  would  not  say 
positively. 

Q. — When  you  were  getting  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  do  j'ou 
know  what  Hobson  charged  the  State  for  your  labor? 

A. — I  suppose  it  was  four  dollars;  that  is  all  he  got  for  his  helpers,  I 
believe. 

Q. — The  State  paid  four  dollars  when  you  were  getting  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  for  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
day  ? 

A. — I  suppose  about  ten  months  or  so. 
Q. — What  was  the  State  charged? 

A. — That  I  could  not  say;  I  never  noticed;  it  may  have  been  four  dol- 
lars, and  it  may  have  been  five. 

Mr.  Delaney — Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  getting  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  you  ever  get  any  higher  wages  than  two  dollars  and 
Seventy-five  cents? 

A. — I  received  five  dollars  one  spell. 
Q. — For  how  long  a  lime? 

A. — It  was  twenty-four  days  that  I  received  five  dollars. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  State  paid  Hobson  for  your  labor  when  you 
■were  getting  five  dollars? 

A. — I  believe  I  drew  all  the  State  allowed  me. 

Q. — Di^J  you  ever  sign  your  own  warrants? 

A. — I  have  indorsed  them;  yes,  sir,  I  indorsed  them  over  to  him. 

Q.— All  of  them? 
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A. — 'No,  sir,  I  could  not  say  all  of  them;  we  signed  a  power  of  attor- 
ney. 

Q.— To  Hobson? 

A. — To  Ilobson. 

Q. — When  did  you  sign  the  first  power  of  attorney? 

A. — It  WHS  short'y  after  those  affidavits  came  out. 

3Ir.  Delaney — That  was  in  August  or  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj'-one? 

A. ---August  or  September. 

3fr.  Pardee — How  many  did  you  sign? 

A. — That  I  could  not  answer  now. 

Q. — Bid  you  make  a  habit  of  signing  them  over  to  him  from  that  time 
on? 

A. — We  signed  them  every  month  first;  then  afterwards  we  signed 
them  every  week — a  kind  ot  receipt  for  it — as  we  were  getting  pay  b}- 
the  week  shortly  after  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  building. 

Q. — r)o  3'ou  mean  to  be  understood  that  in  the  month  of  August  you 
signed  the  warrants,  and  afterwards  gave  receipts? 

A.— Well,  no;  we  signed  a  power  of  attorney,  and  he  received  the 
warrants. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HENEY  KENITZEE. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer — San  Francisco. 

Question — -What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Architect. 

Q. — We  want  your  statement  in  regard  to  your  identification  with  this 
building.  Just  go  on  and  give  it  without  being  asked  any  questions,  as 
briefly  as  you  possibly  can? 

A. — Well,  I  would  like  to  start  out  with  my  connection  with  tliis 
building.  My  former  partner,  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  since  died  in  the 
Insane  Asylum,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six — 

3Ir.  Pardee — [Interrupting] — I  would  not  go  back  that  far. 

Witness — Well,  we  made  the  original  plans;  in  eighteen  hundred  an  1 
sixty-six  I  was  called  ujion  by  the  Commissioners,  in  connection  with 
Col.  Elliot  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  to 
come  up  here  and  devise  some  plans  bj'  which  to  stop  the  uneven  settling 
of  the  liuilding.  We  did  so — and  it  has  proved  itself  eft'ectual — by  erect- 
ing buttresses  to  the  corners  which  were  settling.  In  the  spring  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-scven  I  was  also  called  upon  by  the  Comm-s 
sioners  to  examine  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cumraings,  who  had  been  sent  dov\  !■ 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  cast  iron  work,  as  to  the  correctness  of  it.  I 
went  to  the  Commissioners,  who  had  a  room  at  the  Euss  House  iit 
that  time,  and  told  them  my  opinion — what  I  thought  of  the  plans. 
I  told  them  at  that  time,  if  a  building  with  iron  work  was  carried 
out  according  to  those  details,  it  would  be  a  perfect  burlesque  c. 
architecture.  I  told  them  they  need  not  take  my  word  for  it,  as 
they  might  think  I  was  prejudiced,  but  get  some  other  architect. 
They  got  some  other  architect,  and  his  opinion,  as  I  had  it  from  (jov- 
eriior  Low  himself,  was  tiie  same  as  my  own.  On  August  the  nine 
teciith  1  received  a  telegram  Btating  ray  appointment.     I  will  atato  tbui. 
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some  time  prior  to  the  nineteenth  of  August,  Governor  Haight  canae  to 
mj'  oflSce  in  San  Francisco  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  position  of 
architect  of  the  building  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bennett;  that  my  posi- 
tion would  be  to  draw  the  plans  and  give  general  directions  about  car- 
rying out  the  architectural  part  of  the  work.  And  on  the  nineteenth 
I  received  the  telegram  that  I  had  been  appointed  to  that  position  by  the 
Commissioners — the  nineteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 
Since  that  time  I  have  performed  my  duty,  that  is,  up  to  th;e  latter  part 
of  December  last,  when  I  received  notice  that  I  had  been  discharged 
from  the  position  of  Architect. 

Q. — Just  state  to  the  committee  the  condition  you  found  the  building 
in  when  you  came? 

A. — The  condition  of  the  building  was  this:  The  porticoes  were  not 
built.  All  the  granite  work  was  up  to  the  top  of  the  main  floor.  That 
is,  the  first  floor.  That  is  the  same  floor  the  Assembly  Hall  is  on.  The 
sills  of  the  main  portico,  the  granite  work  outside,  had  settled  least — 
were  up  above  the  other  work.  I  have  it  exactly  in  the  last  Eeport  of 
the  Capitol  Commissioners;  I  think  it  was  nearly  two  inches.  The 
granite  work  was  up  about  two  inches  above  the  level.  The  main  build- 
ing having  its  full  weight  had  settled  down.  The  portico,  not  having 
any  weight  on  it,  everything  was  out  of  shape.  We  had  to  take  that 
down.  As  we  were  compelled  to  take  that  down,  we  then,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  proposition  by  myself  and  the  State  Capitol  Com- 
missioners at  that  time,  concluded  to  remove  the  exterior;  these  outside 
steps. 

Q. — To  remove  them? 

A. — I  mean,  to  remove  them  from  the  plan,  so  as  to  make  the  build- 
ing what  it  was  originally  intended;  to  correspond  with  the  original 
plan.  When  the  plan  w-as  first  made  by  Mr.  Clark  and  myself,  there 
were  no  steps  intended.  That  was  only  done  after  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  the  Commissioners;  and  through  what  source  or  influence  I  do 
liot  know.  They  did  not  want  to  adopt  the  plan  without  having  those 
steps  on.  If  you  take  the  original  plans,  which  are  now  here  in  the 
Capitol,  you  will  see  where  the  alteration  has  been  made.  A  new  piece 
has  been  pasted  on,  and  the  steps  torn  oif.  That  was  the  condition  of 
the  building  at  that  time  as  regards  the  porticoes.  The  dome  had  just 
been  built  up;  that  is,  the  exterior  walls,  but  not  covered  all  over.  The 
stairs  were  not  finished.  The  whole  of  this  upper  story  was  not  fin- 
ished. The  main  entrance  doors  were  not  finished.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  was  completed.  Tou  will  find  all  this  more  minutely  stated  in  our 
last  report.  It  sijecifies  and  simplifies  all  the  work  that  had  been  done 
during  that  period. 

Q. — Did  you  make  an  estimate  when  you  first  took  charge  of  the 
budding,  of  what  it  would  cost  to  complete  it? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  asked  to  do  it? 

A. — jSTo,  sir.  What  do  you  mean?  When  I  took  charge  of  the  work 
this  last  time? 

Q. — This  last  time? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  never  .was  called  on  to  make  an  estimate. 
Q. — Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  have  at  work  under  you? 
A. — I  had  no  men  at  work  under  me.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
workmen. 
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Q. — You  were  Architect,  were  you  not? 
■     A. — I  was  the  Architect.     I  was  only  the  supervising  Architect,  and 
saw  to  ihe  architectural  construction  ot' the  building. 

Q. — Did  you  do  your  own  dralting? 

A. — Yes,  1  did  it  mj'self,  and  had  draftsmen  employed. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  have  any  assistants? 

A. — Yes,  I  had  two  or  three  sometimes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  that  were  at  work  on  the  build- 
ing? 

A. — I  knew  it;  I  could  not  now  say  definitely;  I  know  there  have 
been  sometimes  from  one  hundred  up  to  four  hundred. 

Q. —  Who  was  the  foreman? 

A. — Well,  there  were  ditferont  foremen.  There  was  the  foreman  of 
the  bricklayers,  Mr.  Heriidon;  and  then  there  was  the  foreman  of  the 
carpenters.  There  were  two  foremen;  three  in  fact — there  was  one  who 
had  tlxe  general  supervision;  that  was  Mr.  Alexander.  Then  there  was 
that  little  fellow  who  worked  on  the  dome,  setting  the  iron  work;  I  for- 
get his  name. 

Jfr.  Delaney — Mr.  Lyons? 

Witness — Mr.  Lyons.  Then  there  was,  amongst  the  carjjenters,  Mr. 
Lang  ion,  who  had  charge  of  the  stair  work.  He  was  the  stair  builder, 
and  superintended  the  making  of  the  entrance  doors — the  main  entrance 
doors;  then  there  was  Kehoe,  who  had  charge  of  the  copper  work. 

Q. — Do  you  know  th^  modus  operandi  by  which  the  time  tables  were 
kept? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  I  know  it.  There  was  a  timekeeper  who  had  his 
office  right  outside  the  main  entrance. 

Q. — What  was  his  name? 

A. — That  was  Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — A  one-armed  man? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  timekeepers? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Those  were  matters  I  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to,  because  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — What  salary  did  j^ou  get? 

A. — I  had  for  the  first  six  months,  two  hundred  dollars,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett one  hundred  dollars;  that  is,  there  were  three  hundred  dollars 
allowed,  aiul  I  receivetl  two  hundred. 

Q. — Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  six  months? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months,  I  got 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  1  found  myself  after  the  first  six  months, 
on  looking  over  ni}'  accounts  and  seeing  the  expenses  I  had  been  to — 
traveling  expenses  and  work  I  had  to  hire  in  the  oflice  getting  up  the 
plans  which  1  had  to  get  up — out  and  injured;  that  1  had  not  received  as 
much  money  as  I  had  actually  paid  out.  I  have  no  data  by  which  I 
can  ])rove  that  to  you  now.  I  wish  I  had  my  books  here,  for  then  I 
could  prove  it  to  you  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Witness — 1  went  before  the  Commissioners  and  told  them  the  facta;  I 
told  them  I  would  be  compelled  to  resign  1113-  position,  as  I  was  not  able 
and  did  not  feel  like  working  for  the  State  and  paying  money  out  of  my 
own  pocket.  Governor  llaight  and  the  Commissioners  talked  the  matter 
over.  They  thought  it  was  not  a  fair  compensation  for  my  labor  and 
ex|)ense;  so  the  Commissioners  agree<l  to  allow  me  one  hundred  and  fitty 
dollura  u  mouth  lor  uu  assistuiit.     They  wuuLod  to  kuow  if  thut  wu» 
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acceptable  to  me.  I  told  them,  anything,  as  long  as  I  was  not  losing 
money.  I  did  not  care  to  make  any  money;  1  had  taken  the  greatest 
interest  from  the  beginning  in  the  Capitol,  and  was  identified  with  the 
work.  It  was  not  my  wish  to  make  auy  money  out  of  it,  except  I 
desired  to  get  my  expenses  paid.  I  did  not  look  at  it  as  a  position  in 
which  to  make  any  money,  so  the  Commissioners  have  allowed  me  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Delaney — That  was  for  an  assistant? 

A. — For  an  assistant  draftsman.  And  I  was  paid  fifty  dollars  for 
weighing  the  cast  iron. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  do  I  understand  you?  You  were  not  paid;  but  for 
furnishing  an  assistant  draftsman?  An  assistant  draftsman  was  paid 
for  his  labor?     Tou  made  nothing  off  him? 

A. — iVo,  sir.     I  paid  my  draftsman  two  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — You  didn't  pay  him?     He  was  jDaid  throuH'h  the  Commissioners? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  received  the  money  and  paid  him,  because  he  was  to 
work  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — You  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  month? 

A. — I  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  mouth. 

Q. — Was  he  here  with  you? 

A. — Y'^es,  sir.  He  was  here  twice  with  me,  making  measurements,  or 
helping  make  measurements  on  the  building  for  my  work. 

Q. — Did  he  do  his  work  in  San  Francisco  or  here? 

A. — In  San  Francisco. 

Q. — He  came  here  but  twice? 

A. — He  came  here  twice  and  helped  me  measure  the  building. 

Q. — What  other  draftsmau  did  you  have  to  work  as  an  assistant? 

A. — Well,  I  had  two  besides  him. 

Q. — Who  were  they? 

A. — There  was  one,  which  was  my  brother,  who  is  with  me  now. 

Q. — W'hat  did  he  get  a  month? 

A. — I  paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q — AY  ho  was  the  other? 

A. — And  then  there  was  another  one,  whose  name  was  Krumbein.  I 
paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  have  any  other  draftsmen? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  employed  as  architect?      How  many  months? 

A. — From  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  About  sixteen 
months — fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  In  fact,  fifteen  months.  That  is 
about  it. 

Q. — What  month  did  j^ou  commence  as  architect  of  the  building? 

A. — I  commenced  the  latter  part  of  August.  I  received  my  pay  from 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August. 

Q.— What  year? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  how  much  you  received  in  all? 

A. — The  total  receipt?  I  have  it  in  a  book  somewhere  [examining]. 
That  is  what  I  received  in  gold  coin  [showing]. 

Q. — State  the  amount.  I  want  to  know  how  much  money  you  re- 
ceived in  all  for  your  services? 

A. — Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars. 

Q. — That  is  for  all  services? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     That  is  in  gold  coin.   . 
Q. — You  worked  sixteen  months? 
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A. — About  sixteen  months. 

Q. — In  the  month  of  Maj-,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  I  find 
you  I'eceived  three  hundred  dollars  to  pay  draftsmen.  To  whom  did 
you  pay  it? 

A. — I  paid  it  to  the  men  I  mentioned,  in  my  office,  down  below. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  their  names? 

A. — Those  are  the  names  which  I  have  given  you.  There  was  Charles 
Kuchler  also;  I  have  not  given  you  his  name  before. 

Q. — You  said  3"ou  had  only  three  assistant  draftsmen? 

A. — I  guess  the  Eeporter  has  only  two  down.  I  gave  him  ray  brother 
and  Mr.  Krumbein.  He  has  not  jjut  the  name  of  Mr.  Kuchler  down 
before,  I  think. 

Q. — Now  how  do  you  account  for  this:  you  paid  one  of  your  assistants 
two  hundred  dollars  a  month;  you  had  three  assistants;  the  other  two 
3'ou  paid  one  hundred  dolhirs  a  month  each,  so  as  to  make  a  total  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  here  you  have  only  charged  three  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Well,  that  was  for  two  months — that  three  hundred  dollars;  that 
was  for  two  months;  that  was  for  April  and  May.  After  the  Commis- 
sioners had  passed  upon  it,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  made  it  up  and 
handed  it  in  for  the  two  months;  that  is  in  May. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-oi  e,  to 
whom  you  paid  that  three  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  received  then  the  three  hundred  dollars  for  assistant 
draftsmen  for  two  months;  that  was  for  May  and  April. 

Q. — For  yourself  axjd  who? 

A. — That  was  for  April  and  May — two  months — I  received  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  assistant  drattsmen. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Kehoe's  contract  for  jjutting  the 
roof  upon  the  building? 

A. — I  do  not  know  what  special  bargain  has  been  made  with  him.  I 
know  he  was  doing  the  work.  I  had  recommended  Kehoe  myself  to  do 
that  work;  but  then  I  had  not  made  any  special  bargain  with  him; 
that  was  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q.^Did  that  come  under  your  supervision — looking  at  the  roof? 

A. — Looking  at  the  work  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  a  first  class  piece  of  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  did  he  do  that — by  contract,  or  by  the  daj^,  for  the  State? 

A. — It  was  days'  work;  the  same  as  all  other  work. 

Q. — You  are  sure  it  was  not  done  by  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  j'ou  well  acquainted  with  Kehoe? 

A. — I  have  known  Kehoe  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  recom- 
mended him  as  a  competent  workman;  I  don't  know  any  more  competent 
than  Kehoe.  In  my  experience  as  architect  in  San  Francisco,  1  have 
never  had  any  one  give  me  "so  satisfactoiy  work  as  Kehoe. 

Q. — What  is  he;  a  German? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — An  Irishman? 

A. — 1  guess  Kehoe  is  an  American. 

Q. — Were  you  identified  with  him  in  the  roofing? 

A. — No,  sir. 

6t 
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Q. — Did  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  any  reward  or  compensa- 
tion from  him  Jor  sccunng  the  contract? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  will  put  up  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  the  first  man  can 
be  found  that  can  prove  that  I  received  one  single  solitary  cent  outside 
of  my  own  commission,  which  I  have  given  3^011  now.  If  such  a  man 
can  be  found,  he  shall  have  that  ten  thousand  dollai'S. 

Q. — That  is  what  we  like  to  hear.  But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
this  investigation,  j'ou  understand,  and  ask  these  questions? 

A. — I  will  put  up  that  amount  to  morrow  morning,  if  you  like.  I 
have  not  the  money  here,  but  will  give  mj'  bond  for  it. 

Q. — Then  you  say  that  Kehoe  did  not,  directly  or  iudirectl}-,  give  jou 
anj' thing? 

A. — Neither  he  nor  anybody  else. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  of  any  money  that  was  used  in  order  to  have  con- 
tracts secured  by  contractors? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Nothing  of  the  kind? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  recommended  two  workmen.  I  recommended  Kchoe, 
and  Langdon  the  stair  builder.  Those  are  the  foremen  I  recommended. 
Otherwise,  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  emploj'ing  the  workmen.  I 
recommended  those  two  men,  because  I  didn't  know  of  any  better  in  the 
State. 

Q. — Have  you  an  idea  what  it  will  take  to  comjjlete  the  building  now? 
Have  you  ever  made  any  estimates? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  You  will  fiml  it  in  our  report.  .My  estimate  has  been 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
lars. .  That  is  the  building  and  grounds  as  they  are  now;  not  enlarged, 
as  is  contemplated.  It  will  take  that  to  complete  the  building  and 
grounds  in  ornamental  condition.  Y"ou  will  find  all  the  items  there  spe- 
cified. 

Q. — I  do  not  want  to  look  at  that,  but  I  want  to  have  your  statement. 

A. — That  is  enough  to  finish  the  building,  and  grounds  ready  to  sow 
grass  and  plant  trees. 

Q. — Was  there  a  large  amount  of  iron  used  in  the  building  after  you 
took  cliurge  of  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  whom  was  the  iron  purchased? 

A. — You  mean  wrought  iron  or  cast  iron? 

Q. — All  kinds.     Wrought  iron? 

A. — Wrought  iron  I  only  ordered  forty-eight  plates  of,  fi'om  Seiby,  at 
San  Francisco,  December  sixth.  I  ordered  that  from  Thomas  Selby,  at 
a  cost  of  nine  cents  per  jjound,  delivered  at  the  cars  in  that  city.  That 
was  nine  cents  in  coai.  That  was  all  the  wrought  iron  I  had  anything 
to  do  with. 

Q. — Was  there  a  large  amount  of  cast  iron  used? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. —  From  whoir.  was  that  purchased? 

A.— rThat  was  under  a  contract  with  the  Miners'  Foundry  in  San 
Francisco.  That  was  under  the  original  contract  make  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Q. — Will  you  state  how  that  was  purchased?     By  the  ton,  or  how? 

A. — B3'  the  pound.  Six  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  the  building 
here. 

Q. — By  whom  was  it  received? 

A. — It  was  recoivud  by  the  uruhitect  and  foreman  of  the  work. 
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Q. — Was  it  weighed  by  yourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Why  (lid  you  charge  more  for  the  weighing  of  iron  the  last  seven 
months  than  you  did  the  previous  months?  The  books  show  that  you 
charged  a  hirger  amount  tor  weighing  iron  during  those  hist  months? 

A. — Well,  1  don't  know  bow  those  accounts  have  been  made  out;  I 
never  saw  the  accounts  in  the  books;  I  received  from  the  month  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  I  think  it  was,  fifty  dollars 
per  month  up  to  the  latter  part  of  ISIovember,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 

Q. — Fifty  dollars  per  month  for  what? 

A. — For  weighing  and  inspecting  that  iron;  for  which,  formerly,  there 
had  been  j^aid  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Did  you  get  that  in  addition  to  j-our  wages  as  architect? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  j^reviously  they  had  paid  for  inspecting  that  iron  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — Did  the  man  who  did  it  before  you  do  nothing  but  weigh  the  iron, 
or  did  he  do  as  you  did,  occupy  some  other  position,  and  weigh  the  iron 
when  it  came? 

A. — He  had  some  other  position. 

Q. — Then  he  did  just  as  you  did? 

A. — He  had  no  other  position,  I  believe,  on  the  building,  but  held 
some  other  position  in  the  citj'. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  do? 

A. — It  was  C.  C.  Bemis,  I  believe.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  up 
those  reports.     I  guess  he  is  one  of  the  boiler  inspectors. 

Q. — He  had  one  hundred  dollars  for  weighing  this  iron? 

A. — I  think  so;  that  is  what  I  infer  from  looking  over  the  old  reports. 

Q. — The  books  do  not  show  that? 

A. — The  old  Capitol  Eeports  show  all  this. 

Q. — The  books  show  that  he  received  forty  dollars  a  month  instead 
of  one  hundi'ed  dollars,  as  you  state. 

A. — Well,  that  is  as  aiuch  as  I  looked  over. 

Mr.  Nichols — iSixty-five  dollars  a  month  is  mj'  impression. 

Witness — Well,  you  ought  to  know.  Doctor,  he  was  weighing  iron 
Tinder  your  administration. 

3Ir.  Pardee — Did  you  receive  pay  for  any  other  services? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then,  with  this  fifty  dollars  a  month  you  made,  part  of  the  time, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  yourself? 

A. — 1  received,  including  the  weighing  of  the  iron,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month  for  some  of  the  time. 

Q. — For  your  own  services? 

A. — For  my  own  services. 

Q. — I  understood  you  on  the  start  to  say  that  you  at  first  got  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  then  they  cut  you  down  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  but  then  I  received  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  an  assistant  draftsman — because  I  had  to 
pay  my  draftsman — and  fifty  dollars  for  weighing  the  iron. 

^l- — But  that  is  not  your  own  wages,  what  30U  received  for  your 
draftsman;  the  money  paid  to  you  for  his  salary  is  not  pay  for  your 
services. 

A. — That  is  right;  then  I  received  two  hundred  dollars  in  all, 
including  the  weighing  of  the  iron;  the  first  six  months  I  received  two 
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hundred  dollars,  that  is  as  architect,  and  then  fifty  dollars  since  Novem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  for  weighing  the  iron. 

Mr.  Delaney — The  books  show  that  on  the  second  diij-  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  you  received  fifty  dollars  a  mouth  for  weighing 
iron;  from  when? 

A. — I  don't  know  exactly  the  date  of  its  commencement. 

Q. — But  from  the  time  it  did  commence  up  to  the  second  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  you  received  fift^'  dollars  a  monlh; 
it  is  charged  in  the  books. 

A. — That  is  froni  November. 

Q.— From  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  one? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  from  Novem- 
ber; I  have  it  in  a  book  exactly. 

Q.— But  from  that  time  up  to  the  first  of  December  of  this  year,  there 
are  seven  months  during  which  you  received  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month  for  weighing  iron? 

A. — I  don't  know  how  it  is  charged. 

Q. — In  addition  to  that,  there  are  three  hundred  dollars  charged  to 
you  and  Mr.  Bennett  as  architects? 

A. — Yes,  sii'. 

[Mr.  Delaney  read  the  minutes  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Nichols — Do  you  find  in  those  minutes  the  charge  of  one  hundred 
and  fiftj'  dollars  for  an  assistant  draftsman? 

[Mr.  Delaney  continued  to  read.] 

Mr.  Delaney — Those  are  the  only  charges  I  find  against  you,  on  exam- 
ining the  account  clear  through  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Nichols — Is  it  not  probable  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
was  included  in  that,  for  the  assistant  draftsman? 

71/?-.  Delaney — It  is  not  so  entered  in  the  books. 

Witness — I  think  the  reason  was,  or  one  reason,  I  received  in  Avar- 
rants,  and  I  paid  out  the  value  I  received  in  gold. 

3Ir.  Pardee — How  much  do  his  receipts  foot  up  for  those  seven  months? 

Mr.  Delaney — Two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars;  from  the  time  the 
Commissioners  commenced,  they  paid  fifty  dollars  a  month;  first  to  Mr. 
Bemis,  and  then  to  some  one  else,  uj)  to  this  time. 

Witness — Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Nichols — We  paid  Mr.  Bemis  seventy-five  dollars  a  month;  we 
also  paid  Mr.  Moore  seventj'-five  dollars  a  month  for  weighing  iron. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  long  did  you  pay  your  assistant  draftsman? 

A. — Oh,  I  paid  him  until  the  end  of  the  work. 

Q. — How  many  months;  do  you  remember? 

A. — Well,  I  paid  him  ever  since  I  started,  which  was  in  September,  or 
the  latter  part  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy;  from  then  up 
to  November  of  last  year. 

Q. — Have  you  the  aniount  which  you  paid  each  one  separately? 

A. — I  have  not  here;  do  J'ou  want  some  information  as  regards  the 
correctness  of  weighing  the  iron;  I  inferred  from  my  subpoena  that 
there  was  probably  some  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  wrote  the  subpoena;  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
charge  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  weighing  the  iron,  and  finding  there 
was  less  iron  delivered  during  the  last  seven  months  than  during  the 
months  previously. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  do  not  see  as  there  is  anything  in  that;  if  a  man  is  paid, 
for  his  time  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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Mr.  Nichols — There  can  be  no  question  about  the  explanation  of  this 
charge  of  two  hundred  dollars;  any  one  must  be  convinced  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  that  is  included  as  the  allowance  for  the 
assistant  draftsman. 

3fr.  Delaney — Did  you  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  an  assis- 
tant draftsman  during  each  of  these  seven  months? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  more  than  that;  I  paid  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  If  I  can  count  up  my  figures,  I  made  a  pretty  small  salary 
out  of  this  work. 

2fr.  Pardee — The  only  thing  I  can  see  in  it  which  calls  for  any  ques- 
tion is  this:  the  Commissioners  hired  you  as  an  architect,  and  employed 
3'ou  as  something  else? 

A. — I  was,  in  fact,  as  an  architect  residing  in  San  Francisco,  not  being 
present  here  all  the  time.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  down  below;  and  in 
fact  I  would  be  the  most  proper  pai'ty  to  go  and  see  to  that  mutter  of 
weighing  and  inspecting  iron,  because  I  would  have  more  knowledge  of 
it,  and  would  know.  If  the  iron  was  cast  too  thick,  I  would  not  take  it. 
I  think  I  was  the  proper  person  in  preference  being  there  to  examine 
that,  rather  than  some  outsider  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
thing  at  all,  and  would  not  know  whether  the  iron  was  right  or  wrong. 
As  regards  the  correctness  of  the  cast  iron,  if  you  wish  to  inform  your- 
selves, I  went  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  foundry,  and  got  the  ship- 
ping receipts  irom  the  railroad  company,  who  weighed  that  ail  over.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  get  them  tor  the  first  month — November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  I  added  up  those  railroad  receipts. 
There  is  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  my  weight.  The  railroad  company's  weight  is 
one  million  six  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds,  being  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  more  than  my 
weight.  I  am  sorrj^  I  could  not  find  the  other  receipt  for  the  first 
month.  Mr.  Palmer  looked  for  it,  but  could  not  find  it.  There  are  the 
others  (showing  ) 

3Ir.  JJelaney — i)o  the  bills  j-ou  sent  up  include  the  draftsman's  account 
too? 

A.— Which  bills? 

Q. — I'he  monthly  bills? 

A. — No,  I  did  not  send  any  bills  for  the  draftsman. 

Q. — Then  you  sent  in  two  hundred  dollar  bills  for  weighing  the  iron? 

A. — No,  sir;  that  was  just  the  same  as  my  salary.  1  did  not  send  in 
any  bills  for  my  salary. 

Q. — You  were  charged  with  two  hundred  dollars  a  mouth  for  the 
iron? 

A. — 1  don't  know  how  that  was  arranged. 

Q. — There  was  no  bill  sent  in  for  two  hundred  dollai's? 

A. — What  does  that  bill  say? 

Q. — It  says  for  assistant;  and  afterwards  there  was  none  sent? 

A. — I  did  not  send  in  bills. 

Mr.  Nichols — Did  you  used  to  put  in  your  bills  for  so  nuich  for  weigh- 
ing iron? 

A. — No,  sir;  Mr.  Bcunott  made  out  the  bills.  For  the  weighing  I 
know  I  made  out  tlie  bills,  that  being  an  outside  matter  from  tiie  services 
of  the  architect. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  those  bills  call  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  month? 

A. — My  bills  were  made  out  for  only  fifty  dollars  for  weighin<>-  the 
iron. 
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Q. — For  only  fifty  dollars? 

A. — For  only  fifty  dollars. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  Governor  Haight  that  you  would  not  allow  any  man 
to  put  that  copper  roofing  on  hut  Mr.  Kehoe;  that  there  was  no  one  else 
in  ii-du  Francisco  fit  to  do  it? 

A. —  I  told  the  Commissioners  that  I  didn't  know  of  any  man  in  the 
State  of  California  more  eomjictent  than  Kelioe;  and  as  that  was  a  piece 
of  work  of  very  much  importance,  I  certainly  would  get  the  best  man  I 
had  knowledge  of,  and  would  not  care  whether  he  was  ray  friend  or  foe; 
1  wanted  a  good  man. 

Q. — You  did  not  tell  them  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  do  it,  did 
you?  Did  j'ou  force  Kehoe  on  the  Commissioners  by  making  a  remark 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Pardee — I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Witness—I  would  like  to  ask  your  indulgence  to  give  me  a  few  minutes 
to  say  a  few  rnords  in  reply  to  the  testimony  which  I  understand  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Cumnungs. 

Ilr.  Pardee — If  it  is  not  as  testimony,  it  is  unnecessary. 

Witness — 1  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  just  and  fair  to  aff"ord  me 
this  opportunity;  Mr.  Cummings  has,  as  I  infer  from  what  I  see  in  the 
newspapers,  given  some  testimonj'  as  regards  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pardee — If  you  wish  to  give  this  as  testimony  j'ou  can  proceed. 
Witness — It  is  as  testimony;  you  can  put  it  down  as  testimony;    I 
think  it  is  nothing  more  than  just  that  I  should  have  a  fair  chance  and 
hearing  when  mj'  character  and  reputation  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  Pardee — If  it  is  testimony  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
Witness — In  the  first  place,  I  never  knew  Mr.  Cummings  until  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-six,  when  I  was  called  on  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Commissioners  to  him.  I  heard  of  him  a  great  deal  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  I  arrived  there  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  he  was 
then  absent;  the  only  building  that  he  had  built  was  the  Montgomery- 
Block  and  the  Union  building  at  the  corner  of  Merchant  and  Montgom- 
ery streets,  where  now  is  located  the  office  ot'  the  Tax  Collector  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  in  the  City  Director}^  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fii'ty-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  filtj^-four,  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Cummings  had  exhausted  all  his  skill  on  those  buildings  and  had 
to  travel  to  foreign  countries  to  get  up  new  ideas;  now  if  an  architect 
has  exhausted  his  skill  on  buildings  of  that  description  I  think  he  musl 
have  known  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Boc/dus — I  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do  witli  the  matter. 
Witness — Ulow  me;  I  want  to  make  an  explanation  in  reply  to  testi- 
mony which  I  understand  has  been  given  here. 

Mr.  Boc/dus — I  niust  interfere;  we  did  not  allow,  as  I  am  aware  of, 
Mr.  Cummings  to  make  any  attacks  on  the  witness;  I  think  it  is  entirely 
out  of  order  to  permit  crimination  and  I'ccrimination. 

Witness — I  think  you  ought  not  to  allow  Mr.  Cummings  to  make  state- 
ments detrimental  to  my  charact(!r  without  aftording  me  an  ojiportunity 
to  reply;  he  condemned  my  character,  as  I  understand,  and  said  the 
character  of  the  building  was  spoiled  entirely. 

Mr.  Bockius — Anything  that  the  witness  can  say  with  regard  to  the 
building,  I  submit  we  have  a  right  to  hear  and  will  hear,  but  when 
he  proceeds  to  cite  other  buildings,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  order. 

Witness — 1  am  done  with  that  now.  As  regards  the  reliability  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Cummiugs  here,  that  the  building  could  be  constructed 
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for  so  much,  or  that  work  which  had  cost  so  much  could  have  been  done 
otherwise.  In  eii^'hteen  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  Mr.  Cuniminga  re- 
ported that"  the  buiklini^  could  be  completed  entirely,  exclusive  of  the 
stair  work  and  opening  in  the  rotunda,  for  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  forty-six  cents. 
From  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-seven  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundretl  and  sixtj'-niiie,  Mr.  Cummings  expended  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-8ix  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars.  And  then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  he  estimated  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  building  at  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  Taking  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Cummings  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  building  in  eighteen  hun- 
ilrcil  and  sixty-seven,  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
this  would  make  it  nearly  double.  Probably  it  would  make  it  more  than 
double;  because  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Cummings  could  have  carried 
the  building  out  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  year  eighteen  huntlred  and  sixt}'^  nine,  being  the  time  when  I  took 
liolil  of  it.  Now  1  say  if  an  architect  runs  wild  in  his  I5gures  as  much 
as  that,  where  is  he  reliable  in  his  testimony?  Yet  he  comes  here  and 
declares  that  he  could   have  done  so  and  so.      I  only  want  to  give  you 

,  these  facts  so  as  to  show  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony 
he  gave.     So  much  for  that.     In  another  place  he  states  that  the  steam 

'  heating  was  a  failure,  and  that  if  the  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  here  six  months  longer,  they  would  all  die  with  consumjjtion.  Now 
steam  heating,  as  Dr.  Pardee,  who  is  a  physician,  knows,  is  considered 
the  most  health}'  method  of  heat.ng,  as.de  from  a  good  fire,  that  can  be 
adoj^ted.  And  there  is  only  one  principle  in  steam  heating.  That  is,  to 
cari'y  the  steam  through  ii'on  ])ipes  over  the  departments,  and  let  it  out 
at  certain  places.  The  princi])le  has  been  the  same  ever  since  steam 
heating  was  inaugurated.  And  where  is  there  anything  injurious,  or 
which  can  be  injuiious,  about  it?     Considering  the  way,  the  manner  and 

f    the  time  that  that  steam  heating  apparatus  was  put  in  here,  I  say  it  was 

.  a  creditable  job  to  any  one  who  did  it.  Because  there  is  not  the  least 
noise  or  anj'thing  of  that  kind  produced  by  steam,  and  has  not  been.  It 
has  worked  from  the  first  day  when  the  steam  was  let  on  just  as  it  does 

■  now.     There  has  been  no  change  or  alteration  made. 

K     Mr.  Pardee — Diil  you  superintend  it? 

K     A. — Yes,  sir,  I  had  partly  the  charge  of  it,  with   Mr.   Bennett.     As 

Bregards  Mr.  Cummings  sjjeaking  of  the  changes  made  in  his  plans.     Mr. 

■Cummings  never  had  a  i)lan  of  this  building.     I  say,  and  will  say — and  I 

"am  sorrj-  he  is  not  here,  for  I  would  tell  it  in  his  face — that  he  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  plan  lor  a  building  of  this  kind. 
j]/r.  Pardee — I  would  not  be  so  personal  about  it. 

Witness — There  is  nothing  personal.     Tjast  Fall  there  was  an  article 
condemning  the  removal  of  the  contemplated  outside  steps,  or  at  least 
the  doing  away  with  the  idea  of  having  them. 
Q. —  For   what;  the  portico? 

A. — The  portico  steps  outside.  I  called  on  the  most  trustworthy, 
prominent,  and  reliable  architects  in  San  Francisco — Stephen  11.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Saunders  I  don't  know 
whether  cither  of  j'ou  gentlemen  is  acquainted  with  them;  but  hero 
is  their  report.  I  told  them  to  come  up  here  and  examine  the  work 
and  give  me  a  fair  and  square  opinion;  1  diil  not  want  any  flattery;  I 
just  wanted  to  hear  precisely  their  leeling  about  it. 
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[The  witness  here  read  the  written  opinion  of  the  architects  referred 
to.] 

H.  Kenitzer,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  Having  made  at  5'our  request  a  careful  examination  of  the 
State  Capitol,  together  with  the  original  drawings  of  that  building,  pre- 
pared by  yourself  and  the  late  R.  Clark,  Esq  ,  we  beg  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report: 

First — We  find  that  according  to  the  original  design  of  the  building,  a 
lofty  flight  of  stone  steps  formed  the  base  of  the  portico,  having  a 
frontage  of  eighty-four  feet,  and  the  principal  entrance  to  the  building 
being  on  the  second  floor,  on  which  are  located  the  Assembly  Hall,  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  State  Library,  Committee  IJooms,  etc.,  and  raainlj'  occu- 
pied a  few  months  eveiy  two  years;  and  the  only  access  to  the  prineiiDal 
or  first  story  floor  being  under  the  center  of  the  portico  and  behind  the 
stone  stej^s,  about  forty  feet  from  either  end  thereof,  surrounded  with 
gloom,  vault-like  and  cheerless.  We  notice  that  you  have  dispensed 
with  the  lofty  flight  of  steps,  however  grand  and  imposing  they  would 
have  been,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  building  was  originally 
designed  complete  without  them,  and  were  only  clapped  on  as  an  after 
thought,  or  condition  of  acceptance  imposed  by  the  Commissioners  or 
Judges  in  the  competition.  Had  the  building  been  originally  designed 
with  a  low  basement  story  for  inferior  oflicei's,  the  steps  would  have 
been  very  approj^riale  and  becoming;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  basement 
as  designed  and  built  is  the  superior  story,  containing  all  the  principal 
State  oflices  and  Supreme  Court,  to  which  constant  daily  access  must  be 
provided,  and  we  consider  it  highly  just  and  proper  that  such  access  should 
be  made  as  convenient,  light,  and  cheerful  as  possible.  This  we  think  you 
have  accomplished  very  successfully.  If  the  projected  steps  are  ever 
budt,  the  entrance  to  the  principal  story  should  be  provided  in  some  dif- 
ferent locality,  involving  serious  alterations  and  mutilations. 

Secondly — The  dome  which  has  been  executed  in  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
under  yo\iv  superintendence,  is,  we  think,  excellent  in  design,  admirable 
in  construction,  and  as  thoroughly  economical  in  woi'kmanship  and 
materials  as  the  substantial  nature  of  the  structure  undoubtedly  de- 
manded. 

Thirdly — Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  main  staircase,  we 
would  remark  that  they  seem  to  us  to  be  extremely  suitable  in  design 
anil  construction,  and  vavy  well  executed;  and  while  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
somewhat  regretted  that  in  a  building  of  such  importance,  staircases  of 
stone  were  not  originally  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  app^-eciation  of  the  generally  admirable 
character  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  the  work  carried  out  under 
your  directions. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  leave  to  express  our  sincere  desire  that, 
you  maj'  be  allowed  to  continue  and  complete  the  entire  work,  regard- 
less of  all  political  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  State  government,  or 
any  other  influence,  fully  satisfied  that  the  Capitol  and  the  State  will 
be  benefited  thereby. 

Yours  truly, 

JOH^  WRIGHT, 
S.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

San  Frani  isco,  December  2d,  1871. 
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I  will  give  you  another  piece  of  experience  of  Mr.  Ciimmings;  a  man 
calling  himself  an  experienced  architect.  When  I  came  up  here  on  the 
first  visit  I  made  to  this  building,  which  was  with  Dr.  Nichols,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  roof.  It  was  veiy 
leaky.  I  went  up.  That  was  my  first  visit.  I  went  up  on  the  roof  and 
found  that  a  roof  had  been  put  on  of  lead.  The  lead  was  all  wrinkled; 
just  shoved  up.  It  was  sticking  up,  and  all  broken  to  pieces.  1  told 
Dr.  Nichols  there  was  no  other  help  for  it;  that  the  only  thing  the  Com- 
missioners could  do  was  to  take  the  lead  out  and  put  on  copper.  That 
lead  had  been  put  on  at  great  expense.  We  had  to  take  it  out  and  put 
on  copper.  Now  it  was  a  piece  of  absurdity  to  put  on  a  lead  roof.  You 
are  not  experienced  builders;  but  I  do  not  think  either  one  of  you  would 
do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Bocklus — Mr.  Cummings  did  not  put  it  on,  as  I  understand,  because 
it  was  his  own  desire,  but  because  he  was  ordered  to  do  so. 

Witness — Then  he  should  have  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  done. 
When  the  Commissioners  wanted  me  to  do  things  I  did  not  think  proper, 
I  insisted  on  it,  and  said  I  would  not  do  so.  I  said  to  them,  "  If  you  per- 
sist in  your  order,  you  must  give  it  to  me  in  black  and  white,  because  I 
am  the  responsible  party."  I  considered  that  I  knew  more  about  that 
work  than  the  Commissioners  did. 

Mr.  Pardee — Have  you  an3-thiDg  more  to  state  as  testimony? 

A. — No,  sir.  Except  you  wish  to  examine  the  receipts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Delaney — Have  you  examined  the  copper  put  upon  the  dome  since 
it  was  done? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  it  is  fastened  with  iron  nails? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     But  that  don't  signify  anything  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you,  as  an  architect  and  expert,  say  that  makes  a  good  job; 
iron  nails  driven  through  copper — iron  rivets? 

A. — We  could  not  get  any  other  that  were  suitable.  They  were  not 
to  be  got.  We  did  not  have  the  time  to  send.  It  was  contemplated  to 
use  copper  rivets.     We  certainly  would  have  used  them  in  preference. 

Q. — What  kind  were  used? 

A. — Iron  tinned,  small  rivets.  Those  rivets  do  not  show  rust  at  all. 
They  never  will  injure  the  roof  at  all.  Iron  rust  is  not  detrimental  to 
copper  at  all. 

Q. — Will  not  the  copper  eat  the  iron  nails  away? 

A. — No;  the  copper  will  eat  tin  and  zinc  but  not  iron. 

Mr.  Bncldus — AViil  not  copper  and  iron,  coming  in  contact  together,  form 
a  galvanic  current  by  which  the  copper  will  be  eventually  destroyed? 
It  will  certainly  have  a  galvanic  action  thus  to  connect  those  two  min- 
erals, and  one  will  rot  the  other  and  eat  it  uj)  il"  there  is  sufiicient  mois- 
ture. 

A. — I  have  taken  copper  rivets  from  buildings  in  Europe  that  probably 
had  been  on  there  lor  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  3'ear8,  nailed, 
not  with  copper  nails,  but  only  with  iron  nails,  and  I  could  not  see  an 
injury. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  ever  use  any  iron  nails  in  putting  on  copper 
roofs  in  this  country,  in  any  other  instance? 

A. — Well,  there  are  very  few  buildings  where  they  use  copper  roofs; 
for  there  are  very  i:>iyf  copper  roofs  standing  in  this  country;  I  think 
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pretty  much  all  the  coi^per  roofing  that  has  been  put  on,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  put  in  myself. 

3Ir.  Nichols — [to  Mr.  Delaney] — ^Was  it  your  impression  that  iron  nails 
■were  used  and  driven  into  the  roof? 

Mr.  Delaney— Mj  impression  was  that  some  were  used  that  way,  but 
not  all. 

Mr.  Nichols — Copper  nails  were  used  on  the  roof. 

Mr.  Delaney — Between  the  laps  there  are  iron  nails  driven,  also. 

Q. — Was  it  customarj^  to  advertise  for  proposals  to  furnish  material? 

A. — -That  I  don't  know;  I  told  you  what  material  I  ordered;  the  iron 
for  the  ribs  of  the  dome;  I  went  around  to  different  places,  to  Conroy  & 
O'Connor  and  to  Johnson;  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  some  of  them 
would  not  take  hold  of  it  at  all;  at  last  Selby  &  Co.  telegraphed  on  and 
found  they  could  get  it  in  time,  so  they  ordered  it  at  nine  cents  a  pound. 
There  were  proj)osals  invited  for  the  copper,  which  are  now  on  tile  in 
some  place. 

Q. — Were  they  advertisements  for  proposals? 

A. — There  were  only  a  few  houses  here  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco  that 
could  furnish  that;  they  were  all  called  on  to  furnish  proposals. 

Q. — Then  the  proposals  were  advertised  for? 

A. — They  were  not  advertised  for,  because  there  were  only  a  few  per- 
sons to  be  asked  about  it.  I  think^the  money  was  well  saved  for  adver- 
tising where  there  were  only  about  a  half  a  dozen  parties  to  ask,  in  all, 
here  and  in  San  Francisco. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  KBHOE. 

Mr.  Pardee — Did  you  roof  this  building? 

Answer — I  did  not  roof  the  building;  I  merely  put  the  copper  on  the 
dome. 

Question — You  are  not  the  man  who  put  in  the  gasfittings? 

A. — No,  sir. 

t^. — Where  is  your  place  of  residence? 

A. — Eighteen  Sutter  street,  8an  Francisco,  just  below  Montgomery. 

Q. — -What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Metal  roofer. 

Q — Now,  will  you  go  on  and.  give  your  testimony  without  further 
interrogations  concerning  your  identification  with  this  building;  how 
you  became  identified  with  it;  how  you  obtained  your  contract,  etc.? 

A. — I  think  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Q. — -About  what  month  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy? 

A. — I  cannot  recollect. 

Q. — -Well,  about  what  month? 

A. — Along  about  May,  or  June,  or  July;  somewhere  about  there. 

Mr.^Kenitzer — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  you  mean? 

A. — I  mean  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy;  Mr.  Kenitzer  sent  for  me, 
and  I  went  to  his  office;  he  showed  me  a  letter  that  Bennett  had  sent 
to  San  Francisco  to  send  up  five  men  to  assist  Mr.  Laufgkotter  to  put  in 
some  gutters;  to  take  out  the  lead  gutters  and  put  in  copper;  I  told  Mr. 
Kenitzer  I  would  not  come  up  myself,  or  send  a  man,  short  of  five  dollars 
a  da}',  which  I  received  in  San  Francisco  Jbr  my  men.  He  sent  word 
up  and  got  an  answei-,  I  suppose,  to  send  up  five  men,  and  come  myself; 
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that  my  wages  t'ov  my  own  services  would  be  five  dollars  a  day,  and 
they  would  pay  me  five  dollars  a  day  for  m}'  men,  with  expenses  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  and  back.  1  came  here  and  helped  Mr. 
Laufgkotter,  who  is  here  now,  take  out  those  lead  gutters  and  put  in  my 
copper;  I  got  through,  received  my  ]}ixy,  and  went  home.  Then  they 
were  about  to  cover  the  dome  with  copper;  I  asked  Mr.  Kenitzer,  when 
I  came  down,  about  covering  the  dome  with  copper;  I  told  him  I  would 
be  willing  to  go  on  the  same  conditions  I  went  on  the  first  work;  that 
ran  along  for  several  months;  finally,  Kenitzer  told  me  to  come  up  and 
bring,  I  think,  three  men — -two  or  three — and  I  came.  He  introduced 
me  to  Dr.  Nichols.  The  wages  were  to  be  the  same  as  I  had  while  help- 
ing Laufgkotter,  which  was  five  dollars  a  day  for  myself,  and  five  dollars 
a  day  paid  me  for  my  men;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it;  I  came  here  and 
did  the  work  as  far  as  I  knew  how^,  and  paid  my  men;  that  is  the  whole 
thing;  if  I  was  to  sit  and  talk  a  month,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

3fr.  Pardee — How  long  were  you  employed;  about  how  many  months 
and  days? 

A.— The  last  time? 

Q. — No;  the  whole  time. 

A.— The  first  time? 

Q. — No;  the  whole  of  your  engagement. 

A. — About  six  or  seven  months,  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  have  with  j-ou  that  were  emploj'ed  by 
the  State? 

A. — -I  don't  know  that  tbe  State  em})loyed  anybody  but  me;  I  employed 
the  men;  I  never  heard  that  the  State  employed  the  men. 

Q. — The  State  paid  them,  didn't  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  the  State  paid  me  and  I  paid  the  men. 

Q. — How  many  did  you  have? 

A. — Sometimes  I  had  four,  and  ran  up  as  high  as  twenty  or  twentj""- 
four  sometimes,  according  as  I  wanted  the  men  to  do  work.  The  latter 
part  of  it  they  were  in  a  hurry  for  fear  of  rain,  and  I  had  to  put  on  a  few 
more  men,  so  as  to  get  the  building  covered  in  time;  they  were  afraid  of 
rain. 

Q. — Were  they  all  experienced  workmen? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  they  knew  what  they  were  doing;  they  knew  what  thej' 
were  doing,  every  one  of  them. 

Q. — Were  any  of  them  what  in  your  trade  would  be  called  helpers? 

A.— Sir? 

Q. — Were  the}''  any  of  them  apprentices,  or  what  your  trade  would 
call  helpers? 

A. — 1  (lid  not  have  any  apprentices. 

Q. — You  did  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  never  had  one  in  my  life.  I  just  hire  a  man,  and  pay  him 
off  and  let  him  go  if  he  does  not  suit. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  your  men  all  five  dollars  a  day? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  of  them  did  you  pay  five  dollars  a  day? 

A. — None;  I  did  not  pay  them  five  dollars  a  day;  I  did  not  pay  them 
live  dollars  a  day  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  how  much  you  did  pa}'  them  a  day? 

A. — I  paid  some  four  dollars;  some  three;  and  a  half  ami  throe,  and 
some  two  and  a  half. 

Q. — Did  you  get  five  dollars  a  day  for  those  that  you  i)aid  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents? 


A.— I  did. 

Q. — That  was  pretty  good  profit,  was  it  not? 
■  A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  many  did  you  have  at  a  time  that  you  paid  only  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  and  received  five  dollars  for? 
A. — I  think  either  three  or  four  sometimes. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  the  State  paid  you  for  the  entire  work 
that  you  did  here  with  your  men? 
A. — I  never  figured. 
Q. — Not  exactly? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  never  figured. 
Q. — Did  you  keep  any  account  of  it? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  man  in  your  employ  by  the  name  of  Meyer? 
A.— I  did. 

Q. — What  did  you  pay  him  a  day? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.     Meyer?     Yes,  that  was  the  only 
one  I  had  of  that  name.     I  paid  him  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Q. — Did  you  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nolan? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  pay  him  a  day? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.     I  will  give  you  the  names  [showing 
a  memorandum  book.] 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Havey? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  j'ou  pay  him  a  da}'? 
A. — Three  dollars. 

Q. — You  have  it  here  that  you  paid  him  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a 
day  [examining  the  memorandum  book]  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  I  paid  this  in  gold,  not  in  warrants.    I  paid  ail  my  men 
in  gold;  and  I  did  not  wait  until  the  twenty-sixth   either.     I  paid  them 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  generally  paid  them  in  advance. 
Q. — Were  the  warrants  at  a  discount? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     Eighty  and  eighty-one  cents,  I  think  I  got  for  them, 
and  I  paid  my  men  in  gold. 

Mr.  Delaney — What  did  you  say  you  paid  Nolan? 
A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — You  have  \i  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  here. 
How  much  did  you  pay  J.  Pcrrj-man? 

A. — I  paid  him  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q. — It  is  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  in  your  book. 
I  suppose  that  increase  is  for  the  discount? 

A. — I  have  a  contract  with  them  all  in  writing.     You  can  see  it  there. 
Q. — Do  you  remember  what  you  jjaid  McGrath? 
A. — I  think  I  paid  him  four  dollars.     Is  that  right? 
Q, — Yes,  sir.     Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  Brady? 
A. — I  think  I  paid  him  four  dollars. 

Q. — It  is  tM'o  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  here. 
A. — I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake.  Yes;  it  is  four  dollars. 
Q. — James  Gannon? 

A.— I  paid  him  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Q. — James  liamage? 

A. — I  think  I  paid  him  three  dollars.     I  am  not  certain.      I  think   I 
paid  him  three  dollars. 
Q. — William  Kennedy? 
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A. — I  think  you  will  find  him  marked  there.  Let  me  see;  there  were 
80  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  remember.  I  think  it  was  four  dollars 
I  paid  him.  I  am  not  certain  what  I  did  pay  him.  No!  I  paid  him 
three  dollars.     That  is  right.     I  thought  it  was  four. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  Knowles? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  paid  him  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — And  Ferguson? 

A. — I  think  it  was  four  dollars. 

Q. — James  Hoey? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q.— Tuttle? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q.— Halsted? 

A. — The  same. 

Q.— Mi  liner? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q. — Joseph  C.  Carter? 

A. — I  think  it  was  four  dollars.  I  am  not  certain.  It  was  four  dol- 
lars or  three  dollars.     It  is  put  down  in  the  book. 

Q.— John  M.  Mace? 

A. — I  think  four  dollars.     Four  or  three  dollars. 

Q. — Daniel  Sullivan? 

A. — Four  dollai'S. 

Q._Willock? 

A. — Fou.r  dollars. 

Q.— John  F.  Moore? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q.— Neil  Gayh? 

A. — Four  dollai'S. 

Q.— Allen? 

A. — I  am  not  certain.     I  paid  him  three  dollars  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  Pardee — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Delaney — P.  Morrissey? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — George? 

A. — I  think  I  paid  him  three  dollars.     I  am  not  certain. 

Q. — Thomas  Hanna? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  I  think. 

Q.— Philip  Sitz? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q. — That  is  the  full  list,  is  it  not? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pardee — You  had  a  pretty  good  job? 

A. — I  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  made  more  than  the  Architect?     [Merriment.] 

A. — Well,  probably  I  would  have  done  just  about  as  well  if  I  had 
staid  at  home.  I  had  to  furnish  tools,  you  understand.  When  I  pay 
men  four  dollars  I  make  a  dollar  on  them;  when  I  pay  them  three  dol- 
lars, I  make  two. 

Q. — I  suppose  it  is  customary  on  private  jobs  to  make  all  the  way 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar,  is  it  not? 

A. — From  a  dollar.  A  dollar  is  what  we  calculate  to  make;  a  dollar  •" 
day.  ^    - 

Q. — You  paid  each  man  four  dollars  and  charged  five?       -  -^ 
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A. — Yes,  sir.  Or  hire  men  for  three  and  charge  the  sain*  pi'ice.  That 
is  the  standing  wages;  five  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — Where  yon  furnish  men  and  tools? 

A. — Soldering  irons,  tools,  and  everythmg  necessary  to  have;  if  you 
employed  me  to  repair  your  roof  I  should  charge  j'ou  five  dollars  for 
each  man;  I  was  paying  in  gold,  and  then  I  paid  on  the  second  of  every 
month,  according  to  ray  contract  with  the  men,  but  did  not  get  my  pay 
until  later;  when  not  paid  on  the  twenty-sixth  I  did  not  get  my  piay 
until  the  tenth  of  next  mouth,  and  then  I  had  to  take  scrip. 

Q. — You  were  out  the  discount? 

A. — I  was  out  the  discount  and  waiting  for  the  money. 

Q. — But  that  was  waiting  only  a  few  days? 

A. — Well,  men  when  employed  here  would  want  their  money  ten  or 
twenty  days  in  advance. 

Q. — A  man  who  has  it  would  just  as  soon  pay  it  twenty  days  in 
advance  as  any  time,  would  he  not? 

A. —  Well,  3'es,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  know  how  much  you  did  receive  in  all? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  never  figured  it  up. 

Q. — It  is  set  down  in  the  books  at  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars;  j'ou  did  the  roofing? 

A. — Only  the  dome  portion;  I  got  the  copper  ready  and  covered  the 
'dome;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  roof  at  all,  only  assisting 
Laufgkotter  the  year  previous  to  put  in  those  gutters. 

Q. — A  man  always  considers  his  own  work  good;  but  do  you  consider 
the  roofing  of  the  dome  a  first  class  job? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  iron  ribs  that  were  used  will  be  lasting? 

A. — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  roof;  that  is  not  on  the  dome. 

The  witness  here  described  the  method  of  roofing  the  dome. 

Mr.  Baird — I  understand  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Cummings,  that  there 
were  iron  nails  used  in  that? 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Cummings  would  have  to  take  the  i-oof  up,  or  any  per- 
son else,  to  find  out  how  it  was  put  on;  I  know  that. 

Q. — Does  that  fit  all  around  the  dome  so  that  water  cannot  get  in  it? 

A. — Y'es,  sir;  say  there  is  a  rib;  one  that  runs  up;  then  that  is  formed 
here  in  a  scroll  and  twists  one  way  the  same  as  the  other;  it  then  turns 
up  here  and  is  fastened  with  a  cleat  in  that  manner,  [describing];  I  think 
they  are  about  a  foot  ajiart^  I  went  up  to-day  and  got  some  of  the  nails  I 
nailed  it  with ;  if  they  call  them  iron  I  say  thej-  are  pretty  good  iron  nails; 
I  bought  them  for  copper;  I  do  not  think  I  would  take  iron  nails  from 
Huntington  &  Hopkins,  or  an3'  one  else,  for  copper;  there  are  two  nails 
in  each  one  of  these  cleats,  and  they  are  copper,  too;  there  is  not  an 
iron  nail  in  it. 

Mr.  Delaneij — When  did  you  commence  to  work  on  the  dome? 

A. — I  think  some  time  in  May. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  days  j'ou  worked  in  May? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  day.s  you  worked  in  the  month  of  June? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  woi'k  on  the  building  twenty-six  daj^s  in  the  month  of 
June? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — Did  you  work  twenty-six  days  in  the  month  of  July? 

A.— All  but  the  fourth  of  July,  and  I  think  pay  was  allowed  for  the 


men  for  the  foui'th  of  July;  they  did  not  get  any  pay  for  that  day,  but 
I  think  I  did. 

Q. — How  many  days  did  you  vrork  in  the  month  of  August? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — Did  you  charge  twenty-seven  days  in  August? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  charged  everj-  working  day  there  was  in  it. 

Q. — Did  you  charge  an}'  time  you  wei'e  not  there? 

A. — No,  sir;  that  I  was  not  there;  ai'e  you  talking  about  myself? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  was  sick  a  few  days,  and  went  down  to  San  Francisco  and 
returned;  I  got  my  j^ay  for  that. 

Q. — You  chai-ged  for  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Ami  it  was  allowed? 

A. — It  was  allowed. 

Q. — AYhen  was  that;  in  the  month  of  August? 

A. — I  have  forgotten ;  either  August  or  September. 

Q. — AYas  that  the  only  time  you  were  away  from  here  from  the  time 
you  commenced  until  you  completed  the  job? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  would  go  down  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  come 
back  Mondaj'  morning. 

Q. — How  many  days  did  3'ou  work  in  the  month  of  September? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  have  forgotten. 

Q. — Did  you  work  all  that  month? 

A. — I  think  1  did;   I  am  not  certain. 

Q. — Did  you  go  to  San  Francisco  dui'ing  that  month? 

A. — In  September?    I  might. 

Q. — You  think  you  did,  do  you  not? 

A. — I  should  not  wonder. 

Q. — How  many  days  did  you  work  in  the  month  of  October? 

A. — I  think  I  worked  a  full  month. 

Q. — How  many  days  in  the  month  of  November? 

A. — I  did  not  work  all  that  month;  that  month  was  not  a  full  month; 
I  have  the  November  and  October  books;  the  other  book  I  have  not  got; 
I  have  lost  it;  I  can  tell  you  about  the  November  month;  thirteen  days 
I  think. 

Q. — What  do  your  books  show  that  you  worked  in  the  previous 
month — October? 

A. — Twenty-six  days,  I  think. 

Q. — You  commenced  working  in  the  month  of  May?  Is  it  May  or 
April?     The  way  they  have  kept  the  books  I  cannot  tell. 

A. — I  commenced  in   May. 

Q. — You  worked  nine  daj'-s  and  a  half  during  that  month,  and  quit 
work  in  the  month  of  November,  probably  about  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth, charging  thirteen  days  for  that  mouth? 

A. — It  is  in  the  book,  I  suppose. 

Q. — How  many  da3-3  did  you  lose  during  that  time? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  wore  not  hero  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  time? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  not? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — With  whom  did  you  make  an  agreement  by  which  you  were 
allowed  to  charge  the  State  one  price  and  pay  the  men  another? 
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A. — The  agreement  was  from  the  previous  je&r. 

Q. — I  ask  you  the  question:  With  whom  did  3'ou  make  this  agree- 
ment, the  agreement  under  which  you  did  this  work?  Not  when  it 
was  made,  but  with  whom  it  was  made? 

A. — I  cannot  come  right  down  to  the  point  who  it  was  made  with. 

Q. — Did  you  make  an  agreement  at  all  to  do  work  for  the  State? 

A. — Whether  it  was  with  Bennett  I  won't  say,  or  Dr.  Nichols,  or  who 
it  was.  I  cannot  recollect  exactly.  But  I  was  to  get  five  dollars  a  day 
for  the  men,  and  five  dollars  a  day  for  myself 

Q. — Did  you  understand  at  the  time  you  made  the  contract  that  you 
were  to  pay  those  men  just  whatever  you  pleased — whatever  you  could 
get  them  for? 

A. — They  did  not  ask  me  the  question.  If  they  had,  I  should  not 
have  taken  the  job. 

Q. — Could  the  State  have  hired  men  up  here  at  four  dollars  a  day,  or 
at  the  same  rates  j^ou  paid  them? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  they  could  do. 

Q, — Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the  State  could? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — How  did  you  get  pay  from  the  State  for  the  labor  of  these  men? 

A. — In  warrants. 

Q. — What  was  the  manner  of  paying;  in  which  the  payments  were 
made?  Commence  right  at  the  start,  from  the  time  you  gave  in  the 
time  until  you  got  your  money? 

A. — The  manner  in  which  I  was  paid?  There  were  so  many  days' 
work,  and  so  many  warrants  were  issued.  1  received  them  and  signed 
for  them. 

Q. — Who  were  those  warrants  issued  to? 

A. — Issued  to  the  different  parties.  In  the  name  of  the  j^arties  who 
were  at  work  for  me,  in  some  cases. 

Q. — In  the  commencement? 

A. — I  think  they  were  issued  to  me  separately;  at  the  commencement, 
the  first  work  that  I  did  was  with  one  man;  that  was  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy. 

Q. — To  whom  did  you  return  the  time  of  these  men? 

A. — To  Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — Did  the  men  receive  credit,  or  did  you  receive  credit  in  the  bulk 
for  the  whole  time  handed  in?  Each  individual  who  did  the  labor 
received  credit  for  the  labor  he  did,  did  he  not? 

A. — I  suppose  he  did. 

Q. — You  do  not  know? 

A. — Mr.  Beverage  took  the  time  every  night, 

Q. — When  these  warrants  were  drawn,  from  whom  did  you  receive 
them? 

A. — From  Mr.  Beverage,  in  the  office. 

Q. — Were  they  drawn  in  the  names  of  the  men  who  performed  the 
labor? 

A. — Some  portion  of  them. 

Q. — I  am  asking  you  for  all  the  time  excejjt  the  months  of  August 
and  September;  all  the  balance  of  the  time. 

A. — In  the  names. 

Q._Of  the  men? 

A. — Yes;  of  the  men. 

Q. — What  authority  had  you  to  draw  those  warrants,  or  the  money 
Oil  them;  what  right  had  you  to  draw  the  warrants  of  the  men? 
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A. — By  contract  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  borrowed  money  due 
me  from  another  portion. 

Q. — Tlie  contract  was  what  authority? 

A. — The  authority  was  this:  they  were  working  for  me,  and  I  paid 
them  in  advance. 

Q. — But  that  does  not  make  any  difference  so  far  as  the  legality  of 
the  thing  is  concerned.  I  want  to  know  what  authority  you  had  to 
draw  the  warrant  of  Adolph  Meyer,  for  instance? 

31r.  Bockius — Did  they  indorse  them  over  to  you,  or  give  you  a  power 
of  attorney,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

A. — I  will  state  it  in  half  a  minute.     [Showing  a  memorandum  book.] 

Mr.  Delaney — What  power  did  you  have? 

A. — Eead  that. 

Q. — No;  I  will  ask  the  question  over  again. 

Mr.  Pardee — Hold  on;  let  the  power  of  attorney  be  read. 

The  power  of  attorney  was  read  as  follows: 

Sacramento,  September  2d,  1871. 

"  I  hereby  agree  to  work  for  John  Kehoe  on  the  State  Capitol  building 
as  long  as  he  requires  mj'  services,  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
day,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  month.  And  I  hereby  authorize  John 
Kehoe  to  draw  all  warrants  for  my  wages,  and  indorse  the  same  for  me, 
and  draw  the  money  thereon,  or  sell  the  same. 

A.  L.  MEYEK." 

Mr.  Delaney — Now,  I  will  ask  you  what  authority  j'ou  had  to  draw 
Adolph  Meyer's  warrant  for  the  month  of  May? 

A. — I  drew  his  warrants;  I  took  them  up  to  him  at  the  shop,  and  he 
indorsed  them;  I  gave  him  his  pay  and  took  his  receipt,  and  went  and 
sold  them;  that  is  what  authority  I  had;  what  I  had  from  every  man; 
when  I  drew  for  a  man  he  signed  them;  I  took  his  receipt  and  did  as  I 
had  a  mind  to  with  them 

Q. — Did  Adolph  Meyer  indorse  the  warrant  drawn  in  his  favor  for 
nine  and  half  days'  work  done  in  the  month  of  Maj^? 

A. — I  think  he  did;  1  am  not  certain. 

Q. — You  are  not  certain? 

A. — I  think  he  did;  they  generally  all  did. 

Q.— What? 

A. — I  say  they  all  generally  signed  them,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q. — Did  John  Millner  indorse  his  warrant  for  the  same  month? 

A. — I  think  he  did. 

Q. — But  you  don't  know? 

A. — I  have  his  power  of  attorney. 

(l — But  that  power  of  attorney  is  dated  in  September? 

A. — Dated  in  September. 

Q. — Four  months  after  this  was  drawn.  You  are  not  certain  ho  did 
not  sign  it? 

A. — I  am  not  certain. 

Q. — Did  M.  Nolan  indorse  the  warrant  that  was  tlrawn  in  his  favor? 

A. — I  think  they  ail  did. 

Q. — Thomas  Hoej'? 

A. — Every  one  of  them  that  was  tiiere,  I  think,  signed. 

8t 
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Q. — This  man's  name  I  have  down  as  Hoey  should  be  Havey,  should 
it  not? 

A. — It  may  be;  I  had  two  Hoeys  and  one  Havey. 

Q. — Didn't  you  indorse  those  warrants  yourself?  Didn't  you  put  those 
men's  names  on  those  warrants  yourself? 

A. — I  might. 

Q. — And  without  their  authority;  without  a  power  of  attorney? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — You  think  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — But  you  don't  know? 

A. — I  generally  paid  them  before  I  received  my  warrants. 

Q. — That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  did  you  take  your  men's 
wai-rants,  indorse  them,  and  draw  the  money  on  them?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  get  at. 

A. — I  might.  They  were  to  work  for  me,  and  I  paid  them  in  advance. 
It  is  the  same  as  though  I  was  working  for  a  man  in  San  Francisco.  I 
paid  my  men,  and  when  I  took  the  bill  up  to  him,  it  is  not  for  him  to  ask 
if  the  men  received  their  wages. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  that.  The  witness  was 
acting  as  their  power  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Belaney—Bnt  the  power  is  dated  in  September. 

Witness — Those  men  came  from  San  Francisco  with  me. 

Mr.  Delaney in  the  month  of  June  worked  twenty-six  days, 

according  to  this  record.     Did  you  draw  the  money  on  his  warrant  for 
that  month? 

A. — I  drew  the  money  on  all  the  warrants. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  his  warrant  for  that  month? 

A.— I  think  I  did. 

Q. — But  you  don't  know? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  j^ou  have  a  power  of  attorney  to  indorse  his  warrant  at  that 
time? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  had. 

Q, — You  never  had  a  power  of  attorney  before  this  one? 

A. — Before  this  one. 

Q. — How  is  it  with  Nolan?  Did  j'ou  have  a  power  of  attorney  from 
him  in  that  month? 

A. — I  told  you  that  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they  all  signed  their  war- 
rants. Until  such  time  as  I  had  them  sign  that  power  of  attorney,  all 
signed  them,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  William  Kennedy  ever  sign  a  warrant? 

A.— He  did. 

Q. — Did  he  sign  the  warrant  drawn  in  his  favor  for  labor  done  in  the 
month  of  June? 

A. — In  June?     I  don't  know  whether  he  worked  a  full  month  or  not. 

Q. — He  worked  twenty-one  days. 

A. — Then  1  paid  him  and  he  went  below.  I  paid  him  in  full  and  took 
his  receipt;  and  when  the  warrant  was  due,  I  took  it  and  sold  it. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  it  befoi'e  selling  it;  put  his  name  on  the  back  of 
it? 

A. — I  think  I  did. 

Q. — You  know  you  did,  do  you  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  swear  positively. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  whether  you  had  a  power  of  attorney  from  him  to 
do  it? 

A. — No  more  than  I  paid  hira  his  wages  and  took  his  warrant. 

Q. — Well,  that  was  no  power  of  attorney? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  power  of  attorney  or  not. 

Mr.  Pardee — -It  was  a  power  of  attorney  by  understanding. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  M.  W.  Shea? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  draw  the  money  on  a  warrant  in  his  favor  for  labor  done 
b}"  him  in  the  mouth  of  July? 

A. — I  received  all  his  warrants  and  sold  them. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  the  warrant  drawn  in  favor  of  M.  W.  Shea  for 
the  month  of  Jxily,  putting  his  name  on  the  back  of  it? 

A. — I  am  not  certain  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  you  to  do  it? 

A. — I  had,  I  think. 

Mr.  Baird — Did  it  requii'e  a  power  of  attorney  in  the  Controller's 
office  to  sign  a  warrant  for  any  of  the  men  working  for  you?  Did  the 
Controller  require  it  of  you? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  that  a  common  way  of  doing  business? 

A. — Here  is  Shea's  receipt;  it  is  dated  the  twenty-sixth  of  July;  that 
\n  the  day  1  paid  him  in  full;  there  is  his  receipt. 

Mr.  Bocklua — Here  is  a  power  of  attorney  that  was  drawn  uji  and 
signed  in  September,  after  the  time  when  the  witness  received  these 
warrants  and  drew  the  money  on  them.  A  man  must  certainly  have 
acknowledged  by  that  power  of  attorney,  or  conceded  the  right,  that 
the  witness  had  to  receive  his  warrants  before  that.  I  think  by  that 
acknowledgment  the  men  have  conceded  that,  although  I  do  not  approve 
of  that  way  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  state  distinctly  that  the  indorsement  on  warrants  has 
been  forged  time  and  again,  and  men  have  been  defrauded.  I  claim  that 
men  have  been  coerced,  through  circumstances,  to  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  witness,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  at  these 
low  rates.  I  propose,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me,  to  prove  these 
facts. 

Mr.  Pardee — Ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Delaney — With  regard  to  M.  W.  Shea,  did  you  have  a  power 
of  attorney  to  indorse  his  warrant  for  the  month  of  July? 

A. — That  gave  me  his  power  of  attorney  [showing  receipt];  I  paid 
him  in  full;  there  is  his  signature;  there  is  his-  signatui'e  for  the  July 
month. 

Mr.  Baird — Suppose  he  did  these  men  a  wrong;  suppose  he  paid  them 
nothing,  they  should  have  sued  him. 

J/r.  Delaney — Do  you  know?    . 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  power  of  attorney  from  him? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  paid  him,  and  took  bis  receipt. 

(^. — And  drew  his  warrant? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

^l. — Indorsed  it?  . 

A.— 1  think  I  did. 

(^».— And  sold  it? 

A. — And  sold  it. 

(^. — Now,  with  regard  to  M.  W.  Shea,  did  he,  before  _)ou   had  drawn 
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and  disposed  of  that  warrant,  demand  that  warrant  from  Mr.  Beverage, 
who  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  it  to  him; 
do  you  know  that  fact? 

A. — No,  sir; 

Q.— You  do  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  and  he  didn't  do  it  either. 

Q. — When  did  you  dispose  of  that  warrant? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  have  forgotten  the  date;  shoi'tly  after  that 
receipt;  I  paid  him  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  and  received  the  war- 
rant I  sujjpose  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  August. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  Shea  quit  work  for  you? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  he  quit  work  in  the  month  of  August? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  demanded  full  payment  for  the  time  he 
had  worked  in  the  month  of  August,  and  that  not  receiving  it,  he  quit 
work? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  is  no  such  thing. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  that  he  afterwards  sued  you? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — And  got  judgment  against  you? 

A. — Judgment?  No,  sir;  he  sued  me  and  I  beat  him;  it  was  carried  in 
Court  and  he  swore  that  he  never  signed  this  receipt,  that  he  signed  in 
a  book  like  that;  but  there  is  his  signature;  the  Judge  took  a  pen  and 
asked  him  to  write  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  showed  me 
this;  he  thought  he  did  write  it,  and  that  this  was  a  receipt  for  the 
money. 

Q. — What  money? 

A. — The  money  for  that  month. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  that  money  was  drawn  for? 

A. — How  much  is  that?  What  I  paid  him?  So  much  added  for  so 
many  days;  men  agreed  to  work  for  me  and  I  paid  them  according  to 
agreement. 

Q. — Did  Shea  agree  to  work  for  you  at  three  dollars  a  day? 

A.— He  did. 

Q._When? 

A. — When  he  first  went  to  work  there. 

Q. — How  much  were  the  warrants  drawn  for? 

A. — They  were  drawn  for  the  number  of  days  he  worked  at  the  rate 
of  five  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — That  would  be  one  hundred  and  twentj^-tive  doUai's.  Do  you  call 
this  receipt  for  seventy-five  dollars  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  you 
to  draw  a  warrant  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  dispose 
of  it? 

A. — At  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day  I  think  it  is. 

Q. — Is  that  a  power  of  attornej'^  authorizing  you  to  draw  a  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollar  warrant  drawn  in  the  name  of  another  per- 
son; do  you  call  that  a  power  of  attorney? 

A- — 1  don't  know  what  you  may  call  it. 

Q. — Do  you  call  it  a  power  of  attorney? 

No  response. 

Q. — Now  in  the  mouth  of  August  why  did  you  send  in  the  time  of  the 
men  in  bulk  in  j'our  own  name  and  not  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
had  done  it  before? 

A.— What? 
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Q. — Why  did  you  present  a  bill  for  the  whole  amount  due  to  the  men 
in  that  month;  why  did  you  present  one  bill  for  all  the  labor  furnished 
by  these  men? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  ever  presented  any  bill  for  August. 

Q. — Did  you  for  September  ? 

Q. — I  think  I  did  for  October  and  November. 

Q. — And  in  September  ? 

A.— I  think  I  did. 

Q. — Why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why  did  not  you  make  out  the  time  of  the 
men  in  the  usual  wa}'  in  which  you  had  been  doing  it  up  to  that  period, 
and  so  hand  it  in  ? 

Q. — I  don't  understand  you.  The  time  was  kept  from  the  day  I  com- 
menced until  the  day  I  left,  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — There  is  a  bill  on  file  in  the  office  below  calling  for  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars,  for  nine  gangs  of  men  furnished 
by  you,  drawn  in  your  favor  and  ordered  paid,  and  the  warrant  for  it 
drawn  in  your  favor  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;    exactly. 

Q. — Why  did  you  present  that  in  that  way  ? 

A. — I  never  did. 

Q. — Why  did  you  present  a  bill  of  that  kind  ? 

A. — I  never  presented  a  bill  of  that  kind. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  that  bill  '! 

A. — I  drew  the  warrant. 

Q. — Who  presented  that  bill  ? 

A. — Nobody  I  know.     I  took  it  all  in  one  warrant,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  at  whose  dictation  or  request  that  warrant  was 
drawn  or  bill  rendered  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  October  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Board  of  State  Capitol  Commissioners  directing  that  in 
future  such  bills  should  not  be  2>re8ented  ? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Were  your  men  rated  in  the  month  of  October  ? 

A. — They  were,  I  think,     i  am  not  certain. 

Q.— Who  did  it  ? 

A. — That  is,  the  wages  ? 

Q. — Certainly,  the  wages. 

A. — I  think  Dr.  Nichols  told  me  to  do  that.  Didn't  you,  Doctor  ? 
[To  Dr.  Nichols.]     Someboily  did. 

Mr.  Nichols — Don't  you  recollect  it  was  suggested  to  you,  after 
there  had  been  some  talk  about  it,  that  3'ou  should  put  in  the  actual 
wages  paid  monthly  to  the  men  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  that  some  men  might  have  less  than  otiiers  ;  tliat  I  had 
tetter  put  it  in  that  way,  so  there  would  be  no  catch  ;  so  I  put  in  the 
iiame  of  each  man  and  tiie  amount. 

*}. — The  name  of  each  man,  the  amount,  and  the  time,  as  shown  on 
the  books  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  then  1  put  in  a  separate  bill;  I  said  it  was  not  right 
to  have  me  working  here  for  nothing;  and  they  allowed  me  for  the  use 
of  my  tools;  you  will  find  a  wai-rant  of  that  kind  for  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars and  odd,  for  the  balance  of  the  conti'act. 

(I. — What  is  that  seven  hundred  dollars  and  odd  for  ? 

A. — For  the  use  of  my  tools  for  those  two  months;  and  the  percent- 
age;  where  the  men  were  paid  two  and  a  half  or  five  dollars,  as  the  case 
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might  be,  I  paid  them  in  goki  and  the  State  paid  me  in  paper  ;  and  then 
I  paid  them  a  month  ahead,  nearlj' ;  that  is  how  that  came. 

Mr.  Delaney—V^h&i  were  your  tools  worth  that  you  had  here? 

A. — I  never  figured  on  them. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  wish  you  would  state  that  matter  of  allowance  cor- 
rectly; that  that  allowance  was  for  the  use  of , your  tools  and  the  dis- 
count on  the  warrants. 

A. — That  is  what  it  was  for;  the  use  "of  the  tools  and  the  discount  on 
the  warrants. 

Mr.  Delaney—V^hiit  was  the  approximate  value  of  the  tools  you 
furnished  the  State  to  do  this  job  ? 

A. — I  could  not  state. 

Q. — Were  they  worth  twenty-five  dollars? 

A. — They  ought  to  be. 

Q. — Were  they  worth  five  hundred  dollars? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Three  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Four  hundred  dollars? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pardee — Three  hundred  dollars? 

A. — Well  it  might  have  been  more;  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many  tools; 
the  men  would  lose  hammers  and  shears;  1  suppose  it  cost  me  fifty 
dollars  for  snipping  shears  lost,  where  they  would  lose  them  by  the 
boys  coming  in  and  taking  them. 

Mr.  Uelnney — You  saj-  that  that  last  warrant  drawn,  for  seven 
hundred  dollars  and  odd,  was  purely  to  j^ay  for  the  use  of  the  tools  and 
the  discount? 

A. — I  supposed  it  was. 

Q. — You  say  jon  paid  A.  Meyer  three  dollars  and  fiftv  cents? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — And  during  that  very  month  3'ou  were  paid  foui-  dollars  in  scrip. 
Was  not  that  allowing  you  the  discount? 

A. — I  don't  know  how  much  it  was. 

Q. — But  it  is  a  fact  that  you  paid  him  three  dollars  and  fifty  cenLs 
and  received  four  dollars  in  scrip  for  him? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q. — But  it  is  a  fact.     You  paid  M.  ±v'olan  how  much? 

A. — Two  dollars  aud  fifty  cents. 

Q. — You  have  it  here  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 
Here  we  find  the  discount  has  been  added  (thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents),  making  it  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  Who 
rated  the  men;  who  set  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  marked  down  here  for 
the  month  of  October,  the  time  that  j-ou  were  requested  to  return  to 
the  Commissioners  the  exact  amount  of  wages  per  day  to  the  man? 

A. — I  was  asked  to  give  a  list  of  the  wages  I  jjaid  each  man;  I* did  so; 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it;  I  was  asked  to  give  each  man's  name,  and 
the  amount  that  I  paid  him. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  this  list,  as  given  and  entered  in  the  book,  is 
correct? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  I  did  not  see  tiie  books. 

Q. — Have  you  a  oopj"  of  the  list  you  returned? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 
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Q. — Can  you  now  give  a  correct  list  of  how  much  you  paid  the  men? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baird — Did  you  keep  any  account  of  it  j'ourself,  of  the  amount 
you  gave  the  men;  the  amount  of  time  and  the  amount  of  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  is.  the  time  each  daj'? 

A. — It  was  given  in  every  night  to  Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — You  did  not  keep  it  after  that? 

A. — No,  sir;  Mr.  Beverage  kept  it;  and  the  warrants  were  received, 
and  the  men  were  paid,  and  I  sold  the  warrants. 

Mr.  Delaney — Who  gave  in  their  time? 

A. — I  gcneralij^  did. 

Q. — Who  gave  it  in  when  you  were  not  hei'e? 

A. gave  it  in  once  or  twice  when   I  was  not  here;  I  think  he 

did;  I  think  he  did  once. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  in  any  more  time  than  was  actually  worked  by 
the  men? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Did  you  give  any  more  time  than  when  actually  engaged  in  the 
job,  for  3'ourself  ? 

A. — I  gave  full  time,  I  think. 

Q. — Did  you  make  full  time;  did  you  make  the  time  that  you  returned 
yourself  ? 

A. — Occasionally  I  would  go  down  at  seven  o'clock  of  a  Saturday,  on 
a  sleeping  car,  and  then,  on  Monday  morning,  I  would  start  on  the  Val- 
lejo  train  and  get  here  at  eleven;  I  did  not  consider  that  once  a  month 
or  once  in  two  weeks  as  amounting  to  anything 

Q. — Who  was  this  man  Milluer;   who  was  he? 

A. — He  was  here  at  work. 

Q. — What  is  his  business? 

A. — He  is  a  roofer. 

Q. — Is  he  a  mechanic? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  a  good  one. 

Q. — What  is  he,  a  coppersmith? 

A. — Copper,  tin,  or  sheet  iron. 

Q. — Did  he  work  when  he  was  up  here? 

A.— He  did. 

Q. — Is  he  your  foreman? 

A. — He  is. 

Q. — And  bookkeeper? 

A. — Sometimes. 

Q. — What  work  did  he  do  when  he  was  up  here? 

A. — I  believe  he  worked  with  the  men. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  he  worked  with  the  men? 

A. — I  do,  for  he  laid  out  a  portion  of  the  work  with  mo  and  with  Mr. 
Kcnitzer,  too,  I  thinic. 

(I. — How  many  copj)er8mith8  did  you  have;  in  this  list  here  of  twenty- 
six  names,  how  many  were  ooppei'smiths?  I  will  call  the  names  over 
and  check  them  as  you  state. 

A. — There  were  coppersmiths  and  tinsmiths  together. 

(I. — Adolph  Meyer;   what  is  his  ])roper  business? 

A. — 1  suppose  copper  and  tinsmith. 

(^— M.  Nolan? 

A. — To  come  down  to  a  tine  point,  a  coppersmith  would  not  know 
anything  at  all   about  roofing;   it   is  not  necessary  for  a  man  tn  undei'- 
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stand  roofing  to  work  at  roofing;  a  man  working  in  a  tin  store  and 
doing  up  tin  work  knows  nothing  about  roofing  any  more  than  a  copper- 
smith ivl  out  making  a  tin  cup;  they  were  all  good  workmen. 

Q. — M.  JSlohm,  what  is  he? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  he  is;  he  is  a  workman,  I  know  that. 

Q  — A  mechanic? 

A. — I  suppose  he  is;  that  is  what  I  set  him  at. 

Q. — What  did  you  set  him  at? 

A. — At  raising  the  copper. 

Q. — Hoisting  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  hammering  it;  forming  the  ribs. 

Q. — Is  he  a  mechanic? 

A. — I  would  not  tvant  any  better  if  I  had  another  job. 

Mr.  Bockius — I  do  not  see  what  all  this  has  a  tendency  to  develop. 

Mr.  Caldwell — How  many  men  did  5'ou  have  at  work  during  this  time? 

A. — Sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Pardee — P'roni  four  to  twenty-two? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell — And  the  difference  between  what  the  State  paid  and  you 
received  was  about  two  dollars  a  day? 

A. — No,  sir,  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q. — A  dollar  and  a  half? 

A. — Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  propose  to  show  that  that  roof  cost  at  least  double 
what  it  ought  to  have  done. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Daniel  Suliivan? 

A.— I  do. 

Q. — Was  he  employed  by  you  on  this  building? 

A. — He  was. 

Q. — Do  3^ou  know  who  hired  him? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  require  of  him  before  setting  him  to  work  that  he  ghould 
sign  an  agreement  to  give  you  a  power  of  attorney  to  draw  his  warrants? 

A. — I  have  forgotten  whether  I  did  or  not.  He  was  hired  in  San 
Francisco  and  sent  up  here. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  propose  to  show  that  he  would  not  hire  good  men 
unless  they  would  give  him  a  power  of  attorney,  and  that  he  hired 
inferior  men. 

Witness — It  is  not  so.  I  advertised  for  men  in  San  Francisco,  and  Sul- 
livan was  sent  up  here. 

Q. — He  was  employed  down  there,  was  he  not? 

A. — He  was  employed  down  there.  The  wages  were  four  dollars  a 
day.  He  came  here,  and  I  paid  him  that.  When  he  got  through  I  paid 
him  and  let  him  go  about  his  business. 

Q. — Was  he  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  before  you  would  let 
him  go  to  work? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  asked  him  to. 

Mr.  Caldwell — Did  you  find  these  men  you  speak  of  in  San  Francisco? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — 1  have  the  statement  of  Sullivan  here, that  he  was  required 
to  sign  an  agreement;  that  he  made  application  for  work  in  consequence 
of  seeing  this  advertisement;  that  he  saw  the  Clerk  of  the  witness  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Clerk  told  him  how  much  he  would  give  him; 
that  they  agreed  on  the  price;  that  the  Clerk  said:  "You  have  to  sign 
a  power  of  attorney,  and  allow  Kehoe  to  draw  your  warrants;"  that  at 
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first  he  would  not  go  to  work,  but  found  out  after  a  week  or  ten  days 
that  he  could  not  do  better,  and  so  went  to  work. 

Witness — That  was  not  my  fault.  It  is  a  square  up  and  up  thing. 
Every  man  that  went  to  work  for  me,  did  so  under  agreement. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  want  to  ask  you  a  i'ew  questions:  Did  you  pay  any- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  for  the  securing  of  this  job  of  work  that  you 
did  on  the  State  Capitol';'' 

A. — ISTot  a  five  cent  piece.     That  is  sure. 

Q. — These  men  that  you  have  marked  here  upon  the  time  book:  did 
3^ou  charge  the  State  for  more  days'  labor  than  was  performed  by  your 
men? 

A. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

(4- — r>o  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not?     Answer  it  directly. 

A. — I  know  I  did  not  give  any  more  time  than  the  men  worked,  to 
Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — How  many  hours  constituted  a  day's  work? 

A. — Eight,  I  believe.     That  was  the  law  hei'e. 

Q. — Did  any  of  your  men  during  this  time  perform  more  than  eight 
hours'  labor,  and  get  more  for  it,  in  the  same  day? 

A. — jSTot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Did  you  yourself? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Work  twelve  hours  and  get  credit  for  a  day  and  a  half? 

A. — No,  sir. 

2Ir.  Delaney — "Were  there  any  tools  purchased  and  furnished  for  your 
department  and  charged  to  the  State  while  you  were  up  here? 

Mr.  Pardee — 1  will  ask  the  question  in  a  different  way.  Did  you  fur- 
nish all  of  the  tools  for  your  gang,  or  were  part  of  them  furnished  by 
the  State? 

A. — I  think  there  were  three  or  four  punches  that  probably  this  gen- 
tleman [pointing  to  Mr.  Day]  made  for  me  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  j)er- 
haps  worth  a  bit  apiece. 

Mr.  Day  [sotto  voce] — They  were  not  worth  ten  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Pardee — You  furnished  these  tools  entirely? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  profit  that  you  made  on  your  men 
while  on  this  Capitol? 

A. — I  never  figured  up. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  a  regular  set  of  books? 

A. — I  did  for  my  business  in  San  Fi'ancisco. 

Q. — You  did  not  when  here? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldivell — You  worked  about  how  many  men  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Pardee — From  four  to  twenty-six? 

Witness — I  do  not  think  I  had  as  many  as  twenty-six. 

Mr.  Baird — An  average  of  fifteen? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JBEBMIAH  DAY. 

Mr.  Bockius — "Will  you  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  tools? 

3fr.  Delaney — The  committee  wish  to  know  what  became  of  the  tools 
belonging  to  your  department? 

Answer — They  are  in  the  attic;  they  are  up  in  this  building;  they 
carried  them  up;  they  are  up  in  the  attic. 

Question — What  did  they  consist  of? 

A. — There  were  some  tongs;  there  were  not  many  tools  in  the  black- 
smith shop;  we  did  not  have  work  that  required  many  tools;  there 
ought  to  be  six  bellows  up  there,  and  anvils,  and  some  tongs,  and  a  very 
few  chisels,  hardly  any  forges  at  all;  in  point  of  fixct,  there  was  not 
anything  like  what  you  would  have  in  a  regular  blacksmith  shop;  we 
were  only  using  iron  for  the  stonecutter's  tools,  and  that  did  not  require 
many  tools;  they  are  all  up  there. 

Mr.  Bockius — Don't  the  blacksmith's  tools  belong  to  the  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  they  are  all  up  there? 

A. — I  suppose  so;  I  saw  them  in  the  blacksmith  shop  a  day  or  two 
before  it  was  torn  down;  when  they  were  tearing  it  down,  or  after 
tearing  it  down,  I  went  up  to  do  some  work  for  the  State  in  another 
blacksmith  shop;  they  were  never  my  tools  that  were  in  that  black- 
smith shop. 

Mr.  Delaney — How  do  you  know  they  were  carried  up  in  the  attic? 

A. — I  have  seen  them  up  there;  I  was  up  there  the  other  day,  and  a 
month  or  more  after  they  were  put  up  there,  I  suppose;  I  was  not  here 
when  they  were  carried  up;  1  did  not  see  anyone  carry  them  up;  but 
they  are  up  there,  for  I  saw  them. 

Q. — What  was  there  up  there  when  you  were  up? 

A. — Bellows,  anvils,  vices,  some  old  tongs,  and  an  old  forge;  I  did  not 
count  them  over. 

Q. — Did  you  have  hammers? 

A. — l'"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bockius — What  kind  of  hammers? 

A. — Any  kind;  you  must  remember  the  State  never  owned  :i  black- 
smith's hammer;  the  blacksmiths  own  them. 

Mr.  Delaney — The  blacksmiths  buy  them? 

A. — No,  sir,  they  make  them;  I  brought  my  hammer  here  from  home; 
*I  made  it  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
have  it  now;  I  broke  another  which  I  brought  here;  1  had  two;  in  all 
these  iron  shops,  in  all  these  forging  shops,  the  blacksmiths  own  them; 
and  it  is  ruleable  if  they  break  them,  for  them  to  mak'e  another  and  take 
it  away;  in  the  Navy  Yard  they  own  them  too;  they  used  to;  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  now;  they  did  when  I  was  working  there  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Bockius — Were  you  the  boss  blacksmith? 

A. — Yes;  I  had  charge  of  the  blacksmith  department. 

Q.— How  long? 

A. — It  will  be  four  years  the  twentieth  of  next  April. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  for  the  State  on  this  building? 

A. — Four  years  ago  the  twentieth  of  next  April. 

Q. — How  long  a  time  did  you  work  for  the  State? 

A. — I  worked  all  the  time. 

Q. — Four  years? 


A. — Four  years?  Yes,  sir,  except  while  the  work  was  suspended,  you 
know.     Of  course,  I  did  not  make  full  time. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  tools  while  you  were  in  this  shop  for  any 
other  department  ? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.— For  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  kind  of  tools  ? 

A. — I  made  chisels,  etc. 

Q. — A  great  many? 

A. — Oh,  no  ;  not  a  great  many. 

Q. — About  how  many? 

A. — I  am  not  sure;  I  could  not  tell;  I  made  some  tools  for  the 
bricklayers  and  some  for  the  carpenters  to  rip  up  boards,  and  cutting 
hinges,  and  one  thing  and  another;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many; 
I  kept  no  account. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  make   any  for  the  plumbers  and   gasfitters? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — How  many;  a  pretty  good  lot? 

A. — ^o,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  did;   I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q. — You  could  tell  by  the  steel  on  the  books? 

A. — Oh,  I  never  got  any  steel  at  all;  there  was  some  heavy  steel  got 
for^stone  hammers. 

Q. — Did  you  keej)  an  account  of  the  work  you  did? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  do  work  on  the  Governor's  Mansion? 

A. — I  did,  and  kept  an  account  of  that  for  a  time;  but  that  did  not 
amount  to  anything  at  all. 

Q. — Didn't  you  keep  account  of  it — of  the  time  you  were  doing  it? 

A. — There  was  but  very  little  done. 

Q. — But  did  you  keep  an  account  of  what  little  you  did  do? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  an  account  of  all  of  it? 

A. — There  was  but  little  done  on  it.  But  I  kept  account  of  all  I  did 
on  it. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  account  of  all  you  did? 

A. — I  did,  of  all  I  did  on  it,  and  the  time  the  men  were  working  on  it. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  me  yesterday,  night  before  last  rather,  that  you  did 
not? 

A.— That  I  did  not  what? 

Q. — That  you  did  not  keep  an  account  of  all  of  it? 

A. — Well,  tliere  were  a  few  pieces  that  I  did  not  call  anything  at  all; 
a  few  pieces.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  amount  to  fifty  pounds.  I 
didn't  know  when  they  started  the  building,  but  they  wore  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  more  iron  work  in  it  than  they  had.  And  thou  when 
they  began  to  put  on  tjicse  beams  on  the  brick  wall,  there  wcro  a  few 
dogs  made;  and  that  was  all. 

(I. — What  was  about  the  value  of  all  the  work  you  did  on  the  Execu- 
tive mansion? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars,  the  whole 
of  it. 

(^ — Wiiy  did  you  stop  keeping  an  account  of  the  work  you  did  for 
the  Executive  mansion? 

A. — Mr.  Bennett  told  me  it  was  not  worth  whilo  to  do  it;  that  there 
was  not  much  more  ix'oii  going  in. 
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Q. — Did  he  tell  yoti  not  to  keep  an  account? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  did  not.  Ho  said  it  was  hardly  worth  while;  that 
there  was  not  much  iron  work  going  in.  T  asked  him  one  daj^  if  there 
was  much  iron  work  going  in,  becau.se  I  would  like  to  get  work  to  keep 
my  men  ahead.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  olijoctious  to  their  working 
on  tlio  forging,  as  the  work  of  tlie  men  was  a  Hitie  slack  at  the  forge 
fii-e.  He  said  no;  but  there  was  iiaraiy  any  iuoro  iron  work  going  in.  I 
can  bring  you  a  little  book  I  had  showing  the  iron  Avork  going  in.  I 
said  1  would  keep  an  account  of  it,  but  he  said  it  was  not  worth  while, 
as  there  was  but  little  more  going  in. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  LAUFGKOTTEE. 

3Ir.  Bockius — When  did  you  take  those  gutters  out,  and  what  was  the 
cost  of  taking  the  gutters  out?     You  took  them  out,  did  you? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — When  did  you  take  them  out? 

A. — I  think  I  commenced  that  in  August;  the  latter  part  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Q. — How  many  days  were  you  at  it? 

A. — I  think  we  were  at  it  about  six  weeks;  may  be  a  few  days  more. 

Q. — Do  you  know  somewhere  about  the  cost  of  taking  those  gutters 
out? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  considerable  work  though, 
taking' them  out.  We  had  to  take  two  courses  of  fire  wall  down,  had  to 
take  out  a  block  of  wood  that  the  lead  was  fastened  to,  and  after  we  had 
the  lead  out  there  ^vas  a  cleat  nailed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gutter  each 
side.  We  had  to  take  them  out,  and  we  had  when  it  was  soldered  to  cut 
that  off.  The  copper  was  soldered  on  the  lead.  There  was  a  groove  in 
there,  and  it  Was  filled  up  level  with  the  surface  of  the  copper  and  the 
lead,  which  was  connected.  We  had  to  cut  that  off  with  a  chisel;  to 
take  a  cold  chisel  and  cut  it  off.  Then  after  that  we  had  to  go  to  work 
and  trim  it  off  again  to  get  it  straight.  We  did  that  with  scissors — long 
snips. 

[The  witness  described  the  process  of  taking  up  the  lead  roof  and 
replacing  it  with  copper,  at  length.] 

Witness — It  was  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  took  some  time. 

Q. — Six  weeks,  j'ou  say? 

A. — I  think  we  were  about  six  weeks  on  those  gutters. 

Q. — How  many  men  W'ere  there? 

A. — Well,  one  gang  was  taking  out  the  lead,  cleaning  out  the  gutter, 
and  marking  it.  I  had  the  men  divided  into  gangs.  There  was  another 
gang  taking  the  lead,  rolling  it  up,  and  rolling  it  down  from  the  building; 
there  was  anotiier  gang  double  seaming,  and  there  were  some  men  solder- 
ing; others  were  tinning,  tinning  the  copper,  sand-papering  it  and  tin- 
ning. 

Q. — You  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  that? 

A. — The  number  of  men  ? 

Q. — No,  sir;  the  cost  of  taking  that  gutter  out? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the  cost  of  it. 

Q. — Can  you  come  somewhere  near  it  by  a  piece  of  paper  and  figuring? 
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A. — I  could  find  out  by  my  books;  that  is  for  the  labor — what  the 
labor  cost.  So  i'ur  as  the  material  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  did  not  furnish  the  material,  and  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Q. — 1)0  you  reside  in  this  place? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  might  furnish  us  with  the  figures  hereafter. 

Mr.  Baird — We  are  trying  to  find  out  if  tliere  has  any  fraud  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Slate  in  the  erection  of  this  building.  In  any  department 
you  M'oi-ked  in,  or  in  any  other,  do  you  know  anything  about  any  one 
receiving  any  monej^  illegally? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anybody  who  says  he  does? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

3fr.  Belaney — I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  work  you  did  on  the  State 
Capitol  building,  commencing  in  June,  eighteen  hunred  and  seventy-one, 
and  ending  in  November;  give  the  committee  a  description  in  short  of 
all  the  work  j'ou  did,  what  it  was  and  where  it  was? 

A. — I  put  up  some  conductor  pipes  on  the  dome;  I  made  most  of  them; 
I  made  most  all  of  them;  I  covered  the  veranda  for  the  walk  around  the 
dome;  I  did  that  all  myself,  and  the  upper  gutter;  and  then  I  fixed  the 
roof,  the  main  roof  of  the  building;  that  is  all  the  work  I  had  to  do  oa 
it,  except  the  general  jobbing  around  the  building. 

Q. — How  much  of  this  copper  jjipe  was  there?     What  size  was  it? 

A. — Four  inch. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  feet  there  were  of  it? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

3Ir.  Nichols — Didn't  you  make  the  gutters  also? 

A. — That  I  had  reference  to;  the  upper  gutters. 

[The  witness  described  the  method  of  putting  in  the  copper  pipes.] 

(j. — Do  you  know  how  many  feet  of  that  copper  pipe  there  was? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  measure  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  about  how  many? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  how  many  superficial  feet  you  covered  up? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  measured  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  feet  of  gutter  there  is  on  the  building? 

A. — I  never  measured  that  either;  but  they  said  there  was  somewhere 
near  five  thousand  square  I'ect;  I  understood  that  by  parties  who  meas- 
ured it;  I  never  measured  it  m3'self. 

Mr.  Baird — I'^ive  ti)ousand  square  feet  in  the  gutters? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  the  gutters  ahjiie:  I  understood  it  was  nearly  a  mile 
around  the  building,  taking  angles  and  all,  outside  the  cornices. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  j-ou  pay  the  men  the  rates  of  wages  that  you 
charged  to  the  State?  , 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Will  3'ou  please  state  what  you  paid;  I  will  call  the  names  of  the 
men  oft"  and  j'ou  can  just  give  tlieir  wages:  James  Eoach? 

A. — I  paid  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  did  you  charge  the  State? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Mr.  JJdancjj— (ins  Wright? 

A. — (Jus  Wright  got  five  dollars  a  day;  I  don't  know;  what  time  is 
that;  what  year? 

Q. — This  is  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
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A. — He  got  five  dollars  a  day. 
Mr.  Bocldus — He  drew  his  own  warrant,  did  he? 
A. — He  drew  his  warrant  himself. 
Mr.  Delancy — How  much  did  he  get? 
A. — Three  dollars. 

3£r.  Pardee — What  did  you  charge  the  State  for  him? 
A. — Four  dollars  a  day. 
Mr.  Delancy — 
A. — Three  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  did  you  charge  the  State? 
A. — Four  dollars. 
Mr.  Delaney — M.  H. 
A. — Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Mr.  Pardee — How  much  did  you  charge  the  State? 
A. — Four  dollars. 
Mr.  Delaney — Charles? 
A  — Four  dollars. 
Q.— Fred? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  did  you  charge  the  State?  , 

A. — Four  dollars. 
Mr.  Delaney — John  Crowen? 
A. — Three  dollars. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  did  jou  charge  the  State? 
A. — Four  dollars. 
Mr. Delaney — Fred  Allen? 
A. — Three  dollars. 
Q_Fred.  Sibel? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Q.— Dan? 
A. — Three  dollars. 

Mr.  Pardee — How  much  did  you  charge  tlie  State? 
A. — Four  doUars. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  work  is  that  j'ou  did 
this  last  year? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  the  warrants  of  these  men? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  them? 

A. — I  drew  all  there  was  except ;  I  did  not  draw  his  warrant. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  draw  his? 

A. — Well,  he  was  put  on  here  by  Bennett. 

Q. — Did  you  indorse  those  men's  warrants  yourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  draw  the  money  on  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  drew  the  warrants  and  sold  them. 

Q. — You  indorsed  them  and  sold  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  power  of  attorney  to  do  that? 

A. — Yes,  sii\ 

Q. — Executed  before  you  indorsed  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— For  all  of  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  that  power  of  attorncj'? 
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A  — It  is  on  file  in  the  Controller's  office;  I  have  not  got  any.  of  them. 
The  committee  adjourned  till  the  following  evening. 


Friday  Evenin.g,  March   14th,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OP  THOMAS  JONES. 

Mr.  McCulloucjh — What  is  your  business  ? 

An  s  wer— Pai  n  ter . 

Question — Where  do  you  live  ? 

A. — in  this  city. 

Q. — Did  you  work  on  the  State  Capitol  at  one  time  ? 

A. — Two  and  a  half  years. 

Q. — Who  engaged  you  to  work  ? 

A. — I  was  engaged  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  I  was  engaged  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners — a  meeting  of  five  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Q. — Under  whose  superintendence  did  you  work? 

A. — I  did  not  consider  that  I  worked  under  the  superintendence  of 
anybody;  I  received  my  orders  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
through  General  Eedington;  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
work,  and  to  do  the  best  in  regard  to  it  that  I  could,  according  to  my 
ability.  Mr.  Cummings  did  not  profess  to  be  a  painter  himself,  and  as  I 
understood  it,  the  charge  of  this  work  was  committed  to  my  hands. 

Q. — Was  there  any  agreement  made  with  you  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages? 

A. — I  was  to  receive  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  superintendents. 

Q. — You  was  then  employed  as  the  superintendent  of  the  painting 
business  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  specially  so. 

Q. — What  were  your  wages  ? 

A. — I  got  six  dollars  ])ci'  day;  I  ought  to  have  had  eight;  it  was  Mn 
Cummings'  fault  that  I  did  not  receive  more,  but  I  never  troubled  him 
about  it. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  money  from  the  State  yourself? 

A. — From  the  State? 

Q. — Did  you  draw  a  warrant  and  then  draw  your  money  on  it  from 
the  State? 

A.. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  ilid  the  men  under  you  get  ? 

A. — That  was  all  left  with  me. 

C^. — How  much  did  they  get? 

A. — Some  of  them  I  have  given  as  high  as  six  dollars  ;  those  were 
grainers  ;  and  then  we  have  ha«l  some  at  four  dollars  per  day,  and  some 
at  three  dollars  and  a  half,  and  sonie  at  three  dollars.  I  orii])loyed  a 
great  many  men,  probably  more  than  any  other  department  on  tho 
building;  sometimes  I  would  have  as  iiigh  as  fifty  and  sixty  men. 

(^. — Did  the  men  whom  you  employed  draw  tlieir  wages  direct  from 
the  State?     Or  what  were  their  wages  which  they  drew  from  the  State? 

A. — Some  drew  four  dollars,  and  some  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
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and  some  three  dollars;  and  some  grainers  I  have  paid  as  high  as  six 
dollars  a  day. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  have  regularly? 

A. — I  had  no  reguhvr  number.  I  have  got  my  hooks  with  me.  You 
can  see  from  them  the  number  of  men  I  employed  at  difterent  times. 
Sometimes  I  would  have  ten,  and  sometimes  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  more.  But  they  were  not  all  necessarilj^  painters. 
I  had  laborers,  and  I  had  varnishers,  and  I  had  men  at  work  scraping. 
I  had  to  oversee  men  at  work  in  various  business  on  the  Capitol.  I 
received  nearly  all  the  iron  that  was  brought  after  my  engagement — 
nearly  two  millions  of  pounds.  I  had  it  in  the  lot  here.  1  received  it 
and  had  it  all  cleansed.     That  took  a  great  many  laborers. 

Q. — Did  the  men  under  your  charge  got  all  the  money  which  the  State 
paid  on  their  account? 

A. — Most  undoubtedly. 

Q. — ^Yas  there  any  percentage  deducted  from  their  wages? 

A. — No,  sir;  they  all  drew  their  own  warrants,  and  sold  them  to  these 
brokers,  who  got  the  discount  on  them. 

Q. — "Who  kept  the  time  of  these  men? 

A. — I  kept  my  time  and  gave  it  to  the  timekeeper.  I  gave  him  the 
time  for  every  day,  if  he  was  there  when  I  went  to  hand  it  to  him. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  two  days.  In  Mr.  Cummings'  time  the  record 
used  to  be  made  up  in  weeks.     Every  Saturday  the  time  was  handed  in. 

Q. — Have  you  got  those  rolls  with  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Let  us  see  them. 

A. — Here  they  are  [producing  a  small  notebook].  This  is  the  time 
that  was  kept  after  Mr.  Cummings'  day.  And  this  [producing  another 
notebook],  is  the  last  time.  They  are  distinct.  Here  j'ou  see  the  date 
on  the  last  month  [pointing].  That  would  be  October.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  they  were  kept. 

Q. — Let  me  see  it? 

A. — That  goes  over  there  [pointing].  You  have  to  turn  over  the  leaf 
there.  These  are  laborers  here  [pointing].  I  used  to  regulate  their 
wages  according  to  their  work.     You  can  see  there  how  it  was? 

Q. — Were  all  these  men  employed  under  you? 
■  A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  render  an  account  of  the  time  to  the  Architect  or  to  the 
General  Superintendent? 

A. — To  the  Timelvceper. 

Q. — And  the  rate  per  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  always  told  him  what  I  allowed  them  per  day.  And 
it  should  have  been  the  same  as  on  my  book. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  painting? 

A. — Ever  since  there  was  any  painter  in  the  building.  I  think  it  was 
in  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  There  was  nothing  done 
when"^I  came  here.  It  was  just  outside  work.  They  had  just  com- 
menced up  the .     The  plaster  was  not'fiuished  in  the  Assembly 

Chamber  then. 

Q. — "Who  furnished  you  the  material? 

A. — They  said  it  was  furnished  by  contract.  I  expect  it  was  all  fur- 
nished b^'  contract,  at  the  time  I  went  to  work;  except  what  was  fur- 
nished by  "Whittier  &  Fuller.     A  part  was  furnished  by  H.  O:  Kirk. 

Q. — Who  ordered  that  material? 

A. — Well,  I  used  to  order  a  great  deal  of  it.     I  would  get  an  order  of 
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what  was  wanted.  And  when  Mr.  Cummings  didn't  have  time,  I  used 
to  go  and  deliver  the  order  mj'self.  And,  in  fact,  I  used  to  order  all 
under  Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes  when  he  would  be  going  down  town  he 
would  say  that  he  would  leave  the  order.  But  it'  ho  was  not  at  hand,  or 
it  was  not  oonvenient  for  him,  I  would  go  down  myself. 

Q. — Has  this  firm  a  branch  house  in  kSacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  received  that  material? 

A. — It  was  the  place  of  the  timekeeper  to  receive  it,  but  I  never 
depended  on  any  one. 

Q.— Was  an  account  kept  of  the  material  delivered? 

A. — There  was  an  account  of  the  weight  and  quantity.  The  weight 
must  correspond  with  the  bill. 

Q. — Where  was  it  weighed? 

A. — It  was  weighed  at  the  stores. 

Q. — Who  weighed  it  when  it  was  received? 

A. — It  was  never  weighed  when  received. 

Q. — Who  toolc  the  cargoes  here  at  the  building? 

A. — The  timekeeper  should  do  it. 

Q. — Did  he  take  any  account  of  the  weight? 

A. — The  bill  would  bo  sent  with  the  goods.  That  would  tell  the 
weight.  White  lead  comes  in  large  kegs,  which  are  marked  with  a  reg- 
ular stamp,  from  which  you  can  judge  their  weight,  from  one  to  nine 
hundred.  And  spirits  of  turpentine  comes  in  cans;  five  gallon  cans.  Oil 
also  would  come  in  gallon  cans.  From  five  to  eight  gallons.  The  other 
material  would  all  come  in  cans  or  kegs. 

Q. — There  was  other  material,  then? 

A.— Very  little. 

Q. — Graining? 

A. — That  is  dry  colors;  those  are  very  small  matters  ;  the  water  col- 
ors come  in  pound  bottles;  they  would  come  in  packages  of  so  many 
dozen;  the  goods  would  correspond  with  the  bills  or  they  would  be 
sent  back;  I  can  give  j'ou  my  word  on  that — I  can  take  mj-  oath  of  that. 
And  it  was  the  same  way  with  the  brushes;  they  had  to  be  selected, 
and  were  sent  by  the  dozen  or  two  dozen,  and  the  brand  of  them  woulil 
determine  their  quality.  In  that  way  we  could  ascertain  whether  the 
bills  were  correct.     There  is  a  fixed  standard  for  all  these  things. 

Q. — Can  you  leave  these  books  with  us? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  certainlj';  they  are  no  good  to  me.  Here  is  another  of 
the  same  kind.  These  books  arc  not  all  the  books;  thei'e  should  be  a 
thii'd  book,  but  I  did  not  find  it.  This  is  the  latter  part  of  my  superin- 
tendence, and  this  contains  the  record  of  the  commencement;  this  goes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  painting  up  to  the  time  when  the  Legis- 
lature opened,  two  yeai's  ago;  this  one  does  [exhibiting];  this  is  iVom 
the  time  the  painting  began;  that  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Q. — Who  did  you  deliver  the  vouchers  to  for  the  material? 

A. — I  never  had  any  vouciiers;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q. — You  say  there  were  always  bills  accompanying  the  material  ? 

A. — They  were  delivered  to  the  timekecpei",  of  course.  The  team- 
sters who  came  witii  the  goods  had  to  bring  their  bill  with  them;  they 
could  not  get  any  goods  receipted  for  without. 

lot 


Q. — Then  you  say  you  received  some  goods,  and  you  always  received 
a  voucher  or  a  hill? 

A. — That  would  be  left  at  the  office. 

Q. — Were  not  some  left  without  a  bill? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  would  be  around  pretty  much  all  the  time;  I  was 
watching  to  see  when  the  goods  came  in. 

Q. — Who  was  in  charge  of  the  offi,ce  as  timekeeper? 

A. — Mr.  Beverage. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  price  of  the  materials? 

A. — I  didn't  buy  the  materials,  but  I  knew  the  price. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  you  ordered  the  materials  ? 

A. — I  did  frequently,  and  I  would  keep  an  account  then  of  the  mate- 
rial bought;  I  kept  a  verj-  close  account  at  first,  but  then  I  saw  no  one 
appeared  to  take  any  interest  in  it  besides  myself,  and  I  drop^jed  it;  I 
used  to  have  a  book  to  keep  those  accounts  in. 

Q. — Well,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  book  [exhibiting  a  large 
timekeeper's  book]  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  but  it  ought  to  be  just  the  same  as  mine,  so  far  as  it  has 
the  same  names;  my  painters'  time  ought  to  be  right  there,  just  the  same; 
it  is  right  in  my  books. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  this  book? 

A. — I  have  looked  at  it. 

Q — Have  you  examined  it? 

A. — 1  have  seen  it  often. 

Q. — Are  there  any  names  in  that  book,  of  men  put  down  as  painters, 
that  are  not  in  your  book? 

A. — There  are,  I  think,  one  or  two;  they  would  make  a  mistake  in 
this  way:  I  used  to  employ  a  great  many  laborers;  I  had  work  for  them 
at  times,  but  when  I  hadn't  work  for  them  they  would  work  on  another 
gang,  but  still  they  would  continue  to  be  marked  on  my  gang,  although 
they  did  not  work  for  me;  they  would  work  at  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness about  the  building. 

Q. — But  you  did  not  put  them  down  on  3-our  book? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  only  jiut  those  down  who  were  working  directly  under 
me;  but  these  would  be  continued  on  as  if  they  were  in  ray  gang, 
although  they  were  working  elsewhere;  and  names  would  be  called  out 
which  I  didn't  know  as  working  for  me;  I  didn't  know  a  man  that  had 
quit  working  under  my  superintendence;  I  was  not  supposed  to  know 
him;  but  this  was  done  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  and  the 
clerks. 

Q. — In  making  up  the  accounts,  were  the  statements  taken  from  your 
book  or  from  this? 

A. — From  that,  of  course. 

Q. — Do  you  testify,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there  were  men  put 
down  as  under  your  charge,  that  were  not  employed  under  your  super- 
intendence? 

A. — Now,  I  would  not  like  to  do  that;  I  could  not  do  that;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that,  any  more  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q. — Can  you  give  any  names  that  were  taken  as  from  your  book? 
Names  of  men  assigned  to  you  who  did  not  work  under  you? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  can  only  go  by  my  own  books;  I  pronounce  my  own 
books  correct;  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  other  books  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  else. 

Q. — It'  vou  have  examined  this  book  you  know  whether  there  are  any 


names  there  put  down  as  names  of  painters  that  were  not  employed  on 
that  building? 

A. — I  told  you  already  that  I  thought  there  were. 

Q. — Can  you  give  their  names? 

A. — ISTo,  «ir;  I  cannot;  but  there  have  been  such  thtiigs  happened; 
but  it  has  been  done  in  this  way:  I  would  have  men  in  my  gang  ten 
days,  or  some  such  matter  as  that;  then  I  would  not  want  them  any 
longer  under  m}'  superintendence;  and  he  would  be  struck  off  from  my 
books;  and,  of  course,  such  a  name  would  not  apjjear  here;  but  Mr. 
Beverage  would  accept  the  man  as  working  somewhere  else;  and  for 
his  accommodation,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  a  separate 
account,  his  name  would  continue  to  be  put  down  in  my  gang;  that 
would  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  month,  at  least.  Suppose  one  man  was  in 
m}^  gang  ten  days  this  month;  now,  if  he  did  not  keep  him  in  the  same 
gang  on  the  books,  he  would  have  to  draw  a  warrant  for  ten  days 
service  in  my  gang,  and  sixteen  days  service  under  some  other  man ; 
and  that  would  cause  trouble  in  the  Controller's  office  and  elsewhere; 
so  it  was  kept  on  just  the  same;  I  think  that  has  been  the  way 
frequently;  perhaps  it  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  laborers  Avho 
have  worked  under  me  have  beeji  continued  right  on  as  in  my  gang, 
when  thc}^  worked  somewhere  else;  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  it  hap- 
pened; I  don't  know  of  any  other  way. 

Q. — You  have  made  an  intimation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  state 
the  facts  distinctly  under  it,  as  you  know  them  to  have  existed.  Do 
you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  has  been  any  names 
entered  in  that  book,  put  down  as  painters  in  that  large  book,  which 
were  the  names  of  persons  who  were  not  employed  at  work  on  the 
Capitol  building  as  painters? 

A. — I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at,  and  I  suppose  I  could  answer  it; 
yes,  lots  of  them;  because,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  had  sometimes 
a  number  of  laboring  men  at  work  under  the  painters,  or  preiDaring 
work  for  the  painters,  and  they  were  in  the  painters'  gang  as  employed 
by  me;  all  men  emi:»loyed  by  me  wei'e  put  in  the  painters'  gang,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that;  now  you  mean  to  inquire  whether  men  were 
put  on  my  list  whom  I  never  knew  to  do  any  work  on  the  Capitol,  who 
didn't  work  on  the  building  at  all;  I  know  what  you  are  aiming  at; 
now,  there  were  a  great  many  men  working  on  the  building,  perhaps 
four  hundred  at  one  tinie.  and  I  did  not  know  every  man  that  was  at 
work  on  such  a  large  building;  and  I  have  seen  names  on  that  book  of 
men  whom  I  did  not  know;  tliat  is  a  foct. 

Mr.  Balrd — You  have  seen  names  of  men  there  that  you  did  not  know? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  know  the  men's  names,  perhaps  I  knew  the  man 
by  sight. 

Q. — Well,  wc  want  to  get  at  some  point  here.  Did  you  ever  see  any 
name  on  this  book,  or  ever  see  any  man  draw  a  wan-ant  for  work  done 
on  the  Capitol,  who  you  know  was  not  working  on  the  building,  and  had 
not  been? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  would  answer  that  question  that  I  never  did.  But  you 
take  that  book  and  read  the  names  over,  and  I  will  tell  you  every  time 
tiie  name  of  the  man  that  worked  for  me;  and  the  names  of  men  who  did 
not  work  for  me  1  can  cut  off. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  drew  warrants  for  labor  on  the 
Capitol  who  did  not  work  at  all?  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  that 
kind  to  your  own  knowledge? 

A. — Well,  call  the  names  over,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  men  I  knew, 
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and  what  I  didn't  know.  If  there  are  any  names  of  men  whom  I  did 
not  know  an_ything  about,  I  can  tell  j'ou.  I  can't  say  that  I  knew  all 
the  men  that  were  at  work  on  this  building. 

Mr.  McCiiUough — Did  any  one  request  you  to  put  names  down  in  your 
book  of  men  wbo  wei'c  not  employed  on  the  building? 

A. — Well,  I  was  asked  to  put  names  on  my  book.  But  when  you  ask 
me  if  I  was  requested  to  put  the  names  of  men  who  did  not  woi-k  on  the 
building  at  all  on  my  book,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  would  not  say 
about  their  never  working  on  the  building.  There  were  a  great  many 
different  ways  of  working  about  so  large  a  building. 

Mr.  Baird — Did  j'ou  put  down  the  names  of  anj-  such  men  in  your 
book? 

A. — ]S\>,  sir,  I  never  put  any  man  down  in  my  book  who  was  not  a  bona 
fide  worker  under  me. 

Mr.  McCullrmgh — Did  any  one,  and  if  so  who,  request  you  to  put  names 
down  of  men  who  were  not  employed  hy  3-ou  on  the  building? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — If  any  person  requested  you  to  do  that,  who  was  it? 

A. — 1  suppose  it  was  the  timekeeper.  But  I  never  put  the  names  of 
any  such  persons  in  my  book. 

Q. — -Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  timekeeper  or  somebod}'  else? 

A. — It  v\-as  the  timekeeper;  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  asked  me  to  put 
down  the  names  of  men  who  did  not  woi'k  on  the  building,  but  he  might 
have  asked  me  to  put  down  the  names  of  men  who  did  not  work  in  my 
gang. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  jDut  down  the  name  of  a  man  on  your  book 
who  did  not  work  at  all  on  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Bennett  ask  you  to  put  James  Young's  name  on  the  book 
at  one  time? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  never  was  on  my  book.  Mr.  Bennett  never  asked  me 
to  put  any  name  down.  Mr.  Bennett  recommended  one  or  two  men  to 
me  once  or  twice.  That  is  the  most  he  ever  said  about  men  working 
under  jne;  and  then  he  never  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  employ  them. 
ISTe  never  even  did  that.  I  can  answer  that  question  directly.  I  think  I 
know  what  you  are  aiming  at  very  w^cU;  but  it  was  not  done.  There 
was  a  young  man  here  by  the  name  of  Antoine  Eobinson.  He  was 
at  work  here;  he  was  at  work  making  oiit  the  time  rolls  in  the  Treas- 
urer's office  at  one  time,  I  believe;  he  assisted  in  getting  the  warrants 
made  out  for  the  Board  when  they  met;  he  had  been  assistant  timekeeper 
with  Mr.  Beverage;  and  it  was  considered  hard  that  he  should  not  get 
pay  for  his  services.  His  name  was  not  down  on  anybody's  list,  and 
I  was  asked  if  I  would  put  it  down  in  mj'  tally. 

Mr.  Baird — Did  you  do  it? 

A. — No,  sir;  but  his  name  will  be  found  as  a  laborer — at  work  engaged 
in  scraping  iron;  I  gave  him  work  afterwards  in  scraping  iron;  but  his 
name  was  not  put  tlown  at  that  time  by  me;  whether  it  was  put  down 
afterwards  at  any  time,  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  registers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  painted  them  all. 

Q. — Did  you  paint  them  as  thej'  came  from  the  factory? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   we  painted  them  all  in  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

Q. — AVhat  was  the  condition  of  the  registers  when  they  came  to  tho 
Capitol. 

A. — Just  as  they  were  cast. 
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Q. — Did  you  paint  them  in  that  condition? 

A. — We  had  them  washed  off  in  alcoliol  and  turpentine,  and  then  wo 
painted  them;  we  painted  them  and  put  them  in  tlie  condition  in  whicdi 
you  see  them. 

(^».— Wliat  Icind  of  men  did  you  employ  to  do  tiiat  work? 

A. — Painters. 

Q.— (I'ood  ]>ainters? 

A. — They  were  tirst  rate  painters. 

Q. — Wliat  did  you  employ  them  at? 

A. — At  four  dollars  jjer  day. 

Q. — Was  it  considerable  of  a  job? 

A. — I  should  think  it  would  be;  there  were  over  seventy  of  them,  and  I 
calculated  the  cost  of  the  work  as  about  one  half  of  what  it  would  have 
been  in  New  York;  there  were  seven  or  eight  large  registers;  if  they 
had  been  placed  in  a  jDaint  shop  and  braized  over,  it  would  have  been 
worth — it  would  have  cost  as  high  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars 
apiece;  I  do  not  suppose  the  work  cost  the  State  over  five  dollars 
aj)icce. 

i}. — -How  many  men  were  at  work  at  them? 

A. — Never  over  three  men;  sometimes  onh-  two;  they  came  here  very 
late,  and  the  work  was  pushed  forward;  we  did  not  really  have  the 
time  we  ought  to  have  had  to  do  the  work. 

Q. — Uo  you  know  the  amount  the  State  paid  for  all  the  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

<}. — Do  you  know  what  was  charged? 

A. — Well,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  tb.e  painting;  I  have  heard 
what  the  registers  cost,  but  that  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
painting;  I  have  told  you  what  the  painting  cost;  they  probably  cost 
too  much  at  the  factory — ^just  the  same  as  tiic  State  paid  for  cverj'thing 
else;  probably  the  iron  work  was  too  high;  there  were  two  million 
pounds  of  iron  work  received  here  while  I  was  here;  all  these  ca2>s  and 
columns  were  received,  and  they  all  had  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
scraped;  the  columns  had  to  be  scraped  with  iron  scrapers — and  not 
onl}'  outside  but  inside — and  then  the  inside  was  washed  with  boiled  oil; 
the  work  was  very  thoroughly  done;  you  have  no  idea  how  much  work 
Avas  exi)cniied  in  cleaning  up  those  columns  and  fixing  them  so  that  thej'' 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  rusting;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  labor  expended 
in  that  way,  and,  of  course,  it  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money; 
people  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
laborers  at  work  all  winter  fixing  the  columns  and  other  iron  work;  in 
fact,  this  whole  yard  here  was  covered  with  the  iron  work;  persons 
come  here  and  talk  about  the  expense  of  i)ainting  who  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jndy  who  worked  on  the 
building? 

A. — He  did  not  work  in  my  gang;  ho  worked  with  the  fresco  painters; 
ho  worked  in  Shrader's  gang. 

Q. — Where  did  Shrader  live? 

A. — I  think  he  is  here  in  the  city.     All  the  gilding  was  done  by  him — 
the  gilt  over  the  inner  columns,  and  all  that  painting. 
Q. —  What  did  those  fresco  painters  get  a  day? 

A. — I  don't  know;  I  never  heard;  I  never  took  the  pains  to  find  out; 
I  had  too  much  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to;  I  was  opposed  to  tho 
whole  thing;  I  didn't  like  it  at  all,  and  I  never  inquired  into  it. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  W.  A.  KING. 

Mr.  ATcCuIlough — "Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer — My  home  is  in  Truckee,  Nevada  County. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  a  carjaenter,  and  also  a  bookkeeper. 

Q. — Have  you  been  employed  by  the  State? 

xV. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  employed  at  the  Mansion  building,  and  I  also 
worked  on  the  Capitol  after  the  suspension  on  the  Mansion  building; 
and  during  the  time  I  was  at  the  Mansion  I  assisted  here  in  measui'ing 
the  lumber,  and  I  assisted  in  acting  as  timekeeper. 

Q. — By  whom  were  you  employed? 

A.' — By  the  Commissioners — that  is,  while  I  was  timekeeper  at  the 
Mansion. 

Q. — Was  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  your  pay  from  the  State? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — "What  jjortion  of  the  Capitol  did  you  work  on? 

A. — "When  I  came  to  work  hei"e  after  the  suspension  of  the  work  on 
the  Mansion  I  worked  in  the  carpenters'  gang. 

Q. — Who  had  charge  of  that  gang? 

A. — Mr.  Alexander. 

Q. — What  was  the  wages  paid  to  carpenters  at  that  time? 

A. — They  received  four  dollars  per  day;  I  presume  they  did;  I  did; 
that  was  understood  to  be  the  carpenters'  wages  throughout,  both  at 
the  Mansion  and  at  the  Capitol.  The  payroll  was  made  out  for  all  the 
carpenters  in  that  way. 


Mr.  W.  A.  KiXG  was  examined  in  regard  to  working  on  the  Mansion, 
as  follows: 

2Ir.  3IcOullovgh — At  the  time  you  worked  on  the  Mansion,  how  many 
men  were  employed  on  that  building? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  now;  the  time  book  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Bever- 
age when  the  work  was  suspended.  The  time  book  will  show,  if  the 
copy  has  been  saved.  I  really  don't  know  the  number  of  men  exactly  ; 
there  was  at  one  time  perhaps  as  many  as  sixty  jnen  employed  there; 
that  was  during  the  time  we  were  making  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing— that  is,  including  laborers  and  workmen  of  all  kinds,  carjienters 
included.     1  think  at  one  time  there  was  as  many  as  sixty. 

Q. — Sixty  cai'penters? 

A. — Oh,  no,  sir;  I  mean  the  whole  gang. 

Q. — How  many  carpenters? 

A. — There  were  twelve  to  fourteen.  And  I  think  the  carpenters' 
gang  at  one  time  perhaps  ran  np  to  twenty. 

Q. — Were  the  carpenters  in  a  gang  of  their  own? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  had  a  foreman. 

Q. — Who  was  their  foreman? 

A. — Mr.  Voorhies  was  their  foreman. 

•Q — Was  he  also  a  timekeeper? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  kept  the  time  for  the  entire  building. 

Q. — You  were  the  timekeeper? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  was  the  timekeeper,  and  the  receiver  of  material. 
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Q.— What  else  did  you  do? 

A. — Well,  I  did  chores  generally  around  the  building. 

Q. — How  wei"e  you  employed? 

A. — I  -was  appointed  by  the  Couimissioners  expressly,  for  this  busi- 
ness.    To  keep  the  time. 

Q. — Who  was  foreman  of  the  work? 

A. — John  Voorhies  was  the  foreman  of  the  carpenter  work.  The  fore- 
man of  the  brick  work  was  Mr.  Horan. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  foreman? 

A. — Mr. had  charge  of  the  gasfitting  and  plumbing.     Mr.  Laufg- 

kotter  had  charge  of  the  roofiug;  the  tin  work.  And  Mr.  Koppikus  had 
charge  of  the  painting. 

Q. — You  kept  account  of  all  the  material  also? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  received  the  material.  Those  were  my  orders.  That 
is  what  I  was  there  for. 

Q. — Did  you  check  otf  the  material  as  you  received  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  observe  that  cai*eful.ly.  I  -would  not 
take  material  unless  a  voucher  came  with  it.  Or  if  a  voucher  didn't 
come  with  it,  the  teamster  had  to  bring  it  the  next  time  he  came  out. 
The  lumbermen  complained  sometimes  that  it  was  impossible  to  always 
send  vouchers  with  the  lumber,  at  the  same  time.  And  so  I  sometimes 
made  an  arrangement  for  receiving  one  voucher  from  them.  But  I 
made  it  a  rule  when  the  lumber  came  uji  in  loads  to  measure  it.  And  I 
had  a  blotter  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  amount  down.  And  then  the 
next  morning  they  usually  sent  me  a  voucher  by  the  teamster  for  what 
had  been  delivered  the  day  before.  And  then  I  would  compare  eveiy 
day  and  see  if  the  bills  were  correct  with  the  books. 

Q. — iJid  you  ever  discover  any  errors? 

A. — Frequently. 

Q. — In  favor  of  or  against  the  State  ? 

A. — Each  way;  most  generally  against  the  State — when  errors  were 
committed,  but  not  always. 

Q. — What  did  you  do  when  you  discovered  errors? 

A. — I  invariably  went  right  to  the  office  and  had  the  errors  corrected; 
that  is,  where  there  were  any  indiscrepancics  between  my  measure- 
ments and  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Batrd — You  do  not  mean  "indiscrepancics"? 

A. — No,  sir;   I  mean  discrepancies. 

Q. — You  said  "  indiscrepancics." 

A. — No,  sir;  I  meant  to  say:  Where  there  were  discrepancies  I  had 
it  corrected  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

j\Ir.  j\[c(JaUoxigh — Who  furnished  the  lumber  ? 

A. — N.  L.  Drew;  and  Huntington  &  Hopkins  furnished  the  hardware 
material;  H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co.  furnished  the  paints;  Mr.  Callahan  fur- 
nished the  brick  and  sand. 

(1- — Who  received  the  other  material  about  the  building? 

A. — I  received  all  the   material. 

Q. — The  brick  as  well  as  the  other  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  received  tlio  brick  and  sand  and  lumber,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  material;  and  when  the  lumber  was  delivered  from  the  yard  to 
the  planing  mill  1  would  measure  it  there.  It  would  bo  taken  down  to 
Hunt  &  Anderson's.     1  used  to  go  down  there. 

(i^. — How  did  you  take  account  of  the  brick? 

A. — It  was  hauled  uj)  in  loads,  so  many  thousand  in  each  load — geucr- 
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alh"  a  thousand — and  the  teamsters  had  tickets;  the  drivers  would 
bring  tickets  each  time. 

Q. — They  would  bring  tickets? 

A. — I  gave  them  a  ticket  for  a  receipt. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  thousand  in  each  load? 

A. — I  counted  them — that  is,  I  did  at  first;  I  got  so  that  I  could  tell 
how  man}-  there  were  bj-  looking  over  them;  you  could  tell  them  in  a 
pile,  BO  man}-  one  way  and  so  many  another — so  many  high,  and  so 
many  on  top,  and  so  many  long;  j'ou  could  tell  very  easily.  After  they 
had  been  hauling  two  or  three  weeks,  you  could  tell  very  readily 
whether  the  loads  were  full  or  not.  It  was  very  little  trouble  to  see 
that  definitely. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  thousand  bricks  were  delivei'ed  there? 

A. — I  do  not  know;  I  know  the  vouchers  were  all  made  out  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Callahan  would  take  the  tickets  from  the  men  who 
hauled  the  brick  and  make  out  his  bills,  and  when  he  would  bring  in  the 
tickets  I  would  give  him  a  receipt;  the  receipt  was  his  voucher.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  he  made  his  account  and  filed  it  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  all  the  vouchers  were  kept  At  the  end  of  each 
month  each  man  made  out  his  full  account.  Of  course,  I  had  no  vouch- 
ers unless  the  tickets  were  returned,  and  my  receipt  with  them  was  a 
voucher  for  them.     They  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Q. — Have  j'ou  ever  made  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  thousand  of 
brick  required  in  the  Governor's  Mansion? 

A. — I  did  not;  I  made  no  calculation  of  that  kind;  that  foundation  was 
about  sis  feet  deep,  and  I  think  if,  spreads  about  six  feet  at  the  bottom. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  an}'  fraud  was  practiced  in  the  construc- 
tion of  either  one  of  those  buildings? 

A. — I  do  not;  but  if  you  want  to  ask  me  any  questions  in  particular, 
I  will  answer  them  as  pointedly  as  I  can.  ^ 

Mr.  Baird — Why  cannot  we  come  directly  to  the  point;  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  this  I'oundabout  examination;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
was  immaterial.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an3'thing  wrong  in 
the  superintendence  of  work  on  these  buildings;  or  rather,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  State  Capitol  altogether;  do  you  know  of  anything  wrong 
about  the  work  in  connection  with  the  State  Capitol? 

A. — I  cannot  say  that  1  do,  so  far  as  Mr.  Bennett  is  concerned;  of 
course  I  was  under  him  when  I  worked  here. 

Mr.  Baird — This  is  not  a  Court  where  a  man  is  on  trial  for  his  life. 

Witness — I  perfectly  well  understand  the  nature  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Baird — Wc  have  not  got  to  go  through  a  whole  range  of  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  get  legally  at  one  particular  question  in  the  case;  we  can 
come  right  to  the  point,  and  if  a  witness  does  not  know  anything  about 
any  alleged  frauds,  I  think  we  ought  to  quit.  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
time  here,  night  after  night,  examining  witnesses  for  nothing.  If  any 
jierson  knows  anything  about  the  construction  of  this  building  which 
is  wrong,  we  want  to  find  it  out.  we  want  to  have  them  tell  us;  and  if 
witnesses  don't  know  anything  wrong  about  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, we  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  nor  to  waste  their  time  in  unneces- 
sary investigation  or  examination.  If  you  know  anything  wrong,  any 
frauds  in  any  transaction  in  the  work  on  this  building,  I  wish  you  would 
say  so. 

JYiiness — I  can  tell  you  that  my  instructions  were  first  received  direct 
from  the  Commissioners.  Then  I  was  subject  to  Mr.  Bennett's  orders, 
as  the  architect,  and  my  instructions  from  ilr.  Bennett  were,  to  be  very 
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particular  about  the  material;  he  told  me  to  measure  it  carefully;  he  told 
me  to  count  it  as  it  came,  and  to  have  vouchers  to  go  with  everything, 
and  to  make  out  receipts  properly  in  all  cases;  he  charged  me  to  be 
very  particular  about  the  lumber,  he  enjoined  it  upon  me  to  be  particu- 
lar about  that,  and  told  me  that  if  it  was  delivered  at  the  planing  mill  to 
go  down  and  receive  it  there;  he  told  me  to  be  very  careful  about  these 
matters,  and  I  used  occasionally  to  go  down  there  and  measure  it  when 
it  was  hauled  there,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  who  sold  the 
lumber — the  lumber  men.     Mr.  Bennett's  orders  were  very  strict. 

Mr.  McCuUovgh — Hoav  long  did  you  continue  to  take  an  account  of  the 
brick? 

A. — Until  they  were  all  received. 

Q. — You  stated  awhile  ago  that  you  became  so  familiar  with  the  size  of 
the  loads  that  you  found  it  unnecessary  to  count  the  brick? 

A. — I  never  quit  counting.  I  said  that  I  didn't  count  every  load  whicb 
they  hauled;  but  I  never  quit  counting  altogether;  I  always  counted 
enough  to  be  sure,  and  when  the  bi'iek  were  short  at  all,  I  would  tell  the 
driver  that  he  must  make  it  up  when  he  came  next  time.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  however,  that  I  actually  counted  the  brick  as  a  rule. 
Q. — Did  3'ou  ever  find  any  short? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  any  loads  corrected? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  alwaj^s  had  them  corrected  before  T  would  give  tickets; 
I  refused  to  give  tickets  until  the  loads  were  made  up.  That  was  my 
rule;  they  would  not  get  any  tickets  from  me  until  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  on  the  next  load.  And  I  had  some  trouble  at  one  time  about 
tlie  matter;  but  the  difiiculty  seemed  to  be  simply  with  the  men  who 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Callahan. 

Q. — Did  }■  ou  ever  have  any  trouble  about  other  branches  of  construc- 
tion or  material  in  the  building? 

A. — Well,  the  roofers  and  plumbers  and  gasfitters  had  some  trouble. 
That  is,  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr,  Waters. 
(j. — State  what  it  was. 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  it  further  than  this:     I  know  that 

both  in  regard  to  the  plumbing  and  the  brick  work,  Mr.  Bennett  was 

dissatisfied.     He  thought  the  work  progressed  very  slowly.     I  know  he 

was  annoyed  a  great  deal  about  it.     He  frequently  expressed  himself  as 

very  much  dissatisfied.     And  I  know  he  talked  to  the  workmen  about  it. 

He  did  not  talk  in  my  presence,  but  I  know  he  did  talk  to  the  foreman. 

<}. — Was  there  ever  any  complaint  about  the  quality  of  the  material? 

j\, — "When  it  was  defective  it  was  sent  back.     I  know  this  was  the 

case  with  the  lumber.     I  made  some  complaints  myself.     Once  or  twice 

it  did  not  suit  me;  loads  would  not  be  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and 

then  I  would  have  them  sent  back;  and  it  was  first  class  lumber  that 

was  received  and  receipted  for  all  the  time;  that  is,  it  was  as  good  as 

could  be  for  the  work.    Mr.  Bennett's  orders  to  Mr.  Voorhies  were  to  use 

nothing  but  the  best  quality  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Baird — You  say  you  were  timekeeper? 

A. — At  tlie  Mansion. 

Q. — What  gang  of  men  did  you  record  the  time  for? 
A. — Of  all  tiic 'men  who  worked  there — the  carpenters,  and  masons, 
and  laborers,  and  painters,  and  all. 

Q. — What  number  of  men  were  at  work  in  your  time  thei-e? 
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A. — About'sixty  at  the  most.  I  think  the  limit  ran  up  to  that.  My 
time  book  which  was  deposited  with  the  timekeeper  here  would  show. 

Q.^lt  has  been  said  there  were  dummies  kept  on  the  time  book? 

Mr.  Delaney — I  have  never  heard  of  that  in  the  case  of  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

Witness — I  can  answer  that  question;  there  were  none:  I  was  never 
asked  to  favor  a  man,  or  to  give  anj-  man  an  account  which  he  was  not 
entitled  to. 

31r.  IlcCuUough — What  was  the  lowest  number  of  men  at  work  on 
that  building,  under  Mr.  Voorhies'  superintendence? 

A. — Towards  the  last,  the  number  of  carpenters  came  down  to  about 
ten,  I  think;  when  the  work  was  suspended  I  think  there  were  about 
ten  carpenters,  maj^be  twelve. 

Q. — That  was  the  lowest  number? 

A. — Then  the  gasfitters  and  plumbers  were  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q. — Is  that  the  lowest  number  of  carpenters  who  wei'e  at  work  there 
at  one  time? 

A. — No,  sir;  when  I  first  commenced,  thei-e  were  only  four;  the  num- 
ber was  gradually  increased. 

Q. — How  towards  the  conclusion? 

A. — I  think  there  were  about  twelve. 

Q. — How  many  gasfitters  and  plumbers? 

A. — I  think  about  twelve  were  working  there  w-hen  Mr.  Waters  was 
there;  my  time  book,  I  presume,  was  kept  by  Mr.  Beverage,  and  I  think 
by  going  to  the  papers  of  the  timekeeper,  I  can  find  it;  it  may  be  among 
his  i^apers  here;  perhaps  I  could  find  it  at  his  room;  the  vouchers  for 
all  the  work  are  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Q. — Were  these  foremen  continued  on  after  the  men  ^eft? 

A. — They  were  not;  I  continued  on  u])  to  the  end  of  the  ?nonth,  when 
the  work  w-as  suspended;  but  I  put  in  my  time  here  in  work:  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  about  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  work,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  fire  the  building,  it  was  so  said;  afterwards,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  was  onl}'  a  false  alarm,  and  watchmen  were  employed 
on  the  building;  I  used  to  watch  there  a  good  deal  at  nights  to  see  that 
the  watchmen  did  their  duty  faithfully;  in  fact,  Mr.  Bennett  told  me 
that  if  matters  looked  threatening  in  that  direction,  to  carefully  observe 
things  myself,  aad  I  remained  there  until  the  month  was  out. 


TESTIMONY  OF  C.  C.  HICKEY. 

3fr.  McCullougli — Where  do  jow  reside? 

Answer — San  Francisco  is  my  home. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Stonecutter. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  work  on  the  State  Capitol? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  the  work  this  summer;  of  the  stone- 
cutting  and  masonry  work. 

Q. — Please  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  time  was  kept  on  this  building. 

A. — I  went  to  work  every  day  at  half-past  three,  and  I  went  around 
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■  and  checked  the  men's  time,  and  I  passed  it  in  to  31r.  Beverage  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — You  took  the  men's  time  at  hali'-2)ast  three? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  there  a  rollcall  in  the  morning? 

A. — 2^n,  sir. 

Q.— How  many  men  were  employed?     Give  us  the   general  average? 

A. — I  started  in  in  my  department  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  with 
iourteen  men;  but  I  think  that  one  time  I  had  about  fifty,  but  I  could 
not  say  exactly;  it  was  according  as  the  work  progressed;  we  wei'e 
hurrying  up  toward  the  conclusion;  men  were  coming  and  going  on  the 
work;  there  were  laborers,  and  masons,  and  stonecutters,  according  as 
they  were  needed;  I  think  the  highest  number  was  fifty  and  the  lowest 
about  fourteen. 

Q. — What  were  the  wages? 

A. — The  stonecutters  received  five  dollars  per  day  and  the  laborers 
f  received  three  dollars;  of  course  they  were  mixed;  some  were  better 
and  some  not  so  good. 

Q. — When  was  the  pay  day? 

A. — From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  of  the  mouth;  I  took  my  minutes  to 
the  timekeeper's  office,  and  the  roll  was  stricken  off  from  my  account 
and  the  wai-rants  drawn;  the  men  would  come  in  and  sign  the  pay  roll 
and  take  their  warrants. 

Q. — Did  J'ou,  as  tiinekeeper,  know  if  all  the  men  were  at  work  in  the 
morning  at  the  hour  for  commencing  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  do  you  know?- 

A. — I  stepped  right  across  the  sti-eet;  I  was  right  here  eveiy  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  men  knocked  off  at  five. 

Q. — Were  you  absent  any  time? 

A. — I  went  away  in  the  Summer  eight  days  in  all;  that  was  on  strictly 
i"  private  business  of  my  own. 

Q. — Do  you  know  if  any  names  were  on  the  roll  book  for  receiving 
pay  when  the  men  whona  these  names  I'epresented  did  not  work? 

A. — Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

Q. — What  wages  did  they  draw  from  the  State? 

A. — The  stonecutters  got  five  dollars,  the  laborers  three. 

Q. — How  much  did  you  got? 

A. — I  got  six  dollars. 

'  t. — Did  you  keep  a  roll  or  time  book? 

/  . — Yes,  sir. 

'I. — Have  3'ou  examined  that  book? 

A. — I  have  not  seen  that  book  lately. 

'  >. — To  what  time  did  you  work? 

A. — I  worked  until  the  first  of  December. 

'  >. — Do  you  know  of  any  men  on  tiie  roll  who  did  not  work? 
. — [  never  knew  of  any  man  on  there  who  did  not  do  any  work. 
'. — The  general  Superintendent  took  the  time  from  your  book? 
. — The  timekeeper,  Mr.    Beverage.     And  in  fact,  I  used  up  a  book 
ry  month.     I  probably  had  the  hardest  gang  to  look  after  of  any  man 
he  ground.     They  were  scattered  all  over  the  lot.     Some  were  in 

^o  siieds;  some,  on  top  of  the  building;  and  some  were  inside  the 
building. 

Q. — Cutting  stone? 

A. — Cutting  stone  and  doing  their  work.      Laying  tiles  and  cutting 
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tiles.  And  I  used  to  go  around  with  my  book  in  my  pocket  and  hunt 
them  up  and  murk  them.     I  generally  used  up  a  book  every  month. 

Q._What  kind  of  a  book? 

A. — A  little  small  pass  book.  If  I  had  ever  thought  there  whs  going 
to  be  any  investigation,  or  anything  of  this  kind,  I  would  have  kept  all 
of  my  books.  I  threw  them  away  carelesslj'  after  I  had  used  them  ujj, 
or  defaced  them. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  time  credited  to  men  who 
did  not  work  on  the  building? 

A. — I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q. — Did  men  ever  work  over  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  worked  overtime  for  the  last — well,  I  could 
not  say  bow  long.  But  sometime  before  we  knocked  otf.  I  think  that 
at  one  time  there  were  men  that  got  thirty-oue  and  three-quarter  days 
in  the  month.  We  worked  during  the  night  time  and  Sundays,  laying 
tiles;  worked  as  long  as  we  could.  Commenced  in  the  morning,  I  think, 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  worked  until  half-past  five.  And  we  worked 
on  Sundays.  When  we  commenced  working  earl}^  in  the  morning,  we 
might  work  until  half-past  six.  Then  they  would  get  a  day  and  a  quar- 
ter. Sundays  1  gave  them  two  days.  That  was  the  veiy  last  of  it. 
Because  we  did  not  want  the  balance  of  the  gang,  and  were  hurried 
"with  the  work.  We  worked  on  Thanlssgiving  Day,  and  mauj'  Sundays, 
and  some  nights.     Some  nights  the  men  would  work  until  eleven  o'clock. 

Q. — Doing  what? 

A. — Sawing  tiles. 

Q. — How  mau}^  men? 

A. — Some  four  men. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  hand  in  that  number  of  days  to  the  timekeeper 
[pointing  on  the  book]  for  the  month  of  August?     Twenty-seven  days? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  pay  for  it? 

A. — I  could  not  say.     I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  your  warrant  for  that  month? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     And  for  every  month. 

Q. — Did  you  lose  any  time  from  work  during  that  month? 

A. — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Q. — Were  you  in  San  Francisco  during  that  month? 

A. — I  don't  know.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  about  three  times  during 
the  Summer. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  attending  a  public  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Dashaway  Hall,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q. — Look  at  this  book  and  see  whether  time  is  credited  for  that? 

A. — So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  got  regular  time. 

Q. — You  got  time  whether  you  were  working  on  the  building  or  not? 

A. — ■Whether  I  was  woi'king  on  the  building  or  not;  the  foremen  are 
generally  allowed  full  time. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.  How  many 
days  were  you  otf  then? 

A. — I  think  I  was  thei'e  two  days  and  a  half. 

Q. — Where  ai-e  your  time  books? 

A. — That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell;  I  don't  know  where  they  are. 

Q. — Have  you  destroyed  them,  or  any  of  them? 

A. — As  far  as  my  time  books  are  concerned,  I  would  say  that  I  used 
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to  use  up  a  time  book  every  month,  and  then  I  woukl  throw  it  aside  in 
my  room;  I  may  find  them  thei'e,  at  the  place  where  I  used  to  stop. 

Mr.  Delaney — [To  Mr.  McCullouyh] — Will  you  please  ask  the  witness 
to  find  his  time  books,  or  try  to  find  them? 

Mr.  McCullouijh — I  wish  he  would  do  so. 

2Ir.  Balrd — How  many  of  them  does  he  say  he  had? 

Witness — I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them. 

Q. — Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  keep  the  time  of  this  gentleman?  [Point- 
ing on  the  large  time  book]. 

A. — Yes,  sir; 

Q. — For  the  month  of  June? 

A.— I  think  I  did. 

Q. — Xow,  did  you  keep  the  time  of  this  man?     [Pointing]. 

A. — I  think  I  did. 

Q. — Did  he  work  full  time  during  the  month  of  June? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  did. 

Q. — You  do  not  remember  of  his  being  olf  during  that  month? 

A. — I  was  away  in  the  month  of  June  four  daj's. 

Q. — How  manj^  days  were  you  aAvay  in  the  mouth  of  July? 

A. — I  think  I  was  away  entirely  from  my  work  seven  days  during  the 
Summer;  that  is,  from  the  building,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Hogan  during  the 
month  of  August? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  he  lost  any  time  in  August. 

Q. — If  he  did  lose  any  time  would  you  have  known  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q. — He  is  credited  with  twenty-seven  days;  your  testimony  is  that  he 
■was  not  olf  during  that  time? 

A. — I  could  not  say  he  was;  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  hard  job  to  tell 
precisely  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  every  man  when  you  have  some  fifty 
men  to  go  around  among  and  tally;  but  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  ho  was  credited  properly. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  return  the  time  of  men  when  j'ou  knew  they  were 
not  at  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  return  your  own  time  in  the  book  when  you  were 
ofl'? 

A. — 1  counted  every  daj' when  I  was  employed  as  a  superintendent  on 
the  building;  1  received  six  dollars  a  day  and  I  made  full  time. 

Q. — Did  you  make  a  bargain  with  the  Commissioners;  did  you  agree 
for  full  time  with  them  whethci-  you  were  on  the  building  or  not? 

A. — I  <Ud  not. 

Q. — Did  the  Commissioners  know  that  you  got  more  time  credited  to 
you  than  you  worked? 

A. — 1  don't  know  whether  they  did  oi-  not.  I  was  off  seven  days 
during  the  Summer.  I  always  jrjade  provision  ihut  tiie  work  should  go 
right  along  until  I  came  back.  These  men  always  iiad  their  plans  or 
stints  fixed  until  I  came  back.  I  think  I  was  gone  one  time  I'our  daj's, 
and  one  time  two  and  a  half  days,  and  at  another  time  about  a  day  and  a 
half,  during  the  Summer. 

j\[r.  Jiaird — Do  you  know  that  anything  was  done  incorrectly  on  the 
building,  in  regard  to  the  work  or  the  keeping  of  time? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  came  up  last  February  to  take  charge  of  the 
stone  work  on  the  building — the  fourteenth  day  of  last  February;  that 
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is,  a  jenr  ago — aud  I  was  employed  at  six  dollars  per  day  to  do  the  stone 
work  of  the  piers  and  steps,  ancl  the  tiling. 

Q. — Was  the  building  nearly  eompleted  then?     Were  the  walls  all  np? 

A. — They  were  taking  the  wall  down  at  the  end  oi'  the  piers.  It  was 
too  small  at  the  end  to  support  the  columns  on  the  top. 

Q. — Taking  it  down  to  put  up  heavier? 

A. — To  make  them  larger. 

Q. — You  superintended  the  cutting  of  the  stone  for  that  job? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  the  setting  of  the  stone.  Owing  to  what  I  call  an 
architectural  blunder,  the  piers  which  they  had  constructed  there  were 
not  sufficientlj'  ample  to  hold  up  the  columns;  that  is,  thej'  were  not  flush 
with  the  columns  as  they  now  sit.  The  end  piers  were  too  small;  they 
had  to  be  taken  down  and  made  four  or  five  inches  larger;  and  all  the 
stone  had  to  be  taken  out  and  rebuilt  up  from  the  foundation  for  the 
support  of  the  columns.  The  whole  thing  was  remodeled  over  and  made 
larger. 

Mr.  McCaUoxigli — Who  was  Architect  then? 

A. — When  the  piers  were  put  u}),  the  Architect  was  ilr.  Cummings. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  James  Young? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  draftsman  on  the  building.  He  superintended 
the  detailed  drawing  for  the  different  foremen. 

Q. — Was  he  charged  as  a  stonecutter? 

A. — His  position  was  as  important  as  that  of  any  other  man  on  the 
building;  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  described  in  anj-  roll,  because  he 
was  getting  out  the  plans  and  drawings  and  patterns  for  the  foremen. 

Q. — Was  he  occujiied  during  the  ten  mouths  you  were  emi^loyed  hero 
in  that  work? 

A. — No,  sir.  He  drew  the  work  for  the  carpenters;  laid  out  the  lines 
and  measurements  for  several  of  the  foremen.  He  acted  as  general 
draftsman. 

Q. — Was  he  practical!}'  a  stonecutter? 

A. — No,  sir;  he  never  cut  a  stone  on  the  job. 

Q. — Could  his  time  be  jiroperl}'  charged  as  that  of  a  stonecutter? 

A. — I  could  not  say.  I  know  lie  was  busily  at  work  all  the  time;  he 
Avas  getting  out  the  drawings  for  the  various  foremen  all  the  while.  I 
think  he  was  paid  live  dollars  per  d.-iy.  He  earned  his  raonej'  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  State  of  California.  And  he  filled  a  very  difiicult  posi- 
tion in  a  very  excellent  manner;  and  all  the  foremen  can  testify  to  that. 
There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  could  fill  it  so  well. 

Q. — Who  directed  you  to  return  his  time  as  a  stonecutter? 

A. — He  was  originall}'  put  in  the  book  as  superintendent  of  the  stone 
work,  but  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  work  of  a  large 
gang  as  I  did,  and  when  I  got  the  position  of  master  stonecutter,  he  was 
put  on  the  books  as  a  slonecuttei';  he  w;is  sim])ly  put  in  my  gang  in 
order  that  he  might  draw  his  pay  for  the  work  which  he  performed. 

Q. — You  say  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  stone  work,  but 
did  not  get  pay  as  such? 

A. — Originally  he  was  put  on  the  book  as  superintendent  of  stone 
work;  but  when  I  took  charge  of  the  gang,  he  was  still  doing  the  de- 
tailed drawing  i'or  the  building  as  he  had  been;  and  I  wish  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  I  have  heard  that  statements  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  masonrj'  which  alleged  that  it  was  extravagant;  I  would 
like  to  have  been  here  when  such  statements  were  made;  the  stone 
work  of  this  building — the  front  stone  work — is  as  fine  as  anj^  in  the 
TTnited  States  of  America;    thei-e  is  nothing   finer  at  the   Capitol  at 
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Washington;  it  is  banded  together  an"d  clamped  pi'obably  as  well  as  any 
stone   work  in  the  world;  the  stone  which  was  put  in  here  was  very 

difficult  to  work;  that  which   come  from  JMr.  Griffith's  quai-ry  in j 

when  they  went  to  work  to  cut  the  stone,  they  found  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  get  it  as  fine  as  it  i^;  experts  have  testified,  and  Avill 
testify,  that  it  is  some  of  the  finest  stone  work  in  America,  and  the 
cutting  is  as  neat  as  could  be  done;  the  sills  there — or  what  we  call  the 
platforms — are  seven  inches  thick;  when  we  came  to  get  the  stone  on 
the  ground,  we  Ibund  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cut  it  out  of  the  right 
size;  we  cut  out  the  stone  four  by  ten  feet;  now  it  is  about  three  feet  by 
nine;  it  was  very  difficult  to  cut  that  stone  out  in  that  size. 

Jlr.  McCullough — Who  was  master  stone  mason? 

A. — I  was;  I  had  charge  of  the  stonecutting  and  laying. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  consider  that  a  good  job  of  masonry? 

A. — 1  consider  the  work  as  good  as  any  similar  work  in  the  United 
States. 

Q. — Is  not  the  water  dripping  through  the  arches  of  the  portico? 

A. — It  is  simply  some  water  which  sucks  through  the  joints;  I  wanted 
the  floor  above  tiled;  of  course  the  water  drips  through  the  loose  brick 
and  gets  into  the  joints;  I  wanted  it  tiled,  when  there  would  have  been 
no  dripping,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  do  that. 

Q. — The  water  drips  through  the  joints  and  seems  to  stain  the  granite 
in  places?  Now,  if  that  was  properly  graded  [the  rei:)orter  could  not 
hear  this  technical  term  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  spells  it  right]  the  water  would  not  run  through  in  that  way? 

A. — Well,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  owing  to  the  brick  work  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  tiled;  the  brick  work  is  loosCj  and  the  water  drips 
through  on  the  joints;  if  it  had  been  tiled  it  would  have  been  all  right; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  setting  of  the  stone;  as  far  as  the  setting 
of  the  stone  is  concerned  that  is  first-rate  work. 

Mr.  McCullough — I  would  not  say  much  about  the  masonry  if  I  was 
you,  if  I  pretended  to  be  a  practical  stone  mason.  The  cutting  there  is 
very  well  done,  I  should  judge,  but  I  should  say  that  the  workmanship 
exhibited  in  laying  the  stone  is  very  poor;  I  think  that  is  very  badly 
done.  The* water  would  never  run  through  mason  work  which  was 
properl}'-  built  up? 

Witness — I  can  assure  you  that  the  joints  were  made  as  close  there  as 
possible;  it  should  have  been  tiled. 

Mr.McCnllouyk — By  whose  dii'ection  was put  down  on  the  stone- 
cutter's gang? 

A. — Well,  when  I  came  up  here,  Mr.  Young  was  doing  the  drawing 
for  the  building — for  the  foremen — and  he  was  frequentlj'  out  in  the 
shed  with  me;  he  was  constructing,  on  plans,  some  moldings  for  the 
arches  with  me;  we  also  got  out  some  small  wooden  molds  for  the  build- 
ing; then  he  was,  at  that  time,  down  as  superintendent  of  the  stone 
work;  I  was  appointed  then  master  mason,  and  Mr.  Beverage  said  that 
be  might  as  well  be  put  in  the  stonecutters'  gang,  as  that  would  allow 
him  to  draw  a  proper  per  diem  for  his  services. 

Q. — Did  Jlr.  Beverage  instruct  you  to  put  him  on? 

A. — He  said  this  to  me,  "as  a  matter  of  convenience;"  at  the  time  he 
was  down  as  superintendent  of  stone  work;  but  when  I  was  put  down 
as  master  mason,  it  wa.s  suggested  that  he  go  on  the  books  as  stonecut- 
ter; be  got  the  same  wages;  there  was  no  making  two  jobs  of  it,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  only;  he  earned  his  money. 

Mr.  Uelaney — He  was  really  a  draughtsman  on  the  building? 


A. — He  was  assistant  draughtsman  on  the  building;  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  drawing  which  was  done  by  him;  he  also  assisted  a  great 
deal  in  my  work. 


TESTIMO^^Y  OF  DENNIS  E.  HOGAN. 

Mr.  McCullough — Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer. — lam  a  kind  of  transient  inhabitant  just  now;  I  reside  at 
present  in  Sacramento. 

Question — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Stonecutter,  and  genei-ally  what  I  can  find  to  do;  that  is  my 
trade,  however. 

Q. — Did  you  work  on  the  State  Capitol. 

A. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Under  Mr.  Hickey? 

A. — Well,  I  was  directly  under  his  charge. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  here? 

A. — I  worked  from  early  in  the  month  of  February,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one,  until  the  third  or  fourth  of  December;  I  think  1 
worked  a  day  or  two  in  December. 

Q. — Doing  what? 

A. — Laying  tile  way  up  in  front  of  the  portico. 

Q. — What  wages  did  you  get? 

A. — I  got  the  standard  wages. 

Q. — What  wages? 

A. — i  believe  the  standard  wages  were  five  dollars  per  day;  that  is 
what  they  were  paying  every  man  for  work  here  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  keep  an  account  book,  or  have  you  now  any 
account  of  your  time? 

A. — No,  sir,  nor  never  could.  I  never  kept  an  account  of  time  in  any 
place  where  I  ever  worked;   I  never  had  any  reason  to  do  so.. 

Q. — Did  you  work  full  time  in  the  month  of  June? 

A. — I  believe  I  worked  nearly  all  the  time;  perhaps  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  half  off — I  would  not  be  satisfied  exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  work  full  time  in  the  month  of  August? 

A.— 1  think  I  did. 

Q. — Was  you  not  off  work  for  a  good  many  days  in  August? 

A. — I  worked  overwork  in  August,  I  believe — to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q. — How  is  it  about  September? 

A. — I  worked  every  day  in  September — every  working  day,  to  the 
best  of  m}^  knowledge — 1  could  not  swear  positively;  but  I  never  lost  a 
day  in  that  month  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  that  in  September  I  mado 
some  overtime,  putting  in  some  pieces  of  stonework  over  the  front  por- 
tico— me  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bagely,  another  stonecutter. 
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STATEMENT  OF   ME.  HI("KEY. 

My.  Hickey — I  Tvish  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee.  I  came 
up  from  Sau  Francisco  mj'self  on  tlais  verv  business. 

Jlr.  Hogan — I  was  not  subpoenaed.  But  I  had  just  as  lief  testify — and 
a  little  rather. 

Jlr.  Mickey — I  was  not  subpoenaed  either  when  I  came  up.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  little  fact,  in  relation  to  this 
question  about  my  time.  [Looking  over  the  large  time  book.]  Here  is 
my  brother's  name.  Poor  fellow;  he  is  dead.  He  died  inght  on  this 
building.  William  Hickey;  that  is  his  name.  He  had  a  slight  cold,  and 
he  worked  here  one  rainy  day,  when  it  settled  on  his  lungs.  He  died 
very  soon.  He  lingered  along  three  or  four  mouths.  You  see  that  he 
is  docked  there  a  quarter  of  a  day.  Now  if  I  felt  inclined  to  give  any 
man  an  hour,  I  think  I  would  be  most  inclined  to  give  it  in  favor  of  my 
brother — the  poor  dying  fellow!  There  is  his  name.  He  is  docked 
three  quarters  of  a  day  there.  The  balance  of  the  time,  when  ho 
knocked  off.  Now  I  suppose  if  I  wanted  to  give  a  man  a  favor,  I  would 
give  it  to  that  poor  dying  fellow  in  prefei'ence  to  any  one  else.  He  man- 
aged to  work  some  little  after  ho  was  taken  sick.  And  I  think  he  man- 
aged to  come  up  here  and  rub  on  these  stones  within  eight  or  nine  days 
before  he  died.  And  I  never  gave  him  an  hour  which  he  did  not  ac- 
tually put  in  on  this  building.  Nor  to  any  other  man.  I  had  no  object 
to  do  so.  I  did  not  get  a  percentage  for  any  such  purpose.  And  I  did 
not  want  any.  When  a  man  was  in  want  of  a  job,  and  was  a  good  work- 
man, and  thei'e  was  need  of  his  work  here,  and  I  could  give  him  a  job  or 
help  him  to  it,  I  did  it.  But  I  never  made  one  single  cent  out  of  any 
man  on  this  building.  I  came  here  with  sixty  dollars  in  my  pocket  and 
left  with  forty-two  dollars.  That  is  just  about  as  the  matter  stood. 
That  is  the  way  I  squared  with  the  State.  You  will  see  my  brother 
worked  here  until  in  July — until  live  or  six  days  before  his  death.  And 
I  can  take  my  oath  that  I  never  gave  him  or  any  other  man  on  this 
building  an  hour's  time  which  they  did  not  put  in.  I  can  take  mj'  oath 
before  high  Heaven  to  that.  I  would  not  give  the  best  man  on  earth 
an  hour's  time  I  did  not  think  he  earned.  Of  course  I  might  make  mis- 
takes. Here  were  men  scattered  all  over  this  building  and  all  over  the 
yards.  A7hen  I  came  to  go  around,  some  would  be  engaged  at  one  thing 
and  some  at  another.  Some  might  be  temporarily  engageil  in  turning  a 
grindstone  to  sharpen  tools.  And  frequently,  I  presume,  that  when  the 
payroll  was  made  out,  men  would  complain  that  they  were  docked  off 
one  or  two  days  when  they  ought  not  to  have  been.  But  I  did  the  best 
I  could  to  keep  an  accurate  time. 

Mr.  Baird — Don't  j'ou  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  plan  to  have 
had  a  roUcall  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Hickey — Probably  that  would  have  been  the  better  way;  probably 
that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  thing: 
Mr.  Beverage  is  sick;  he  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses, 
and  I  think  if  his  evidence  is  taken  at  all,  the  committee  will  have  to  go 
to  the  house  and  take  it. 

Mr.  Hogan — He  is  so  low  that  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  will  allow  his 
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evidence  to  be  taken  even  at  the  house;  I  heard  to-day  thi^t  they  hardly 
had  hopes  of  his  recover}'. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 


TiTESDAY  Evening,  March   10th,   1872. 
TESTIMONY  OF  J.  B.  HOBSON. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  is  j'our  place  of  residence? 

Answer— Auburn,  Placer  County. 

Question — How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

A. — I  have  resided  there  since  about  the  middle  of  January  ijome  time, 
or  February. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  reside  in  this  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  moved  from  here  to  j'our  present  place  of  residence? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  was  your  occupation  when  you  lived  in  this  city? 

A. — Master  plumber  and  gastitter. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  do  work  ujjoii  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  whom  did  yo\i  secure  j'our  contract? 

A. — Gordon  P.  Cummings. 

Q. — He  was  the  architect? 

A. — He  was  the  State  Architect  at  that  time — eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  I  don't  remember  which. 

Q. — It  was  a  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — AVhat  did  the  contract  consist  of  ? 

A. — The  contract  was — the  contract  consisted  of  a  writing  binding 
rac  to  furnish  the  labor  to  do  the  plumbing  and  gastitting  on  the  State 
Capitol,  including  tools,  implements,  and  machinery. 

Q.-— Have  j'ou  that  contract  with  3'ou? 

A. — No,  sii",  I  have  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  it  is? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Where  was  it  the  last  you  knew  of  it? 

A. — I  don't  exactly  remember;  the  last  I  saw  of  it  was  in  the  store 
at  San  Francisco. 

Q. — In  whose  possession? 

A. — In  the  jiossession  of  the  firm  of  Middleton  &  Hobson,  at  that  time. 

Q. — Why  didn't  you  copy  it  yourself? 

A. — Well,  I  did  not  care  about  copying  it. 

Q. — It  was  something  that  pertained  to  3'ourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  might  have  copied  it  if  I  had  ])aid  -any  particular 
attention  to  it. 

Q. — Cannot  it  be  found? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q. — The  nature  of  that  contract  is  simply  this:  that  you  agreed  to 
furnish  labor  and  material? 

A, — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Implements,  at  least,  and  machinery? 

A. — Implements  and  machinery — that  is  the  way  it  was  worded,  to 
the  best  of  my  memorj'. 

Q. — Lahor  and  tools? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  date  was  that  contract? 

A. — It  was,  I  think,  [November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  or 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  I  think  it  was  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  continue  work  upon  the  Capitol? 

A. — ^I  continued  steadily  to  work  there  until  Januarj^  I  disremember 
the  year  now,  but  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  last  Legislature. 

Q. — Was  it  one,  two,  three,  or  lour  years  ago? 

A. — Well,  I  have  been  to  work  ever  since,  off  and  on,  on  the  building. 

Q. — Up  to  what  time? 

A. — Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight — eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine — eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  I  think — about  three  years — two  and  a  half — about  two  and  a 
half  3'ears — it  must  have  been  three  years. 

Q. — What  were  you  to  charge  a  day  for  your  services? 

A. — Eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents  scrip. 

Q. — You  considered  that  as  good  as  eight  dollars  in  coin? 

A. — Well,  no;  not  without  it  would  bring  that  in  coin  in  the  market. 
We  had  gone  in  the  market;  when  it  had  brought  eight  dollars  in  coin  I 
was  satisfied,  but  when  it  did  not  I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  that. 

Q. — I  sujipose  3'ou  considered  the  scrip  was  depreciated  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar;  why  did  you  have  eight  dollars  and  eight}'  cents? 

A. — Well,  when  I  was  told  we  would  have  to  receive  scrip,  I  was  told 
at  that  time,  by  the  Governor  or  Mr.  Cummings,  I  disremember  which 
now,  that  the  scrip  was  not  worth  par,  that  it  would  not  sell  for  par;  I 
told  him  that  we  could  not  lurnish  the  labor  any  less;  that  that  was  the 
usual  i)ricc,  and  a  little  below  the  usual  price  for  such  labor  in  >San 
Francisco;  and  he  told  me  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  adtl  ten  per  cent 
on  the  contract. 

Q. — That  was  to  make  it  on  a  gold  basis? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  at  that  time;  sometimes  it  went  down  to  sixty-five  and 
seventj'-fjve  cents. 

Q. — Did  you,  for  a  term  of  months,  put  in  statute  time,  making  thirty 
days  to  the  month? 

A. — Well,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  first  year,  I  did  not,  because 
my  business  then  was  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  came  up  ore,  two,  or  three 
da3's,  or  lour  or  five  daj's,  or  one  or  two  weeks  sometimes,  and  then  I 
would  go  away  again;  I  had  a  I'oreman  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Q. — Did  you  charge  full  time  for  your  services? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  never  charged  ibr  a  day  I  was  not  on  the  building. 

Q.— You  did  not? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  have  engaged? 

A. — All  the  way  from  two  to  forty;  I  think  I  had  fort^'-five  at  one 
time. 

Q. — Have  you  their  names? 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  remember  all  ihoir  names,  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  off  and  on. 

(^. — Just  give  some  of  the  names  that  you  remember, 

A. — In  the  first  part  of  the  work  there  was  Kramer. 
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Q. — "What  did  you  pay  Kramer  per  day? 

A. — I  believe  I  paid  him  four  dollars;  I  disremember  now  what  I  did 
pa3"  him,  that  is  so  long  ago;  I  think  I  paid  him  four  dollars;  it  is  so 
long  ago  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wheelan? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  pay  him  a  day? 

A. — I  think  I  paid  him  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q. — What  did  the  State  pay  for  Kramer  ? 

A. — They  paid  for  them  according  to  their  contract  with  me. 

Q. — That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  know  what  the  State 
paid  for  the  men.  You  paid  four  dollars;  you  paid  Kramer  four  dol- 
lars. Xow,  I  want  to  know  what  the  State — what  you  charged  the 
State  for  his  hibor  ? 

A. — YS'eli,  Mr.  Pardee,  you  just  asked  me  what  I  received,  and  I 
received  that  all  the  way  through. 

Q. — Eeceived  what  ? 

A. — Four  dollars  and  forty  cents  in  scrip,  until  a  few  months  ago,  and 
then  they  allowed  me  a  little  more  for  some  of  the  men,  and  less  for 
some  of  them. 

Q. — Then  you  received  no  premium  upon  Kramers  labor? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  didn't  pay  him  one  price  and  charge  the  State  another? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did'not;  I  charged  just  the  same  as  my  contract  called 
for  all  the  way  through. 

Q. — What  position  did  Kramer  hold — foi'eman? 

A. — He  was  a  gastitter. 

Q. — Was  be  foreman? 

A. — He  was  for  a  while. 

Q. — What  did  you  paj'  Wheelan  ? 

A. — I  just  stated  that  I  paid  him  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  I  think; 
I  think  it  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — What  did  the  State  pay  j-ou  for  his  services? 

A. — What  did  the}' pay  me  for  his  services?  Paid  me  just  like  the 
rest;  just  according  t.j  7ny  contract.  They  paid  me  four  dollars  and 
forty  cents  for  every  man. 

Q. — Ever}"^  man  ? 

A. — Every  man.  That  was  a  business  transaction.  They  were  just 
the  same  as  material  to  me.     I  sold  them  at  a  profit. 

Q. — That  is  what  we  are  going  to  find  out,  what  the  profit  was.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  running  profit  in  the  ground.  Barrj' — what  did  you 
pay  him? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  paid  him. 

Q. — We  have  it  marked  here  four  dollars.  Do  you  think  you  paid  him 
that? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now,  it  was  so  long  ago.  He  is  around  the 
country  though,  and  can  be  found  verj-  easily. 

Q. — McCue— what  did  you  pay  him? 

A. — I  think  I  paid  him  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  I  think  so.  That 
was  ilike  McCue,  was  it  not? 

Jlr.  Pardee  [to  Mr.  Bockius] — Just  take  a  pencil  and  put  it  down,  so 
as  to  see  how  much  he  made  a  day. 

Witness — 1  made  pretty  good  wages. 

Q. — They  said  you  made  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  this  job; 
but  I  don't  believe  it. 
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Witness — I  Avish  somebody  ayouW  give  me  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  would  change  with  them.  [Ttc  witness  here  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  sitting  hj  his  side.]  I  would  like  to  correct  myself;  I  have 
obtained  a  little  assistance  to  my  memorj'. 

Q. — In  what  respect? 

A. — In  regard  to  Wheelan.  I  paid  him  two  dollars  a  day,  instead  of 
one  dollar  and  filly  cents. 

Q. — What  did  you  pay  Benjamin  Free? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  did  pay  Free  at  that  time. 

Q. — Free  testified  that  you  paid  him  one  dollar  and  fitty  cents  a  day. 

A. — For  what  time? 

Q. — For  the  first  ten  months. 

A. — 1  know  some  of  them  were  raised  along  according  as  they  learned 
their  trade. 

Q. — What  did  you  paj^  Allen? 

A. — I  |)aid  him  six  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — What  did  you  charge  the  State? 

A. — The  same  as  I  charged  for  all — four  dollars  and  fort}-  cents  in 
scrip. 

Q. — Why  did  you  pay  him  more  than  you  received? 

A. — Because  he  was  a  skilled  workman. 

Q. — Then  you  paid  him  six  dollars,  and  the  State  paid  you  four  dollars 
and  forty  cents? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Levy;  what  did  you  pay  him? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  I  did  pay  him;  I  disremember  now;  I  think  it 
was  tAvo  dollars  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  I  don't  remember  what 
some  of  these  fellows  did  get. 

Q. — Charles  Waters? 

A. — Six  dollars,  and  expenses  up  and  down  whenever  he  wanted  to  go. 
He  was  another  of  the  skilled  fellows. 

Q.— E.  A\'.  Fellows? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  I  remember  that  well  enough.  lie 
is  here  in  town  now,  too. 

Q. — George  Gordon? 

A. — lie  is  here  right  now.  I  don't  remember  what  I  did  Y>ay  him 
then. 

3Ir.  Bocluus  [to  Mr.  Gordon] — What  wages  did  you  get? 

3fr.  Gordon — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Delaneij — W.  Carroll? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  did  pay  Carroll. 

Q. — James  Swcene}'^? 

A. — Four  dollars. 

Q._W.  Davis? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  did  pay  him.     IIo  was  a  gusfitter. 

Q. — John  Murphy? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  did  pay  him.  IIo  is  here  in  town,  too. 
You  can  get  him  up  here  and  find  what  I  did  pay  him;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. Some  of  these  men  were  old  hands  that  worked  for  me  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q. — Joseph  Linsky? 

Witness — What  were  you  getting  then,  Joe?  [to  Mr.  Linskj'.] 

Mr.  Linsky — I  got  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  then;  and  three  dollars 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Delaney — F.  Kennedy? 
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A. — I  thiuk  I  paid  him  three  dollars  a  day;  Frank  Kennedy. 

Q.— F.  Bassott? 

A. — I  paid  hini  three  dollars. 

Q._John  Kcaloy? 

A. — I  paid  him  six  dollars. 

Q._WilUam  Soule? 

A. — -I  think  I  paid  him — I  won't  be  certain  what  I  did  pay  him.  I 
don't  remember  now. 

Mr.  Bocklus — Didn't  you  keep  any  books? 

A. — Yes.     But,  my  God,  I  can't  remember  all  that  is  in  the  books. 

Q. — But  didn't  you  have  books  you  kept  these  accounts  in? 

A. — Oh  yes,  sir;  we  always  kejit  books. 

Q. — Where  arc  they? 

A. — Wh}^  we  chucked  them  away  when  we  closed  out  business.  The 
books  that  these  accounts  were  kept  in  1  don't  know  where  they  are. 
Mr.  Middleton  has  them.  I  believed 

Mr.  I)elanei/~J.  O'Xeil? 

A. — I  think  O'J^eil  got  two  dollars  a  day. 

Q.— Ed.  Warren? 

A. — Warren  or  Warner?  Oh,  Warner!  I  don't  remember  what  War- 
ner did  get. 

Q.— F.  McCready,  or  T.  McCready? 

The  witness  shook  his  head. 

Q. — Charles  Fredericks? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  I  paid  him. 

Q.— J.  Murphy? 

A. — I  don't  remember  what  I  paid  Murphy  then.     He  is  hero  in  town. 

Q.— G.  Phillips? 

A. — I  don't  remember. 

Q._W.  AY.  Knight? 

A. — W.  N.  Knight?     I  paid  them  all  rates  of  wages. 

Mr.  Bocklus — That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  We  see  you  did.  But 
you  don't  remember. 

A. — I  paid  them  all  different  rates  of  wages.  I  hired  them  for  what  I 
could  get  them  for,  and  charged  the  State  four  dollars  and  forty  cents 
a  day  for  them,  according  to  my  contract.  I  got  my  money  and  I  was 
satisfied,  excepting  when  scrip  went  down;  and  then  I  was  most  terri- 
bly dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Pardee — Of  whom  did  you  get  this  contract?  You  have  told  me, 
but  I  have  forgotten. 

A. — Gordon  F.  Cummings.  It  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Slate 
Capitol  Commissioners.  They  desired  me  to  go  to  work,  and  I  went  to 
work. 

Q. — Did  j'ou  divide  this  profit  with  Cummings? 

A. — No,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  divided  with  nobody  but  my  partner  in  busi- 
ness. 

Q. — Did  you  employ  all  the  men? 

A. — Ail  the  men.  * 

Q. — And  discharged  them? 

A. — And  discharged  them  when  they  did  not  suit  me. 

Q. — Who  kept  the  time;  your  time  table  for  j-our  men? 

A. — The  first  part  of  the  work  Allen  kept  it;  the  last  part  of  the 
work,  since  the  last  Legislature — since  we  went  to  work  after  the  last 
Legislature  adjourned — Kealey,  John  H.  Kealej'',  kept  the  time. 

Q. — It  was  eight  hour  labor,  was  it? 
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A. — Eight-hoar  labor. 

Q. — Did  iiny  ot'j'our  men  perform  more  than  eight  hours  consecutive 
labor  in  one  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  very  often.  During  the  session  of  the  Legishiture  two 
years  ago  there  was  considerable  extra  worii:  done — overwork,  night 
work — putting  up  the  gas  fixtures  in  the  Chambers  and  State  Library. 
They  worked  all  night  sometimes. 

Q. — How  did  you  charge  if  the}"  worked  twelve  hours  a  day — a  day 
and  a  half,  or  how  ? 

A.— That  was  the  principle,  I  believe.  I  think  we  were  allowed 
double  time,  the  same  as  when  woi'king  on  the  outside.  In  our  busi- 
ness, and  I  believe  in  all  other  branches  of  mechanical  business,  if  they 
work  after  the  regular  hours  they  ai'c  allowed  two  hours  for  one.  That 
is  the  system  among  all  mechanics  in  this  State,  I  believe,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  State.  ' 

Q — You  received  two  hours  for  one? 

A. — Two  hours  for  one,  for  overwork — night  work,  Sunday  work,  and 
Avork  on  holidays — and  a  man  earns  it,  too,  when  he  does  work  over  time. 
Any  man  that  would  try  it  for  a  while  would  find  it  out.  3Iost  mechanics 
are  allowed  that  time  and  there  is  never  any  complaint  made  about  it. 
They  -would  not  woriv  nights  without  they  got  that,  and  I  don't  blame 
them;  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q. — Were  the  majority  of  your  men  first  class  mechanics  in  your  trade? 

A. — About  half  of  them.  They  were  generallj^  divided  in  gangs — a 
mechanic  and  a  helper;  the  same  as  they  do  in  our  business  and  in  the 
tinners'  business  all  over  the  United  States — always  a  good  workman 
and  a  helper. 

Q. — Give  me  the  names  of  those  you  considered  as  first  class  work- 
men, will  you? 

A. — "Well,  there  was  Eiiey;  there  was  Kramer,  a  first  class  workman. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  will  call  off  the  names  and  check  them  as  you  give 
them.     John  ilealey? 

A. — Yes.     Number  one. 

(1- — Benjamin  Free? 

A. — He  was  a  good  workman. 

Q.^-John  Murphy? 

A. — Another  one. 

q — Mr.  Fitzgerald? 

A. — He  was  a  good  workman. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  do  you  mean  by  a  good  workman? 

A. — A  mechanic  competent  to  do  a  day's  work  in  my  business. 

Mr.  Delaney — James  Megan? 

A. — He  is  about  a  half  mechanic. 

Mr.  Pardee — Sa^^  good  or  bad. 

A. — He  is  a  helper;  he  is  good;  one  man  is  as  good  as  another;  wo 
understand  our  business  and  wo  know  whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Delaney — W.  (jovaii? 

A. — Jlelper. 

Q. — Thomas  Sweeney? 

.\.— Helper. 

Q.— Pat.  (rBrien? 

A. — Helper. 

il. — James  Moran? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— Plumber? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — John  Guthrie? 

A. — Plumljer. 

Q. — Joseph  Lin  sky? 

A. — Gas  and  steam  fitter;  master  of  his  business. 

Q.— Daniel  Evart? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — George  Gordon? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — William  Galligan? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — Edward  Chambers? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — James  Sweeney? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— Mat.  Eyan? 

A. — Heli^er. 

Q. — James  Colleton? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— Daniel  Troy? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — Patterson? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — Knowles? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— Butler? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— What  is  he? 

A . — Gasfitter. 

Q.— William  Dolan? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— J.  McDonald? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— H.  Courtly? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — David  Corcoran? 

A. — Helper. 

Q._^Yilliam  Meehan? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— Owen  Ward? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— Jose  I^osa? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — Andrew  Kerrigan? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — Eugene  Fritz? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— Andy  Burns? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— John  Houck? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— John  O'Hara? 

A. — Helper, 

Q. — B.  Kiernan? 

A. — Mechanic. 
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Q._John  Dunn? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — Thomas  Keegan? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q. — John  Madden? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — John  Brannan? 

A. — Helper. 

Q._M.  Shirlock? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Q.— John  McNulty? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — Thomas  Gannon? 

A. — Helper. 

Q.— John  ^yillich? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — Charles  Bowers? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — John  Ireland? 

A. — Helper. 

Q. — John  Dreuer? 

A. — Mechanic. 

Mr.  Pardee — Was  it  customary  for  jo\x  to  get  your  men  to  sign  the 
warrants  and  draw  them  yourself  from  the  Controller? 

A. — Well,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  Architect.  Mr.  Cumminga, 
used  to  give  mo  the  warrants,  and  the  men  used  to  sign  them. 

Q. — How  was  that? 

A. — Mr.  Cummings  always  delivered  the  warrants  to  me,  and  the  men 
signed  them;  that  was  in  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

Q. — The  men  signed  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  never  gave  a  warrant  to  any  man  that  was  working 
in  my  gang. 

Mr.  Balrd — Gave  all  to  you? 

A. — All  to  me  from  the  first  payment  to  the  last,  when  under  him. 

Q. — How  did  you  draw  the  pay  for  your  men? 

A. — How  did  1  draw  the  Jiay? 

Q. — Yes;  by  what  authorit}'? 

A. — The  men  indorsed  the  warrants,  and  they  were  a  marketable 
article  then;  that  was  the  first  part  of  the  work;  the  latter  part  of  the 
work  they  gave  powers  of  attorne.}';  I  learned  that  I  could  save  all  the 
trouble  of  having  the  men  sign  the  warrants  by  their  giving  a  jiower  of 
attorney;  then  I  could  get  them  without  difiiculty. 

(^. — Was  that  a  written  power  of  attorney? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  written  power  of  attorney. 

(I. —  Krom  every  one? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  if  I  did  not  have  the  power  of  attorney,  I  could  not  get 
the  warrant. 

(I. —  We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  testified  they  'ot  warrants 
witiioiil  written  powers  of  attorney;  it  was  very  common. 

A.— Weil,  Lhey  might. 

Mr.  Pardee — JJid  the  men  come  to  you  seeking  employment,  or  did  3-ou 
send  for  them  as  a  rule? 

13  t 
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A. — Send  for  them?  Well,  some  I  sent  for — those  that  I  knew — and 
others  came. 

Q. — "Were  there  many  of  them  sent  to  you  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion? 

A. — No,  sir;  never.  I  never  received  a  letter  of  recommendation  for 
any  man  that  was  working  in  ray  gang. 

Q. — Never  did? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  picked  them  up  promiscuously,  if  a  man  came  in  and  wanted 
work? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  If  he  wanted  a  job,  and  he  suited  me,  I  took  him.  I 
made  arrangements  how  much  to  pay,  and  I  took  him,  just  the  same  as 
you  would  do  if  you  wanted  men.     I  hired  the  men  that  suited  me  best. 

Q. — You  set  them  to  work,  and  from  the  amount  of  labor  they  would 
perform  you  would  tell  the  amount  you  would  pay  them? 

A. — No,  sir:  I  always  made  previous  arrangements.  If  a  man  went  to 
work  for  me  I  knew  what  I  had  to  pay  him,  and  he  knew  what  he  was 
to  get. 

Q. — "Was  it  a  usual  thing  for  you  to  draw  the  money  on  their  war- 
rants weekly  or  monthly? 

Q. — There  was  never  but  very  few  months  that  ever  I  drew  the 
money;  I  never  got  anything  but  scrip,  only  two  or  three  months. 

Q.— Well,  the  scrip? 

A. — I  brought  that  into  the  market  and  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q. — Was  it  usual  for  j-ou  to  get  it  weekly  or  monthly? 

Mr.  Bocklus — He  sold  the  warrants;  I  understand  him. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  am  speaking  of  the  scrip. 

Wiiness — How  could  I  get  warrants  weekly  when  there  are  no  war- 
rants issued  only  monthh'? 

Mr.  Pardee — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

A. — I  paid  my  men  as  a  general  thing  weekly;  or  whenever  they 
wanted  money. 

Q. — Did  you  buy  material? 

A. — Buy  material?  Why,  yes;  I  had  a  store;  I  could  not  get  it  any 
other  way  than  buying  it.  1  had  a  store  and  did  business  in  a  business 
manner.  1  bought  material  and  sold  material;  made  a  profit  on  it  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Bockivs — Why  can't  you  answer  the  questions  directly?  I  think 
you  show  a  little  animosit}-  on  this  subject. 

Witness — I  have  none;  I  have  no  animosity. 

Mr.  Bocklus — It  is  not  the  desire  of  this  committee  to  enter  into  an 
examination,  nor  to  convict  any  one  of  fraud.  We  simply  came  here  to 
investigate.  By  answering  the  questions  you  would  act  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  actuating  the  committee. 

Witness — But  the  Chairman  knew  I  kept  a  store,  and  surely  must  have 
known  that  I  bought  my  material. 

Mr.  Pardee — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Bockivs — And  I  don"t  know  anj-thing  about  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  keep  a  store  or  not.  You  should  answer  questions  in  a 
proper  manner.  There  is  no  disrespect  intended  you  by  these  interroga- 
tories; none  at  all. 

3Ir.  Pardee — Were  you  authorized  to  purchase  material? 

A. — 1  purchased  material  for  my  business. 

Q. — Material  used  on  this  building;  did  you  purchase  material  for  the 
use  of  this  building? 
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A. — I  purchased  material  and  sold  it  to  this  building. 

Q. — You  do  not  understand  my  question  I  see,  as  I  want  to  have  you; 
what  I  want  to  know  is — it  is  inditfcrent  to  me  whether  you  had  a  store 
or  not;  if  you  did,  why,  that  does  not  make  any  dijfference  in  regard  to 
your  answering  my  question — I  want  to  know  if  you  were  authoi'ized 
to  purchase  material  used  upon  the  building,  and  which  your  men  were 
emploj^ed  to  place  upon  the  building? 

A. — I  never  was  authorized  to  purchase  any  material;  I  was  author- 
ized to  deliver  material  to  this  building. 

Q. — You  do  not  understand  my  question  now;  I  tell  you  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  purchased  it  or  took  it  from  your  own  store,  or  elsewhere. 
I  want  to  know  this — if  you  were  authorized  to  furnish  material  for  the 
building? 

A. — Oh,  I  can  answer  that;  I  was  authorized  to  furnish  material  for 
the  building. 

Q. — By  whom  were  you  authorized? 

A. — Sometimes  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  sometimes  by 
order  of  the  architect. 

Q. — What  charactei-  of  material  was  it  that  you  were  authorized  to 
furnish? 

A. — Gas  pipe,  fitting,  gas  fixtures,  etc.;  steam  radiators. 

Q. — Anything  else? 

A. — Well,  the  necessary  fittings  in  my  business;  sometimes  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  Selby  furnished  a  great  deal  of  the  material. 

Q. — Who  received  them  at  the  building  as  you  would  send  them  from 
your  store? 

A. — The  timekeeper. 

Q. — Did  you  sell  it  by  weight  mostly? 

A. — Some  of  the  kinds;  some  material  I  sold  by  weight — such  as  lead; 
iron  material,  iron  pipe,  was  sold  by  the  foot,  some  kinds  of  fittings  by 
the  pound,  and  some  kinds  by  the  piece;  gas  fixtures  by  the  piece. 

Q. — When  sold  by  the  pound,  what  was  your  usual  method;  did 
you  weigh  it  at  the  store  and  then  have  it  weighed  here  again  by  the 
timekeeper? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  compared  your  accounts? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  they  always  agree? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  they  agreed;  we  never  had  any  complaints  about  it. 

Q. — The  lead  that  you  furnished  was  pipe,  was  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  did  you  get  per  pound  for  that  pipe  lead? 

A. — I  believe  I  got  fourteen  cents,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Q. — How  much  per  running  foot  for  your  pipe;  for  instance,  inch  pipe, 
gas  pipe? 

A. — Well,  I  charged  for  that  according  to  the  market  pi-ice;  it  varies; 
pipe  varies  weekly,  and  sometimes  daily;  Mr.  Mott  can  tell  you  that. 

Q. — Did  you  purchase  of  Mott? 

A. — I  purchased  some  of  my  material  from  Mott,  and  other  wholesale 
houses;  some  was  imported  from  the  east. 

Q. — Did  the  timekeeper  keep  an  account? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  did. 

Q. — Of  the  prices  that  were  paid  for  the  pipe? 

A. — Of  the  prices?  He  kept  the  bills  on  file;  the  bills  are  all  there,  I 
suppose. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  lineal  running  feet  of  gas  pipe  that 
there  is  in  this  building? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  never  kej^t  a  record  of  it;  there  is  a  good 
many  feet,  I  know. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  there  was  seventeen  miles  of  pipe  in  this 
building? 

A. — i  have  heard  there  was  forty  miles  in  it;  I  have  heard  men  say: 
"  There  is  that  Capitol  building;  there  is  forty  miles  of  gas  pipe  in  that 
building."     I  expect  there  are  several  miles  in  it. 

Q. — bid  you  furnish  the  chandeliers? 

A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q. — From  your  own  store? 

A. — From  my  own  store,  certainly. 

Q. — They  were  not  manufactured  here? 

A. — I  did  not  keep  a  manufactory;  I  had  to  purchase  them  the  same 
as  other  parties  in  the  State;  1  purchased  them  from  eastern  manufac- 
turers. 

Q. — You  had  them  shipped  from  the  east? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  patterns  were  selected  by  the  Board  of  Capitol  Com- 
missioners, and  the  j^riee  agreed  upon;  the  fixtures  were  delivered  and 
the  money  received  for  them,  and  everj'thing  was  satisfactory;  I  never 
had  a  complaint  about  anything  from  the  Board  of  Capitol  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q. — Did  you  furnish  the  radiators? 

A. — Y^'es,  sir. 

Q. — How  did  you  furnish  those;  by  the  pound? 

A. — I  furnished  them  by  the  piece. 

Q. — I  see  they  are  difterent  in  size. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  different  sizes  are  there? 

A. — Three  sizes. 

Q. — What  did  you  charge  the  State? 

A. — I  disremember  now;  I  could  get  the  bill;  I  suppose  you  have  the 
bills  there  and  can  tell;  I  disremember,  though;  1  think  the  large  ones 
were — 

Q. — [Interrupting.]     You  do  not  remember? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  exact  amount  that  I  did  charge  for  those; 
but  I  know  I  wanted  to  import  them,  and  I  found  I  could  make  them 
here  and  make  a  little  more  than  the  freight  on  them;  they  arc  very 
heavy — some  of  them  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds — I  remember 
that;  I  found  that  I  could  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Baird — Have  them  cast? 

A. — Have  them  cast,  fit  them  up,  etc.  I  found  I  could  do  it  better 
than  import  them,  and  I  did  so.  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  price  of  them,  and  they  were  satisfied. 

Q. — You  agreed  on  prices? 

A. — Of  the  general  material.  Any  kind  of  material,  except  little 
things  we  could  not  tell  we  would  want  from  day  to  day,  was  agreed  on 
as  to  price  before  it  was  bought  or  delivered. 

Mr.  Pardee — Do  you  know  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  radiators  in  this 
building?     What  did  they  all  cost  in  toto? 

A. — The  heaters?  Something  like  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Some- 
thing like  that,  I  think.     I  forget  now.     You  can  tell  by  the  bill. 

Q. — Nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars? 

A. — Was  that  all  for  heaters? 
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Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — "Was  there  not  some  other  material  besides? 

Q. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baird — How  many  are  there? 

A. — There  are  seventy,  I  thinlf.  I  forget  now  how  many  there  are. 
Something  like  seventy,  I  think.  Is  that  the  bill.  Dr.  Pardee,  or  is  it 
the  monthly  statement  that  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Pardee — It  is  the  bill  for  the  aggregate  cost. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  read  the  items  of  the  bill;  aggregating 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-two 
cents. 

Witness — Deduct  twenty  two  per  cent  from  that,  and  then  you  will 
get  it  in  gold  coin. 

Mr.  Delaney — Where  did  you  have  those  radiators  made? 

A. — Oh,  I  had  them  made  here  in  Sacramento. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  where  you  had  them  made? 

A. — Most  certainly  I  will.     Horace  Adams  did  the  easting. 

Q. — How  did  he  do  it?     By  contract? 

A. — By  contract. 

Q. — What  did  he  charge  you? 

A. — What  did  he  charge  me?  I  don't  remember  what  he  did  charge, 
now. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  charged  you  apiece  for  the  oval  radiators? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now  what  he  did  charge. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  charged  you  for  the  thirty-inch  radiators? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  forget.  Mr.  Adams  is  here  in  town,  and 
you  can  have  him  up  here,  and  he  will  tell  you  exactly  himself. 

Q. — Did  you  furnish  those  to  the  State,  adding  the  twenty-two  per 
cent  only,  for  the  same  price  that  they  cost  you? 

A. — Most  certainly  not;  I  did  not  do  business  in  that  way.  I  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Commissioners  themselves  about  the  heaters;  to  fur- 
nish them  for  so  much.  I  knew  what  I  could  get  them  for  from  the 
east  and  lay  them  down  here — the  same  kind — and  I  made  a  proposition 
to  the  Board  at  the  figures  I  could  get  them  at  the  east  and  land  theni 
here;  and  then  I  furnished  them  from  licre  and  made  money  by  doing  it. 

Q. — Will  j-ou  tell  us  how  much  monej-  you  made? 

A. — You  can  see  Mr.  Adams  and  get  his  figures,  and  then  tell. 

Q. — You  say  you  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  these  radiators  for  a  given  sum  of  money? 

A. — Apiece. 

Q. — How  much  was  that  sum? 

A. — Tiie  figures  are  there;  I  disremembcr  now.  That  is  the  bill 
[pointing.] 

Mr.  Baird — You  made  out  the  bill  according  to  these  figures? 

A. — [After  reading  the  bill] — Yes,  sir.  Tiiey  accepted  it,  approved  it, 
and  paid  the  money. 

Q. — When  did  you  make  this  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish   tiicso  radiators? 

A. — I  disremember  what  month  it  was. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  written  agreement  with  them? 

A. — Certainly  not. 

Q. — With  which  one  of  the  Commissioners  did  you  make  this  agree- 
ment? 

A. — Dr.  Nichols  and  Governor  Uaight.     It  was  made  in  the  Arcbi- 
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tect's  office.  They  asked  me  about  the  heaters.  I  showed  them  a 
drawing,  and  showed  them  figures  that  I  could  furnish  them  for. 

Q. — You  said  something  about  the  eastern  cost  of  these.  "Was  the 
figure  jou  offered  to  I'urnish  them  for  the  figure  you  could  furnish  them 
for  by  procuring  them  in  the  east? 

A. — Yes.  sir.  By  jirocuring  them  in  the  east  I  could  furnish  them  at 
that  figure  and  not  make  a  cent  on  them. 

Q. — You  say  there  was  no  written  agreement? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q. — Simply  a  verbal  agreement  ? 

A. — A  verbal  agreement. 

Q. — Made  in  the  Architect's  office? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  were  satisfied  with  them. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  you  paid  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  for  those  radiators?  Do  you  know  that  that  was 
the  price? 

A. — I  don't  remember;  ray  partner  paid  the  bill;  I  don't  remember 
the  amount  now;  I  know  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  any- 
how. 

Q. — Twenty-two  per  cent  off"  the  bill  would  leave  it  fifteen  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars.     How  did  you  get  that  figure  from  the  east? 

A. — Why,  how  did  J.  get  any  figure  from  the  east?     I  wrote  for  it. 

Q. — I  ask  you  how  you  got  this  figui-e? 

A. — How  I  got  that  figure?     Why,  I  got  the  price  list. 

Q. — Whose  price  list  was  it? 

A. — Several  of  them.  There  was  Walworth  &  Co.'s  price  list  that  I 
had,  and  a  firm  in  New  York;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  firm  now. 

Mr.  JDelaney — The  books  of  Mr.  Adams  show  that  the  radiators  cost 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  The  bill  presented 
by  Mr.  Hobson  is  for  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  seventy-two  cents. 

Witness — That  is  a  business  transaction. 

Mr.  Delaney — You  say  you  did  not  furnish  the  material  when  you  first 
went  to  work  here  as  a  superintendent  of  the  plumbers  and  gasfitters? 

A. — Not  all  of  it;  there  were  other  pai'ties  who  furnished  some  of  the 
material. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  you  furnished  the  first  of  the  material? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  when  you  presented  your  first  bill  for  material? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not.     I  suppose  there  is  a  record  of  it  in  the  books. 

Q. — Why  did  you  not  purchase  material  in  the  first  part  when  you  first 
commenced  on  the  building? 

A. — The  Architect,  Mr.  Cummings,  had  a  favorite  in  San  Francisco — 
Mr.  Selbj^ — and  he  wanted  he  should  furnish  some  pipe.  And  Selby 
furnished  the  pipe;  some  of  it. 

Q. — With  whom  did  you  afterwards  make  this  agreement  to  fui-nish 
material? 

A. — With  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  with  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  or  with  all  of 
them? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  remember  whether  there  was  a  majority  of  them  or 
not.  I  know  they  told  the  Architect  he  could  order  from  us  if  he  could 
get  it  as  reasonable  as  anywhere  else;  and  1  think  we  kept  even  with 
the  rates.  Of  course  I  sold  my  material  at  a  profit,  the  same  as  any  man 
in  business  would  do. 
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Q. — How  were  you  hired?  What  were  you  hired  as — Superintendent 
or  foreman? 

A. — Superintendent. 

Q. — And  you  have  been  paid  as  such  up  to  the  last  j^ayment  made  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  you  afterwards  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Commis- 
sioners by  which  you  were  to  furnish  material  for  plumbing  and  gasfit- 
ting? 

A. — There  was  no  arrangement  made  about  it;  they  just  bought  mate- 
rial of  me  the  same  as  they  bought  it  of  Mott,  Huntington  &  Hopkins, 
Carolan,  and  Whittier  &  Fuller.  All  the  men  in  business  here — men  that 
had  material  to  sell — sold  material  to  this  building.  Men  who  had  sand 
lots  out  here,  sold  sand. 

Mr.  Bai.rd — You  say  you  had  no  written  contract  with  the  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  these  radiators? 

A. — They  asked  me  what  1  would  furnish  them  for.  I  told  them  I 
would  furnish  them  in  good  order  and  put  them  up  for  such  a  figure. 

Q. — And  they  audited  your  bill? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bockiui — Did  they  advertise? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  material  furnished  here  that 
was  not  advertised  for;  Huntington  &  Hopkins  used  to  furnish  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  material,  also  Carolan,  and  Whittier;  all  those  men  fur- 
nished material  the  same  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Balrd — There  was  no  contract  with  any  of  them? 

A. — Why,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  Cummings  ever  ask  you  to  furnish  material? 

A. — He  gave  me  orders  for  material. 

Q. — I  have  been  examining  the  books;  the  first  bill  I  find  that  Mid- 
dleton  &  Hobson  presented  is  dated  on  the  first  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  four  thousand  dollars.  Who  directed  you 
to  furnish  that  material? 

A. — Well,  that  was  furnished  for  several  months,  I  guess;  Cummings 
used  to  give  me  orders  for  it;  I  kept  a  store  in  San  Francisco  and  had 
material  to  sell,  and  of  course  I  was  anxious  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Balrd — You  say  they  did  advertise  for  some  of  the  material? 

A. — They  advertised  once  to  my  knowledge;  and  that  was  for  copper. 

Q. — What  was  the  copper  used  for? 

A. — Roofing;  I  do  not  think  that  was  advertised  for  either,  I  think 
there  was  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Commissioners  with  Selby  to 
furnish  that  copper;  that  was  the  first  we  knew  anything  about  this  job 
at  all;  we  never  thought  of  it  until  Dr.  Nichols  and  the  Goveruor  came 
to  the  store  one  day  and  asked  us  if  we  understood  putting  on  roofing, 
or  if  we  knew  anything  about  roofing,  and  the  different  materials  for 
roofing.  We  asked  them  what  kind  of  a  building  it  was  going  on;  they 
told  us  it  was  the  State  Capitol  building.  They  told  us  they  had  been 
recommendetl  bj'  the  architect  and  by  Selby  to  put  on  lead.  We  showed 
them  saniples  of  lead  that  had  been  on  the  roof;  showed  them  where 
it  buckled  and  broke;  we  told  them  that  copper  would  be  the  best 
material  to  put  it  on  with.  They  asked  us  if  we  could  do  it,  and  wo 
told  them  wo  were  not  in  the  rooting  business,  but  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  plumbing  work  if  wc  could  get  it,  and  would  give  references; 
it  was  very  sborlly  after  that  the  Covernor  called  on  us  again  and  told 
us  to  go  to  Mr.  Cummings  and  make  arrangements  with  him  to  do  the 
work. 
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Q. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  arrangements  for  jobs  of  this 
kind,  Avilhout  writings,  with  private  individuals? 

A. — Oil.  yes,  sir.  They  could  come  in  and  ask  me  to  do  a  job,  and  I 
did  it  the  same  way  when  I  was  in  business.  I  did  the  California  Thea- 
tre the  same  way;  fitted  that  up  the  same  way  just  before  I  came  up 
here.  I  made  my  arrangements  to  furnish  the  tools  and  men  at  so  much 
a  gang;  but,  as  to  furnishing  the  material,  if  they  wanted  to  buy  it  of 
ns  they  could,  or  if  they  wanted  to  buy  it  of  anj-body  else  they  could. 
Our  business  is  generally  labor.  A  man  can  stock  a  little  shop  with 
very  little  money  and  no  material.  A  man  can  buy  his  material  where 
he  likes.  But  all  the  plumbing  shops  keep  gangs  of  men  steady, 
employ  and  liire  them  at  so  much  a  day  for  a  man  and  so  much  for  a 
man  to  help  him — generally  eight  dollars  a  day  for  gasfitters  and  nine 
dollars  for  plumbers,  and  for  furnishing  the  tools. 

Mr.  Belaney — Do  3-ou  know  the  value  of  the  material  you  furnished  up 
to  the  time  the  work  was  closed  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  ? 

A. — 'So.  sir;  I  never  kept  the  books  myself;  I  am  no  bookkeeper;  I 
am  a  mechanic.  Aly  partner  has  always  kept  the  books,  and  I  never 
bothered  with  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  furnish  itemized  bills? 

A. — The  bills  were  always  itemized,  and  delivered  when  the  material 
was  delivered. 

Q. — During  what  part  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  did 
you  furnish  the  most  material — during  what  months? 

A.^Oh,  I  could  not  remember  now. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  presenting  and  receiving  pay  on  a  bill  for  six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in  the 
month  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine? 

A. — Well,  I  dont  remember.  I  suppose  I  received  it,  if  it  is  on  rec- 
ord in  the  books  there.  That  is  better  than  my  memory.  I  could  not 
remember. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  bill  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, that  was  presented  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine? 

A. — I  guess  that  must  have  been  for  gas  fixtures. 

Q. — 2so  matter  what  it  might  be,  whether  plumbing  or  gasfitting  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  when  it  was  furnished.  1  know  there  was  a  large 
bill  furnished  for  gas  fixtures  through  the  building. 

Q. — Among  any  of  the  large  bills  do  you  remember  one  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars? 

A. — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — Or  one  for  twenty  thousand  dollars? 

A. — There  is  no  need  to  ask  me  again;  I  do  not  remember;  I  told 
you  I  did  not  keep  the  books;  if  I  did  my  memory  would  be  fresher. 
There  is  a  record  of  these  bills,  I  think,  on  the  book's  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol Commissioners,  and  that  is  better  than  my  memory,  any  way. 

Q. — I  find  a  bill  audited  to  your  account  entered  in  this  book  as  of  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  lor  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  That  hill  was 
presented  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  account,  for  materials — furnish- 
ing gas  fixtures? 

A. — Oh,  I  remember  about  that  now.  That  was  about  the  time  that 
Cummings  wanted  to  make  his  report.  I  remember  about  that.  He 
wanted  to  make  his  report,  he  told  me,  appear  as  small  as  possible,  and 
he  would  not  allow  the  full  amount  of  the  bill,  but  allowed  on  account. 
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I  do  not  remember  how  much  he  did  allow  on  account.  But  I  remem- 
ber the  incident  novv  vei'j  well,  j'ou  remind  me  of  it;  being  allowed  on 
gas  fixtures  or  something  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  gas  fixtures,  I  think. 
He  did  not  want  his  report  to  appear  too  large,  going  to  the  Legislature, 
and  he  told  me  he  would  not  allow  all  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  he  wanted 
to  put  us  otf  with  two  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  how  much  the  bill  was  for? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  now  how  much  tiie  bill  was  for. 

Mr.  Baird — You  were  to  put  in  the  balance  of  the  bill  the  next  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     After  the  report  was  made. 

Q. — After  the  Legislature  adjourned? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  know  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  Commissioners 
and  lay  the  case  before  them  before  he  would  allow  the  bill. 

Mr.  Delaney — You   quit  work  in  Januarj',  on   the    nineteenth.      You 
closed  your  work  then.     Had  you  at  that  time,  the  fourth  of  December, 
furnished  nearly  all  of  the  material  that  you  did  furnish   up  to  the  nine- 
teenth 0  f  Ja  n  u  a  vy  ? 
-    A.— How  is  that? 

Q. — Was  your  work  pretty  nearly  done  at  that  time — the  fourth  of 
December? 

A. — No,  sir.  It  was  not  pretty  nearly  done,  by  any  means.  "What 
fourth  of  December  was  that? 

Q. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  you  quit  on  the  nineteenth  of 
the  January  following,  altogether? 

A. — Oh,  no;  the  work  was  not  nearly  done,  bj'  any  means;  there  was 
lots  of  work  to  do. 

Q. — On  the  fourth  of  December? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  furnish  the  chandeliers;  during  what  month? 

A. — That  was  shortly  after  the  Legislature  met. 

Q. — When  did  the  Legislature  meet? 

A. — I  suppose  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  month? 

A. — It  generally  meets  the  first  Monday  in  December,  I  guess. 

Q. — It  met  on  the  very  day  you  presentetl  that  bill;  I  think  j'ou  pre- 
sented that  bill  the  fourth  of  December,  and  the  Legislature  met  the 
first  Monday;  do  you  recollect  presenting  a  bill  for  fifteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one  dollars  the  next  month,  for  the  month  of  January? 

A. — That  is,  two  bills  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  don't  remember  about  that;  j'ou  have  a  record  there,  and  I 
guess  it  is  correct,  but  I  don't  know  about  it;  I  cannot  remember  about 
those  things  so  long  back,  exactly;  if  I  was  a  bookkeeper  myself,  I 
might. 

(^. — If  those  two  bills  were  presented,  were  they  correct? 

A. — If  the  bill  was  presented  by  me,  I  will  guarantee  it  was  correct. 

Q. — If  the  bill  was  presented  by  Middlcton  &  Hobson,  was  it  correct? 

A. — Yes,  it  was  correct;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  if  it  was  pre- 
sented by  us;  you  can  tell  by  the  bills  whether  they  were  the  same  bills 
or  not,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  get  at. 

(^. — I  find  there  is  a  bill  presented  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  for 
fifteen   thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents, 
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that  goes  back  into  November;  the  majority  of  the  items  were  furnished 
before  the  time  of  presenting  the  first  bill  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

A. — One  was  a  bill  for  gas  fixtures,  and  the  other  was  a  bill  for  fittings 
and  one  thing  and  another;  that  is  the  bill  that  you  have  reference  toj 
you  can  tell  by  the  bills  whether  they  are  the  same  bills  or  not. 

Q. — But  we  have  not  any  itemized  bills  for  the  first  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  at  all,-  and  we  cannot  find  any  book  which  has  any  items  of  the 
materials  furnished. 

A. — That  is  not  my  fault,  sure. 

Mr.  Bockius — In  making  out  a  bill  it  is  usual  to  make  it  up  to  a  certain 
time,  even  if  made  out  for  less,  as  you  say,  and  then  all  that  occurred 
after  that  you  would  put  in  the  next  bill. 

A. — We  presented  the  bills  whenever  we  wanted  money. 

Q. — But  in  making  out  a  bill,  if  you  only  wanted  a  portion  of  it,  you 
would  make  out  the  bill  up  to  a  certain  period;  now,  Mr.  Delaney  says 
there  are  some  of  the  items  in  a  second  bill,  as  I  understand  him,  which 
run  back  into  the  time  the  former  bill  called  for. 

A. — I  think  that  could  not  be;  I  do  not  understand  how  that  could  be. 
1  will  tell  3'ou,  gentlemen,  call  the  man  that  was  timekeeper  here  at  that 
date — he  is  not  very  far  away  from  here  now;  he  can  tell  you  about 
this  material;  he  is  the  man  that  received  it.  I  mean  Henry  Cadwala- 
der.  He  is  the  man  that  can  tell  you  all  about  this  material.  Every 
time  there  was  a  little  bunch  of  material  furni.shed,  there  was  a  bill  went 
with  it.  Of  course  it  would  sometimes  run  a  month,  and  sometimes 
three  months.  I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was  when  Cadwalader  was 
timekeeper.  Latterly  they  made  us  put  in  our  statements  every  month 
regularly;  but  before  that  there  was  no  regular  time.  Cummings  did 
not  care;  we  could  put  in  our  bill  whenever  we  wanted  money;  we  were 
not  ordered  to  put  it  in  at  any  sijeeified  time. 

Mr.  Bockius  [to  Mr.  DelaneyJ — Read  those  items  over,  Mr.  Delaney. 

2Ir.  Delaney — "  Middleton  &  Hobson,  on  account  of  the  gas  fixtures, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

Witne-^s — I  will  tell  you  how  that,  perhaps,  might  have  happened. 
This  bill  of  items  were  items  ordered  by  the  Architect.  The  gas  fixtures 
were  ordered  by  the  Commissioners.  iSTow,  that  niade  two  separate  bills. 
That  bill  for  gas  fixtures  was  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Cajjitol  Commis- 
sioners. They  asked  me  for  it  themselves,  and  I  delivered  it  to  them.  I 
remember  that  incident  very  well.  And  then  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings to  see  whether  it  was  correct  or  not,  and  he  indorsed  it  correct. 
Afterwards  I  wanted  money,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  was  passed  at 
the  time  it  was  put  in,  but  he  allowed  a  portion  of  it  anyhow.  I  think 
it  was  on  account;  some  amount  on  account.  I  disremember  what  it 
was  now. 

Mr.  Delaney — If  this  was  ordered  by  somebody  else,  how  would  the 
balance  be  paid? 

A. — What  balance? 

Q. — The  balance.  If  it  was  allowed  on  account — fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars— there  was  some  balance  remaining.  Did  you  carry  that  over  into 
the  December  bill? 

A. — I  did  not  keep  the  books.  I  didnt  know  how  they  were  carried 
over.     I  brought  the  bills  here;  that  is  certain. 

Q. — Here  is  a  bill  dated  December  twentj'-second? 

A. — The  better  way  to  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  if  you  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  about  those  bills,  is  to  look  at  both  of  those 
bills  and  see  if  there  are  any  of  the  items  charged  twice. 
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Q. — But  we  have  no  items  here,  and  we  cannot  find  any  book  of 
record? 

A. — But  there  must  be  a  record  of  it  somewhere;  if  there  was  not  I 
could  not  get  the  monej^;  the  Commissioners  would  not  allow  any  bills 
in  that  waj^,  and  I  am  satisfied  Cummiugs  would  not  either,  for  he  was 
pretty  strict  about  the  bills;  he  can  tell  you  better  about  that  matter 
perhaps,  than  I  can. 

Q. — This  bill  is  dated  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and  was  audited 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  for  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

A. — What  are  those  items? 

Q. — The  first  item  is  for  balance  of  bill  rendered,  two  thousand  sixty- 
eight  dollars  and  fifteen  cents;  then,  November  twentieth,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  pounds  of  block  tin  at  sixty  cents,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

A. — I  just  want  to  know  what  the  items  are  of  both  the  bills;  there 
are  no  gas  fixtures  on  that,  are  there?  The  bill  is  correct,  I  guess;  there 
is  Shore,  who  is  about  somewhere,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  at 
that  time. 

Q. — You  don't  know  anything  about  those  two  bills? 

A. — I  know  that  that  bill  is  correct;  I  cannot  keep  the  drift  of  which 
bill  you  wish  to  know  about. 

Q. — I  wanted  to  know  something  about  the  other  bill  if  I  could  get  it. 

A. — Well,  it  ought  to  be  amongst  the  balance  of  them;  I  suppose  it 
can  be  found  somewhere. 

Q. — Who  did  you  make  that  contract  with? 

A. — Gordon  P.  Cummings. 

Q. — Did  3^ou  make  a  written  contract  with  him? 

A.— Yes,  1  did. 

Q. — By  whom  was  it  signed? 

A. — By  Gordon  P.  Cummings,  Architect  of  the  State  Capitol,  and 
Middleton  &  Hobson;  I  signed  the  firm  name  to  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  show  that  contract  to  your  jjartner? 

A. — Did  I?     Well,  I  suppose  he  must  have  seen  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  show  it  to  him? 

A. — I  suppose  he  saw  it  just  as  well  as  I  did.  \ 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  ever  saw  it? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q. — Where  did  you  leave  that  contract? 

A. — There  is  one  of  them  in  the  architect's  office. 

Q. — At  the  present  time? 

A. — That  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure;  I  did  not  keep  the  run  of  all  those 
papers. 

Q. — AVhat  were  the  conditions  of  that  contract? 

A. — I  stated  that  before;  in  the  architect's  report  he  says  distinctly — 
that  is,  plain  enough;  if  you  have  the  books  there  you  can  see  what 
he  says — "  I  have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Middleton  &  Hobson, 
subject  to  your  approval,  at  the  following  rates,  to  wit:"  and  now  he 
says  he  never  made  a  contract. 

Q. — Yes;  he  said  he  never  signed  any  contract. 

A. — Well,  now  1  am  ])ositive  he  did  sign  a  contract. 

Q. — When  that  contract  was  first  made  was  it  for  four  dollars  a  day? 

A. — Ko,  sir;  it  was  not  for  four  dollars  a  day;  it  was  for  Jour  dollars 
and  fort}'  cents  when  that  contract  was  given.  I  will  tell  you  the  rea- 
son he  asked  me  to  sign  this  contract.     Ho  said  to  me:     "  Now,  how  am 
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I  to  kno^v,  if  you  are  going  to  furnish  these  men,  but  they  will  strike  and 
want  bigger  wages,  or  want  shorter  hours?  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  men  on  the  builJing."  1  told  Mr.  Cummings:  "If  you  are 
afraid  the  men  will  not  work  for  that  monej'  right  along,  I  will  sign  a 
contract."  There  is  one  thing,  my  accounts  are  always  found  correct  by 
the  Board  of  Capitol  Commissioners;  always  audited  and  paid.  They 
were  vouched  for  by  the  timekeeper,  vouched  for  b}'  the  architect, 
found  correct  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  at  last  paid.  I  never 
had  a  complaint.  While  I  was  on  this  building,  I  never  had  a  complaint 
about  anything,  excepting  now  and  then  I  would  get  a  complaint  about 
a  man  caught  loafing  by  somebod3\     Then  I  discharged  him. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  drew  the  warrants  of  the  men  from  the 
time  that  you  assumed  work,  which  was  in  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  I  think,  up  to  the  present  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them.  I  told  you  I  drew  every  warrant. 
Sometimes  the  bills  were  made  out  just  according,  showing  that  I  had  a 
contract.  To  show  that  the  Commissioners  themselves  understood  that 
I  had  a  contract,  they  sometimes  allowed  me  the  whole  amount — so  many 
days'  labor  for  the  whole  gang. 

Afr.  Bocki.us — Did  you  ever  j)ut  in  any  bills*  for  men  you  did  not  have 
to  work  for  you? 

A. — No.  sir;  never. 

2Ir.  Delaney — Did  you  have  a  power  of  attorney  to  draw  David  Corco- 
ran's  warrant? 

A. — Yes;  I  had  a  power  of  attorney. 

Q. — Signed  by  David  Corcoran? 

A. — Certainly  I  had.  How  could  1  draw  the  money  otherwise?  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  I  have  acknowledged  I  have  received  all  those  war- 
rants. The  Board  of  Commissioners  knew  I  was  receiving  those  war- 
rants, and  were  satisfied  with  it.  I  drew  them.  If  there  is  anj-thing, 
anj'  difficult}*,  between  me  and  the  men,  I  am  here  to  meet  the  men  at 
any  time  and  settle  it.  I  think  possibly  I  may  be  wrong  in  some  cases; 
but  I  think  this  is  no  place  to  settle  difficulties  between  men — me  and 
my  men.  I  came  here  to  answer  questions  in  relation  to  the  charges 
that  were  made  against  me  by  Mr.  Delanej'.  I  am  willing  to  answer  all 
those  questions.  If  there  is  any  personal  charge,  I  am  here  ready  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Delaney — -I  desire  to  make  this  statement:  that  the  law  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  required  that  all  the  workmen  shall  he  paid  by 
warrants  drawn  to  them  for  the  amount;  that  they  are  the  proper  parties 
to  receive  them,  but  that  they  have  not  done  so  in  this  instance.  I  pro- 
pose to  prove  by  several,  without  wishing  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
witness,  that  he  is  not  making  a  correct  statement.  There  are  many 
facts  testified  to  bj'  the  witness  that  I  think,  after  a  careful  examination 
for  the  last  six  months,  are  not  true.  If  I  can  show  in  this  particular 
that  he  has  told  an  absolute  untruth,  the  committee  will  place  the 
proper  weight  on  the  balance  of  his  testimony.  The  Commissioners,  I 
admit,  are  as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Hobson;  in  fact,  more  so,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  drew  David  Corcoran's  war- 
rants for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June? 

A. — I  drew  David  Corcoran's  warrant  and  every  other  man's  warrant. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  power  of  attorney? 

A. — Did  I  have  a  power  of  attorney! 

Q. — Executed  by  Corcoran? 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  exected  by  Corcoran  in  my  store.  M}^  partner  is  a  wit- 
ness to  that. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  rate  of  wages  you  gave  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  hist  October  was  correct? 

A. — Now,  I  will  explain  all  about  that  to  you — about  the  change  of 
this  rate.  The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  "Watt, 
thought  that  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  paying  this  four  dollars  and 
forty  cents  a  day  all  around — that  it  would  look  better  to  have  me  rate 
the  wages. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  have  asked  the  witness  a  question  that  can  be 
answered  directly,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  fair  question,  but  he  is 
going  off  to  make  explanations  which  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
committee.  I  will  make  this  statement:  that  in  the  month  of  October  the 
Commissioners  passed  a  resolution  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Watt — I 
get  this  knowledge  from  information  outside — requesting  that  the  wages 
be  rated.  Hobson  and  Ivehoc,  during  the  months  of  August  and  iSep- 
tember,  ^ircsented  the  men's  time  in  bulk,  and  the  bills  were  audited  and 
paid,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  law,  so  plain  that  Mr.  Watt  in 
October  refused  to  draw  warrants  any  more  on  such  bills.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  then  passed  a  resolution  that  the  arrangement  be- 
tween Hobson  and  Kehoe  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  warrants  be  drawn 
to  the  men  as  the  law  required;  and  further,  that  Bennett,  the  Archi- 
tect, should  ascertain  the  exact  amount  paid  to  each  individual  in  those 
two  men's  gangs  or  departments,  and  report  it  to  the  Board;  and  that 
hereafter,  in  auditing  those  men's  bills,  the  discount  would  be  allowed. 
Now,  I  claim  this:  that  they  reported  incorrectly;  that  they  did  not 
give  a  true  account  of  the  wages  paid  to  their  men — to  each  man  in 
their  departments. 

Mr.  Pardee — What  is  your  question? 

3fr.  Delaney — If  the  return  he  made  was  a  true  one;  the  return  which 
he  made  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  Mr.  Bennett? 

Jf/'.  Pardee — The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

Witness — How  do  3'ou  mean  a  true  one? 

Mr.  Delaney — If  jo\x  gave  or  reported  to  them  the  exact  rates  that 
jow  were  paying  those  men? 

A. — I  never  was  asked  that  question.  I  never  was  asked  to  make  out 
any  such  rates.  I  was  told  to  rate  my  men  and  hand  it  in;  to  rate  the 
wages.  I  never  understood  any  such  resolution  was  passed;  never  was 
told  so. 

Mr.  Baird — What  do  you  mean  by  rating  them? 

A. — To  some  one  price  and  to  some  another.  To  make  it  appear  bet- 
ter before  the  public,  because  there  was  complaint.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  the  Commissioners  tell  3'ou  so? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q._Who? 

A. — Dr.  JSliciiols  and  Mr.  Watt  told  me  to  put  in  the  men  rated  helpers 
at  less  wages,  and  mechanics  a  little  more,  to  make  it  up.  1  made  out 
my  account  tliat  way  and  put  it  in.  At  those  rates  it  did  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  four  dollars  and  forty  cents  on  the  whole,  and  they 
allowed  it  to  me. 

Air.  Pardee — Allowed  you  the  difference  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  They  never  asked  me  wiiethor  I  was  giving  in  a  correct 
statement  or  not.  They  told  me  to  rate  the  wages.  And  1  rated  them 
and  gave  them  in. 
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Mr.  Delaney. — This  is  the  resolution  I  refer  to: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  arrangement  with  Kehoe,  and  Hobson  &  Ayres, 
be  discontinued  from  and  after  September  twenty-sixth,  and  that  the 
order  for  warrants  in  their  departments  be  drawn  for  men  employed  at 
such  rates  of  wages  as  they  are  actually  paid,  added  thereto  such  per- 
centage as  will  make  the  wages  in  warrants  equal  to  cash.  That  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Bennett,  be  directed  to  proceed  to  procure  and  fur- 
nish this  Board  a  statement  of  the  rates  actuallj^paid  the  men  by  Kehoe 
and  Messrs.  Hobson  &  Ayres,  and  be  instructed  to  discharge  any  of  the 
men  in  any  of  the  departments  which  loiter  or  are  unfaithful  in  their 
work,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

Witness — Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  testifying  under  oath.  And  I 
never  knew  there  was  any  such  resolution  as  that  passed,  and  never 
was  told  of  it. 

Mr.  Belaney — Were  you  asked  by  the  architect  to  furnish  him  a  list  of 
the  prices  of  your  men? 

A. — He  asked  me  the  same  as  Mr.  Watt  told  me.  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution must  have  come  from  Mr.  Watt,  the  way  it  is  worded;  because 
Mr.  Watt  told  me  this:   "  Hobson,  to  do  away  with  this  trouble" — 

Q. — [Interrupting.]     To  do  away  with  what  trouble? 

A. — To  do  awaj'  with  this  talk  which  was  created  by  yourself:     "  To 
do  away  with  this   trouble,  you  take  and   make  out  a  list  of  the  wages;  , 
put  it  up  in  that  way,  and  it  will  look  better." 

Mr.  Baird — Charge  some  men  less? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  charge  some  men  less,  and  some  more;  Mr.  Bennett  asked 
me  to  make  out  a  rated  list,  that  it  looked  better.  About  this  resolution, 
I  never  knew  before;  but  it  must  have  been,  because  of  Mr.  Watt's 
speaking  about  that. 

Mr.  Pardee — This  resolution  then  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  j'ou  and  Mr.  Watt? 

A. — I  suppose  so,  because  I  never  heard  of  it  before;  I  told  you  that 
before  vou  read  it  out;  I  never  understood  the  men  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  my  charge — I  never  understood  that — and  never  was  told  that. 

Q. — Were  they  ever  taken  from  your  charge? 

A. — No,  sir;  never  until  I  gave  up  control  at  the  end  of  the  job;  I 
never  understood  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  understand  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  get 
at  the  rate — to  arrive  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. It  was  not  for  that  purpose;  it  was  simply  to  stop  talk? 

A. That  is  what  I  understood;  I  am  telling  you  the  truth;  that  is 

the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q._Did  Watt  tell  you  so? 

A. Why,  certainly  he  did;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  made  about 

it  without  cause. 

Q Do  you  admit  that  the  rate  is  not  the  true  rate  paid  to  the  men; 

the  rate  as  given  here  is  not  the  rate  that  you  actually  paid  out? 

A. The  rate  that  I  received  from  the  State? 

Q. The  rate  that  you  gave  in  the  month  of  October? 

A. I  answered   before  that  I   paid  the  men  all  rates;  there  are  some 

men  down   there  that  may  be  down  for  five  dollars,  but  I  did  not  give 
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tbem  five  dollars;  I  hired  them  the  same  as  before;  I  did  not  raise  the 
wages  any. 

Q.^ — -Did  the  Board  of  C.ommissioners  understand  that  fact;  were  they 
aware  of  it? 

A. — Why,  certainly  they  were;  they  allowed  the  bills;  Dr.  Nichols 
knew  that  I  received  the  warrants. 

Mr.  Baird — Was  he  one  of  the  Board? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— He  told  3'ou  to  make  that  out? 

A. — Certainly;  he  told  me  first:  said  he,  "Hobson,  I  guess  we  have 
settled  this  thing  now;  you  just  make  out  a  rated  list  of  your  men's 
wages — make  out  a  rated  list — putting  helpers  down  below  four  dollars 
and  fort}'  cents,  and  add  on  to  the  mechanics;  fix  them  up  so  that  it 
won't  api^ear  so  bad." 

Q. — But  he  didn  t  give  you  instructions  to  pay  3^our  men  difi'erently? 

A. — JSTo,  sir. 

Q. — And  3'ou  didn't  pay  them  differently? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pardee — Mr.  Watt,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  Directors,  was  he 
not? 

A. — No,  sir,  he  was  not;  he  never  was  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Delaney — There  is  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  that  has 
been  ordered  paid  to  certain  workmen,  and  their  names  on  file  in  the 
office  with  the  amount,  which  money  never  has  been  paid  to  them,  nor 
are  there  proper  receipts  for  those  warrants. 

Witness— Are  there  any  of  those  men  here?  You  might  as  well  take 
Charley  Eisen  over  here,  the  man  that  got  powers  of  attorney  from  three 
quarters  of  the  men  on  the  building,  and  try  him  for  doing  wrong  as  to 
try  me  for  taking  those  warrants. 

3fr.  Baird — You  are  not  on  trial  at  all. 

Wit7ies.s — But  it  seems  to  me  the  effort  of  Mr.  Delaney  is  to  make  some 
great  wrong  out  of  this.  ^ 

Mr.  Bockius — Not  at  all;  you  are  here  as  a  witness  and  entitled  to 
protection,  and  shall  receive  it. 

Witness — But  Mr.  Delaney  has  accused  me  of  telling  a  falsehood, 
which  I  think  is  very  wrong;  1  do  not  like  it;  I  am  a  citizen  and  I  come 
here  to  testily  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pardee — The  committee  has  consented  to  allow  Mr.  Delaney  to 
ask  these  questions,  as  he  has  been  hunting  up  this  testimony  while  the 
committee,  individually  and  collectively,  have  had  no  time  to  do  it;  that 
is  the  reason  Mr.  Delaney  has  been  propounding  these  questions  to  j'ou; 
it  is  just  as  though  the  committee  had  taken  the  time  to  do  it,  as  he  has 
done;  and  the  committee  expect  3'ou  to  answer  him  as  directly  as 
though  the  interrogatories  were  propounded  by  the  committee  them- 
selves. We  have  already  spent  four  or  five  nights  in  this  investigation 
and  wish  to  get  through  with  it  at  our  earliest  convenience;  we  are 
instructed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  prosecute  this  examina- 
tion; when  questions  are  asked  you  so  that  yon  can  answer  them 
directly,  I  hope  you  will  do  so,  and  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Delaney — i  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  electric  apparatus; 
what  arrangements  you  had  with  the  Board  to  furnish  that — I  suppose 
you  will  admit  that  you  furnisl)e<l  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir;   I  furnished  it. 

(I. — Did  you  have  a  contract? 

.)/r.  Pardee — Juet  go  on  and  miike  a  statement  about  it. 
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A. — I  will  tell  you  about  the  electric  apparatus;  I  can  tell  it  quicker 
than  if  bothered  bj'  questions;  I  proposed  to  furnish  the  electric  appa- 
ratus and  put  it  in  working  order  for  so  much. 

Mr.  Baird — So  much  money? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaneij — How  much  was  that  amount? 

A. — I  think  it  was  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  with  the  percentage  added;  I  forget  now,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber all  these  items;  if  I  kept  my  own  books,  or  was  a  bookkeeper,  I 
could  perhaps  remember  these  items  better. 

Mr.  Pardee — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  at  all  that  you  do  not  remem- 
ber distinctly  so  many  things. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  jou  furnish  the  batteries?  There  were  one  hun- 
dred batteries  furnislied. 

A. — I  agreed  to  furnish  the  electric  apparatus  and  put  it  in  working 
order;  tliere  was  no  bill  of  items,  no  seventy-five  batteries,  or  fifty  bat- 
teries, or  one  hundred  batteries.  I  was  to  put  up  that  in  working  opera- 
tion; if  it  took  fifty  batteries  to  light  that  dome  1  would  have  to  put 
them  in. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  furnish  one  hundred  batteries  and  receive  fifteen  dollars 
apiece? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — The  record  shows  you  furnished  one  hundred  batteries  at  fifteen 
dollars  apiece. 

Mr.  Bockius — "What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Delaney? 

3Ir.  Delaney — One  hundred  galvanic  batteries.  There  are  ninety- 
four  used  for  lighting  the  dome.     Isn't  that  it?     [To  the  witness.] 

Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bockius — Ninety-four  glass  cups? 

Jfr.  Delaney — Ninety-four  glass  cups  with  fixings  in,  furnished  for 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Witness — I  never  made  any  such  bill,  I  think.  If  I  remember  right,  I 
think  by  referring  to  the  books  jou  will  find  there  a  proposition  made 
by  me,  which  was  written — I  signed  it  in  the  otfice,  too — to  furnish  the 
apparatus  and  put  it  in  complete  working  order. 

Mr.  Bockius — Was  it  necessary  to  have  so  many  batteries?  Could 
not  you  have  one  or  two  powerful  enough? 

A. — No,  sir;   it  requires  an  immense  current  to  heat  the  wire. 

Mr.  Caldivell — To  set  the  gas  afire? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  string  is  ten  burners.  We  have  to  heat  all 
that  string  of  platina  wire  to  white  heat,  and  then  the  gas  lights. 

3Ir.  Delaney — Did  you  charge  one  hundred  batteries  to  the  State? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  out  a  bill 
of  items  for  those  batteries.  I  put  up  all  the  apparatus  there  is  to  be 
seen.     There  are  some  of  the  batteries  came  broken. 

2Ir.  Bockius — You  do  not  understand  the  business  of  scientific  appa- 
ratus making,  do  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  do;    I  have  studietl  several  branches  of  business. 

Q. — (,'an  3"ou  make  a  galvanic  batter}'? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  can  make  one. 

3fr.  Pardee — Did  you,  from  the  time  yon  have  been  identified  with 
this  buibling,  directly  or  indirectly,  pay  anj-  person  any  money,  or 
make  them  any  presents,  for  the  securing  of  contracts,  or  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  material  in  or  about  this  building? 

A. — I  say  under  oath,  positively,  that  I  never  did — never  since  I  have 
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been  on  this  building;  and  I  never  was  approached  by  anybody  on  this 
buildino;  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q. — Nobody  ever  received  a  percentage  of  the  profits  from  you? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  never,  never. 

Jlr.  Ddaney — I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  this  stand  of  lights;  I 
want  to  ask  jow.  the  cost  of  those  lights;  what  they  cost  you? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now  what  they  did  cost. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  pretty  near? 

Q. — I  don't  remember  what  they  cost  exactly. 

Q. — "Where  did  you  get  them? 

A. — I  got  them  in  New  York. 

Q. — Will  you  tell  where  you  purchased  the  material,  all  the  material 
that  you  furnished,  either  for  plumbing  or  gasfitting,  from  the  time  that 
you  commenced  furnishing  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  discharged,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy? 

A. —  \Yell,  that  is  an  awful  thing.  I  could  not  tell  that;  I  could  not 
remember  all  the  places  I  have  bought  material  from. 

Mr.  Pardee — Wherever  you  did  buj^,  were  you  instructed  by  the 
Directors? 

A. — To  buy  there? 

Q. — To  buy  at  any  one  particular  place? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  generally  kept  a  pretty  good  stock  of  goods  myself  in 
the  store.     I  got  a  written  order  from  the  architect. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  think  that  fifteen  thousand  dollar  bill  has  been  paid 
twice.  The  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  find  out  where  this  material  was 
purchased. 

3Ir.  Baird — If  there  is  anything  of  that  kind,  it  should  be  shown  from 
the  books  and  not  by  asking  the  witness. 

2Ir.  Delaney — But  the  witness  has  destroyed  his  books,  and  the  books 
on  file  do  not  show  anything  about  the  bill. 

Witness — Will  the  Ciiairman  permit  me  to  examine  that  bill?  Perhaps 
I  can  then  tell.  I  did  not  keep  my  own  books,  as  I  have  stated  already. 
I  was  a  mechanic. 

[Mr.  Delaney  handed  the  bill  to  the  witness,  who  examined  it.] 

Witness — Was  there  another  bill,  but  not  at  any  time  near  this  date? 

Mr.  Delaney — The  last  bill  before  that  was  in  October.  I  have  the 
October  bill  here.     [Hands  it  to  the  witness.] 

Witness — [Alter  examining.] — Oh,  no!  that  bill  never  was  paid  twice. 
Nor  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  Delaney — Where  did  you  purchase  the  material  that  is  entered 
there? 

A. — I  purchased  some  of  it  from  different  jjarties  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 

Q. — Will  you  give  the  names? 

A. — Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  that  I  can  remember.  I  bought  some  of  it 
from  Mr.  Day;  some  of  it  fi'om  every  house  in  town. 

Mr.  Pardee — Mr.  Pryor? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  never  bought  any  goods  of  Pryor.  He  and  I  didn't 
hitch  together  very  well. 

Mr.  Delaney— Di^.  you  buy  any  from  Selby? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  bought  goods  of  Selby;  I  bought  gooils  of  ail  tliose 
hardware  houses — Conroy  &  O'Connor,  and  others.  [Laughing.]  It 
may  be  well  enough  to  take  some  of  those  bills  and  see  whelhei-  I 
charged  a  reasonable  px'ofit  or  not. 

15t 
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Q. — About  what  percentage  did  you  calculate  to  charge  on  these  bills? 
A. — Well,  I  never  calculated  the  percentage;  I  calculated  to  charge 
retail  prices,  the  same  as  when  fitting  up  a  house  for  an  individual. 

Q. — You  charged  retail  prices,  then,  for  what  goods  you  furnished — 
what  material  you  furnished? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  a  protit  of  four  thousand  dollars,  on  a  bill  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  a  reasonable  protit? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  if  I  can  get  it;  if  any  man  will  let  me  make  four  thousand 
dollars  out  of  him,  I  will  make  it,  and  I  believe  any  of  these  gentlemen 
Avill  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Bocklus — Did  you  make  that  profit  out  of  any  of  these  bills? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  1  did. 
Q. — As  near  as  you  can  remember? 

A. — No,  sir;  but  I  will  make  all  the  profit  I  can,  anyhow,  gentlemen; 
if  a  man  does  not  wish  to  buy  my  goods,  he  need  not  buy  them.     There 
is  the  balance  [showing]   that  was  due  on  the  previous  bill  to  that;  that 
is  the  bill  I  told  you  Mr.  Cumroings  did  not  want  to  allow  me  the  whole  ■ 
of,  because  he  wanted  to  make  his  report. 

Mr.  Baird — To  make  as  good  a  showing  as  possible? 
A. — Y'es,  sir;  those  are  the  very  words  he  gave  me  himself  when  I 
asked  him;  I  wanted  money  badly  myself,  and  had  to  go  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Q. — He  cut  off  two  thousand  dollars? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delancy — Is  it  not  reasonable  to  supj^ose  that  an  itemized  bill  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  presented  by  you,  and  then  that  you  pre- 
sented the  whole  bill  over  again,  from  this  record.  Is  not  this  bill  for 
six  thousand  dollars  partly  included  with  the  other? 

A. — That  was  paid  before;  that  was  paid  in  October;  there  was  a 
balance  on  it;  that  is  the  bill  the  balance  was  allowed  on. 

Q. — No;  the  balance  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  jom  drew  on 
the  six  thousand  dollars;  here  is  your  account;  the  first  bill  you  presented 
was  September  first;  you  drew  four  thousand  dollars  on  account. 
A. — What  was  the  amount  of  that  bill? 

Q. — September  twenty-seventh,  balance  of  bill  on  account  of  gas 
fixtures,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
four  cents;  those  bills  were  ordered  j^aid  in  September;  the  balance  was 
ordered  j^aid  the  twenty-seventh  daj-  of  Se^jtember;  then  October  fourth, 
you  presented  another  bill  for  gas  fixtures  for  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty -two  cents,  which  was  paid;  in  the 
month  of  December,  you  presented  a  bill  upon  which  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  was  allowed  on  account;  then  on  January  nineteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  you  presented  a  bill  for  fifteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  one  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  which  is  the  bill  you  have 
there. 

A. — Those  bills  must  be  all  there. 

Q. — Then  following  that  again,  in  March  was  another  bill,  making  a 
total  of  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and 
eighty-one  cents,  in  six  months. 

Witness — I  will  read  this  bill  over,  perhaps  this  other  bill  was  for  gas 
fixtures.     [Eeads.]     That  bill  is  before  this,  that  you  say  is  missing? 
Q. — Yes;  the  bill  was  audited  on  the  fourth  of  December. 
A. — Now,  I  see  where  that  bill  comes  in;  it  was  for  gas  fixtures. 
Mr.  Baird — That  are  not  in  this? 
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A. — That  are  not  in  this;  here  are  all  die  gas  fixtures  that  are  iu  this 
bill.     [The  witness  reads.] 

Mr.  Dela7iey — Can  you  tell  me  what  the  profits  were  on  the  material 
and  fitting  in  September.  October,  iN'overaber,  and  December? 

A. — Oh,  we  made  about  eight  thousand  dollars;  we  did  a  great  deal 
of  woi'k. 

Q. — You  made  eight  thousand  dollars  apiece? 

A. — Oh,  nO;  we  did  not;  about  four  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

Q. — Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  divide  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollars  as  profits  between  you? 

A. — Yes,  I  will  swear  to  it;  and  I  think  that  is  outside  of  the  com- 
mittee, too. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday  Evening,  March  20th,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OF  L.  H.  GAREIGUES. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  want  to  prove  by  Mr.  Garrigues  the  cost  of  the  work 
in  various  departments  as  shown  by  the  time;  Mr.  Garrigues  has  footed 
it  up. 

Witne.ss — I  can  make  a  statement,  perhaps,  which  will  be  sufiicient; 
that  will  save  asking  questions,  and  come  to  the  point  quicker  than  in 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Pardee — (io  on. 

Witness — A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Delaney  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  look  over  the  payroll,  or  the  State  Capitol  books;  I 
told  him  that  I  would  do  so;  he  told  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  look  at, 
difl'erent  items.  The  first  I  began  with  was  the  stonecutter;  the  first 
was  to  find  out  the  amount  which  had  been  expended  in  eighteen  hundi-ed 
and  seventy-one  for  stonecutting;  then  for  plastering;  then  for  painting; 
then  for  frescoing;  then  for  rigging;  then  for  masonry.  I  looked  over 
each  of  these  items,  and  from  the  pa3'roll — from  the  book  which  he  gave 
me — I  made  the  tbilowing  figures:  for  Mr.  McGuire's  hlacksmithing  done 
on  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents;  this  work  vvas  carried  on  under  McGuire. 

Mr.  Delaney — Is  that  work  done  on  the  frame  of  the  dome  or  on  the 
ribs  of  the  dome? 

A. — On  the  ribs  of  the  dome.  The  crew  that  worked  under  McGuire 
on  this  work,  received  wages  amounting  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars  and  twenty-fivo  cents,  that  is  for  blacksniithing 
simply  on  the  ribs  of  the  dome;  then  the  amount  of  stonoculting  done 
during  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -one  amounted  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  tour  cents;  the  pUstcring  done 
amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand  his.  hundred  and  eight3^-five  dollars 
and  twenty-one  cents;  the  painting  done  amounted  to  tiiirtyseven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  sixty  cents;  the  frescoing 
eiglit  thousand  throe  hundred  and  eiglitytwo  dollars  and  twenty  cents; 
the  rigging  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eigiit 
dollars  and  forty-five  oeuts;  the  amount  of  masonry  done,  begun  Novem- 
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ber,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  extending  to  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  and  four  cents;  that  is  work  done  by  the  brick  masons. 

Q. — Brickwork? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  altogether  it  aggregates  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents; 
that  is  all  I  know;  that  is  what  I  got  out  of  the  book;  if  that  book  is 
right  then  this  is  right. 

Mr.  DeUmey — 1  will  state  that  Mr.  Beverage  has  identified  this  book 
before  the  committee  as  the  timebook. 

Witness — There  were  several  other  crews  engaged  in  various  works 
about  the  building;  there  were  stairbuilders  and  carpenters  which  are 
not  here;  and  blacksmiths,  and  roofers;  these  are  simply  the  statements 
of    the  amounts  set  down  there. 

Q. — Did  not  you  see  Kehoe's  account? 

A. — jSTo,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CHAELES  GILLESPIE. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  after  men  were 
discharged  from  the  job  in  December,  brushes,  etc.,  were  given  to  them 
which  belonged  to  the  State.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  make  a 
statement  of  matters  and  things  in  general  which  he  knows  on  this 
point. 

Witness — I  could  not  swear  to  it.  Only  what  men  told  me  that  they 
got  brushes  from  there.  They  had  brushes  in  their  hands;  and  I  asked 
one  where  he  got  them?  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  them  home.  I 
asked  him  where  he  got  them?  He  said  Jones  gave  them  to  him.  I 
made  the  remark  that  that  was  a  nice  thing.  He  said  that  Jones  was 
giving  away  all  the  State  brushes. 

Mr.  Spencer — Who  was  the  person  with  whom  you  had  this  conversa- 
tion? 

A. — Mr.  Powell. 

Q. — Were  you  employed  as  a  painter  yourself  on  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  I  worked  under  the 
stair  builder;  varnishing. 

Q. — During  what  time  were  you  employed;  or  when  did  you  quit? 

A. — I  believe  1  quit  on  the  third  of  December. 

Q.— Last? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  were  employed  during  what  time? 

A. — About  fourteen  months. 

Q. — Under  Avhom  were  you  working? 

A. — I  was  working  under  Mr.  Jones  for  about  nine  or  ten  mouths. 
Then  from  the  j^ainter's  gang  I  was  transferred  to  the  varnisher's  gang. 

Q. — Was  atiy  material  or  brushes  given  you? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  did  not  ask  for  any. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  Mr.  Powell  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Jones  was  giving 
the  men  the  last  set  of  brushes  that  there  was — which  they  had  used? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  know  how  many  falls  there  were  about  the  building? 
Do  you  know  about  that — tackles  for  hoisting  material? 
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A. — I  think  there  were  three  or  four.  I  think  there  were  three 
tackles,  or  three  pair. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Were  they  taken  away  also? 

A. — I  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Delaney — Were  these  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     They  reached  to  about  the  cornices. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  told  by  any  one  that  paints  and  other  material 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Who  told  you  so? 

A.— Mr.  J.  J.  Carroll  and  Walter  B.  Ferrall. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  say  that  he  did  not  get  the  amount  of 
wages  that  was  drawn  from  the  State  for  him? 

A. — I  heard  of  one  instance,  about  two  years  ago. 

Q. — State  the  instance? 

A. — A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Schneider  came  to  work  on  the 
building.  His  time  was  sent  in,  I  believe,  for  four  days.  He  received 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — Who  received  the  balance? 

A. — I  suppose  Mr.  Jones  did. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  any  one  ever  paying  Mr.  Jones  or  any  one  else 
in  the  painters'  department  for  a  job? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  transaction? 

A. — Well,  I  heard  once  in  regard  to  such  a  thing.  A  man  came  and 
offered  me  forty  dollars  if  I  would  get  him  a  job  on  the  building.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  I  could.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  put  to  work 
under  Mr.  Jones. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  painters'  department  were 
mechanics? 

The  Wit7iess — Practical  painters? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — A  little  over  one  half,  I  guess;    about  half. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  the  names  of  any  one  being  placed  on  the  list 
who  did  not  work? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Or  time  being  allowed  to  men  when  they  did  not  work? 

A. — Well,  I  was  allowed  one  or  two  days  myself  when  1  did  not 
work. 

Q. — What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  transaction? 

A. — They  sent  us  down  town  to  do  a  little  work  on  the  outside. 

Q. — For  whom,  or  who  sent  you? 

A. — Mr.  Jones. 

Q. — Were  you  paid  for  that  time  from  the  State  Capitol  Fund? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spencer — What  work  did  you  perform? 

A. — I  was  Scrgeant-at-Arms  at  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  up 
here,  and  I  went  down  town  two  or  three  times  to  fit  up  the  hall,  to 
clean  it  up,  and  to  do  one  thing  and  another. 

Q. — And  your  time  went  on  the  same? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     It  did  not  go  on  all  the  time,  but  I  quit  one  or  two  days. 

Q. — One  or  two  days  were  allowed  you? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  was  all  I  received. 
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Q. — Were  you  sent  alone,  or  were  others  sent  with  you? 

A. — ^ot  alone. 

Q. — How  many  were  with  3'ou? 

A. — One  more,  I  believe. 

Q. — AVhat  is  his  name? 

A.— Mr.  O'Meara. 

Mr.  DeJaney — Do  you  know  an3-thing  about  the  painting  of  banners  in 
tliis  building  or  on  the  Capitol  grounds  during  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember? 

A. — I  saw  a  few  jiainted. 

Q. — Where  were  they  painted? 

A. — In  the  paint  shop. 

Q. — In  the  building? 

A. — In  the  paint  shop. 

Q. — Do  you  know  under  whose  direction  they  were  painted? 

A. — I  do  not  know  under  whose  direction  they  were  painted;  there 
were  so  many  of  them  around  ordering,  I  could  not  tell.  Some  of  them 
might  have  been  painted  under  my  direction. 

Mr.  Spencer — What  were  your  wages  per  day? 

A. — Four  dollars  and  fortj'  cents  in  scrip. 

Q. — Did  you  get  your  warrants  for  the  full  amount? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  or  in  the  last  warrant;  not  for  the  full  amount  on  the 
last  warrant;  not  all  that  I  was  entitled  to. 

Q. — How  much  rebate  did  you  sulfer? 

A. — A  dollar  and  three  quarters — something  like  that. 

Q. — How  happened  that  rebate? 

A. — Well,  we  worked  overtime  here  nights,  and  we  were  allowed  two 
hours  for  one.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  here  himself  for  a  couple  of  nights, 
and  we  worked  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  twelve  some  nights,  and  he  did 
not  allow  me  for  a  day  and  something  over.  I  asked  him  about  it;  he 
said  he  would  fix  it  all  right  on  that  book,  and  I  suppose  he  did  fix  it, 
some  waj-  or  another,  to  suit  himself.  He  allowed  us  a  little  more  than 
was  on  the  book  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  me,  but  not  the  full  time 
which  we  were  entitled  to.  and  he  did  not  rectify  it  on  his  books. 

Q. — Was  the  warrant  drawn  for  the  full  amount? 

A. — No.  sir;  it  was  onlj'  drawn  for  nine  and  one  fourth  days. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  a  large  banner  being  painted  here  in 
the  building? 

Witness — A  transparency? 

Mr.  Delaney^That  long  caricature  of  the  tariff  that  was  strung  aci'oss 
K  street. 

A. — Xo,  sir;  I  did  not. 


fTESTIMONY  OF  P.  AY.  BUENETT. 

Mr.  Delaney — Mr.  Burnett  is  at  present  Foreman  on  the  building — 
or  Superintendent — and  will  testify'  that  during  the  months  of  September 
ayd  October,  and  Isovember,  Mr.  Langdon,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  stair  building,  was  otf  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  while  the  books 
show  that  he  was  allowed  full  time. 

Mr.  Spencer — Well,  put  your  questions. 

Mr.  DeJaney — Did  you  work  on  the  Governor's  Mansion? 
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Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — Did  you  know  3Ir.  Langdon,  superintendent  of  the  stair- 
building-  of  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  time  during  the  months  of  September,  and  October, 
and  November,  was  Mr.  Langdon  employed  or  engaged  on  the  Governor's 
Mansion;  how  much  of  his  time  did  he  expend  in  that  building? 

A. — I  should  have  to  state  somewhere  near;  I  could  not  state  the  pre- 
cise time.  I  could  state  the  time,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  from  the 
time  when  I  commenced — that  was  somewhere  near  the  first  of  October. 
He  commenced  about  the  same  time.  He  put  up  and  built  the  stairs, 
and  I  put  ujj  some  wainscottiug. 

Q. — Did  he  remain  on  that  building  all  the  time  during  the  month  of 
October? 

A. — He  did;  worked  over  there  all  the  time,  He  was  probably  off 
some  of  the  time;  he  probably  spent  a  part  of  the  time  over  here.  I 
know  that  generally  when  I  was  on  the  building  he  was  there  a  majority 
of  the  time— either  there  or  down  at  his  shop.  He  had  a  shop  down  near 
the  planing  mill  on  Q  street.  He  was  getting  out  Governor  Stanford's 
stairs  down  there.  Frequently  when  I  went  down  to  the  mill  I  saw  him 
there  in  the  shop. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  time  during  working  hours  was  he  away  from 
this  building  dui-ing  the  month  of  October? 

A. — It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  all  the  time;  but  more  than 
half  the  time  he  was  over  there  attending  to  that  job.  Ho  had  a  good 
foreman,  who  was  trusty,  and  on  whom  I  suppose  he  relied  a  good  deal. 
His  foreman  was  about  as  good  a  man  as  himself  in  the  business.  He 
would  come  over  here  probably  once  or  twice  a  day.  That  is  about  the 
number  of  times,  I  should  think,  he  would  come.  He  may  not  have 
come  here  every  day;  but  I  presume  he  came  here  once  or  twice  a  day 
when  he  came  at  all. 

Q. — Came  over  to  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  how  was  it  during  the  month  of  November? 

A. — About  the  same  as  in  October;  about  the  same  all  the  time.  He 
was  there,  I  should  think,  a  little  over  half  the  time.  That  is  my  best 
impression;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q. — Did  he  draw  pay  on  that  building  all  the  time  for  his  time? 

A. — I  expect  he  drew  his  pay  for  that  building  all  the  time.  I  am  very 
sure  he  drew  full  pay  over  there  ii^'hile  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Spencer — You  are  now  referring  to  the  new  Governor's  Mansion? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  refer  to  Governor  Stanford's  house. 

Mr.  iJelaney — Do  you  know  of  any  other  man  who  was  allowed  time 
on  this  building  who  did  not  work  on  it? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect  now. 


TESTIMONY  OF  G.  W.  WHITE. 

Mr.  Belaneij — You  were  employed  on  tliis  building  as  a  painter? 

Answer — Yes,  sir;  1  was. 

Question — When  were  you  employed? 

A. — I  believe  the  tirst  raontli  was  July. 
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Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 

A. — I  woi-ked  until  December. 

Q. — Dtcenilier,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevcntT-oue? 

A. — Yes.  sir. 

Q. —  Will  you  go  on  and  state  to  the  committee  any  fraudulent  trans- 
actions you  were  acquainted  with  in  connection  with  the  work  on  this 
building? 

A. — In  regard  to  those  banners  which  you  spoke  about,  and  those 
transparencies,  they  were  painted  down  in  the  gas  office. 

Q. — Where  is  the  gas  office? 

A. — In  the  plumber's  office. 

Q. — In  this  building? 
,    A. — No,  sir.     In  a  house  or  shed  alongside  of  this  building.     It  was 
an  old  building  standing  outside. 

Q. — How  were  the  men  paid  who  painted  those  banners  and  trans- 
parencies? 

A. — They  were  paid  by  the  State. 

Q. — Where  was  the  material  procured? 

A. — The  material  was  procured  at  the  building.  The  carpenters  here 
made  the  frames.  Mr.  Shradcr  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Briggs  and  my- 
self, painted  them. 

Q.. — Was  that  large  banner  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  which 
was  strung  across  the  streets,  painted  here? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  think  that  was  painted  by  Mr.  Calvyn.  I  would  not 
be  sure  who  it  was.  But  it  was  painted  by  some  painters  outside  of  the 
building. 

[Here  the  witness  was  interrupted  by  a  i)erson  unknown  to  the  re- 
porter, who  stated  that  the  banner  rel'erred  to  was  not  done  at  Calvyn's.] 

Witiiess — W^ell,  it  was  not  done  in  the  building  to  my  knowledge. 

3Ir.  Delaney — Is  there  anything  else  of  this  kind  with  which  j-ou  are 
acquainted? 

A. — Nothing  more  than  what  I  told  you  to-day.  I  could  not  recol- 
lect all  the  questions  you  asked  me  to-day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Jones  drawing  any  amounts  of  money  from 
the  State  on  anybody  else's  account? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  only  heard 
reports  to  the  effect  that  some  men  had  paid  in  money  for  jobs,  and  that 
he  had  drawn  more  than  the  men  received.  I  heard  that  a  great  many 
more  men  were  suj^posed  to  be  drawing  pay  than  were  actually  em- 
ployed. 

Q. — Have  jon  examined  the  names  entered  on  this  book? 

A. — Some  of  them. 

Q. — Are  there  any  names  entered  of  men  who  were  not  employed? 

A. — There  are  a  great  nuun-  names  there  on  that  book  which  I  do  not 
recognise  as  the  names  of  persons  employed.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  them.  I  once  took  up  a  subscription  in  Mr.  Jones'  gang.  The 
proposition  was  made  by  two  or  three  men,  and  we  thought  we  would 
take  up  a  subscription.  Then  the  object  was  to  get  Mr.  Jones'  book  and 
find  how  many  men  there  were,  without  going  to  the  Controller's  office, 
which  might  excite  suspicion  as  to  our  object.  And  I  understood  then 
that  a  good  many  were  drawing  pay  who  were  not  at  work.  Well,  all 
the  men  that  I  could  find  was  thirty;  and  during  that  month  there  was 
on  the  book  sixty  men. 

Q.— What  month  was  that? 
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A. — I  believe  that  was  in  the  month  of  October. 

Q. — Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  E.  E.  Eobinson? 

A. — I  did  not  know  him  only  by  name;  I  knew  he  was  employed  in 
the  committee  office. 

Q. — Did  he  ever  work  in  the  painters'  gang? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  in  the  painters'  gang  or  with  a  brush 
or  paint  jiot. 

Q. — Did  you  know  George  Montford? 

A. — I  knew  a  young  man  that  answered  to  that  name. 

[A  person  unknown  to  the  reporter  said  that  Eobinson  worked  in  the 
painters'  gang  for  a  time.] 

Mr.  Delaney — What  was  this  man's  proper  name? 

A. — George  Beverage. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  that  he  drew  this  money? 

A. — He  told  me  that  he  drew  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  in  one 
month  and  I  forget  the  amount  for  the  next  month. 

Q. — Did  he  work  in  the  painters'  gang  during  that  time?  • 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  worked  upstairs  bailing  out  colors  from  the  tubs 
into  the  buckets. 

Q. — Was  he  a  painter? 

A. — 1  should  not  think  that  he  was;  he  was  only  a  boy,  I  should 
judge,  about  eighteen;  he  may  have  been  that  old  or  younger;  that  is 
as  near  as  I  could  guess. 

Q. — Did  he  work  on  the  building  in  the  month  of  December? 

A. — I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that;  I  am  rather  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  didn't;  he  worked  in  November  and  perhaps  in  December. 

Q. — Did  he  work  at  any  other  time? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  he  did;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q. — Do  you  know  about  any  paints,  or  other  materials,  being  taken 
away  I'rom  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir,  only  what  I  heard;  I  heard,  wliile  there,  Ferrall  talking 
about  paints  being  taken  away  to  be  used  on  Mr.  Burnett's  building;  1 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  done. 

Mr.  Pardee — Whereabouts  is  the  painter  which  you  s^jeak  of,  that 
was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  foreman? 

Witness — Who  do  you  mean? 

Q. — This  man  Eobinson? 

A. — He  was  not  acting  in  that  capacity.  He  is  in  town,  I  suppose;  I 
never  saw  him  at  work;  I  never  saw  him  with  a  paint  pot  or  a  brush  in 
his  hand. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  engaged  here  on  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  know  he  was  in  the  committee's  office  duiTng 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  doing 
any  painting  at  that  time. 

Air.  Caldwell — Could  this  man  work  on  the  building  without  your  see- 
ing him? 

A. — I  would  be  sure  to  see  him  sometime;  I  wouid'-be  sure  to  see  him 
sometime  if  he  had  any  work  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Gillespie — He  had  a  paint  pot  and  was  working  here  belbre  you 
came;  after  that  ho  was  in  the  timekeeper's  office. 

A. — I  do  not  knovv  anlhing  prior  to  the  month  of  July;  I  do  not  know 
anj'thing  about  him  or  any  other  person  in  connection  with  this  build- 
ing prior  to  that  time. 
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3Ir.  Delaney — Do  you  know  Mr.  Johnston? 

A. — x4o,  sir,  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Harrison? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Stanton? 

A. — No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  D.  O'MEAEA. 

Mr.  Delaney — You  were  employed  on  this  building  as  a  painter  under 
Mr.  Jones? 

Answer — I  was  in  the  painters'  gang.  I  was  not  a  painter;  I  was* 
emjDloyed  as  a  laborer  in  that  gang. 

Question — -What  wages  did  you  receive? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

Q. — Who  paid  you? 

A. — I  got  it  out  of  Mr.  Jones'  gang. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  your  warrants  yourself? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  sent  off  the  building  to  work? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  how  many  days? 

A. — For  two  days. 

Q. — Was  that  for  private  work? 

A. — It  was  during  the  campaign,  when  I  was  helj^ing  to  fit  up  a  hall. 

Q._\Vhat  hall? 

A. — The  Democratic  Headquarters. 

Q. — AYere  you  paid  for  that  work  out  of  the  State  funds? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  one  else  that  was  sent  off? 

A. — Me  and  Mr.  Gillespie  went  off  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Pardee — Who  sent  you? 

A. — Mr.  Jones. 

Q._\Vhat  was  it?     What  hall  was  it? 

A. — Democratic  Headquarters. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 

A. — About  two  days,  outside. 

Q. — Was  you  sent  anywhere  else  to  do  outside  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  on  the  Capitol? 

A. — Six  weeks. 

Q. — What  per  diem  did  you  receive? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

Q. — Did  3'ou  draw  your  own  warrants? 

A. — I  drew  one  warrant,  and  at  one  time  1  got  my  pay  from  Mr.  Jones. 

Q. — Did  you  know  what  pay  Mr.  Jones  drew  from  the  State  for  your 
labor? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Spencer — During  what  six  weeks  were  these? 

A — I  think  I  commenced  on  the  first  of  August. 

Q. — And  worked  until  the  middle  of  September? 

A. — Yes,  sir — about. 
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Q. — You  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  August,  according  to  this  book? 
A. — I  don't  know  what  day  it  was. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  how  many  days  in  August  you  worked? 
A. — No  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q. — Tou  don't  know  how  much  money  you  drew  for  that  work? 
A. — No,  sir;   I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Spencer — You  are  marked  here  at  three  dollars  per  day,  even? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

3fr.  Delaney — During  that  time  were  you  paid  in  coin? 
A. — No,  sir;  in  scrip. 

Q. — Did  you  work  with  the  fresco  painters? 
A. — No,  sir. 

2Ir.  Spencer — His  name  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  list  for  acceptance 
at  all. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  CORCOEAN. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  work  on  this  building  in  Mr,  Hobson's  depart- 
ment? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — During  what  months? 

A. — I  believe  it  was  during  the  months  of  March,  and  April,  and  May, 
and  June;  I  cannot  be  exactly  sure;  but  I  would  refer  to  those  affidavits 
which  I  made,  if  j'ou  had  them;  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q. — How  many  months  did  you  work  here? 

A. — About  three. 

Q. — You  mentioned  four  just  now. 

A. — Well,  four;  then  it  is  lour. 

Q. — You  worked  a  part  of  lour  months? 

A. — I  cannot  say,  exactly,  without  referring  to  that  book. 

Q. — How  were  you  paid? 

A. — By  the  day. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — At  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Who  paid  you? 

A. — ^Ir.  Ayers. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  draw  any  wai-rants  from  the  State? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  warrants  being  drawn  in  3-our  favor  for  this 
work.  Do  3"0u  know  of  any  warrants  being  drawn  by  the  State  Con- 
troller on  the  Treasurer  in  your  favor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — I  really  could  not  say;  I  do  not  know  anj'thing  about  the  war- 
rants; I  don't  know  how  many  warrants  were  issued;  I  was  hired  by 
the  day,  and  received  it  from  Mr.  Hobson  and  .Mr.  Ayers;  at  one  time 
Mr.  Hobson  paid  me,  and  at  another,  Mr.  Ayers  paid  me;  I  know  noth- 
ing about  warrants. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  warrants  have  been  drawn  on  your  account 
from  the  Controller's  office? 

A. — I  believe  they  bave;  I  went  into  the  Controller's  office  once,  and 
saw  mv  name  attached  to  some. 
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Q. — You  saw  your  name  on  the  books? 

A. — I  saw  it  entered  in  the  Controller's  books:  I  suppose  warrants 
were  drawn  on  my  account  by  some  persons;  and  I  so  ascertained  that 
warrants  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Hobson. 

Mr.  Spencer — What  work  did  you  perform? 

A. — Plumbing  and  gasfitting. 

Q. — Did  you  commence  in  March? 

A. — I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Delaney — -You  commenced  in  May  and  worked  part  of  three 
months. 

Witness — Very  well. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  Mr.  Hobson  ever  get  a  jjower  of  attorney  from  you? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell — What  time  do  you  say  you  commenced  to  work? 

A. — I  reall}^  do  not  know;  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  worked  on 
the  Capitol,  and  I  have  not  kept  any  account  of  it;  I  made  out  some 
aifidavits  at  the  time,  when  the  matter  was  fresher  in  my  recollection; 
I  believe  those  atiidavits  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Delaney;  if  I  could 
refer  to  them,  I  could  swear  to  their  contents;  for  at  the  time  when  I 
made  those  affidavits  I  kept  a  correct  account;  since  then  I  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  matter. 

Q. — Well,  then,  you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  you 
commenced  work  in  March,  April,  or  May? 

A. — I  really  believe  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  May;  it  was  in  April 
or  May. 

Q. — Tell  us  to  the  best  of  j^our  knowledge? 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  was  in  April. 

3£r.  Spencer — Look  at  the  pay  roll,  page  thirty-two,  and  state  if  this 
is  your  signature  under  the  head  "signatures?" 

A. — No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  name;  I  will  take  my  solemn  oath  as  to 
that. 

Q. — Is  your  name  David  Corcoran? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  can  write  my  signature  and  you  can  compare  it  with 
that. 

Q. — Please  write  your  name? 

[The  witness  wrote  his  signature.] 

Mr.  Spencer — Do  you  know  how  many  days  you  worked  from  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
you  can  refer  to  your  affidavit  to  refresh  your  memory? 

A.- — -Well,  I  received  forty-eight  dollars;  that  is  for  the  month  of  May; 
I  lost  two  dollars  during  the  month,  which  is  deducted  from  my  wages; 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Hobson  charged  the  State  that. 

Mr.  Spencer — -Mr.  EejDorter,  take  down  this  entry  as  I  give  it  to  you: 
pay  roll,  page  thirty-two;  names  of  plumbers;  David  Corcoran,  from 
the  twenty-sixth  of  April  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  eighteen  huu- 
dren  and  seventy-one,  twenty-six  tallies,  representing  day's  work;  total 
days  in  figures,  twenty-six;  per  diem,  four  dollars;  total  amount,  in 
column  of  total  amount,  one  hundred  and  four  dollars;  in  column  of 
signatures,  the  name  of  JDavid  Corcoran;  in  the  margin  of  same  column, 
per  J.  B.  Hobson,  attorney.  I  write  pretty  poorly  myself,  but  this  beats 
me.     Now  you  say  you  never  received  this  one  hundred  and  four  dollars? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  did  you  receive 
for  that  month  of  May — for  those  twenty-six  days  work — for  the  mouth 
of  May? 
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A. — Forty-eight  dollars. 

Q. — You  actually  worked  during  that  time  twenty-four  days,  as  I 
understand  you. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  William  Meahan? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  Thomas  Meehan,  but  I  suppose  the  hooks 
have  him  down  as  William  Meehan. 

Q. — What  did  he  receive  per  day? 

A. — He  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  that  is,  to  judge  from  his 
own  words;   he  told  me  so. 

Q. — He  was  a  common  laborer? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Owen  Ward? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  believe  I  do;  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  a  j^erson  by  the 
name  of  Owen. 

Q. — You  went  by  your  own  names  pretty  much  among  yourselves? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  he  received? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — How  came  you  to  receive  only  two  dollars  as  wages,  when  he 
received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

A. — I  really  don't  know.  I  asked  Mr.  Hobson  about  it  at  one  time. 
That  was  when  I  knew  he  was  drawing  four  dollars  a  day.  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  give  me  as  much  as  others.    He  said  he  could  not  atford  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Jose  Eosa? 

A. — I  just  know  him;  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  wages.  He 
was  working  in  the  shop. 

Q. — Was  he  a  Spaniard? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — A  Californian? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     He  was  working  in  the  shop,  outside  the  main  building. 

Q. — You  don't  know  how  much  he  received? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Ambrose  Carrigan? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— Do  you  know  William  Dolan? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  did  he  receive? 

A. — According  to  his  own  words,  he  received  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Edward  Batchelder? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  understood  lie  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Not  from  him,  but  I'rom  others  I  understood  that. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Amos  McDonald? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  He  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He  was  a  ship- 
wright by  trade. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Henry  Knowles? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     He  was  receiving  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — Did  you  know  C.  Patterson? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     He  told  me  he  received  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

(I. — Did  you  know  Daniel  Tracy? 

A. — He  told  me  he  was  receiving  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He 
was  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Q. — Did  you  knovv  Joseph  Colleton? 
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A. — I  did  not  know  him;  I  did  know  the  man,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  wages  he  got. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Matt.  Eyan? 

A. — I  knew  Matt.  Eyan,  but  I  didn't  know  his  wages. 

Q. — Did  you  know  James  Sweeney? 

A. — I  believe  he  got  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day;  but  I  am 
not  certain.  I  believe  he  was  a  practical  mechanic;  I  believe  he  was 
a  plumber;  and  I  think  he  received  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
day.  Maybe  there  were  two  Sweeneys.  I  think  there  were.  I  know 
that  one  was  a  practical  mechanic. 

Q. — Did  you  know  E.  Chambers? 

A. — I  knew  him;   but  I  do  not  really  know  what  he  got  per  day. 

Q. — Did  you  know  William  Gallatin? 

A. — I  knew  him.  1  believe  he  got  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 
He  was  a  young  chap. 

Q.— How  old? 

A. — I  should  judge  about  eighteen.  I  don't  think  he  could  have  been 
over. 

Q.— Unskilled? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

[A  person  in  the  room,  unknown  to  the  reporter,  said  that  Gallatin 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.] 

Witness — Well,  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  am  liable  to  be  mistaken  at  times 
as  well  as  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Spencer — He  was  an  unskilled  laborer? 

A. — He  was  unskilled. 

Q. — Did  you  know  George  Gordon? 

A. — I  knew  him.  I  believe  he  got  three  dollars  per  da}'.  He  was 
rated  as  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Q. — Did  you  know  Joseph  Linskcy? 

A. — I  knew  him.     I  believe  he  was  getting  three  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Did  you  know  John  Guthrie? 

A. — I  knew  him;  but  1  never  ascertained  what  his  wages  were. 

t^. — Did  you  know  Patrick  O'Brien? 

A. — I  knew  him;  but  I  did  not  know  his  wages. 

Q. — Here  is  Thomas  Sweeney? 

A. — I  did  not  know  him.  I  believe  that  James  Sweeney  was  a  skilled 
mechanic.  Maybe  I  am  mistaken.  He  got  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief.  John  B.  Hobson  received  eight  dollars  per 
day.     He  was  the  boss. 

Q. — Who  was  the  foreman? 

A. — Mr.  Kellogg. 

Q. — Was  he  the  foreman? 

A.^Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Hobson  work  on  the  building? 

A. — Xot  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  away  at  different  times.  In  fact 
I  very  seldom  saw  him  around  the  building. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Hobson,  or  any  one  else,  a  power 
of  attorney  to  draw  j-our  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  never  gave  any  power  of  attorney.  In  fact,  I  was 
never  asked  for  one. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receipt  for  money — receipt  to  Mr.  Hobson  or  any 
one  else? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  did.  The  only  time  when  possibly  they  got  my 
name  was  when  I  signed  mj'  name  to  the  subscription  list  gotten  up  for 
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one  of  the  gasfittcrs.  He  had  a  severe  case  of  venereal  disease;  and  a 
subscription  was  gotten  up  for  his  relief.  1  subscribed  a  dollar;  and  I 
believe  I  attached  my  name  to  the  amount  of  subscription.  That  is  the 
only  time. 

Mr.  Spencer — I  did  not  know  they  had  that  disease  in  Sacramento! 

Witness — It  was  an  understood  thing,  that  if  we  did  not  give  anything 
we  would  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Caldwell — In  regard  to  that  affidavit:  at  whose  instigation  was  it 
made? 

A. — At  my  own  instigation. 

Q. — What  was- the  object  of  it? 

A. — To  show  these  men  up. 

Q. — At  whose  instigation  Avas  it  gotten  up? 

A. — At  nobody's  instigation  but  my  own. 

Q. — Did  ever  anybody  ask  jou  to  do  it? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  got  it  up  of  your  own  free  will — I  mean  free  will? 

Mr.  Delaney — -I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some 
entries  made  here. 

Mr.  Caldwell — Wait  a  minute.  You  have  talked  about  some  workmen 
on  this  job  whose  names  Mr.  Spencer  called  off,  and  you  described  some 
as  practical  mechanics;  do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  practical 
mechanics  or  not? 

A. — No,  sir;  for  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  the  business;  on 
that  account  1  could  not  judge;  but  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  they 
were  practical  mechanics. 

Q. — How  then  did  j'ou  come  to  designate  them  as  rating  as  practical 
mechanics — the  men  who  were  receiving  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day? 

A. — Well,  I  ascertained  that  after  he  went  away;  I  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  wtis  very  well  acquainted  there  with  a  large  number  of  gas- 
fitters  and  plumbers,  and  there  this  subject  was  brought  up  often"  on 
account  of  the  publishment  in  the  newspapers;  and  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  parties  who  had  been  working  up  here,  and  I  asked 
them  what  kind  of  mechanics  these  were;  and  they  expressed  the 
opinion  that  some  of  them  were  very  good. 

(i. — Then  on  this  point  you  have  not  been  speaking  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  could  not  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  from  having  seen 
them  work  here? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  could  not;  because  I  do  not  understand  the  business. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  BIRD. 

Mr.  Delaney — What  is  your  occupation? 

Answer — P]lectrician;  I  have  been  electrician  engaged  in  fixing  appa- 
ratus for  lighting  gas  and  such  things. 

Question — Did  you  work  in  this  building  under  Mr.  Hobson? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  1  put  the  electricity  into  it;  I  rigged  up  the  batteries 
and  made  the  connections. 
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Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with,  and  have  you  a  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  and  the  price  of  such  batteries  as  are  used  in  this 
building? 

A. — Not  exactly  such  batteries  as  are  used  in  this  building,  but  I  am 
acquainted  with  most  all  kinds  of  batteries;  I  am  even  acquainted  with 
this  kind,  but  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  their  price;  1  could  not 
say  exactly;  the  batteries  would  cost,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  six 
dollars  each;  that,  I  think,  would  be  the  regular  or  proper  price. 

Q._\Yhat  was  the  value  of  the  batteries  at  the  time  they  were  fur- 
nished? 

A. — That  is  about  what  they  would  be  worth;  I  think  they  could  be 
gotten  up  for  about  six  dollars  apiece,  that  is  where  you  get  up  a  quan- 
tity; there  is  a  great  deal  of  ditference  between  getting  up  one  and  a 
hundred. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  was  charged  to  the  State  for  these  batteries? 

A. — I  heard  at  one  time;  I  heard  what  was  charged;  Mr.  Hobson  was 
the  contractor  for  the  work;  I  remember  that  I  commenced  talking  to 
him  about  this  not  being  the  proper  kind  of  batteries  for  lighting  up  gas 
or  for  firing  off  guns;  I  said  they  were  too  weak,  too  dormant;  we  had 
considerable  conversation  about  it;  I  told  him  1  could  get  up  a  smaller  bat- 
tery that  would  be  much  more  vigorous.  These  held  something  like;  well, 
there  wei'e  about  a  three  gallon  solution;  I  told  him  that  I  could  get  up 
a  battery  with  more  force  with  on\y  a  half  gallon  solution;  I  told  him 
it  would  be  a  half  as  strong  again  if  not  twice  as  strong  as  this  one, 
and  which  I  would  get  up  would  cost  five  dollai's,  and  would  last  full  as 
long  as  this  one;  the  same  kind  of  battery  that  is  used  for  telegraphing 
on  the  main  lines,  only  a  little  lai-ger;  those  on  the  telegraph  lines  hold 
only  a  quart,  mine  will  hold  about  three  pints,  and  the  zinc  would  be 
larirer,  thej^  use  sulphuric  acid  on  the  inside  cell.  These  batteries  are 
worked  by  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  I  told  Mr.  Hobson  all  about  it,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  would  convince  him  by  experiments,  and  I  went  down  and  got 
one  of  these  batteries  sent  up  and  showed  him  the  ditference;  but  at 
this  time  I  was  afraid  these  batteries  would  not  light  up  the  building. 
I  told  him  that  they  could  not  help  it,  although  it  was  an  inferior  bat- 
tery, there  was  so  much  of  it;  but  I  told  him  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  my  cups  would  answer  instead  of  a  hundred  of  the  other;  and  I  put 
some  wires  into  his  hand  and  told  him  to  hold  them  for  a  minute,  and  he 
did,  probably  two  minutes;  first  I  used  his  battery,  I  asked  him  if  it  felt 
warm;  he  said  it  was  getting  warm;  and  then  I  changed  it  to  my  bat- 
tery, and  the  minute  I  did  it  burned  his  finger  the  moment  he  touched 
it  simply  because  the  one  is  an  intense  battery  and  the  other  dormant; 
80  that  I  said  that  a  hundred  like  his  would  not  be  any  more  efficient 
than  thirty  of  mine;  he  said  his  had  cost  fifteen  dollars  each. 

Q. That  would  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  hundred? 

A. There  were  ninety-six  batteries;  when  we  came  to  unpack  there 

were  some  jars,  and  one  thing  and  another,  that  were  broken,  so  we 
could  not  put  up  but  ninety-eight;  and  then  he  told  me  he  wanted  two 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  told  me  to  pick  out  two  very  carefully;  so  we 
only  put  up  ninety-six  in  the  batteries. 

Q. What  would  have  been  the  cost  of  thirty  cups  such  as  you  would 

have  furnished? 

A. Five  dollars  apiece;  no  matter  whether  a  person   takes  a  large 

or  a  small  quantity;  that  is  what  I  charge  for  them;  even  one. 

Q That  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  whole 

lot?" 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  then  there  would   be  the  cost  of  the  wire  to  make  the 
connections,  and,  of  course,  that  depends  upon   how  far  the  connection 
would  run;  that  would  cost  extra;  in  this   buildiniji;  I  presume  there  is 
twcnt_y-five  dollars  worth  of  wire — may  be  a  little  more — and  1  do  not' 
know  as  there  is  that  much. 

Q. — Do  you  know  an3-thing  about  a  boy  named  Charles  Henry? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  he  came  to  assist  me  in  putting  up  the  batteries;  he  was 
employed  by  me;  he  has  worked  for  me  for  the  last  two  years;  Hobson 
told  me  to  bring  up  a  boy  who  understood  something  about  the  business; 
I  came  up,  I  think,  on  the  twenty  sixth,  and  the  next  day  I  telegraphed 
down  for  the  boy  to  come  up;  he  came  up  and  worked  under  Mr.  Hob- 
son;  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  pa}'  him  the  same  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  him,  which  was  ten  dollars  per  week;  that  is  what  I 
always  paid  him — -at  least  for  the  last  year — and  I  supposed  he  would 
get  the  same  wages  here  right  along;  but  when  it  came  to  his  pay,  I  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — How  much  was  he  paid? 

A. — Two  dollars  and  fitly  cents. 

Q. — Do  you  Uuow  how  much  there  was  drawn  from  the  State  for  him? 

A. — I  could  not  say;  1  never  knew  how  much  was  drawn;  he  was 
paid  two  dollars  and  fift}'  cents  per  day. 

Q. —  \Yhat  month  did  he  work? 

A.— Let  me  see,  1  believe  he  worked  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  October 
to  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  of  November. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  TEOY. 

Mr.  Delaney — What  is  your  business? 

Answer — Gasfitter. 

Question — Were  you  ever  employed  on  the  State  Capitol,  under  Mr. 
Hobson? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  go  to  work  for  him? 

A. — On  the  tweutj^-sevcnth  of  March. 

Q. — What  wages  did  you  receive? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — How  many  days  did  you  work  under  him  altogether? 

A. — I  cannot  tell. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  days  you  worked  in  the  montii  of 
March? 

A. — Twenty-six.  I  know  I  went  away  to  San  Francisco  for  awhile; 
I  was  sick. 

Q. — How  many  men  were  in  Mr.  Hobson's  department  when  you 
went  to  work? 

A. — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  should  judge  about  fifteen. 

Q. — How  many  of  these  men  were  practical  mechanics  in  that  line? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  five. 

Q. — Where  did  you  make  your  bargain  with  Mr.  Hobson? 

A. — In  Sacramento.  • 

17  t 
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Q. — Did  you  ask  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  when  you  made  the  bar- 
gain? 

A. — 1  asked  him  what  the  wages  were  or  would  be?  He  said  the 
highest  which  he  was  paying  was  three  dollars  and  fifty  ceuts. 

Q. — Did  5'ou  draw  your  wages  or  warrants? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not  draw  my  warrants. 

Q.— Who  paid  you? 

A. — Mr.  Hobson. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Hobson  a  power  of  attorney. 

A. — Not  that  I  know  of;  I  never  was  asked  for  one.  We  used  to 
stand  outside  of  the  office  and  the  money  was  handed  out.  I  never 
receipted  for  anything,  nor  was  I  asked — that  is,  up  to  a  certain  time, 
when  til  ere  was  a  fuss  made  about  it. 

Q._When   was  that? 

A. — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q. — Did  you  then  give  him  a  power  of  attorney? 

A. — He  never  asked  me  for  it.  I  signed  his  receipt  book.  He  never 
asked  me  for  a  power  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Spencer — Ai-e  you  a  skilled  mechanic?  •. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldwell — How  many  men  were  working  on  the  building  when 
you  came  here? 

A. — I  should  judge  there  were  about  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Q. — How  many  skilled  mechanics? 

A. — Only  about  four  or  five. 


Thursday  Evening,  March  21st,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OF  H.  G.  KOPPIKUS. 

Mr.  Pardee — Where  is  your  residence? 

Answer — I  reside  here  in  Sacramento. 

Question — "What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — Painter. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  work  on  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  make  a  statement  of  your  identification  with  it — when 
you  commenced  work  on  the  building,  how  long  you  worked,  and  the 
pay  you  received,  etc.? 

A. — -I  worked  about  two  and  a  half  years,  I  guess,  on  this  building 
and  the  mansion  together. 

Q. — Who  employed  you? 

A. — The  State  Capitol  Commissioners 

Q. — Who  were  they? 

A. — Dr.  Nichols,  Governor  Haight,  and  Mr.  Coronel. 

Q. — What  pay  did  you  get? 

A. — I  got  four  dollars  a  day. 

Q.— All  the  time? 

A. — All  the  tim^  except  one  month  up  at  the  mansion  I  got  five  dol- 
lars a  day,  on  account  of  being  boss. 

Q. —  Under  whom  did  you  woi'k? 

A. — Under  Mr.  Bennett.     Here  or  at  the  mansion? 
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Q.— Here  ? 

A. — I  worked  under  Mr.  Jones  here. 
Q. — Who  paid  you? 
A. — Different  parties  paid  me. 
Q. — Tell  who  paid  you? 

A. — The  State  Treasurer  would  pay  me  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
those  whom  I  sold  my  warrants  to. 

Q. — Did  you  give  anybody  authority  to  draw  your  warrants,  or  to  sign 
your  warrants? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  have. 
Q._Who? 
A. — George  Eisen. 

,Q. — Did  you  give  him  written  authority? 

A. — I  signed  my  name  to  an  agreement;  not  an  agreement  exactly. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  State  was  chai'ged  for  your  work? 
A. — What  the  State  charged  for  my  work? 
Q. — No;  what  the  State  paid? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — How  much? 

A. — Four  dollars  a  day.  One  time  they  did  not  pay  but  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  and  one  time  they  paid  but  two  dollars  and  seventy -five 
cents. 

Q. — You  got  four  dollars  steady? 
A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  you  did. 
A. — I  might  have  got  it  in  scrip  if  I  had  kept  it  long  enough.     During 
the  Legislature,  when  I  worked  here,  I  got  three  dollars  a  day. 

Q. — You  are  mussing  it  up  so  that  I  do  not  appear  to  understand  an}'- 
thing  about  your  statement. 

Mr.  Delaney — Was  there  any  private  arrangement  between  you  and 
Jones,  or  any  other  party,  by  which  you  were  to  receive  more  than  tlie 
regular  rate  allowed  by  the  State? 
A. — From  him? 
Q. — From  anybody? 

A. — I  had  a  written  agreement  with  Jones.     Yes,  sir. 
Q. — Will  you  please  to  state  what  it  was? 

A. — For  my  services,  I  being  master  painter,  he  promised  he  would 
give  me  so  much  a  day  out  of  his  own  money,  and  the  State  would  give 
me  so  much. 

Q. — In  other  words,  he  divided  his  wages  with  you? 
A. — He  did  for  a  while. 

Q. — Were  you  the  foreman  under  him  on  this  building? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  the  time  of  the  men? 

A. — Not  here;  I  kept  the  time  up  in  the  mansion.  He  had  to  keep 
time,  buy  stock,  and  everything  else. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  falls  or  tackles  there  were  here  for  hoist- 
ing? 

A. — Stages!     On  this  building?     I  do  not  think  there  was  one. 

Q. — How  many  were  there  at  anj'  one  time  during  this  last  year? 

A. — For  painting?  , 

Q. — For  painting. 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  was  one. 

Q. — Were  there  never  any  falls  or  tackles  here? 

A. — That  belonged  to  the  State? 
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Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — Yes;  there  ■were  four. 
Q. — Do  you  know  where  they  are  now? 
A. — I  don't  know  where  they  are  now. 
Q. — Do  you  know  what  became  of  them? 
A. — I  don't  know  what  became  of  them. 

Q, — Do  you  know  if  they  were  taken  away  from  this  building? 
A. — Xo,  sir.  All  that  I  do  know  about  them,  I  got  orders  from  Mr. 
Bennett  to  quit  work  jDainting  the  cornice  around  the  Mansion,  and  I 
took  the  falls  and  everything  and  put  them  in  the  paint  shop  up  there — 
all  the  brushes  and  everj-thing — and  locked  it  up.  And  1  have  never 
been  there  since. 

Q. — Where?     At  the  Governor's  Mansion? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many  are  there  there? 

A. — WeU,  there  were  four.     Four  falls  and  four  hooks. 
Q. — Do  you  know  George  Fisher? 
A. — iSTo;  I  don't  know  him  by  name. 
Q. — Do  you  know  George  Montford? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  George  Beverage? 
A.— A  boy? 
Q.— The  boy? 
A. — Yes;  I  know  him. 
Q. — Did  he  work  in  the  painters'  gang? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Which  of  the  two  gangs  did  he  work  in? 
A. — I  don't  know.     I  think  he  worked  with  Shrader's  gang. 
Q. — What  is  he?     A  painter? 
A. — No.     I  would  not  call  him  a  painter. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  Jones  ever  entered  names  on  the  pay  roll  of 
men  who  did  not  work? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  this  book  of  Jones'  [showing]  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

[The  book  was  marked  "Exhibit  A."] 

Q. — Is  this  the  time  of  the  last  month — the  month  of  December  [show- 
ing] ? 

A. — Now  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.     I  did  not  keep 
the  book. 

Mr.  Caldwell — Did  you  keep  the  time? 

A. — No,  sir.     He  kept  the  time  book. 

Q. — You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  yourself? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  recognize  these  names?     Charles  Gillespie? 

A. — Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q. — Is  he  a  painter? 

A. — Yes,  sir 

Q. — Did  he  work  on  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Walter  Ferrall? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Charles  Carroll? 

A. — There  is  a  James  Carroll;  I  know  him. 

Q. — William  Melendez? 
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—Yes; 


Q. — Is  he  a  painter? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q. — James  Eoberts? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
-J.  Curtin? 
-Yes,  sir. 
-J.  Davis? 
-Yes,  sir. 
-M.  Eoach? 
.. — Yes,  sir. 
:.— F.  M.  Mahan? 
-Yes,  sir. 
-P.  Powell? 
-Yes,  sir. 
:• — Thomas  Lilly? 
. — I  don't  know  him. 
-James  M.  Briggs? 
-I  don't  know  him. 
-Frank  McMullin? 
-I  know  him. 
-G.  W.  Walker? 
. — Yes,  sir. 
.— W.  E.  Eoyer? 

-Yes,  sir. 
:. — Are  all  those  mechanics? 

-Yes,  sir. 
:. — Neal  McKeever? 
. — I  don't  know  him. 
-J.  Bocamp? 
-Yes,  sir. 
;.— J.  Shea? 
. — I  don't  know  him. 
:.— W.  Briggs? 

-I  don't  know  him. 
-Richard  Erne? 
. — I  don't  know  him. 
;.— J.  J.  Wing? 

-I  don't  know  him. 
-J.  Sweeney? 
. — Yes,  I  know  him. 
-Charles  Houck? 

-No,  sir;  I  know  a  Houck  here,  I  think,  but  1  don't  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  painters'  gang  or  laborers'  gang;  there  were  so  many 
gangs  altogether. 
Q.— E.  J.  Kane? 
A. — I  don't  know  him. 
Q.— J.  11.  Eodgers? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  I   knew  him  or  not;  I  know  a  couple  of 
Eodgers. 

Q.— A.  Fuller? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— A.  V.  Peck? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 
Q.— W.  Plumpt? 
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A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.— A.  C.  Whitney? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Thomas  Legan? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.— J.  M.  Stanton? 

A, — I  don't  know  him, 

Q. — George  "Wilson? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q. — George  Sexton? 

A. — I  don't  know  hira. 

Q. — V.  Johnson? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q. — Martin  Horn? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q.— Edward  Gildea? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q. — Charles  Halpine? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q. — J.  Cunningham? 

A. — I  think  I  know  Cunningham. 

Q.— Charles  Hearst? 

A. — I  don't  know  him. 

Q.— B.  E.  Hathaway? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Patrick  Nash? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — B.  K.  Eobson ;  is  he  a  painter? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Eobson  is  not  the  one;  I  mean  E.  E.  Eobinson? 

A. — He  was  in  the  painters'  gang;  there  were  a  great  many  of  them 
that  were  in  the  painters'  gang  that  were  not  painters. 

Mr.  Mott—Wh&t  did  they  do? 

A. — They  did  rough  work — scraping,  but  not  painting.  They  worked 
better  than  some  professional  painters,  at  that,  or  some  of  them  were 
better. 

Mr.  Caldwell — Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Captain  Eobert- 
son? 

A. — Yes,  I  do;  that  is  the  man  I  mean? 

Q. — Is  he  a  painter? 

A. — Well,  he  did  work  at  painting.     I  would  not  call  him  a  painter. 

Mr,  Delaney — Did  he  work  in  the  painters'  gang  in  the  month  of 
December? 

A. — I  could  not  say. 

Q.— P.  Yawa? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — George  Fisher?  , 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— J.  Burke? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Charles  Stevens? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Frank  Morgan? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— P.  C.  Patterson? 
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-No,  sir. 


.—J.   Usher? 

, — No,  sir. 

•Lawrence  Davis? 
-No,  sir. 

•Daniel  Fitzpatrick? 
-Yes,  sir. 
•John  Quinn? 
■No,  sir. 

•Thomas  Dunphy? 
-No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mott — Do  you  know  all  the  men  that  worked  here,  or  were  thero 
men  working  and  scraping  that  you  did  not  know? 

A. — I  knew  them  all  by  sight,  but  there  were  a  great  many  whose 
names  I  didn't  know. 

Q. — Were  they  working  in  the  painters'  gang? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  scraping  iron,  and  some  of  them  cleaning  up,  washing 
windows,  and  such  like. 

Q. — Do  you  know  them  by  sight,  but  not  by  name? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  in  the  gang  in 
December? 

A. — When  I  came  here? 
Q. — In  the  month  of  December? 

A. — In  the  month  of  December?  I  don't  know.  There  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  among  them  what  I  call  painters — professional 
painters. 

Q. — How  many  men  were  employed  in  the  gang — painters  and  labor- 
ing men? 

A. — I  think  Jones  at  one  time  here  had  forty  or  fifty  in  the  gang. 
Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  he  had  in  December? 
A. — I  think  he  had  about  fifty,  or  forty,  one  time  in  the  gang. 
Mr.  Pardee — It  varied,  did  it?     Most  every  week  the  number  would 
vary? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less? 

A. — Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WALTER  FERRAL. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  work  on  this  building  in  the  painters'  gang? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — Under  Jones? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  were  you  employed  on  the  building? 

A. — I  came  on  two  years  ago  this  next  August. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  many  tackles  there  were  here  for  hoisting? 

A.— What  time? 

Q. — In  the  month  of  December? 

A. — I  think  there  were  six. 

Q. — Do  you  know  where  they  are  now? 
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A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  any  of  them  were  taken  away  from  the  build- 
ing? 

A. — I  heard  that  Mr.  Boardman  had  two  down  at  Governor  Stanford's, 
with  the  hooks. 

Q.— Mr.  Boardman? 

A. — John  Boardman,  who  was  a  boss  painter.  I  heard  that;  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

2Ir.  Pardee — Then  you  don't  know  where  they  are? 

A. — No,  sir.     He  asked  me,  and  I  said  I  simi:)ly  heard  this. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  know  of  any  material — paints,  or  other  mate- 
rial— being  taken  away  from  the  building  and  used  elsewhere? 

A. — No,  sir;  none  was  taken  away  and  used  elsewhere  that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Jones  ever  had  men  on  the  payroll  that  did 
not  work? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Did  you  take  charge  of  a  job  of  work  here  a  year  ago? 

A.— Where? 

Q. — On  another  building  outside  of  this? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Nothing  belonging  to  the  State,  however;  no  State 
work.     I  had  other  work  outside. 

Q. — Were  there  any  paints  ever  taken  from  this  building  to  use  on 
that? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  one  pound. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A.  A.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  Delaney — 1  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  that  the  law  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three  was  not  complied  with  in  the  manner  of 
purchasing  material,  and  that  the  material  cost  the  State  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  ought  to  in  consequence.  The  law  required  that  pro- 
yjosals  to  furnish  material  should  be  advertised  for  at  least  twenty  days 
in  the  paper  published  in  Sacramento  City  having  the  largest  circulation. 
i  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  that  that  law  was  complied  with  in 
but  very  few  instances. 

Mr.  Spencer — In  the  purchase  of  all  material? 

2Ir.  Delaney — Lumber,  plumbing,  gasfitting,  and  painting  material.  I 
think  with  regard  to  the  stone  and  brick  they  did  comply. 

3Ir.  Sjieneer — You  were  the  Architect  of  the  State  Capitol  building, 
Avere  you  not? 

Answer — I  was  associated.  I  was  one  of  the  associate  architects  of 
this  building. 

Question — With  whom  were  you  associated? 

A.— Mr.  Kenitzer. 

Q. — AVere  jou  the  principal  architect? 

A. — Well,  neither  of  us  was  principal.  We  were  joined,  associated 
together.     I  had  charge  of  construction  mostly. 

Q. — What  was  Mr.  Kenitzer's  office? 

A. — Mr.  Kenitzer  did  most  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  McCullovgh — Kenitzer  lived  in  San  Francisco  and  Bennett  in  Sac- 
ramento. 
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Mr.  Spencer — Who  was  charged  with  the  jjurchase  of  the  materials  for 
construction? 

A. — I  had  charge  of  it  partially.     Some  of  it  was  under  contract. 

Q. — To  what  extent? 

A.— Most  of  it,  I  think. 

Q. — D.id  you  make  the  purchases? 

A. — I  made  a  jiortion  of  them. 

Q. — Did  you  make  the  bargains  with  the  various  purchasers;  with  the 
persons  furnishing  material? 

A. — Well,  such  bargains  as  were  made — j'^es,  sir. 

Q. — State  the  manner  of  making  bargains  or  making  purchases  for 
material;  how  it  was  done? 

A. — My  judgment  in  accepting  hardware,  paints,  gas  fixtures,  gas- 
fittings,  and  plumbing  work.  I  think  with  those  exceptions,  perhaps, 
the  balance  of  the  larger  materials  were  contracted  for,  as  I  understood 
it.  Some  of  them  were  hold-over  contracts.  I  think  all  of  them,  per- 
haps. 

Q. — That  is,  contracted  for  prior  to  your  administration? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  occupied  the  position  of  architect  from  when  to  when? 

A. — I  think  it  was  September,  or  perhaps  the  last  of  August.  Per- 
haps the  twenty-sixth  of  August. 

Q.— Of  what  year? 

A. — Of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q. — From  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty? 

A. — My  recollection  is,  it  was  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty — eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  I  should  have  said.  I  think  it  was  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy. 

Q.— Until  when? 

.A. — Until  recently.     Until  they  convened  the  Legisl-ature. 

Q. — Gasfittings  and  paint  were  not  contracted  for,  do  you  say? 

A. — No;  they  were  not  contracted  for  by  advertisement  at  all. 

Q. — How  were  they  furnished^n  what  manner? 

A. — They  were  furnished  by  Hobson  &  Ayres. 

Q. — Under  what  arrangement?  You  refer  now  to  the  gasfittings 
alone,  do  you  not? 

A. — The  gasfittings  and  plumbing. 

Q. — By  Hobson  &  Ayres? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now  state  the  modus  operandi  of  that,  please. 

A. — They  were  liero  when  I  came  here,  engaged  in  that  work,  and 
were  furnishing  the  materials  that  they  used. 

Q. — From  their  own  establishment? 

A. — From  their  own  establishment,  I  suppose.  The  bills  were  made 
out  in  their  name;  I  presume  they  came  from  their  own  house.  They 
may  have  had  some  of  the  goods  sent  from  other  liouses  here;  I  dou't 
know. 

Q. — But  the  purciiascs  were  really  made  from  or  tlirough  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  they  furnished  tiicm. 

Q. — AVhat  amount  of  jjiuinbiiig  and  gaslitting  material  tlid  tiiey  fur- 
nish during  your  administration? 

A. — 1  cannot  tell  you. 

Q. — In  rougli  numbers? 

ISf 
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A. — It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  guess  at  it  at  all,  because  I  have 
no  minutes  of  it  or  memorandums  whatever,  and  never  bad  any  memor- 
andums. 

Q — Was  the  furnishing  of  that  material  from  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  down  to  the  convening  of  the  present  Legislature, 
left  to  their  discretion?  Did  they  furnish  what  they  chose,  to  carry 
on  their  work? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  think  that  most  of  the  time  when  they  needed  any 
pipe,  or  fittings,  or  lead,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  came  and  made 
out  a  requisition  to  me  for  what  they  wanted.  I  think,  perhaps,  some 
months  they  did  not;   but  I  think  most  of  the  time  they  did. 

Q. — And  you  certified  it  as  being  correct  or  necessary? 

A. — I  gave  the  order. 

Q. — Gave  the  order  for  the  purchasing  of  that  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  then  the  next  step  was  that  they  produced  it — brought  it 
here? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  am  speaking  now,  mind  you,  of  such  articles  as  pipe, 
gasfittings  and  lead,  and  the  like  of  that.  They  did  not  furnish  all  the 
lead;  there  was  some  furnished  by  Selby. 

Q. — In  auditing  the  bills  for  these  purchases,  what  was  the  pro- 
cedure?    In  arriving  at  the  price  to  be  paid,  what  was  the  mode? 

A. — They  were  examined  by  me;  I  looked  at  them  to  see  if  they 
were  according  to  the  regular  prices. 

Q. — You  then  fixed  the  price  of  these  various  articles? 

A. — I  did  not  fix  the  prices.  I,  of  course,  looked  at  the  prices  when 
I  audited  the  bills;    I  always  looked  the  bills  over  to  see. 

Q. — In  the  first  place  they  would  make  a  list  of  articles  in  the  way  of 
a  requisition? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — For  your  indorsement? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  would  recommend  the  purchase — recommend  the  jirocuring 
of  the  articles. 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — As  per  requisition? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — They  then  would  procure  and  use  those  articles  in  the  construc- 
tion? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q — They  would  then  produce  their  bills? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  their  accounts? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — In  the  shape  of  a  list  of  items  with  the  prices  attached? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  would  pass  under  j^our  inspection? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  would  indorse  that  or  recommend  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — So  that  these  various  prices  charged  in  their  lists  would  come 
under  your  cognizance? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  the  next  step  was  what? 

A. — They  went  before  the  Commissioners. 
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Q. — Before  the  Capitol  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  they  audited  the  claims? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  recommend  the  cutting  down  of 
their  prices  for  any  of  the  articles? 

A. — I  think  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  had  them  cut  down  their 
bills;  I  have  taken  them  back  to  them  before  sending  them  before  the 
Board,  in  some  instances — some  few. 

Q. — These  bills,  after  being  adjusted  in  this  manner — cut  down  to  what 
you  considered  reasonable — were  then  signed  by  you,  or  indorsed,  were 
they  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  as  correct. 

Q. — A  certificate  of  recommendation  of  some  sort? 

A. — I  just  marked  them  "correct,"  and  signed  my  name;  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Beverage  received  all  these  bills — the  timekeeper;  he  marked 
them  "received,"  or  "correct,"  and  I  signed  right  under  his  name  on  the 
bills. 

Q. — These  articles  never  were  furnished  under  contract  after  adver- 
tisement? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  unless  it  had  been  done  prior  to  my  coming  here. 

Q. — And  of  that  you  know  nothing — whether  they  had  been  or  not?  J 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  no,  sir. 

Q. — In  passing  upon  the  correctness  of  their  accounts,  you  took  the 
open  market,  I  suppose,  as  a  criterion? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q. — For  instance,  when  scrip  got  lower,  I  presume  the  prices  were 
increased — the  prices  were  increased  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  scrip? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  in  the  painting  material — which  in  the  parlance  of  the  craft 
they  call  "stock,"  do  they  not — the  painting  stock  was  fui*nished  in 
the  same  way,  was  it,  by  these  gentlemen? 

A. — It  was  furnished  by  Kirk  &  Co.,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  "Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co. 

Q. — Did  they  have  charge  of  any  gangs  of  workmen,  or  anything  of 
that  kind;  or  did  they  just  simply  furnish  tbc  stock? 

A. — Just  simply  furnished  the  stock. 

Q. — Used  by  other  peojjle — cmploj'cs  on  the  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — With  whom  they  had  no  connection? 

A. — None  at  all. 

Q. — Was  that  painting  material  advertised  for  at  all? 

A. — Not  whilst  I  was  here;  no,  sir. 

Q. — And  your  auditing  of  these  bills  was  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  plumbing  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  I  went  there  and  ordered  these  materials. 
I  think  the  foremen,  as  a  general  think,  went  and  got  these  things  from 
the  stores  as  they  needed  them.  Sometimes  I  would  be  going  down 
town  and  would  make  an  order.  But  as  a  general  thing  Mr.  Jones  ordered 
the  paints  and  brushes,  and  such  things. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  any  contract,  or  ever  know  of  any  written  con- 
tract having  been  made  with  either  of  the  plumbers,  with  the  furnishers 
of  the  plumbing  material,  or  of  the  ])aints? 

A. — No,  sir,  1  don  t  know  that  1  ever  sav,-  any. 
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Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  had  been  any  written  contract  made 
with  any  of  these  gentlemen? 

A. — I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  written  contract.  I  understood — 
that  is,  I  was  told  by  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  I  think,  that  they  had  a 
contract;  that  they  got  their  furnishing  of  material  by  bid  or  proposal. 
I  think  by  bid,  perhaps;  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  do  not  know;  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think — it  is  only  just  hearsay — that  they  and  Kirk 
were  furnishing  these  materials  together. 

Q. — Whittier  and  Kirk  were? 

A. — Whittier  and  Kirk;  yes,  sir — I  am  not  sure.  Whittier's  man  here 
I  think  told  me  there  was  some  arrangement,  but  what  it  was  I  have 
forgotten  now.  And  I  think  Kirk  told  me  there  was  some  arrangement, 
but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  at  all. 

Q. — What  other  material  was  furnished  during  your  administration, 
other  than  the  gasfitting  material  and  the  painters'  stock — aside  from 
those  two  dei^artments? 

A. — Hardware,  I  think;  some  hardware.  It  was  bought  at  different 
hardware  stores  here. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  furnishing  ware? 

A. — Xails,  butts,  hinges,  and  such  articles  as  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Q. — Was  any  of  that  material  bid  for? 

A. — I  think  not. 

Q. — Just  purchased  off-hand? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Was  any  other  material  furnished? 

A. — In  that  way? 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  any  other  material  furuished  of  any  kind  in  that  way? 

A. — Oh,  yes,;  there  was  lumber,  lime,  and  cement. 

Q.— Stone? 

A. — Yes,  stone  also. 

Q.— Brick? 

A. — Brick;  plaster  of  Paris. 

Q. — Were  any  of  these  materials  bought  off-hand? 

A — Perhaps  some  of  them  were;  I  think  some  j^laster  of  Paris  was 
brought  from  San  Francisco;  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  contract 
ever  for  plaster  of  Paris;  I  found  that  I  could  get  it  much  cheaper  by 
getting  it  from  some  man  below — I  have  forgotten  the  name — who  manu- 
factures it  there — Mr.  McCullough,  I  presume,  knows  the  very  man — I 
found  I  could  get  it  a  dollar  and  a  half  cheajjer,  and  I  sent  there  for  it, 
after  I  ascertained  that.     I  would  know  the  name  if  I  should  hear  it. 

Q. — Was  the  lumber  furnished  under  a  contract? 

A. — I  understood,  when  I  came,  that  there  was  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Drew. 

Q. — Then  the  lumber  that  was  furnished  after  you  came,  you  under- 
stood was  under  a  continuous  contract  entered  into  before? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  contract,  perhajis,  gave  a  greater  price 
than  he  was  charging  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  paying  him  in  warrants  which  were  worth  less  than  par,  consid- 
erably. I  heard  him  say  to  Governor  Haigbt,  or  the  Board,  I  think,  one 
day,  that  he  vvas  charging  considerable  less  than  he  had;  that  was 
during  the  time  that  we  had  a  special  fund  to  draw  from. 

Q. — Had  ready  money  to  pay  him? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Jlfr.  Mott — When  they  issued  those  bonds? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spencer — And  so  with  the  stone  and  brick? 

A. — Yes,  sir, 

Q. — "Who  furnished  the  stone? 

A. — The  stone  was  furnished  bj'  Mr.  GriiBth. 

Q. — And  the  brick  by  whom? 

A. — By  Mr.  CaiUihaii.  I  think  that  he  perhaps  bought  out  the  man 
who  was  contracted  with  for  furnishing  brick.  I  think  also  that  there 
was  no  contract  for  cement.  The  lime  was  under  contract,  I  know.  I 
saw  that  and  read  it.  And  it  was  to  be  divided  betwixt  two  houses  here 
at  a  certain  price — Bannon  and  Gwynn.  I  was  buying  cement  of  them 
until  Meyers  wrote  up  here  to  me  that  he  wouhl  furnish  the  cement 
much  less.  And  as  soon  as  his  shipment  arrived,  I  purchased  from  him 
and  got  it  at  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  less  on  a  barrel,  I  think.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Q. — Was  the  beating  apjiaratus  put  in  during  your  administration? 

A. — I'es,  sir. 

Q. — Of  whom  was  it  purchased? 

A. — Purchased  of  Ilobson  &  Aj'res. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  cost  of  ihe  heating  aj^paratus? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now. 

Q. — Could  you  ai^proximate? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  don't  think  I  could. 

Q._Was  it  bid  for? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — No  contract  let  at  all? 

A. — The  contract  was  entered  into  with  them  after  it  came  here,  I 
think;  with  the  Commissioners. 

Q. — After  the  apparatus  came  here!  What  do  you  mean?  After  it 
was  bought? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  heaters  were  not  put  in.  I  think  they  had  been 
made,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were  on  the  ground. 

Q. — They  had  been  made  and  partly  delivered? 

A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — No  bargain  was  made  until  they  had  been  partly  delivered? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  if  the  price  paid  was  about  nineteen  thousand 
dollars? 

A. — I  should  think  that  was  about  it.     I  remember  this:  that  Hobson 
has  a  list  book;  that  is,  a  list  of  prices  of  some  New  York  houses,  which 
he  presented  to  the   Commissioners,  I  think.     And  from  that  the  price 
was  arranged. 
.  Q. — Did  he  manufacture  them  or  jjui-chase  them? 

A.^ — lie  had  them  manufactured.  I  got  up  the  drawings  for  them  in 
the  office. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  they  would  be  reasonably  worth? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Have  you  no  judgment  about  it? 

A. — I  never  have  ascertained;  I  never  -asked  any  questions  relative 
to  it;  neither  did  I  take  an}'  part  in  the  price  at  all;  I  did  not  look  even 
at  the  book  he  had — -the  list  of  prices;  I  know  ho  showed  it  to  Governor 
Haight  and  Dr.  Nichols. 

Q. — In  estimating,  suppose  you  were  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  building 
of  this  character — and  one  of  the  specifications  provided  for  heating 
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with  this  kind  of  apparatus — you,  of  course,  as  an  architect,  would  give 
its  approximate  probable  cost? 

A. — Yes;   1  should  ascertain  them. 

Q. — You  would  ascertain  the  price  of  these  particular  articles? 

A. — I  should,  at  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q. — That  being  fairly  within  your  province,  as  an  architect,  then, 
would  not  you  be  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  probable  actual 
value  of  this  apparatus? 

A. — I  could  not,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  have  looked  into  the  matter 
at  all,  as  I  told  you. 

Q. — How  was  the  price  arrived  at;  who  agreed  with  Hobson  &  Ayers? 

A. — The  Commissioners. 

Q. — Never  consulting  you  in  the  premises? 

A. — I  never  was  consulted  about  it. 

Q. — Who  first  mooted  the  propriety  of  heating  the  building  in  this 
manner? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — You  suggested  the  idea? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  then  went  to  work  and  prepared  some  drawings  illustrating 
your  idea? 

A — They  were  gotten  up  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hobson;  that 
is,  it  was  his  idea. 

Q. — You  elaborated  it,  did  j^ou  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Theoretically? 

A.-^Just  simply  executed  the  work — executed  his  idea. 

Q. — That  is  to  say,  you  made  the  pictures? 

A. — I  did  it  in  my  office. 

Q. — Y'^ou  had  it  done? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Didn't  the  question  arise  among  you,  the  Commissioners,  or  some 
of  the  gentlemen  wbo  had  this  matter  in  charge,  as  to  what  the  probable 
cost  would  be? 

A. — No,  sir,  it  never  came  up  that  I  know  of;  it  was  never  discussed 
until  part  of  the  material  was  actually  on  the  ground.  My  understand- 
ing of  it  was  this;  that  when  these  drawings  were  made  Hobson  was 
going  to  get  up  samj^les,  that  was  my  understanding,  and  I  su^^posed  the 
Commissioners  would  see  them  before  any  arrangement  was  made;  that 
was  my  recol'eetion. 

Q. — Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  understand  you,  the  idea  or  plan  of 
this  heating  apparatus  was  fixed  upon  between  3'ourself  and  Hobson? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  or  my  draftsman.  I  really  never  paid  any  attention  to 
it  myself. 

Q. — But  it  was  done  under  your  direction? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  was  a  matter  between  you  or  your  employes  and  Hobson,  with 
the  consent  of  the  C^ommissioners,  of  course,  or  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Commissioners? 

A, — 1  don't  know  that  the  Commissioners  were  ever  spoken  to  about 
it  at  that  time.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  we  were  putting  in  pipes 
with  a  view  of  putting  in  heaters;  but  whether  any  conversation  ever 
came  up  about  these  heaters  until  the  time  that  some  of  them  came  into 
the  building,  I  don't  remember. 
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Q. — All  this  matter  was  gone  into  blindly  without  any  definite  idea  of 
what  the  probable  cost  would  be? 

A. — There  were  some  heaters  in  the  building,  I  think,  before  the  Com- 
missioners knew  about  it.  And  then  the  contract  was  entered  into. 
Governor  Haight  felt  much  displeased  about  the  heaters.  That  is  my 
recollection  about  it.  But  after  the  heaters  were  there,  Mr.  Hobson  and 
the  Commissioners  went  to  work  and  arranged  the  price.  That  is  my 
recollection.  It  was  done  from  a  scale  of  prices — a  price  list  from  some 
New  York  firm — as  I  understand  it.  I  know  it  was  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q. — Then  Hobson  ordered  the  heaters,  put  them  up,  and  fixed  his  own 
price? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q. — But  it  resulted  in  that,  did  it  not? 

A. — 1  don't  know  whether  there  were  any  reductions  made  at  all; 
whether  they  were  his  prices,  or  whether  they  were  cut  down  from 
what  he  first  asked.     That  I  don't  know. 

Q. — Ijet  me  divide  the  question. 

A. — I  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  price  at  all,  neither  by  Hobson,  nor 
by  the  Commissioners.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Hobson 
about  the  price  at  any  time,  either  as  to  the  price  of  the  material,  or  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q. — How  much  lumber  in  value  did  Drew  furnish  in  October  and 
November  last?     Do  you  know  what  his  bill  amounted  to? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Did  you  order  any  lumber? 

A. — I  ordered  some;  I  ordered  some  lumber.  I  ordered  the  flagstaff, 
or  the  lumber  it  was  made  of;  and  some  oth'^r  lumber. 

Q. — You  don't  know  how  much  it  amounted  to? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  misunderstanding  or  difii- 
culty  in  the  auditing  of  the  bill  of  Mr.  Drew? 

A. — 1  know  there  was. 

Q. — What  did  that  consist  in? 

A.. — Well,  my  recollection  is  that  the  bill  was  looked  upon  as  large  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Q.— What  is  that? 

A. — I  say  the  bill  was  looked  upon  as  large  by  the  Commissioners. 
They  requested  me  to  take  the  bill  and  go  out  and  see  the  foremen,  the 
different  I'oremen  who  had  ordered  lumber  to  use. 

Q. — What  did  it  result  in?     What  was  the  final  action? 

A. — The  bill  was  laid  over. 

Q. — Was  that  material  furnished  by  contract? 

A. — I  told  you  that  that  was  my  understanding  when  I  came  here. 
He  was  furnishing  lumber  when  I  came  here,  as  I  understood  it,  by  con- 
tract. 

Q. — If  it  had  been  under  a  contract,  how  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
as  to  the  price  claimed  by  Drew? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  was  as  to  the  price. 

Q, — Drew  presented  his  bill,  did  he  not,  for  the  lumber  furnished  in 
those  two  months? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  you  certified  to  its  being  correct? 

A. — I  did  at  first;  after  having  seen  my  timekeeper,  or  the  timekeeper 
of  the  building. 
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Q. — And  that  was  the  bill  that  was  laid  over  by  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  after  that  erased  my  name  from  the  bill. 

Q.— Why  did  you  do  that? 

A. — I  told  you  I  was  sent  out  with  the  bill  to  see  my  foremen,  or  the 
foremen  on  the  building;  they  were  under  the  impression  that  that 
amount  of  lumber  had  not  come  here;  and  at  that  time  I. erased  my 
name  from  the  bill. 

Q. — Then  you  signed  your  name  to  the  bill  without  ever  knowing? 

A. — I  told  you  I  went  out  and  saw  my  timekeeper,  and  asked  him  as 
to  its  correctness — as  to  the  delivered  amount  of  lumber — and  he  said 
it  was  right;  he  said  he  believed  it  was  right. 

Q. — That  that  amount  of  lumber  had  been  furnished? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  you  signed,  and  the  bill  came  before  the  Board  for  its  action, 
before  the  Commissioners? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  thej^  laid  it  over  and  failed  to  act  upon  it,  and  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  auditing  the  bill? 

A. — They  laid  it  over  to  the  next  Board. 

Q. — And  then  you  went  and  inquired  of  the  foremen? 

A. — Before  they  laid  it  over. 

Q. — And  then  when  you  came  back,  you  erased  your  name  from  the 
bill? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  the  original  bill;  you  do  not 
remember  it  now? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not;  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  thousand 
dollars. 

Q. — In  that  vicinity? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  knew,  but  you  have  forgotten  the  amount  now? 

A. — I  knew  it  at  the  time. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  the  bill  was  eventually  allowed  for? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  except  that  explanation 
to  the  Capitol  Commissioners. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  placing  men's  names  on  the 
payroll  who  were  not  at  work? 

A. — I  don't  know  any  such  thing. 

Q. — If  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred,  would  you  have  been 
likely  to  have  known  it? 

A. — It  would  have  been  imj:)ossible  for  me  to  know  it  with  that  many 
men. 

Q. — It  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  discover  the  fraud? 

A. — It  would,  unless  it  had  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q. — So  the  fraud  may  have  been  perpetrated  and  you  have  been  igno- 
rant of  it? 

A. — It  might;  yes,  sir;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  keep  account  of 
that  number  of  men.  Whilst  that  matter  is  up,  I  will  say  that  I  had, 
from  the  commencement  until  the  end,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
Jones  on  account  of  trouble  arising  between  him  and  the  timekeei^er;  he 
would  give  in  his  time  and  then  go  back  and  change;  I  gave  orders, 
which  if  complied  with,  would  have  prevented  difficulty;  I  told  the 
timekeeper  when  Mr.  Jones  gave  in  his  time,  from  day  to  day,  never  to 
make  any  corrections,  I  saw  so  much  difficulty  arising.     He  was  the 
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only  foreman  on  the  work  who  had  any  difficulty  which  ever  came  to 
my  knowledge;  but  it  was  constant,  day  after  day,  with  him. 

Q. — He  went  back  and  claimed  the  right  to  correct,  or  have  correc- 
tions made? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  what  was  the  cause  of  it  I  never  could  learn;  it  never 
occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  with  any  of  the  other  foremen. 

Mr.  Belaney — Did  you  ever  direct  the  timekeeper  to  put  down  time 
that  was  not  made  on  the  building? 

A. — No,  sir;  never. 

Q. — You  know  Henry  S.  Loane? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  worked  on  this  building  during  the  month 
of  August? 

A. — Do  I  know  that?  I  think  he  did;  I  think  he  worked  here  most  of 
the  time. 

Q. — Did  you  request  him  to  go  to  San  Francisco  on  or  about  the  tenth 
day  of  August,  for  any  purpose? 

A. — I  think  I  did — yes,  sir;  I  think  I  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  was  allowed  full  time  for  that  month?  Do 
you  know  that  he  was  allowed  for  the  time  that  he  was  absent? 

A. — I  do  not  remember  now  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  ask  the  timekeeper  to  give  him  full  time? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now. 

Q. — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not?? 

A. — I  say  I  do  not  have  any  recollection  of  telling  him  to  give  him 
full  time. 

Q. — Have  you  any  recollection  of  how  many  times  Loane  was  absent: 
how  many  times  he  went  to  San  Francisco  during  the  month  of  August? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q. — What  time  was  it  you  recollect  of  his  going  to  San  Francisco? 
About  what  time  in  the  month? 

A. — I  don't  remember;  I  think  it  was  the  time  you  were  trying  to 
kick  up  a  fuss  with  these  workmen. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  he  went  down  afterwards  and  remained  away 
some  ten  days? 

A. — ^No,  sir,  I  don't  I'cmember  the  time;  1  don't  remember  what  I  did 
tell  the  timekeeper  about  it.  I  know  the  work  would  have  got  on  a 
great  deal  better  on  the  building  if  you  had  never  come  up  here  and 
made  a  fuss  about  it.  I  know  you  damaged  the  work  on  the  building  to 
a  great  extent. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  Houck  was  in  San  Francisco  during  the  month 
of  August? 

A. — I  don't  remember  when  he  was  there.     He  did  go  down. 


— In  the  month  of  Angust? 

— Yes,  sir. 

— Did  you  direct  the  timekeeper  to  give  him  full  time? 

— I  d  J  not  think  so. 

— Will  you  swear  you  did  not? 

— I  do  not.     I  would  have  done  it  if  it  had  come  to  my  knowledge. 

— Would  have  what? 

Would  have  kept  it  on  the  payroll  as  foreman. 
— As  foreman? 
— Yes,  sir. 

19 1 
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Q.— You  would? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  was  it  in  the  case  of  Loane?  Would  you  have  permitted 
his  time  to  be  allowed  in  full? 

A. — I  think  it  would   have  been  just  if  I   had.       I  don't  remember 
whether  I  did  or  not. 
Q. — Would  jou  have  done  so? 
A. — Yes,  I  would  have  done  so. 
Q. — Do  you  know  James  Young? 
Mr.  Spencer — Why  would  you  have  done  so? 

A. — Because  this  man  [pointing  to  Mr.  Delanej']  had  done  a  great 
wrong  to  the  mechanics  and  the  working  men  upon  this  building. 
Q.- — How  a  great  wrong — in  what  manner? 

A.^ — ^j  creating  confusion  among  the  workmen.  I  say  it  was,  because 
I  looked  upon  it  as  being  to  the  interests  of  the  building,  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  that  these  matters  should  be  set  right  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Q. — The  proposition  is   that  some 

A. — [Interrupting] — I  don't  remember  what  I  did  tell  the  timekeeper. 
But  I  say,  if  it  was  to  occur  now,  I  should  do  it. 

Q. — Would  it  be  right  or  just,  as  against  the  State  or  the  people,  to 
allow  these  people  for  the  time  when  they  were  actually  away? 

A. — I  think  it  would  better  subserve  the  interests  of  the  State.  The 
quicker  such  a  matter  as  that  was  put  down,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  State  and  for  the  building.  Because  a  confusion  had  been  raised 
here  by  Mr.  Delaney. 

Q. — Had  there  been  any  strike  here,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A. — JSTone.  There  had  been  no  strike  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Only 
there  was  a  general  confusion  about  the  building.  Perhaps  it  didn't 
extend  to  all  departments;  but  it  extended  to  a  considerable  extent.  I 
know  that  time  was  taken  up  in  getting  up  affidavits  when  charges  were 
made  that  accused  all  through  the  building  excepting  the  brick  depart- 
ment.    I  know  that  took  up  considerable  time. 

Q. — Did  these  people  go  down  to  San  Francisco  on  account  of  these 
disturbances? 

A. — If  it  was  Loane,  at  that  time,  it  is  very  likely  he  did. 
Q. — And  the  other  man? 
A. — I  don't  remember  how  he  went  down. 
Q. — How  about  Dennis  McNamara? 
A. — I  know  he  went  down. 

Q. — Were  they  induced  to  go  or  did  they  go  on  account  of  the  disaf- 
fection ? 

A. — I  think  so.     That  is  my  recollection. 
Q. — And  remained  more  or  less  time?     How  long? 
A. — The  confusion  was  so  great  that  one  night  this  man  [pointing  to 
Mr.  Delaney]  would  have  been  killed  if  it  had  not  been  for  me.     And  he 
knows  it.     Or,  if  he  had  not  been  killed,  he  would  have  been  very  badly 
injured. 

Q. — What  did  it  consist  in?     What  did  he  do? 

A. — Well,  he  was  going  to  a  very  dangerous  place   to  get  knocked 
over.     That  is  what  he  was  doing. 
Q. — How  did  he  create  the  confusion? 

A. — These  were  workmen,  and  they  felt  indignant  at  Mr.  Delaney. 
Of  course,  it  was  bound  to  take  up  time  discussing  this  question  through 
the  building,  which  could  not  be  prevented. 
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Q. — But  what  had  he  been  doing?  Just  give  us  a  short  history  of  the 
matter. 

A. — He  had  been  making  a  political  statement  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  election,  and  had  published  it  throughout  the  State.  That  is 
what  he  had  done. 

Q. — And  then  he  came  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  it,  did  he? 
A. — I  presume  he  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  polit- 
ical designs.     He  got  some  blood  on  his  shirt  bosom,  and  went   down  to 
the  committee,  and  I  presume  got  paid  for  it.     That  is  the  understand- 
ing generally.     I  believe  he  did. 
3fr.  Delaney — I  can't  see  it. 

Witness — You  can't?     Well,  I  think  I  did  see  it. 

Mr.  Delaney — I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  reference  to 
McNamara,  and  also  with  reference  to  Loane.  You  answered  it  once, 
but  have  qualified  it  since.  Did  you  request  Loane  and  McNamai*a  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  on  this  occasion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking? 

A. — I  gave  my  consent.  I  don't  knovi^  that  I  requested  them;  perhaps 
I  did.     I  should  have  "done  it  if  I  didn't. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  the  timekeeper  to  give  McJSTamara  full  time? 
A. — I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.     If  it  should  occur  now, 
I  should  tell  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Spencer — On  what  mission  did  they  go,  or  did  you  request  them  to 
go? 

A. — It  was  relative  to  the  organization  of  Mr.  Delaney  down  there, 
which  he  is  President  of,  which  he  calls  "  Labor  League,"  or  "  Mechanics' 
League,"  or  '-Mechanics'  Council." 

Q. — They  went  down  to  look  after  that? 
A. — I  think  so. 

Q. — They  went  down  there  for  that? 

A. — I  think  they  went  down  on  a  call ;  perhaps  he  called  them  together; 
J  don't  remember.  It  was  during  j^olitical  times,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  during  that  period.  Mr.  Delaney  was  trying  to  make 
a  point;  and  he  is  now  trying  to  make  evidence  to  verify  what  he  then 
insisted  on,  which  the  papers  all  published.  It  was  not  for  the  good  of 
the  mechanics,  as  he  stated  it  was  to  me.  I  stated  to  him  it  was  not  at 
the  time;  he  knew  it  was  not.     It  was  to  helj)  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q. — Was  it  any  I'cason  that  the  Republican  ticket  should  or  should  not 
be  elected,  tluit  the  State  should  pay  for  the  time  of  these  men? 

A. — I  made  one  statement  which  I  think  you  should  understand.  I 
said  I  would  do  it  now,  if  it  should  occur  at  this  time.  I  would  send  the 
men  and  pay  them  for  it.  And  I  think,  too,  seeing  the  confusion  which 
was  going  on  in  the  public  works  here,  it  would  bo  of  greater  advantage 
to  the  State  to  close  with  such  misunderstanding.  Charges  were  made 
in  all  the  departments  here,  excepting  the  brick  department,  that  the 
same  thing  was  practiced  as  was  with  llobson's  gang,  or  Hobson's  men. 
Mr.  Delaney — The  gentleman  does  me  injustice  in  his  statement. 
Witness — I  do  not  think  I  do;  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Spencer — Don't  you  think  it  would  be  highly  improper,  no  matter 
for  what  purj)ose,  no  matter  how  great  a  wrong  had  been  done  these 
men,  that  the  State  should  pay  full  time  that  they  had  not  actually 
bestowed? 

A. — If  it  was  going  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  I  don't  think  it 
would  bo  any  wrong,  but  just  and  right.  If  the  State  was  to  make  more 
money  by  it,  why  is  it  not  right?  It  would  bo  right  with  an  individual, 
wouldn't  it? 
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Q. — Don't  you  think  you  would  be  arrogating  rather  extensive  pow- 
ers  as  an  architect  in  so  doing? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  you  would  be  arrogating  rather  extensive  pow- 
ers as  an  architect  to  be  adjusting  the  indebtedness  of  the  Slate  in  that 
manner?  Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  go  before  another  tribunal  or 
department  of  Government? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  large  responsibility 

Q. — No  matter  about  the  extent  of  the  responsibility.  Don't  you 
think  there  is  some? 

A. — There  is  some  responsibility,  of  course.  I  say  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  very  large  one. 

Q. — We  are  not  discussing  the  measure  of  responsibility,  but  simply 
the  fact. 

A. — I  would  take  it  to-day  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Q. — No  matter  what  you  would  tal<e.  Don't  you  think  it  was  assum- 
ing some  responsibility  in  having  the  State  pay  these  men  for  work 
that  they  did  not  do? 

A. — Well,  a  man  always  has  to  assume  responsibility. 

Q. — Just  answer  the  question,  please? 

A*. — I  stated  so  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Delaney — Do  you  inow  James  Young? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  business?  What  was  his  business  on  this  build- 
ing when  he  was  employed  here? 

A. — When  he  was  employed  on  the  building  his  business  was  to 
look  after  the  stonecutting  bills,  pay  them  off,  see  if  the  work  on  the 
portico  was  proper!}-  gotten  up,  take  down  and  mark  the  stone  alter  it 
came  down,  antl  attend  to  the  re-cutting  of  it  when  required. 

Q.- — What  is  his  profession  or  business? 

A. — He  learned  the  stonecutter's  trade. 

Q. — Has  he  a  profession  besides  that? 

A. — He  is  a  draftsman. 

Q. — Did  he  work  at  stonecutting  on  this  building? 

A. — He  did  not. 

Q. — About  how  much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  the  stonecutter's 
department? 

A. — A  very  great  portion  of  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  request  the  foreman  of  any  other  department  to 
place  bis  name  on  his  payroll  after  the  stonecutters  were  discharged,  or 
about  the  time  they  were  discharged? 

A. — Something  was  said  about  that.     I  never  made  the  request. 

Q. — What  was  said  about  it? 

A. — I  say  there  was  some  conversation  took  place  about  it,  but  I  don't 
remember  wbat  it  was;  I  know  this:   I  did  not  make  the  request. 

Q. — Did  you  ask  Mr.  Langdon  to  put  him  on  among  his  men? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  George  Fisher? 

A. — I  cannot  call  him  to  mind  now. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  a  man  of  that  name  was  engaged  on  this  build- 
■  ing  as  a  mechanic? 

A. — I  don't  know;  there  were  a  great  many  here  that  I  could  not 
name  at  all — I  could  not  name  one  half  of  them,  nor  one  quarter — I 
could  not  begin  to. 

Q. — Do  you  know  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Geoi'ge  Beverage? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  jou  ever  advise  George  Beverage's  father,  D.  F.  Beverage — 
who  was  timekeeper  here — to  put  George's  name  down  as  George  Fisher? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  never  did;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

Q. — Did  you  not  know  that  his  name  was  entered  here  as  George 
Fisher? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  instructed  to  distribute  the  patronage  of  this 
building  between  diiferent  firms  in  this  city? 

A. — At  one  time,  I  was. 

Q. — Will  you  state  the  circumstances? 

A. — I  think  that  Dr.  Nichols  told  me  I  was  bu^nng  too  much  of  Hunt- 
ington &  Hopkins — or  had  been  previous  to  tliat — to  buy  a  portion  of  it 
at  Carolan's— James  Carolan's.  I  did  buy  one  bill  of  Van  Winkle  & 
Duncan;  they  charged  rather  higher  than  the  others,  and  I  did  not  buy 
an}'  more. 

Q. — Didn't  you  know  at  the  time  that  Drew  presented  that  bill  for  six 
thousand  dollars  and  odd,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  that 
the  whole  amount  had  not  been  delivered? 

A. — I  didn't  know  any  such  thing. 

Q. — Was  there  not  an  understanding  on  your  part  that  the  balance 
was  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time?* 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  that  statement? 

A. — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before;  it  is  entirely  new. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  audit  other  bills  besides  this  one  where  the  full  com- 
plement of  material  had  not  been  delivered? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of 

Q. — Did  you  not  do  it  in  the  case  of  Whittier  &  Fuller? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  sure? 

A. — I  am  sure  of  it;  I  think  I  am. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  the  question  was  raised  in  the  Board  of 
Commissionei's  at  one  time? 

A. — I  know  it  was;  I  know  I  made  a  statement  there  exactly  how  it 
was. 

Q. — With  reference  to  what  bill? 

A.— To  the  firm  of  Whittier  &  Co.'s  bill;  I  told  them  exactly  what 
glass  we  had  had  of  them,  and  what  we  did  not;  they  claimed  they 
should  be  allowed  their  bill,  because  the  glass  had  been  once  sent  here 
and  sent  back  to  their  place;  that  it  was  not  their  fault  that  it  was  not 
delivered. 

Q. — Hadn't  you  previously  indorsed  their  bill  for  the  whole  amount? 

A. — I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q — If  you  saw  your  name  on  that  bill  as  an  indorsor,  would  you  think 
it  then? 

A. — I  should,  of  course— yes,  sir;  1  might  have  done  it,  but  if  I  did, 
I  explained  it  to  the  Board  at  the  same  time.  That  glass  had  once  came 
up  and  been  sent  back.  They  claimed  the  right  that  they  should  have 
the  money;  that  they  had  furnished  it  on  contract,  and  they  were  enti- 
tled to  their  money;  that  wo  would  not  receive  the  glass  here  because  I 
was  afraid  it  would  get  broken;  that  it  was  not  their  fault  and  thoy  had 
a  right  to  their  money. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  indorse  as  being  correct,  any  other  bill  besides  these 
of  Drew,  and  Whittier  &  Fuller,  under  similar  circumstances? 
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A. — Not  to  my  recollection — not  to  my  recollection;  and  if  I  indorsed 
that,  I  indorsed  it  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  stated ;  they  were 
entitled  to  their  money,  and  I  think  the  new  Board  paid  it  to  them. 

Q. — Was  Drew  entitled  to  his  money — to  the  six  thousand  dollars? 

A. — You  know  the  result  as  well  as  I  do;  I  have  told  you  all  that 
took  place. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  percentage  from  Hobson  &  Ayers,  or 
any  other  firm? 

A. — Not  one  dollar  from  anj^  of  the  men.     . 

Q. — Did  you  where  you  purchased  material? 

A. — Not  a  cent. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  purchase  material  to  be  used  on  this  building  and 
send  it  elsewhere? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  one  dime's  worth. 

Q. — Were  you  ever  charged  with  having  done  so  before  the  Board  of 
Commissioners? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioners  ever  thought  such  a 
thing. 

Q. — Were  you  instructed  in  the  month  of  October  to  ascertain  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  by  Hobson  &  Ayers  and  Kehoe  to  their  men  or  to 
men  in  their  departments? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  do  so? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  of  getting  those  rates,  or  learning  those 
rates? 

A. — I  was  to  pay  the  men  directly. 

Q. — To  i^ay  the  men  directly? 

A. — Pay  them  their  wages  and  add  a  percentage,  as  was  added  on 
other  men  working  there;  that  the  State  should  pay  exactly  what  was 
being  paid.  And  then,  as  I  understood  it  at  the  time,  they  intended  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  these  gentlemen's  tools  who  were  doing  the  work, 
and  allow  a  percent  on  those  men's  wages  as  others  were  allowed. 

Q. — Having  ascertained  the  rates  of  wages  to  which  these  men  were 
entitled,  were  the  men  afterwards  paid  those  wages? 

A. — 1  think  so;  I  think,  perhaps,  there  were  jDowers  of  attorney  and 
men  drew  their  warrants  from  powers  of  attorney. 

Q. — Have  you  any  jDowers  of  attorney  in  your  possession  now? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q.— None  at  all? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  four  warrants  that  never  have  been  called  for — 
small  warrants  which  1  receipted  for,  and  which  I  propose  some  day  to 
advertise.  I  asked  Mr.  McClatchy  to  advertise  them.  They  amount  to 
something  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

Q. — After  receiving  the  instructions  with  regard  to  ascertaining  the 
rates  of  wages  jaaid  by  these  foremen  to  their  men,  what  did  you  say  to 
Hobson?     Did  you  ask  him  to  give  you  the  rates? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  he  give  them  to  you? 

A.— He  did. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  that  the  rates  given  to  you  were  correct? 

A. — He  told  me  so;  and  I  gave  them  to  the  timekeeper  that  was  in  the 
oflBice  when  he  handed  them  to  me.     Mr.  Kehoe  the  same  wny. 

Q. — Did  the  Commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  tell  you  about  that  time 
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that  the  object  in  rating  those  men  was  to  deceive  the  public — to  make 
the  thing  look  a  little  better? 

A. — No,  sii'.  [Laughing.]  That  is  pretty  good.  Haight,  I  think, 
would  thank  you  for  that  vciy  much. 

Q. — Mr.  Hobson  testitied  here  that  it  was  a  plain  and  fair  and  square 
understanding  between  him  and  you  and  Mr.  Watt  and  the  Commissioners, 
that  it  was  a  blind.  He  testified  night  before  last  that  it  was  only  done 
to  deceive  the  public.  His  statement  suggested  the  question  to  my 
mind. 

A. — To  deceive  the  public? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  never  heard  any  such  thing,  and  do  not  think  any  such  con- 
versation ever  came  up.  I  am  certain  it  never  did.  And  Watt,  also,  was 
one  of  the  parties  to  it,  did  you  saj;? 

Q. — That  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hobson.  Who  made  the  bargain 
to  put  the  copYiev  on  the  dome? 

A. — Kenitzer,  I  think,  with  Kehoe. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that? 

A. — With  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  I  think. 

Q. — Were  you  consulted  about  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  were  the  conditions  of  that  contract  or  agreement? 

A. — The  agreement  was,  I  think,  that  he  was  to  come  up  and  fetch  his 
tools  up  and  men,  and  chai-ge  five  dolhxrs  a  day  for  himself,  and  five  dol- 
lars for  his  men.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q. — Is  that  a  kind  of  work  that  requires  skillful  workmen? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  kind  of  a  dome  is. 

Q. — Men. skilled  in  the  working  of  cojiper? 

A. — You  require  a  skilled  head  at  it — at  the  fi'ont  of  it.  Mr.  Kenitzer 
was  not  willing  to  trust  any  man  he  knew  in  the  city  to  put  on  that 
dome,  except  Kehoe. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  time  was  Kehoe  here?  About  how  much  of  the 
time? 

A. — Well,  he  was  here  the  most  of  the  time.  He  was  taken  with 
hemorrhage;  and  went  to  San  Francisco  to  see  his  wife.  I  think  his 
wife  died  during  the  time.  And  he  went  down  to  see  her  during  his 
sickness.  I  think  he  was  taken  with  hemorrhage  at  the  time,  and  re- 
mained there  a  little  while. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  time  was  he  absent? 

A. — I  could  not  tell. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ho  was  away  from  here  half  the  time? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  Because  ho  did  no  business  below 
during  this  time,  that  I  know  of  And  I  do  not  think  ho  was  away  from 
here  one  half  of  the  time,  or  one  third  of  it.  It  was  only  those  times  I 
have  spoken  of:  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  her  death,  and  the  hemorrhage, 
when  lie  was  away  u  few  days. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  dome  that  was  put  on  and  roof? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — Do  you  think  Kehoe  did  a  good  job? 

A.— I  think  he  did.  Perhaps  some  of  it  might  have  been  done  better. 
But  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  good  job. 

Q. — What  portion  of  it  might  have  been  done  better? 

A. — I  don't  know.  Perhaps  in  work  like  that,  one  part  would  have 
been  done  better  than  others  in  any  case.  It  always  is.  I  call  it  a  good 
job. 
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Q. — "What  is  the  object  of  putting  a  roof  on  the  building? 

A. — To  keep  rain  out. 

Q. — Doea  that  roof  keep  it  out? 

A. — I  think  it  does.  Perhaps  during  a  heavy  storm  some  water  blew 
in  up  there. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  examined  to  see,  or  ever  noticed  to  see,  if  the  cop- 
per is  fastened  on  to  a  great  extent  with  iron  nails? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  not  examined? 

A. — I  have  examined.     It  is  not  the  case. 

Q. — Are  there  no  iron  nails? 

A. — I  think  there  are  some  tin  nails  perhaps  in  it.  They  should  have 
been  of  copper;  no  question  about  that. 

Q. — Why  were  not  copper  nails  used? 

A. — I  don't  know  why.  There  were  copper  nails  used  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

Q. — Why  were  not  copper  used  altogether? 

A. — I  don't  know,  as  1  told  you.  The  matter  never  was  brought  to 
my  mind,  and  1  think  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  that  night 
here.  1  think  they  were  tinned  nails,  if  I  recollect  right;  a  few  of  them. 
Most  of  them  were  cof)per  nails  that  were  jjut  on.  In  fact,  I  know  they 
were. 

Q. — How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  the  copper  to  eat  that 
tin  off? 

A. — It  will  never  eat  it  off  so  long  as  they  are  tinned. 

Q. — How  long  will  the  tin  remain  there  coming  in  contact  with 
copper? 

A. — I  don't  know.  Unless  they  are  bruised,  the  copper  will  not  eat 
off  the  tin.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement.  I  want  to  go 
before  this  Board  once  more.  I  have  made  up  a  statistical  report  of 
some  matters  which  I  want  to  lay  before  the  Board  in  writing  under 
oath,  and  with  it  affidavits  to  bear  out  all  that  I  shall  say  in  my  commu- 
nication to  you.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to  speak 
of,  and  that  is  this:  I  have  been  informed  that  some  parties — I  have 
been  led  to  believe  it  was  Mr.  Delaney — have  been  telling  jjarties  about 
town  that  the  object  is  to  find  out  where  I  have  been  subsidized  in  this 
building.  I  will  tell  him  now,  for  his  edification,  just  exact!}'  where.  I 
propose  to  do  it,  because  they  say  that  Bennett  got  rich  from  certain 
parties.  An  architect  may  get  rich  if  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work, 
because  it  is  a  big  paying  business,  like  lawyers'  fees.  To  begin  with, 
the  State  paid  me  for  my  services  as  architect  at  San  Quentin  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.     That  was  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mott — Per  annum? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  about  one  year.  When  I  left  there  I  came 
here  and  took  charge  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple.  They  paid  me  a  little 
over  three  thousand  dollars  there.  The  County  of  Sacramento  paid  me 
as  architect  for  my  services  on  their  public  buildings  something  over  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  can  be  taken  from  the  books.  The  Capital  Sav- 
ings Bank  paid  me  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The  Capital 
Hotel  paid  me  five  hundred  dollars.  That  is  within  these  last  three  years 
I  am  speaking  of.  And  the  Parsonage  two  hundred  dollars.  The 
Church  here  something — one  hundred  dollars  or  such  a  matter. 
Skaggs,  for  his  stable,  three  hundred  dollars;  and  very  many  other  jobs 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  think  would  account  for  the  amount  of  money 
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I  put  in  my  house.     And  having  this  money,  I  had  a  right  to  build  my 
house. 

Mr.  DeJaney — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bennett  some  questions  with 
regard  to  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

Wilness — I  would  like  to  answer  them. 

Q. — Were  you  architect  of  that  building? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  were  you  employed? 

A. — I  was  employed  at  the  same  time  I  was  here,  I  think. 

Q. — That  was  in  August? 

A. — I  think  it  was  in  August;  that  is  my  recollection;  the  same  time. 

Q. — What  was  tlie  agreement?  How  long  were  you  to  receive  com- 
pensation as  architect? 

A. — I  was  to  receive  compensation — the  compensation  already  fixed  for 
the  first  six  montlis,  which  was  rated  at  two  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
There  was  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  my  salary.  The  first  six  months 
on  this  building  I  gave  Mr.  Kenitzer  two  hundred  dollai-s  and  took  one 
hundred  dollars  for  myself;  and  that  matter  came  up.  We  had  made 
that  arrangement.  They  were  already  jjaying  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  uj)  there.  Then  they  said:  "  We  will  allow  you  two  hundred 
dollars  a  month  on  the  Mansion  for  the  first  six  months."  No  other 
arrangements  were  entered  into  after  that.  It  was  then  fixed  at  one 
hundred  and  fifly  dollars  and  two  hundred  dollars.  They  never 
changed  it. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  continue  to  draw  salary  as  architect  on  that 
building? 

A. — I  continued  to  draw  it  up  to  the  time — well,  up  to  within  one 
month  before  I  quit  here,  and  I  should  have  had  that  month,  because  I 
had  the  work  going  on  there  to  finish  up  the  j^ortico,  etc.  I  worked 
here  night  and  day  to  get  this  building  ready  for  the  Legislature.  And 
for  the  last  month,  working  night  aud  day  and  Sundays,  I  got  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  dollars. 

Q. — How  many  men  were  employed  on  the  Governor's  Mansion  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj'-gne. 

A. — I  cannot  tell;  Mr.  King's  payroll  would  tell  that.  There  was  a 
portion  of  the  time  that  the  men's  time  was  transfered  to  the  i^aj'roll 
from  this  building.  We  had  no  funds  there  and  it  was  necessary  to 
inclose  the  building  to  keep  it  from  the  weather.  There  were  not  funds 
enough  to  pay  those  men  with  and  the  orders  were  drawn  on  the  State 
Capitol  Fund.     That  you  will  see  in  Governor  Haight's  report. 

Q. — The  payroll  of  the  Executive  Mansion  shows  that  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  aud  June,  there  were  only  four  men 
engaged  there. 

A. — I  understand  that.     That  is  veiy  true. 

Mr.  Mott — One  or  two  questions  that  I  believe  never  were  brought  up. 
Did  it  become  your  province  to  audit  the  bills  for  these  radiators,  fui'- 
nished  by  Hobson  &  Aycrs? 

A. — I  did  not. 

Q. — You  had  no  occasion  to  audit  that? 

A. — I  didn't  audit  it  at  all;  I  saw  the  bills  and  laid  them  before  the 
Commissioners. 

Q. — You  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  auditing? 

20  t 
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A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Who  furnished  the  castings  for  the  Capitol? 

A. — Thej  were  furnished  b^^  the  Miners'  Foundry. 

Q. — Under  u  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  I  believe;  still,  it  was 
before  my  time. 

Q. — Under  a  contract  made  before  you  came  here? 

A. — So  I  understood;  yes,  I  know  it  was,  because  I  think  I  made 
inquiry  of 'the  Secretary  of  State. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  price  per  pound  that  was  paid  for  that  casting? 

A. — I  know  it  was  published  at  the  time;  six  or  six  and  a  half  cents; 
I  don't  remember. 

Q. — Was  there  any  way  of  checking  off  the  weights  to  know  whether 
their  bills  were  correct? 

A. — Kenitzer  weighed  the  iron  in  San  Francisco  and  sent  me  the 
weights,  and  the  bill  was  made  out  here,  by  the  timekeeper,  for  the 
amounts. 

Mr.  Delaney — Was  the  contract  changed  after  you  became  architect? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — As  to  dimensions? 

A. — Dimensions  of  what? 

Q. — Of  the  iron  castings. 

A. —  Well,  we  had  no  drawings  when  I  came  here  for  the  dome  at  all; 
they  were  all  new  drawings.  This  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  was  for 
all  the  castings  of  the  building  that  were  to  be  used  in  and  about  the 
building  in  its  construction.  1  wish  to  hand  in  that  communication  I 
spoke  of,  as  I  understand  3'ou  are  going  to  have  this  evidence  printed; 
it  is  relative  to  some  of  Mr.  Cummings'  wild  statements;  I  want  to  show 
it  by  his  own  report. 


TESTIMONY  OF  E    E.  ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Delaney — Were  you  employed  on  this  building? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — When? 

A. — I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  March,  eighteen  hundz'ed  and 
seventy-one;  I  believe  March  or  April;  somewhere  along  there.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  mouth  of  March. 

Q. — How  many  months  have  you  been  employed  there  altogether? 

A. — I  have  worked  up  to  the  seventeenth  of  December,  I  think,  eigh- 
teen hundi'ed  and  seventy-one. 

Q. — In  what  department  did  you  work? 

A. — I  worked  part  of  the  time  with  the  painters.  From  there  I  was 
invited  on  the  inside  by  the  Capitol  Commissioners,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  Capitol  Commissioners,  to  help  Mr.  Beverage,  the  timekeeper,  and 
also  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  Treasurer's  office  on  the  Capitol  Commissioners' 
books. 

Q. — Did  you  still  continue  to  draw  yon  salary  as  a  j^ainter? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  after  leaving  the 
painters'  gang. 

Q. — Did  3"ou  get  any  other  compensation? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Was  there  any  extra  time  allowed  to  you  on  account  of  the  low 
rate? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  worked  a  cjreat  deal  here  at  night  on  the  paj'roll.  I 
worked  two  or  three  times  all  night  on  it  to  have  it  ready  next  day  for 
the  Capitol  Commissioners. 


TESTIMONY  OF  N.  DEEW. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  present  a  bill  for  lumber  furnished  to  this  build- 
ing to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November? 

Answer — There  was  one  presented  in  November. 

Question — Was  that  bill  correct? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  please  to  state  to  the  committee  in  what  respect  it  was 
incorrect,  and  all  connected  with  it? 

A. — Yes,  I  will;  the  bill  was  kejjt  back;  it  had  been  our  custom,  by 
order  of  the  Board  and  the  architect,  to  have  our  bills  in  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  of  every  month;  we  had  done  so  up  to  this 
time;  we  were  asked  to  hold  it  over  this  time,  as  they  were  getting  stuff 
and  making  ready  for  this  session  of  the  Legislature;  there  was  consid- 
erable stuff'  that  had  been  ordered  that  had  not  been  delivered.  In  my 
absence,  thej^  came  down  in  a  hurry  for  the  bill — wanted  the  bill  sent 
up  with  the  orders  we  had  upon  the  books — saying  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  finish  up  the  work  then  contemplated.  I  will  explain  this 
much  as  far  as  Mr.  Bennett  is  concerned:  In  his  testimony,  he  says  that 
he  himself  ordered  but  very  little  material;  he  occasionally  ordered 
some;  but  the  foremen  of  the  carpenters — there  were  three  or  four  of 
them — would  come  and  give  an  order  for  this  particular  work,  and  the 
bill  was  sent  up  with  all  these  orders  that  wo  had  received;  and  making 
one  order  we  got  mixed.  It  got  mixed  in  this  way:  We  received  from 
Mr.  Langdon,  stair  builder,  an  order — or  rather,  first  we  received  from 
Mr.  Alexander  an  order  for  all  tlie  material  drove  into  the  dome  stairs 
or  rotunda  stairs.  In  order  to  get  it  out  at  once — that  was  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  I  think;  from  the  middle  to  the  twen- 
tieth— we  sent  it  to  the  n)ill  to  have  it  worked;  we  sent  the  order  to  the 
lower  yard — ^just  the  copy  of  the  order  signed  on  the  book — we  sent 
to  the  lower  yard  and  got  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  the  mill;  and  we  charged 
it,  of  course,  as  anybody  else  would;  about  the  time  it  was  out  and 
ready,  they  said,  "  Do  not  send  it  up  until  we  send  for  it."  About  two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Langdon  came  down  and  went  to  the  lower  yard, 
without  coming  to  the  office  at  all;  wo  at  the  office  knew  nothing  of  it; 
he  picked  out  the  same  material,  or  material  to  lio  the  same  work — not 
the  same  material  precisely,  because  you  cannot  find  two  men  that  are 
going  to  do  the  same  job,  tiiat  will  purchase  the  same  material  for  the 
same  precise  work;  each  man  has  bis  idea  for  his  own  job.  He  went 
to  the  yard  and  picked  the  material  all  out,  and  it  was  sent  up  as  fast 
as  it  was  selected;  he  selected  it  mostly  himself,  and  had  all  our  teams 
to  work  day  after  day  taking  it  awa}';  a  couple  of  days;  and  that  order 
got  on  the  books  twice;  the  material  which  was  picked  out  and  sent  to 
the  mill  wo  look  back  afterwards;  I  happened  to  be  uwsiy  when  the  bill 
was  sent  in;  we  took  it  back  and  put  it  in  the  yard,  and  it  is  there  yet. 
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Q. — "What  is  the  value  of  this  bill  of  lumber  that  Mr.  Alexander 
ordered? 

A. — One  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — How  much  lumber  had  you  actually  furnished? 

A. — Just  what  I  got  pay  for. 

Q. — .But  I  don't  know  how  much  that  is. 

A. — About  three  thousand  dollars.  We  had  actually  furnished  that 
load  which  was  sent  back  to  the  yard,  and  they  should  have  paid  it. 
But  we  didn't  ask  it.  We  included  orders  that  we  had  on  the  order 
book.  We  keep  an  order  book  for  everything  that  a  man  wants.  Every 
man  who  purchases  anything  that  comes  to  the  office  at  all — comes  to  our 
upper  office — we  keep  an  order  book  there  in  which  the  order  is  copied. 
Then  it  is  taken  and  sent  to  the  Delivery  Clerk  at  the  lower  yard. 
Including  orders  on  the  order  book  which  had  not  been  delivered  made 
the  discrepancy.  As  soon  as  I  came  home  from  San  Francisco  and  aseei'- 
tained  the  fact,  I  withdrew  the  bill. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  irregularity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bennett 
in  purchasing  lumber  and  sending  it  to  his  building? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Never  heard  the  circumstance  spoken  of? 

A.— No,  sir,  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  spoken  of;  and  I  know  there 
was  no  such  thing — that  is,  I  know  it  as  well  as  any  man  can.  I  did  not 
deliver  the  lumber  myself,  I  did  not  put  it  on  the  wagons,  and  did  not 
drive  the  teams. 

Q. — What  did  you  hear  said  about  it? 

A. — I  heard  it  said  on  the  street  that  there  was  such  a  thing;  but  I 
positively  say  about  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  in  any  shape 
or  form. 

Mr.  Bennett — I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Drew  state  where  I  bought  my 
lumber. 

Witness — You  bought  your  lumber  and  had  your  house  built  pretty 
much  previous  to  your  coming  into  this  building  at  all;  it  was  nearly 
done  then.  You  bought  of  Friend  &  Terry,  my  neighbers — all  with  the 
exception  of  the  sidewalk,  and  you  tried  your  best  to  buy  that  there,  but 
did  not  for  the  reason  ihat  they  did  not  have  it.  There  has  something 
been  stated  about  some  shingles.  I  was  asked  a  question  about  a  lot  of 
shingles  being  charged  to  the  Capitol  building.  They  were  shingles 
that  wei-e  used  on  the  Mansion.  They  were  paid  for  out  of  the  Capitol 
Fund  for  the  reason  that  the  Mansion  Fund  was  exhausted,  and  they  had 
to  cover  the  building. 

Mr.  McCulloiujh — [To  Mr.  Bennett] — How  many  foremen  were  there 
employed  on  this  building? 

Mr.  Bennett — Twelve. 

Mr.  Delancy — [To  Mr.  Drew] — Was  your  material  furnished  under 
contract? 

A. — It  was;  all  of  it. 

Q. — Were  invitations  for  proposals  advertised? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  My  material  was  furnished  under  contract.  I  think  in 
May,  after  the  election  of  Governor  Haight.  I  have  furnished  all  the 
material,  or  nearly  all  the  material  in  this  building  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

Q.— All  the  lumber? 

A. All  the  lumber.     Yes,  sir.     It  has  been  the  custom  of  every  new 

admiuistration  that  came  in,  when  they  came  in,  to  get  the  work,  to 
advertise  for  bids.     And  in  every  instance  I  was  the  successful   bidder. 
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In  May  or  June,  after  Mr.  Haight  came  into  office  and  in  the  Board, 
they  advertised  for  proposals  for  lumber:  what  would  be  necessary  to 
finish  the  building.  Hold  on  a  moment!  I  do  not  think  they  adver- 
tised at  that  time,  but  sent  out  written  circulars.  Either  one  or  the 
other.  I  claimed  at  that  time  that  1  had  the  contract  under  the  old 
Board.  They  ignored  that  fact,  and  I  had  to  bid  again.  And  then  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  that  contract  was  to  hold  until  the 
building  was  completed,  and  the  price  to  be  fixed  per  thousand  for  the 
principal  material;  rough  lumber,  redwood  and  pine,  and  some  half  a 
dozen  different  items;  the  princij^al  articles.  My  bid  was  twenty-five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  i:)er  thousand  feet,  delivered  on  the  ground,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  warrants  would  not  be  lasting  more  than 
from  eight  to  twelve  months,  never  to  exceed  twelve  months,  before  they 
were  paid.  They  ran  along  thus  during  that  administration  or  a  jsortion 
of  it;  in  fact,  all  the  way  through  until  the  building  was  completed;  that 
is,  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  session.  The  price,  however,  was 
Bcarcel}'  ever  charged.  After  three  or  four  months,  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  price  of  my  contract.  After  awhile  they  were  paying  cash,  and 
I  reduced  the  price  of  my  lumber  down  to  as  low  as  I  was  selling  to  any 
cash  customer  or  individual  in  the  town.  As  long  as  thc}^  paid  monej^, 
1  considered  that  the  price  of  lumber.  All  I  wanted  was  my  money  and 
a  legitimate  profit.  I  did  not  care  about  anything  else.  So  I  charged 
twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-one  dollars  for  lumber  that  I  could  have 
charged  twentj^-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for,  for  nearly  a  j'ear.  And 
during  Bennett's  administration  here,  Dr.  ISTichols  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  charging  the  contract  price.  I  told  him  no.  That 
all  I  Avanted  was  my  money  back,  and  a  fair  legitimate  profit  in  my  busi- 
ness; that  I  did  not  want  any  more.  After  it  got  along  for  two  or  two 
and  a  half  years,  I  charged  a  good  deal  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 
I  think  I  went  as  high  as  twenty-seven,  dollars.  The  mansion  was  bid 
for  by  advertisement  in  a  published  paper. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


Friday  Evening,  March  22d,  1872. 
TESTIMONY  OF    GEOKGE  F.  BEVERAGE. 

Mr.  Mott,  of  Sacramento — Were  you  employed  to  work  on  this 
Capitol? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question — In  what  capacity? 

A. — As  painter. 

Q. — In  the  painters'  gang? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  was  foreman  of  the  gang? 

A. — I  was  in  Shrader's  and  in  Jones'  gang. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  on  the  Capitol? 

A. — I  worked  somewhere  along  about  a  month  altogether — may  be  » 
little  more,  may  be  a  little  less 

Q. — Did  your  name  appear  on  the  books  as  George  F.  Beverage? 

A. — No,  sir  ;   it  appeared  on  the  books  as  George  Fisher. 
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Q. — What  was  the  reason   why  you  did  not  put  your  name  down  at 
full  length  on  the  books? 

A. — I  don't    know.     Father  sfiid  not  to  put  it    down  in   full;    some 
might  object.     Mr.  Bennett  told  rae  to  put  it  down  as  such. 

Q. — So  you  appeared  on  the  books  as  George  Fisher? 
,    A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  wages  did  you  draw? 

A. — Three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  and  three   dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  with  ten  per  cent  added. 

Q. — Did  you  draw  that  money  yourself  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  work   at  the  painting   business  before  you  came  to 
work  on  this  building? 

A. — I  worked  about  a  month  at  it,  that  is  all;  I  was  just  working  for 
my  father;    I  was  not  in  any  part  business. 

Q. — ^AVhat   kind  of   work    did   you   do    when   at  work   on   the  State 
Capitol? 

A. — I  was  more  a  helper  than  anything  else. 

Q. — Mixing  paints? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  old  are  you  ? 

A. — I  am  going  on  seventeen. 
"Q. —  When  will  you  be  seventeen? 

A. — The  sixth  of  November  next. 

Q. — Then,  when  you  worked  here  you  were  going  on  sixteen? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — Were  you  not  ever  registered  under  any  other  name? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  George  Montford? 

A. — I  do  not.  • 

Q. — Did  you  ever  draw  a  warrant  under  that  name? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  you  did? 

A.— No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  tell  G.  W.   Walker  that  you  did? 

A. — 1  did  not. 

Q. — What  month  did  yon  work  here? 

A. — I  do  not  exactly  know  the  month. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  examined  this  book?     Or  would  3'ou  know  if  you 
had  examined  it? 

A. — I  suppose  so. 

Q. — Please  examine  this  book.     Turn  to  the  month  of  November. 

[The  witness  examined  the  Capitol  paj-roU.] 

Witness — Here  it  is;  I  commenced  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work  in  November? 

A. — Four  days. 

Q. — Is  that  your  signature?     [Pointing.] 

A. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  signature. 

Q. — Now  turn  to  December,  I   want  you  to  look  at  one  item.     I  will 
ask  you  if  you  wrote  that  name,  George  Montfort? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  name? 

A. — 1  do  not;  I  did  not  have  the  books  in  my  charge. 

Q. — Have  you  drawn  your  warrant  for  the  work  done  in  December? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — You  have  not  receipted  for  it. 

A. — I  receipted  back  there.     [Pointing] 

Q. — For  December? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q  — This  is  December  here.     [Pointing.] 

Witness — JSTo,  sir;  this  is  November. 

Q. — This  is  December. 

A. — Well,  I  have  not  receipted  there;  there  was  no  receipting  then; 
■we  got  time  certificates  then. 

Q. — What  part  of  the  month  of  December  did  j^ou  work  in  Mr.  Jones' 
gang? 

A. — I  cannot  tell;  I  believe  I  worked  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first; 
probably  there  was  a  few  days  I  did  not  work. 

Q. — Do  you  l^iow  this  man?     [Pointing  to  Mr.  White.] 

A.— I  do. 

Q- — Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  drew  a  warrant  in  the  name  of 
George  Montfort? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  G.  W.  WHITE. 

Jlr.  Delaney — Did  this  young  man  tell  you  that  he  had  drawn  a  war- 
rant in  the  name  of  George  Montfort? 

Answer — Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  in  Governor  Stanford's  house,  or  by 
Governor  Stanford's  house,  and  I  believe  there  were  two  other  men  there 
present  at  the  time — Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Roach,  generally  called  Samuel. 

Question — What  did  he  tell  j'ou  about  it? 

A. — He  told  me  he  had  drawn  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and 
some  cents. 

Mr.  Beverage — Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Motf — Well,  gentlemen,  you  will  keep  order.  Now,  Mr.  White, 
give  us  the  exact  conversation;  tell  us  how  the  subject  came  up,  and 
what  he  said  to  3'ou? 

A. — Well,  I  can  tell  how  the  matter  came  up  exactl}'.  He  was  going 
along  one  day — or  first  I  should  say  that  1  was  in  the  Controller's  office, 
and  he  asked  me  to  find  out  what  name  Captain  Beverage's  son  went  by. 
He  asked  me  if  he  did  not  go  by  the  name  of  Montfort.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know;  I  told  him  1  would  find  out  for  him.  He  said  he  wished  I 
would.  So  as  I  was  coming  along  one  day  1  met  and  passed  Mr.  Bever- 
age, and  then  I  turned  round  and  said:  "How  are  3'ou,  Montfort?" 
Then  he  turned  round  and  said:  "How  arc  you?"  Don't  you  recollect 
that?     [Addressing  Mr.  Beverage.] 

3fr.  Beverage — Yes,  sir,  I  recollect  that;  but  I  might  misunderstand 
what  you  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  White  then  went  on  to  say  or  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  draw  a  war- 
rant in  that  name.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  drop  in  that  wa}'.  He  said 
he  did.  He  had  no  object  in  asliing  him  the  question,  other  tluin  on 
account  of  a  request  of  the  Controller's  Clerk  Don't  you  recollect  that 
conversation?     [Addressing  Mr.  Beverage.] 

3Ir.  Beverage — 1  recollect  something  about  it. 

Mr.  White — Don't  you  recollect  I  asked  you  that  question? 

Mr.  Beverage — Yes,  sir;   I  recollect  you  called  me  Montfort. 
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3Ir.  White — Well,  you  don't  pretend  to  deny  here  but  what  that  con- 
versation took  place? 

Mr.  Mott — Order,  gentlemen,  order. 

Mr.  White — Well,  I  believe  that  is  all  the  conversation  I  had.  Mr. 
Powell  was  there,  and  ilr.  Eoach;  and  I  would  not  be  positive  whether 
Mr.  Roach  was  there  or  not. 

Q. — Where  was  this? 

A. — In  Governor  Stanford's  building.  He  was  working  for  Shrader  at 
the  same  time  I  was. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEOEGE  F.  BEVERAGE— EECALLED. 

Mr.  Belaney — Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  fictitious 
names  on  this  book? 

Answer — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mott — Do  you  know  any  one  who  worked  on  the  Capitol  by  the 
name  of  George  Montfort? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Belaney — I  would  like  to  have  this  boy  write  the  name  of  George 
Montfort? 

[Mr.  Beverage  wrote  the  name  of  George  Montfort  in  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  committee.] 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  JONES. 

Mr.  DeJaney — Did  you  ever  draw  any  man's  money  here  on  his  war- 
rant? 

Answer — I  did  draw  one  man's  warrant  for  seventeen  days'  work. 
And  I  drew  another  man's  warrant — whether  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  month,  I  do  not  know. 

Question — Were  those  two  all  that  you  drew? 

A. — They  were  all  that  I  drew.  You  can  easily  find  by  reference  to 
the  book  as  to  the  facts;  by  the  power  of  attorney  at  the  bottom  of  the 
book.     It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  work. 

Q. — Why  did  you  draw  those  warrants? 

A. — Because  I  advanced  the  money.  And  I  can  tell  the  reason  why  I 
done  it.  In  one  case  it  was  a  young  man  who  was  in  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tress; and  I  gave  him  some  money  to  pay  his  board  and  to  get  some 
clothes.  And  I  never  got  the  money  back  which  I  let  him  have.  That 
was  one  case.  And  I  lost  money  in  every  instance  by  the  operation.  I 
know  I  allowed  eighty-five  cents  for  the  scrip  when  it  was  worth  but 
eighty.  Another  young  man  wanted  to  get  money  together  to  go  home. 
They  both  quit  here  a  little  after  December,  and  went  to  Chicago.  I 
did  it  out  of  charity.  It  was  no  matter  of  gain  to  me.  And  this  was  so 
much  the  ease  that  I  finally  refused  to  make  any  advances  of  the  kind. 
I  did  not  exactly  know  what  scrip  was  worth,  and  I  was  out  of  pocket 
by  the  operation. 

Q. — You  say  you  never  drew  but  two  men's  warrants? 

A. — I  do  not'think  I  did;  if  I  did  I  do  not  deny  it;  if  you  can   show 
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me  any  other  one  on  the  books,  I  admit;  but  don't  remembei*;  I  know 
what  you  allude  to;  parties  may  be  under  the  impression  that  I  made 
money  by  discounting  warrants;  but  I  did  not;  what  I  did  was  out  of 
charity,  or  a  disjsosition  to  be  accommodating  to  these  workmen;  the 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  discounting  their  pay  at  a  whisky  saloon; 
they  would  get  an  order  for  their  time  when  it  would  amount  to  iifteen 
or  twenty  dollars,  and  certificate  of  the  amount  of  work,  of  the  num- 
ber of  daj's,  and  go  and  sell  it  for  whisky;  the  saloon  keeper  would 
give  them  an  order,  after  discounting  their  eei'tificates,  and  charge  fifty 
cents  in  addition — in  addition  to  deducting  the  discount  on  the  scrip,  he 
would  charge  fifty  cents;  and  then  they  would  probably  spend  most  all 
their  money  for  liquor  in  the  saloon;  consequently,  on  Monda}'' morning, 
they  would  be  without  a  cent;  I  tried  to  j^ersuade  the  men  to  do  difterent, 
and  ofl^ered  to  let  them  have  money  along  so  that  they  would  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  these  orders;  but  I  soon  got  tired  trying  to 
check  the  dissipation ;  and  Dr.  Nichols  tried  also  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing; 
it  was  ruinous  to  these  men;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  never  had  the  power 
of  attorney  from  anyone  else  that  I  know  of;  I  used  to  remonstrate 
with  these  men  for  squandering  their  money  week  after  week  and 
month  after  mouth;  they  would  not  have  a  cent  at  the  end  of  their 
work;  I  talked  to  them  and  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  a  little  money 
to  get  along  with,  I  was  willing  to  help  them,  so  they  would  not  be  under 
any  sort  of  excuse  for  this  kind  of  dissipation,  and  I  tried  to  convince 
them  of  their  losing  their  labor  by  throwing  their  money  away  in  this 
style;  I  for  a  time  talked  this  way  to  three  or  four  men  whom  I  respected — 
and  they  were  good  men — and  I  begged  them  to  reform  in  this  particular; 
I  said  to  them  that  I  would  give  them  the  money  for  their  time,  and 
would  not  charge  them  anything  extra  for  it,  and  I  did  do  it;  one  I  let 
have  ten  dollars,  and  another  I  let  have  five  dollars,  at  a  time — just  a 
little;  but  I  only  did  that  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  I  found  I  was  only 
losing  my  money;  for  when  they  got  their  money,  they  would  slip  off 
into  the  saloon  and  squander  it,  and  I  might  whistle  for  my  money;  I 
only  did  this  for  two  or  three  men,  as  I  remember,  and  1  did  not  get  any 
warrants  from  them,  or  any  money  back. 

Q. — Do  you  say  you  never  did  for  a  power  of  attorney? 

A. — I  never  had  but  three,  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  belief;  I  would 
not  swear  to  it;  but  I  do  not  think  I  had  another. 

Q. — 1  have  got  eight  here. 

A. — There  would  bo  two  from  one,  and  one  from  another;  one  man's 
name  was  Rogers;  the  name  of  the  other  man  I  do  not  know;  he  only 
worked  here  seventeen  days,  I  think. 

Q. — When  the  men  were  about  leaving  this  building,  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  them  sets  of  brushes? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  did  that  in  my  life;  I  never  gave  a  man  a  brush, 
that  I  know  of. 

Q. — Did  you  give  a  set  of  brushes  to  P.  Powell? 

A.— No,  sir;  nor  would  Mr.  Powell  say  that  I  did.  lie  is  too  much  of 
a  gentleman.  1  would  believe  what  he  said,  and  I  do  not  believe  ho 
would  take  them  if  I  gave  them  to  him. 

(^. — What  became  of  the  brushes  and  paints? 

A.— I  expect  they  are  all  here  yet.  All  the  varnish  brushes  are  here, 
too,  I  think,  which  were  not  moved  to  the  shop  on  the  lot.  1  think 
they  were  all  saved.     About  throe  weeks  before  1  quit   work  1    had  to 
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give  up  my  shop  here,  which  I  had  in  one  of  these  rooms.  They  had  to 
get  it  ready  for'the  Legislature.  There  was  a  kind  of  brushes  left  then. 
The  men  might  have  taken  some  of  them  away.  If  they  did  not  do  it, 
somebody  else  very  likely  would.  They  were  nearly  worn  out  at  the 
time.     The  whole  lot  were  not  worth  five  dollars. 

Q. — Did  you  paint  this  building  with  worn  out  brushes? 

A. — Well,  they  did  not  buy  any  brushes  toward  the  last. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  by  towardthe  last? 

A. — I^early  the  time  when  we  quit  work. 

Q. — How  long  a  time  was  that,  actually?  That  towards  the  last  of 
it?  How  many  months  or  weeks  or  days?  How  long  a  time  does  that 
cover? 

A. — Well,  it  don't  cover  any  definite  time. 

Mr.  Moti — I  think  the  inquiry  has  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  gain  any  more  valuable  information  by 
asking  any  further  questions  in  this  direction.  How  long  did  you  work 
on  this  building? 

A. — Very  nearly  three  years. 

Q. — As  foreman  of  the  gang  of  painters? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  were  you  paid  as  foreman  of  the  gang? 

A. — Part  of  the  time  six  dollars  a  day  and  part  of  the  time  seven  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  value  of  the  scrip. 

Mr.  Belaney — Will  you  look  through  that  package?  [Handing  him  a 
package  of  papers  of  Mr.  Garrigues.] 

The  Witness — I  think  now  of  another  man — a  man  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Carroll.     I  believe  I  cashed  a  warrant  for  him. 

Mr.  Mott — You  never  furnished  any  materials  here? 

A. — No,  sir;  nor  did  I  ever  make  any  money  off  any  man's  scrip. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you,  during  the  month  of  August,  tell  the  men  in 
your  gang  to  knock  off  and  go  and  get  ready  to  go  on  an  expedition? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q. — Ai  the  time  when  there  was  a  barbecue  or  some  other  celebration 
at  Stockton?  Did  you  knock  your  men  off  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon? 

A. — No,  sir,  1  never  knocked  them  off.  There  was  a  barbecue  at 
Stockton  one  time,  but  they  did  not  start  for  that  until  night. 

Q. — Did  you  knock  your  men  off  to  attend  a  jiolitical  meeting? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  never  done  anything  of  the  kind. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  mXgUIRE. 

Mr.  Mott — Did  3'ou  furnish  the  iron  work  for  this  Capitol? 

Answer — Yes,  sir. 

Question— For  how  long? 

A. — Well,  I  did  not  furnish  the  iron,  but  I  did  the  work  here;  I  com- 
menced the  work  here,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
or  twenty-eighth  of  March,  that  was  about  the  commencement. 

Q. — In  what  year? 

A. — Last  year. 

Q. — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one? 
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A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  the  architect  before  you 
commenced  work? 

A. — The  arrangement  was  that  I  would  do  the  work  and  furnish  the 
tools  and  men  at  five  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Were  you  to  charge  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  labor  of  each  man 
and  furnish  the  tools? 

A. — And  six  dollars  for  myself. 

Q. — Who  was  this  arrangement  made  with? 

A. — I  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

Q. — How  many  men  did  you  employ  at  one  time? 

A. — 1  think  I  had  about  twelve  on  the  house,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right. 

Q. — What  was  the  average  number  of  men  that  you  employed  while 
doing  the  wrought  iron  work,  for  the  time  you  were  here? 

A. — Probably  averaged  about  nine  men. 

Q. — What  wages  did  you  pay  those  men? 

A.-7-Three  or  four  dollars  per  day. 

Q.— All  of  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  receive,  at  any  time,  an  additional  percentage  on  the  five 
dollars  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  scrip. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — I  forget  what  it  was;  I  believe  it  was  seven  per  cent;  whatever 
was  allowed  I  got,  I  believe. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  charge  for  extras  in  addition  to  the  regular 
charge  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  day?  » 

A. — No,  sir;  I  had  no  bills  for  extras,  nor  overtime. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  exact  a  power  of  attorney  from  these  men? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  receive  a  power  of  attorney  from  each  one  of  these  men? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — When  did  you  pay  them? 

A. — I  paid  them  from  Saturday  night. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — Three  dollars  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  any  percentage  to  Mr.  Bennett,  or  to  any  one  else, 
for  your  contract? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  pay  any  percentage,  neither  direct  or  indirect, 
to  Mr.  Bennett  or  an}^  one  else.     Do  you  understand  that  now? 

Mr.  Delaney — I  understand  it. 

Witness — Nor  was  any  ever  asked.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  inti- 
mated to  me. 

Q. — Have  you  not  since  that  time  paid  any  one  any  more  than  three 
dollars  per  day? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  state  the  reason  why? 

A. — The  reason  why  was  this:  I  believe  that  it  might  be  that  through 
some  technical  points  in  the  law  the  men  might  put  me  to  some  trouble 
in  calling  for  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  I  was  contractor  on  the 
building. 

Q. — These  men  to  whom  you  paid  throe  dollars? 

A.— Yes,  sir.  And  rather  than  have  that  trouble  I  did  settle  with 
them  and  took  their  receipts  in  full  for  all  demands. 
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Q. — How  much  did  you  pay  in  the  way  of  a  compromise? 

A.— I  paid  William  Mulligan  fifteen  dollars,  as  near  as  1  can  remember. 

Q. — Did  you  pay  a  uniform  compromise  price  to  each  man? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baird — You  hired  these  men  yourself  ?  • 

A. — I  hired  these  men  to  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Belaney — What  is  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  tools  which  you 
furnished  to  the  State? 

A. — 1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q. — Please  to  approximate. 

A. — That  is  a  thing  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Mott — There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered  in  that  connection — 
the  use  of  fuel,  the  coal  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  furnish  the  coal? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  did  not  furnish  the  coal. 

Q. — What  tools  did  you  furnish? 

At — Drills,  and  hammers,  and  anviL 

Q. — Did  you  furnish  all  the  drills  which  the  men  in  your  emi)loy  use? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  did  not  furnish  all.  We  picked  up  a  good  many  pieces 
of  chisel  and  used  them.  When  we  were  short  of  chisels,  we  would  pick 
up  a  piece  and  manufacture  it  over.  That  is  done  everywhere  where 
men  are  employed  on  such  work.  If  they  broke  a  tool  they  must  repair 
it.     And  some  tools  were  manufactured  on  the  ground. 

Q. — Were  any  of  the  tools  used  bj-  you  made  by  the  men  in  the  black- 
smith shop  attached  to  this  building? 

A. — A  very  small  proportion.  When  they  would  break  a  chisel,  or 
tongs,  or  fuller  they  would  repair  it. 

Q. — From  how  many  of  these  men  have  you  received  receipts? 

A. — I  think  from  all.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q. — From  all  of  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  say  you  settled  with  Mulligan? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  his  receipt  in  full. 

Mr.  Baird — What  did  the  iron  work  consist  of?     Girders? 

A. — No,  sir;  ribs  and  the  comb  of  the  dome — the  top  of  the  dome.  And 
then  we  had  a  great  deal  of  coal  with  the  cast  iron  which  was  connected. 
I  was  doing  this  work  cheajDer  than  ever  I  did  any  work  for  private  par- 
ties. When  I  do  work  by  the  day,  I  generally  get  better  pay  than  1  got 
here. 

Q. — What  do  you  generally  have  per  day? 

A. — From  six  dollars  to  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  Savings 
Bank  here  paid  me  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  my  men. 

Q. — And  you  would  make  your  profits  on  the  wages  of  the  men  as  well 
as  in  general  on  your  contract? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  that  the  usual  custom? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  And  I  considered  that  if  I  had  these  men  working  in 
my  shop  I  could  make  more  than  three  dollars  per  day  off  of  them. 

Q. — Did  you  remain  of  your  own  accord? 

A. — Of  my  own  accord.  That  was  the  understanding  from  the  outset. 
I  was  to  have  full  pay,  hire  whom  I  pleased. 

Q. — Did  you  consult  wiih  the  architect  about  whom  you  should  select? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  believe  I  did  2JUt  one  man  on  the  work  at  his  sugges- 
tion.    I  know  I  refused  two  or  three  which   he  recommended.     And  I 
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refused  to  put  on  a  man  which  Dr.  Nichols  suggested,  inside  of  a  week 
ufter  I  came  here.     And  that  was  the  only  man  he  did  suggest  to  me. 

Q. — Did  yon  refuse  to  give  a  man  employment  who  asked  you  for  it, 
until  after  you  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Bennett? 

Witness — I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Mott — Did  you  refuse  to  give  a  man  work  who  asked  for  it  until 
you  could  consult  with  Mr.  Bennett,  the  architect? 

A. — 1  never  consulted  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  that  respect. 

3fr.  Delaney — The  question  was,  did  you  refuse  to  give  a  man  employ- 
ment on  your  work  until  after  you  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Bennett  to 
say  whether  you  should  emj^loy  him  or  not? 

A. — I  don't  know  whether  he  had  Jjeen  to  Mr.  Bennett  or  not.  1  re- 
collect that  there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Bennett  was  hurrying  me  up 
very  much  in  regard  to  work;  and  for  some  reason  or  other — maybe  it 
was  because  I  could  not  get  the  proper  material  or  had  not  room  to  put 
the  men  at  work — the  complaint  about  the  work  not  progressing  as  I 
wanted  to  have  it.  I  know  I  was  delayed  for  lack  of  iron.  And  it  was 
at  this  time  such  a  thing  might  have  come  up.  I  might  have  asked  Mr. 
Bennett  if  I  should  set  some  jnan  at  work.  I  might  have  wanted  some 
more  men  to  work  in  the  same  department,  and  have  asked  him  for  some 
man.  But  I  state  now  that  the  understanding  was  that  I  was  to  have 
full  charge  and  control  of  my  own  men.  I  was  to  hire  every  man  I  saw 
fit.     I  suppose  that  that  covers  the  ground. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  JONES— RECALLED. 

Mr.  Delaney — 1  want  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  if  he  ever  had  George  Montfort 
at  work  for  him? 
Answer — No,  sir. 

Question — His  name  appears  hero? 
A. — I  don't  know  him. 
Q. — You  do  not  know  him? 
A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Was  any  such  man  employed  on  this  building  under  you? 
A. — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Delaney — Mr.  White,  do  you  remember  such  a  man  working  here? 
Mr.  White — No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  WOOD.    . 

Afr.  Delaney — Mr.  Wood  worked  for  Mr.  Maguirc. 
Mr.  Afott. — Did  you  work  under  Mr.  Maguire  on  this  Capitol? 
Answer — On  the  cast  iron  work.     Not  on  the  wrought  iron. 
Question — What  was  the  character  of  the  work  you  did? 
A. — Chipping    and    drilling;    and    helping    them    set    these    columns. 
Straightening  the  bases. 
Q. — What  time  was  this? 
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A. — I  hardly  know.  It  was  along  the  first  part  of  the  season.  In  the 
Spring. 

Q. — Of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  were  you  paid? 

A. — Three  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — By  Mr.  ilagaire? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Are  you  a  blacksmith  by  trade? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  a  trade? 

A. — Carpenter.  My  father  was  a  blacksmith.  I  have  worked  at  iron 
a  good  deal  in  my  younger  days. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  men  doing  the  same  work  you  were  doing? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  many? 

A. — From  four  to  sis;    sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight. 

Q.' — Did  you  receive  your  warrants? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  Mr.  Maguire  paid  me  every  week  while  1  worked  for 
him.  I  worked  some  time  after  he  quit  and  went  away.  Then  I  got  my 
warrants. 

Q. — -Did  you  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Maguire? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Delaney — Did  you  know  at  the  time  you  gave  this  power  of  attor- 
ney what  wages  were  being  drawn  from  the  State  on  your  account? 

A. — I  did  not,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  received  anything  more  than  three  dollars  per  day  for 
your  services?  , 

A. — Me  and  Mr.  Maguire  settled,  and  I  gave  him  a  receipt. 

Q. — How  much  more  did  you  receive? 

A. — Twenty  dollars. 

Q. — What  did  you  take  that  twenty  dollars  for? 

A. — Well,  I  was  going  to  sue  him,  after  I  found  out  he  was  getting 
five  dollars  per  day  on  my  account,  and  giving  me  only  three  dollars. 

Q. — Did  you  contract  to  work  for  three  dollars  per  day? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  made  no  contract  about  it.  Mr.  Bennett  sent  me  to 
him  (Mr.  Maguire),  to  go  to  work;  and  then  the  men  told  me  that 
three  dollars  per  day  was  all  that  they  were  getting. 

Q. — Then  you  heard  of  the  amount  of  wages  from  other  men  after  you 
went  to  work  for  Mr.  Maguire? 

A. — Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Baird — You  say  you  were  about  to  sue  him? 

A. — That  was  my  calculation. 

Q. — For  what?     How  was  you  going  to  make  out  a  case? 

A. — I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  all  the  pay  that  was  coming  from  the 
State,  and  I  found  out  he  was  getting  five  dollars  j^er  day. 

Q. — Didn't  you  know  that  that  was  the  practice  among  all  gangs  of 
workmen — carpenters  and  painters  and  blacksmiths,  and  everybody 
else — that  the  boss  got  more  wages  than  the  men,  on  such  work  as 
you  performed? 

A. — Xol  on  State  work. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  that  is  the  common  practice  where  work  is 
done  for  private  parties? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  is  quite  iirobable  it  is. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  MULLIGAN. 

Mr.  Mott — Did  you  work  ou  this  Capitol? 

Answer — I  did,  sir. 

Question — At  what  time? 

A. — Well,  as  to  dates  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  recollect;  I  never  kept 
any  account. 

Q. — About  the  time? 

A. — I  think  it  was  in  May  that  I  commenced;  about  that  time. 

Q. — What  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

A. — I  chij^ped  on  some  of  these  castings — chipped  over  some  rough 
places,  and  helped  to  fit  the  bases  of  these  columns. 

Q. — How  long  did  you  work? 

A. — Seventeen  and  a  half  days. 

Q. — What  is  your  trade? 

A. — I  served  my  time  as  a  machinist,  but  I  have  never  worked  at  the 
business  of  any  account  since  I  came  to  the  State. 

Q. — Who  employed  you? 

A. — Mr.  Maguire. 

Q. — How  much  did  he  pay  you? 

A. — Three  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  how  much  the  State  paid  for  your  labor? 

A. — I  do  not  know  up  to  a  certain  time;  I  did  not  know  until  a  certain 
time;  from  a  convei'sation  I  had  with  one  of  the  other  workmen,  after 
I  had  worked  here  some  time,  I  ascertained;  I  cannot  state  exactly 
how  long  that  was,  I  think  it  was  pretty  near  the  time  I  qui* 

Q. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  other  money  from  Maguire  except  the 
three  dollars  per  day? 

A. — I  have,  since  that  time. 

Q. — How  much? 

A. — Fifteen  dollars. 

Q.— What  for? 

A. — I  presume  it  was  money  that  I  considered  was  due  me;  a  portion 
of  that  which  I  consiilered  due  me. 

Q. — Did  you  have  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Maguire  as  to  how  much  he 
should  pay  lor  your  work? 

A. — I  think  he  told  mc  the  wages  were  three  dollars  per  day. 

Q. — When  you  found  the  State  was  paying  five  dollars  per  day  for 
your  labor  you  thought  that  you  ought  to  have  it? 

A. — 1  thought  so. 

Mr.  Delaney — 1  want  the  committee  to  look  at  Montfort's  signature 
and  the  signature  of  this  young  man. 

j\lr.  Mott — They  are  not  written  by  tiic  same  person. 


TESTLMONY  OF   THOMAS  JONES— liECALLED. 

Afr.  Mott — You  say  that  in  December,  when  the  payroll  was  presented 
to  the  IJoard  of  Examiners,  there  was  a  number  of  names  of  men  who 
did  not  work  at  all  on  the  building? 

Answer — Yes,  sir;  there  were  two,  any  way;  you  can  see  that  on  the 
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book;  I  would  know  the  men's  names  as  soon  as  I  should  see  them; 
they  are  names  which  I  did  not  know  as  belonging  to  men  who  worked 
here. 

Question — And  other  men's  names  were  down  for  more  labor  than 
they  had  done? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  the  Board  never  allowed  it;  they  took  my  book  for 
the  rule,  and  where  my  book  called  for  twenty-eight  days  and  the  other 
book  called  for  thirty,  they  took  my  book. 

Q.— These  discrepancies  between  these  books  were  taken  in  the  month 
of  December? 

A. — They  were  taken  at  that  time. 

Q — Did  you  ever  know  of  any  discrepancies  before? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ddaney — Did  you  ever  know,  or  did  you  have  any  means  of  know- 
ing, what  names  were  entered  on  that  book  during  previous  months? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  could  not  have  known;  they  did  not  tell  me  anything 
about  their  business;  and  if  those  gentlemen  had  not  come  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  these  names,  I  would  not  have  known  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Mott — Might  not  the  same  thing  have  occurred  without  your 
knowledge? 

A. — If  the  men  were  paid  more  than  was  due  them,  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  would  be  told  about  it;  all  I  can  say  is  that  my  book  is  right. 

Q.— Have  you  any  other  book? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  this  is  only  lor  one  month. 

Q. — Can  you  bring  your  other  book  before  the  committee? 

A. — I  think  I  can  find  it;  there  should  be  a  third  book;  I  might  have 
l%ft  it  befca'e  the  Board;  I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q. — If  you  find  it,  please  bring  it  to  Mr.  Delaney. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delaney — Can  you  tell  what  month  you  have  got  here? 

A. — The  date  is  marked  here;  [pointing,]  but  I  cannot  say  what  month 
this  page  is;  the  roll  ran  from  one  page  here  to  another,  as  you  can  see. 

[Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr.  Mott  comjiared  the  number  of  names  on  two 
different  rolls,  as  entered  in  Mr.  Jones'  book  and  in  the  State  Capitol 
official  record.] 

Mr.  Mott  said  that  Mr.  Delaney  could  make  further  comparisons  at 
his  leisure. 
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Governor  of  California : 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  biennial 
report  on  the  survey  and  disposal  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  of  California,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  enti- 
tled an  Act  to  survey  and  dispose  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  of  California,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  also  an  Act  supplementary  to  and  amend- 
atorj'  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  survey  and  dispose  of  certain  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the  State  of  California,  approved 
March  thirtieth,  eiirhtoen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  approved  April  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  : 

LITIGATION. 

At  the  time  of  submitting  our  last  report — to  wit  :  November  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine — and  for  some  time  subsequent  thereto, 
the  action  of  our  Board  was  retarded  by  litigation,  there  being  two  cases 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  in  both  of  which  the  State 
of  California  was  made  defendant,  the  titles  of  the  cases  being  Parish  et 
als.  vs.  Coon  et  als.  (number  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four), 
and  The  People,  upon  the  relation  of  the  Attorney-General,  vs.  B.  F. 
Washington  et  als.,  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  (number  two 
thou.sand  six  hundred  and  twenty). 

In  the  first  case,  the  plaintiffs  claimed  adversely  to  the  State,  setting 
forth  their  claim  to  ownership  by  pre-emption  and  constructive  posses- 
sion, and  the  location  of  school  land  warrants.  In  this  the  Court  decided 
against  tiie  plaintiffs  and  in  favor  of  the  State.  (See  Cal.  Jloports,  vol. 
40.)  In  the  second  case,  the  action  was  against  the  Board  of  Tide  Land 
Commissioners,  to  show  cause  wiiy  they  did  not  proceed  to  sell  lands 
that  had  been  fbrfeited  to  the  State  by  t!he  failure  of  purchasers  to  make 
their  second  payment.  The  Court  directed  in  this  case  that  the  Com- 
missioners proceed  to  resell,  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  March 


thirtietb,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Both  cases  were  decided 
at  the  October  term,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  of  the  Suprenoe 
Court. 

SALES — POSTPONEMENT. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report  an  auction  sale  of  tide  lands  was  adver- 
tised to  take  place  on  the  twentj'sixth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtj'  nine  While  the  sale  was  progressing,  process  was  issued 
and  the  necessary  papers  were  served  on  the  Commissioners,  restraining 
them  from  selling  certain  property;  and  the  sale  was  then  adjourned, 
after  the  Commissioners  had  disposed  of  property  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars 
and  fifty  cents;  twent3'-five  per  cent,  of  which — to  wit:  ten  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents — was 
paid  at  the  time  of  sale  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Sacra- 
mento. At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  sale  was  postponed  and  the  adver- 
tisements were  withdrawn. 


On  the  ninth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  all  obstacles 
having  been  removed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  an  order  was  made  for  a 
resale  of  the  property  previously  purchased  by  parties  in  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  who  had  failed  to  make  their  second  payments, 
and  on  November  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  property 
thus  delinquent  was  resold  at  public  auction,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  realizing 
the  sum  of  fifty-seven  thousand  and  six  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  (fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents)  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
the  Board  made  an  order  to  resell  the  property  sold  on  September  fif- 
teenth, seventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty-second,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  on  which  purchasers  had 
failed  to  pay  the  second  instalment,  and  the  resale,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  took 
place  January  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  aggregating  one 
hundred  and'  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and 
eight  cents,  the  amount  of  the  first  instalment  (twenty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  forty-four  cents)  being  forwarded 
to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Sacramento. 

The  Board,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  passed  an  order  offering  for  resale  the  delinquent  property 
sold  on  November  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  also, 
certain  tide  lands  in  Mission  Bay,  Islais  Bay  or  Cove,  and  on  Islais  and 
Precita  Creeks,  the  latter  being  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  for  the 
first  time,  the  sale  to  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  February  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  From  this  sale,  which  closed 
out  all  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  lying  south  of  Second  street,  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
under  the  Act  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-eight, 
except  such  portions  as  have  been  allowed  to  claimants  as  preferred  pur- 
chasers, was  realized  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  the  twenty- five 
per  cent,  (twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  eighty-six  cents)  having  been  paid  to  the  Commissioners  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  subsequently  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 


ISTiAIS    CREEK    CHANNEL. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the 
Board  adopted  a  resolution,  which  met  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  changing  Islais  Creek  channel.  (See  pages 
77  and  78  of  Record  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  ) 

PROTEST   ON    THE   PART   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES   GOVERNMENT. 

General  Ord  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler  appeared  before  the  Board,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  May  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'',  making 
a  verbal  protest  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  against  the 
Commissioners  taking  any  action  regarding  the  tide  lands  in  front  of  the 
mill taiy  reservation  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Action  on  the  subject 
was  postponed  until  such  time  as  communication  might  be  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  War 

TIDE    LANDS   AROUND    MISSION    ROCK. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  a  resolution  was  adopted  allowing  Henry  B.  Tichnor 
the  privilege  to  purchase  certain  tide  lands  around  Mission  Eock,  in  the 
Buy  of  Sun  Fruncisco,  which  said  lands,  as  officially  surveyed  bj^  the 
Surveyor-General,  embrace  an  area  of  fourteen  and  thirty-five  ono-hun- 
dredths  (14  35-100)  acres,  the  award  being  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  and  conveyance 
of  certain  submerged  lands  in  the  City  and  Count}'  of  San  Francisco  to 
Henry  B.  Tichnor,  approved  April  fourth,  eigliteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
the  rate  of  appraisement  being  fixed  at  ten  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
Not  taken  up  to  this  date,  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

CLAIM   RELINQUISHED    BY    THE    STATE. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote  : 

It  is  hereby  resolved  and  adjudged  bj'  the  Board,  that  the  claim  here- 
tofore made  by  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  California,  against  a  portion  of  Mission  Block  sixty-eight  and 
a  portion  of  the  south  half  of  Mission  Block  sixty-nine,  as  salt  marsh  or 
tide  lands,  is  not  valid  ;  that  said  land  is  not  and  never  was  salt  marsh 
or  tide  land,  and  that  the  designation  of  the  same  upon  said  map  of  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  salt 
marsh  land  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  State  of  California  has  no  right, 
title  or  interest  in  the  said  land,  to  wit :  said  Mission  Block  sixty-eight 
and  the  said  south  half  of  Mission  Block  sixty-nine. 

PREFERRED    PURCHASERS. 

At  a  meeting  hold  on  Tuesday,  September  twenty-seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  a  resolution  was  adopted  allowing  11.  K.  Rogers, 
John  A.  Roy  and  W.  H.  Warden,  petitioners  under  the  fifth  section  of 
the  Act  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eiglit,  the  privi- 
lege to  purchase  certain  salt  marsh  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Procita  Creek, 


the  appraisement  being  fixed  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  the  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  which  (two  thousand  dollars)  was  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  subsequently  paid  into 
the  State  treasury. 

CHANGE    OF   BOUNDARY   LINE. 

There  being  a  conflict  as  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  salt  marsh  and 
tide  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  the  Haley  and  O'Neil  property,  in 
fractional  blocks  numbered  ninety-four  and  ninety-five,  as  shown  by  the 
map  of  the  United  States  survey,  made  by  Wm.  P.  Humphrey's,  County 
Surveyor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  ofiScial  sur- 
vey made  by  G.  F.  Allardt  for  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners, 
and  one  of  the  purchasers  at  the  tide  land  sale  of  September  iwenty- 
sevenih,  eighteen  hijndred  and  sixty-nine  (D.  W.  Douthitt)  having 
refused  to  pay  his  second  instalment  of  twentj'-five  per  cent,  on  pur- 
chase of  portion  of  fractional  block  ninety-four  for  reason  and  on  account 
of  said  conflict  of  boundary  in  said  blocks  ninety-four  and  ninety-five, 
the  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thursdaj',  January  nineteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  diflSculty  regarding  the  conflict 
of  lines,  it  is  ordered  that  the  boundary  between  the  salt  marsh  and  tide 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  the  owners  of  the  Haley  and  O'Neil 
tract,  in  said  blocks  ninety-four  and  ninety-five,  in  the  ofiicial  map  of  the 
Tide  Land  Commissioners,  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  changed,  and  the 
line  of  the  United  States  survey,  as  shown  on  the  map  certified  to  by 
"Wm.  F.  Humphreys,  Surveyor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  blocks  ninety-four  and  ninety-five,  is  adopted;  said  line  being  de- 
scribed as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  on  the  westerly  line  of  Eailroad 
avenue,  in  block  ninety-five,  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet 
southerly  from  Fifth  avenue;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Q  street,  being  the  most  northerly  corner  of 
block  ninety-four. 

FORMATION    OF   SURVEYING   PARTIES. 

The  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  which  is  amend- 
atory of  and  supplementary  to  the  Act  under  which  the  Board  of  Tide 
Land  Commissioners  organized  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
provides  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  the  charge  and  disposition 
of  all  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  lying  under  water,  belonging  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands,  to  nine  feet  of  water  at 
extreme  low  tide,  within  five  statute  miles  of  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
said  cit3'  and  county,  as  fixed  and  established  in  section  one  of  an  amend- 
atory and  supplementary  Act,  approved  April  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven.  (See  Statutes  1869-70,  page  .541.)  Section  second 
of  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  provides  that 
the  Commissionei's  shall  have  the  lands  lying  outside  the  boundary 
line  of  said  county  and  within  five  miles  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  sur- 
veyed to  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide, 
subdivide  the  same  into  lots,  establish  basins,  etc.;  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  the  Commissioners,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April   twenty-first,  eighteen    hundred   and   seventy,  organized   a 


topographical  and  a  hydi-ographical  party,  with  G.  F.  Allardt  as  Chief 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  immediately  placed  the  parties,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-seven  men,  in  the  field,  the  initial  point  of  the  survey 
being  at  Lime  Point,  Marin  County. 

For  a  full  history  of  the  survey  we  refer  your  Excellency  to  the  report 
of  Chief  Engineer  Allardt,  which  accompanies  this. 

NOTICE    TO    COMPROMISE    CLAIMANTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  Monday,  May  sixteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  the  follow- 
ing notice  publish-  d  for  one  month  in  the  Dail^  Examiner,  Morning  Cull, 
Evening  Bulletin  a,nd  California  Demokrat : 


Notice  is  hereby  given  to  parties  living  on  and  in  possession  of  what 
was  formerly  salt  marsh  land,  situate  and  adjoining  Mission  Creek,  and 
on  the  north  and  west  of  said  creek,  and  more  particularly  known  as 
lands  sold  under  the  Johnson  administration — such  sales  having  been 
declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  no  title  passing — who  are  de- 
sirous to  perfect  their  title,  that  they  can  pi-ocure  the  State's  title  by 
making  arrangements  with  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners  under  the 
Tide  Land  Act,  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 
All  such  sales  to  be  approved  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board,  and  bj'  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

Parties  making  application  for  such  title  must  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  their  office,  southwest  corner  of  Cla3^  and  Kearny  streets, 
room  twelve,  an  abstract  of  title  and  an  accurate  plat  of  lauds  in  their 
possession,  sworn  to  before  any  person  competent  to  administer  an  oath. 

BENJ.  F.  WASHINGTON, 
H.  P.  COON, 
L.  L.  RULLOCK, 
Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners. 
W.  S.  Byrne,  Secretary. 

RESOLUTIONS    AS    TO    STREETS — ENLARGING    SOUTU    BASIN. 

At  the  meeting  above  referred  to  the  appended  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Re»olved,  That  Tulare  street,  as  established  by  a  resolution  of  this 
Board,  dated  March  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (see 
page  40  of  Tide  Land  Records),  is  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  and  be 
adjacent  to  the  northerly  lino  of  Islais  Creek  channel,  as  officially  estab- 
lished by  an  amended  resolution,  adopted  b'cbruary  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners;  said 
Tulare  street  to  be  8ixt3--six  feet  in  width  from  the  water  line  front  to 
the  westerly  line  of  Texas  street,  and  to  bo  twenty-six  feet  in  width 
from  the  westerly  lino  of  Texas  street  to  tho  intersection  with  the  east- 
erly boundar)'  line  of  tho  Kancho  do  his  Salinas  y  Polroro  Viejo. 

ReKolved,  That  tho  northerly  line  of  Islais  street  bo  also  alterod  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  southerly  line  of  said  Islais  Crook  channel,  as  estab- 
lished by  said  amended  resolution  of  the  Board  of  State  Harboi- Commis- 
sioners. 
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Resolved,  That  the  tide  lands  lying  southeasterly  of  A  street,  and  be- 
tween Nineteenth  avenue  and  the  open  canal,  be  thrown  into  and  made 
a  part  of  South  Basin. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  described  blocks  of  tide  lands  be  dedi- 
cated to  and  reserved  for  market  places  and  other  public  uses,  viz  :  The 
block  bounded  by  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  avenues,  B  and  C  streets, 
and  the  block  bounded  by  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  avenues,  B  and  C 
streets. 

RESIGNATION    AND    APPOINTMENT    OF    COMMISSIONER. 

H.  P.  Coon,  appointed  one  of  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  of  March  tljirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  having  re- 
signed, Eodmond  Gibbons  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy,  his  appoint- 
ment dating  from  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

MARIN    COUNTY. 

The  Board,  on  Monday,  April  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  the  nine-foot  water 
line  along  the  shore  line  ot  Marin  County,  iu  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pablo  Baj's,  up  to  the  five-mile  limit;  established  a  system  of  lots,  one 
Inmdred  by  three  hundred,  up  to  Front  street,  in  Old  Saucelito,  out  to 
the  nine-foot  Avater  line;  a  system  of  blocks,  two  hundred  and  forty  by 
Jour  hundred,  in  front  of  New  Saucelito,  conforming  to  the  plan  of  the 
Saucelito  Land  and  Ferry  Company,  and  established  Humboldt,  Dona- 
hue and  Eailroad  avenues,  in  front  of  New  Saucelito.  On  the  east  side 
of  Eichardson's  Bay,  and  opposite  the  Town  of  New  Saucelito,  the  tide 
lands  were  subdivided  in  lots  of  twenty  acres  each,  and  fractions  of  such 
lots,  this  system  being  generally  adopted  throughout  the  county.  Sau- 
celito Basin,  in  Eichardson's  Bay,  containing  about  six  hundred  and 
tiftj'  acres,  was  established  at  the  same  meeting;  also,  Eosedale,  Coyote, 
Saucelito,  Salt  Works,  Oyster,  Brick  Yard,  Middle,  East,  Corte  Madera, 
San  Eafael  and  Gallinas  Canals.  (See  Tide  Land  Eecords.  pages  136, 
137.  138,  139,  140  and  Ul.) 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  reserving  temporarily 
from  auction  sale  tide  lands  previously  located  and  entered  into  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Slate  in  Marin  County. 

SALES — RAILROAD    RIGHT    OF    WAT. 

The  first  sale  of  tide  lands  in  Marin  County,  which  was  ordered  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Friday,  April  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  regularly  advertised,  embraced  lands  in  Eichardson's  Bay,  on 
Eaccoon  Straits,  along  the  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  between 
Eaccoon  Straits  and  Point  San  Quentin.  The  sale  was  made  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  by  John  Middleton,  State  Auctioneer,  on  May  eighteenth,  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  the  amount 
realized  being  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and 
eighty-four  cents,  the  first  payment  (fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents)  ol  which  was  made  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  afterward  forwarded  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Sacramento. 

The  annexed  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  on  Tuesday,  May 
sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  described  area  of  salt  marsh  and  tide 
lands  in  Eichardson's  Bay  be  reserved  from  sale,  and  the  same  be  dedi- 
cated for  a  right  of  way  for  railroad  purposes,  viz  :  Being  a  strip  of  land 
of  a  uniform  width  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  centre  line  of  which  is 
described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  centre 
line  of  Kailroad  avenue  with  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  franchise 
granted  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  to  the  Saucelito  Land  and  Ferry  Company  ;  thence 
northwesterly  and  along  the  centre  line  of  said  Kailroad  avenue  to  its 
intersection  with  the  southerly  line  of  Coyote  Canal ;  tlience  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  and  along  the  centre  lino  of  Eailroad  avenue,  if 
extended,  to  its  intersection  with  the  inner  line  of  the  salt  marsh  in  lot 
numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight;  said  right  of  way  being  one 
hundred  feet  in  vridtb,  or  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  said  centre  line. 

RESOLUTIONS    IN    REGARD    TO    CLAIMANTS. 

At  the  meeting  above  referred  to  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  those  portions  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  lying  in  the 
County  of  Marin,  State  of  California,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  exte- 
rior boundary  of  the  County  ot  San  Francisco,  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tills  Board,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  supple- 
mentary to  and  amendatory  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  survey  and 
dispose  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the  State  of 
California,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  surveyed  by 
this  Board,  that  have  been  previouslj^  located,  surveyed  and  full  pay- 
ment of  said  lands  made  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  Marin  County,  by 
citizens  of  this  State,  under  the  impression  that  said  locators  had  a  legal 
right  to  locate  and  buy  said  lands  under  various  previous  Acts  regarding 
the  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands,  are  hereby  withheld  from  sale, 
and  that  the  separate  individual  locators  shall  have  the  right  to  buy 
their  separate  pieces  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  according  to  their  cor- 
rected survey  and  plat,  at  an  appraised  value  to  be  made  b}"  the  Tide 
Land  Commissioners — the  appraisement  to  be  made  on  a  basis  of  and  in 
accordance  with  prices  received  at  the  auction  sale  of  lands  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  of  the  reserved  lots.  (See  page  146  of  Tide  Land  Eec- 
ords  for  list  of  parties  embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolution.) 

Resolved,  That  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  petitioning 
the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  for  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
within  five  miles  of  the  exterior  of  the  County  of  San  P'rancisco,  and 
situate  in  Marin  Count)',  for  the  privilege  of  buying  at  private  sale  their 
mentioned  and  described  portions  of  said  lands  on  account  of  actual  pos- 
session and  of  improvements  made  by  them  upon  said  lands,  shall  have 
the  right  to  buy  the  same  at  appraised  value,  to  be  arrived  at  as  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  resolution,  and  the  following  named  persons  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  above  resolution.  (See  page  147  of  Tide  Land 
Records  for  list  of  allowed  claimants  under  the  foregoing  resolution.) 

Resolved,  That  parties  petitioning  for  the  right  to  ])urchaso  any  salt 
marsh  and  tide  latids  witiiin  the  five-mile  limit  in  the  County  of  Marin, 
under  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  who  are  not 
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in  actual  possession  of,  and  have  not  surveyed  the  lands  petitioned  for, 
or  have  not  made  full  payment  therefor  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  said 
county,  and  have  made  no  improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  denied  the 
privilege  to  purchase  such  lands  at  private  sale,  and  the  said  lands  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  as  provided  for  in  said  Act  of  April  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

ANOTHER    SALE. 

A  sale,  to  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  July  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  was  called  on  June  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  property  offered  for  sale  being  situate  in 
Marin  County,  and  lying  between  Corte  Madera  Canal,  near  Point  San 
Quentin,  and  the  northern  limit  of  our  jurisdiction,  known  as  the  five- 
mile  limit,  in  San  Pablo  Bay,  certain  reservations  having  been  made  for 
private  claimants.  The  sale,  as  advertised,  took  place,  aggregating 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  the 
Iwentj'-five  per  cent,  (five  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  nine 
cents)  being  now  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  California,  subject  to  check 
signed  by  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  on  the  approval  of 
said  sale  by  the  State  Board.  A  portion  of  the  lands  ofi'ered  at  this  sale, 
being  tide  lands  in  San  Pablo  Bay,  near  the  limit  of  jurisdiction,  was 
withdrawn,  the  prices  bid  therefor  not  proving  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 
The  lands  thus  withheld  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  some  future  time. 

COMPROMISE   CASES. 

Appended  we  furnish  a  list  of  the  cases  compromised  by  the  Board  of 
Tide  Land  Commissioners,  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  April 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  with  the  exception  of  the  claim  of 
Warden,  Roj-  &  Company,  which  latter  was  allowed,  under  the  Act  of 
March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  showing  the  amounts 
received  under  such  compromises  : 


1870. 
September 


September  21. 
September  21. 

September  21. 

September  21. 


Warden,  Eoy  &  Company,  fractional  blocks 
115, 115*,  116, 116J,  117, 150  and  150i,  being 
bounded  by  the  right  bank  of  Precita  Creek 
and  the  uplands  of  the  Potrero  Nuevo 

The  remaining  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent,  (six 
thousand  dollars)  in  this  case  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer  at  Sacramento,  in  one, 
two  and  three  years,  with  legal  interest. 

D.  Gonzalez,  25  by  90,  on  Howard  street 

Pope  &  Talbot,  275  by  275,  Howard  and  Eighth 
streets 

Land  Investment  Company,  275  by  275,  How- 
ard and  Seventh  streets 

A.  Wasserman,  68  feet  9  inches  by  137J,  Bran 
nan  and  Ninth  streets 


Carried  forward  82,257  60 


82,000  00 

10  00 
110  00 
110  00 

27  60 
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1870. 
September  22. 

September  23 

September  24. 
September  24. 
September  24. 
September  28. 
September  28. 

September  28. 

October  19 

October  29 

October  29 

October  31 

October  31 

November  14. 
December  9.. 
December  12... 

December  23  . 
December  23... 

December  23... 

December  28... 

December  23... 

1871. 
January    4 

January   4 

January  11 

January  31 

February    6... 

February  6... 
February  7... 
February    7... 

February  9... 
February  15... 
February  15... 


Brought  forward 

William  Codington   et  al.,  275  by  275,  corner 

Fifth  and  Bryant  streets 

James  Duncan,  103  feet  6  inches  by  275,  Bran- 
nan  street 

James  Benson,  50  by  160,  on  Sixth  street 

Hugh  Crockard,  25  by  80,  on  Harrison  street.. 

Delilah  Gabriel,  50  bj'  80,  on  Sixth  street 

W.  H.  Taylor.  60  by  80,  on  Bryant  street 

W.  H.  Taylor,'  200  by  80  and  25  by  80,  on  Clara 

street  

W.  H.  Taylor.  25  by  85,  on  Bryant  street; 

also,  25  by  85,  on  Bryant  street 

Sarah  Hanlon,  57*  by  60,  on  Folsom  street.... 
John   Kingston,  100  by  137*,  on  Bryant  andi 

Fifth  streets | 

John  Kingston,  25  by  75,  on  Fourth  street i 

A.  B.  McCreery,  275  by  275,  Brannan   and 

Fifth  streets 

A.  B.  McCreery,  half  of  95  by  92,  on  Dora  andl 

Folsom  streets I 

Peter  Dempsey,  40  by  100,  on  Sixth  street 

H.  B.  Piatt,  25  by  85,  on  Harrison  street j 

Mission    and   Pacific   Woollen    Mills,  Missionl 

block  48 

Edward  Norton,  portion  of  100  vara  lot  328 
Edward  Norton,  80  by  160,  on  Harrison  and 

Fifth  streets  

E.  L.  Sullivan,  Eieventh  street  and  Mission 

Creek  

E.  L.   Sullivan,  264   by  300,  on  Fourteenth 

street , 

Lloyd  Tevis,  part  of  block  99  and  part  of  98.. 

A.  Staffelback,  part  of  vara  lot  238,  on  Folsom 
street  

A.  Staffelback,  part  of  vara  lot  205,  on  Folsom 
street  

A.  H.  Eose,  204  by  550,  on  Brannan  and  Ninth 
streets 

B.  and  J.  Doe,  triangular  lot  corner  of  Bran- 
nan and  Ninth  streets 

John  Kerns,  45  feet  10  inches  by  137J,  Fifth 
street 

John  Center,  part  of  Mission  block  39 

J.  C.  Bockman,  fiO  by  75,  on  Folsom  street 

\7.  H.  Orr,  90  by  30,  on  Harrison  street  and 
Fifth  avenue 

Henry  C.  Squire,  25  by  100,  on  Howard  .street 

Head  &  Morrow,  portion  of  block  47,  Mission 

B.  M.  Hartshorne,  part  of  100  vara  lot  321.... 


Carried  forward $4,916  98 


f2,257  60 

110  00 

41  25 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 
24  00 

90  00 

20  00 
23  00 

55  00 
10  00 

110  00 

36  80 
16  00 
10  00 

208  00 
74  00 

64  00 

352  80 

105  60 
217  70 


10  00 

10  00 

220  00 

60  00 

24  K2 

331  56 

15  10 


10  80 

10  00 

248  00 

100  95 
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1S71 
March  8 
March  IB 
April  17.. 
April  22.. 
April  24  . 
April  26  . 
April  2ri.. 
April  27.. 
April  28.. 
April  29.. 
May  1... 
May  4... 
May    6... 

May  8..., 
May  9..., 
May  10.. 
May  10... 
May  23... 
May  26... 
Mav26... 
May  26... 
May  26... 
May  27... 
May  27  .. 
May  27... 

May  27... 
May  29... 

May  29... 
May  31... 
May  31... 

June  28.. 
July  5... 
July  6... 
July  6.. 
July  10... 

July  10... 
July  11... 

July  11... 

July  11... 


Brough t  forward 

Isaac  L.  Bailey,  25  by  87J,  on  Harrison  street 

Jacob  Strahle,  part  of  block  171 

Herman  Eankin,  25  by  90,  on  Howard  street.. 

James  Thorn,  26  by  80,  on  Perry  street 

Henrietta  Averill,  25  by  90,  on  Harrison  street 
Richard  Mayer,  30  by  160,  on  Harrison  street. 
Robert  Mclntyre,  24  by  80,  on  Perry  street... 

James  Mackin,  75  by  80,  on  Folsom  street 

Julius  Wallman,  27  by  100,  Howard  street  .... 
Mar}-  S.  Johnson,  25  by  80,  on  Seventh  street. 
James  Anthony,  80  by  622,  on  Harrison  street 

J.  W.  Quick,  25  by  lb5,  on  Howard  street 

J.  G.  Wilkins,  50  by  160,  less  corner  on  Fol- 
som street 

Ann  Gahn,  part  of  100  vara  lot  190 

Cornelius  Linehan,  32  by  80,  on  Fifth  avenue. 

C.  Dacker,  25  by  75,  on  Harrison  avenue 

Jacob  F.Strobel,  25  by  90,  on  Folsom  street... 
Bridget  E.  Welch,  30  by  80,  on  Fifth  avenue.. 

Aaron  Reiser.  25  by  75,  on  Eighth  street 

John  Galbraith,  25  by  80,  on  Seventh  street... 
Frederick  Ebrenpfort,  part  of  238  (two  pieces) 
Thomas  Graham,  25  b}'  75,  on  Gai'den  street.. 
David  Stewart,  50  by  75,  on  Seventh  street.... 

E.  Lyons,  20  by  80,  on  Brannan  street 

Jacob  Dilges,  22  feet  11  inches   by  137J,  on 

Brannan  street 

John  Marshall,  25  bj'  80,  on  Fifth  avenue 

John  Richardson  and  wife,  25  by  75,  on  Seventh 

street 

Thomas  Rhodes,  25  by  85,  on  Folsom  street... 

O.  C.  Pratt  &  VYeill,  100  vara  lot  335 

H   P.  Wakelee,  100  vara  lot  327,  and  100  vara 

lot  331 

Martin  Welch,  part  of  313  and  317  vara  lots... 

Mary  J.  Young,  25  by  82.},  on  Fifth  street 

George  Middlemiss,  25  by  75,  on  Fifth  avenue 

Samuel  Grosh,  50  by  85,  on  Seventh  street 

Andrew  Zihn,  22  feet  11  inches  by  160,  on  Fifth 

street 

N.  Curry,  part  of  100  vara  lot  232 

W.  B.  Hicks,  33  feet  9  inches  by  80,  on  Bryant 

street 

James   P.   Wason,  25   by  75,   on   Clementina 

street 

Henrietta  Averill,  20   by  SO,  on   Clementina 

street 

Total 


$4,916  98 

8  75 

72  80 

10  00 

8  30 

9  00 

19  20 

7  68 
24  00 
10  86 

8  00 

20  00 
16  50 


$6,293  04 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


EECEIPTS. 


1870.    1 

Apri 

1  23. 

Dec. 

12.. 

1871.    1 

Jan. 

23... 

Feb. 

15.. 

Mar 

10.. 

July 

13.. 

As  per  last  report,  November  1st,  1869 

From  November  auction  sale §10,369  63 

From  November  auction  sale 14,251  81 

From  compromise  sales 4,115  75 

From  January  auction  sale 27,236  44 

From  February  auction  sale....  27,923  86 

From  May  auction  sale 15,249  24 

From  compromise  sales 2,177  29 

Total  


$203,417  16 


101,324  02 


$304,741  18 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1869. 
Nov.  12. 
Dec.  18 . 

1870. 
Jan.  21.. 

Jan.  31.. 
Mar.  14. 
April  1. 
April  21. 
May  1... 
June  1., 
June  10. 


July  1. 
July  6. 
July  12. 


As  per  last  report,  November  let,  1860 

Salaries,  office  rent,  foes  of  Notaries,  etc 

Salaries,  office  rent,  advertising,  etc 

Salaries,  office  rent,  fees  of  Notaries,  advertisin 

etc 

Office  expenses 

Salaries,  fees  of  Notaries,  etc 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Secretarj'...  

Advertising  November  sale,  rent  of  office,  etc... 

Salary  of  Secretary  to  date 

Salary  of  Secretary  to  date 

Wages  of  surveying  forces 

Outfit  of  surveying  forces 

Expenses  of  office 

Advertising 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Secretary 

Hambleton  &  Gordon,  legal  services 

Wages  of  surveying  forces 

Carried  forward 


$67,617  89 

2,709  75 
2,719  21 


6,457  40 

716  79 

2,488  06 

2,041  66 

3,562  78 

200  00 

200  00 

3,511  74 

3,312  .52 

673  86 

325  60 

2,075  00 

1,000  00 

3,331  72 


$102,944  58 
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1870. 
July  12.. 

Aug.  6... 

Sept.  7... 

Oct.  10... 
Nov.  10. 
Dec.  9.. 


1871. 
Jan.    1.. 
Jan.  10.. 


Feb.  8... 

Mar  10.. 
April  11. 
May  8.... 
June  12.. 
July  12... 


Brought  forward I    8102,944  58 


Outfit  of  surveying  forces 

Supplies  for  surveying  forces 

Clerk  hire  (at  auction  sale) 

Waives  of  survej'ing  forces 

Groceries,  stationery,  etc.,  for  survey. 

Office  expenses 

Wages  of  surveying  forces 

Supplies  for  surveying  forces 

Office  expenses 

Skiff  and  oars 

Wages  of  surveying  parties 

Supplies  for  surveying  parties 

Salaries,  advertising,  etc 

Wages  of  survej'ing  forces 

Supplies  for  surveying  forces 

Office  expenses 

Wages  of  survej-ing  parties 

Supplies  for  survej'ing  parlies 

Office  expenses,  advertising 


Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Secretary... 

Wages  of  survej'ing  parties 

Supplies  for  surveying  parties 

Office  expenses,  advertising,  etc 

W^ages  of  surveying  forces 

Supplies  for  survejMng  forces 

Office  expenses,  stationery,  etc 

Salary  of  Secretary  to  February  1st 

Wages  of  survejMng  parties 

Supplies  for  survej'ing  parties 

Office  expenses,  advertising  sales,  etc 

Wages  of  surveying  parties 

Supplies  for  surveying  parties 

Office  expenses, .advertising,  salaries,  etc... 

Wages  of  survej'ing  parties 

Supplies  for  surveying  parties 

Office  expenses,  salaries,  etc 

Wages  of  surveying  parties 

Supplies  for  surveying  parties 

Office  expenses,  advertising  Saucelito  sale. 

Wages  of  surveying  parties 

Supplies  for  survej'ing  parties 

Office  expenses,  extra  clerk  hire,  etc 

Salaries  of  Commissioners  and  Secretary. 

Total 

Total  amount  of  disbursements 

Balance  deposited  in  State  treasury 

Total 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Total  amount  received  from  auction  sales  of  salt  marsh  and 

tide  lands,  being  first  instalment 

Total  amount  from  compromise  sales 

Total 

Total  expenses,  as  per  last  report  

Total  expenses  of  survey  since  last  report 

Total  expenses  of  office  since  last  report 

Balance  deposited  in  State  treasury'  

Total 


298,448  14 
6,293  04 


$304,741  18 


$67,617  89 
66,155  54 
51,703  81 


^85,477  24 
119.268  94 


$304,741  18 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sum  of  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  and  four  cents,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
State  Controller,  was  received  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  being  for  second,  third  and 
fourth  instalments  on  auction  sales  of  tide  lands;  and  up  to  this  date 
(August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one),  the  total  amount 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  second,  third  and  fourth  instalments 
has  been  ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and 
eight  cents.  The  total  amount  thus  far  realized  from  the  sale  of  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands,  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F    WASHINGTON, 
EODMAN  GIBBONS, 
L.  L.  BULLOCK, 
Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners. 
William  S.  Byrne,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


San  Francisco,  August  Ist,  1871. 

Under  the  Act  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
the  State  Board  consisted  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  held  their  last  meeting  under  the  law  on  Tuesday,  ISTovember 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  on  which  occasion  they  passed 
resolutions  approving  the  sales  of  September  fifteenth,  seventeenth, 
twentj'-second,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-ninth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  enlarging  of  South  Basin  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  blocks  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-fuur,  "for  market  places  and  other  public  uses." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  BOARD. 

The  State  Board,  under  the  amendatory  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seveiitj-,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State  and  the  State  Controller,  assembled  on  Saturday, 
June  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  organized  by  electing 
Ciovernor  11.  H.  Haight,  President,  and  William  S.  Byrne,  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting  the  sale  of  November  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  was  approved. 

The  matter  of  compromise,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of 
the  Act  governing  this  Board,  and  more  particularly  referring  to  those 
salt  marsh  lands  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  which 
were  sold  in  Juno,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  by  order  of  what  is 
oomn\only  known  as  the  Johnson  Commission,  were  discussed  at  length 
at  this  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with 
the  Attorney-General,  at  Sacramento,  and  forward  to  him  for  iiis  exami- 
nation all  abstracts,  deeds  or  other  papers  connected  with  applications 
to  procure  the  State's  title  to  the  lands  herein  referred  to. 

KUI.ES    OF    SALE. 

The  Board,  on  Thursday,  November  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  adopted  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  sale 
to  take  place  on  November  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 
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APPROVING    SALE. 


At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  Thursday,  December  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  a  resolution  was  adopted  approving  the 
above  mentioned  sale. 

RESOLUTIONS    OF   APPROVAL. 

At  the  next  regular  monthly  meeting,  Monday,  Januarj"  twenty-third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  the 
appended  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners, 
in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Warden,  E03'  et  als.  for  certain  salt 
marsh  lands  in  Islais  and  Precita  Creeks,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  by  this  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners, 
in  the  matter  of  the  change  of  the  line  of  survey  between  the  United 
States  and  the  survey  of  G.  F.  Allardt,  for  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners, 
in  blocks  ninety  four  and  ninety-five,  in  Islais  Creek  Bay,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed. 

APPROVAL   OF    SALES. 

The  auction  sale  of  January  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
was  approved  on  AYednesday,  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  that  of  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  on  Thursday,  March  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

APPROVING    MAPS. 

On  Wednesday,  May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  maps  numbered  respectively  "  Xumber  One  "  and 
"  Number  Two,"  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands,  in  Marin  County,  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  under  the  Act  entitled 
an  Act  supplementary  to  and  amendatory'  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to 
survey  and  dispose  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  of  California,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  approved  bj^  this  Board. 

RULES    FOR    SALE. 

At  the  same  meeting  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
auction  sale  of  tide  lands  in  Marin  County,  to  commence  on  Monday, 
May  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-oue,  were  adopted. 

APPROVING    MAP   AND    SALE. 

The  appended  resolutions  were  adopted  on  Wednesday,  July  twelfth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  map  numbered  three,  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
in  Marin  County,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissionei'S, 
under  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  approved  by  this  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  in  Marin  County, 
made  on  May  eighteenth,  twentieth  and  twentj'-third,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  as  shown  in  tlie  account  sales  this 
day  presented  to  this  Board,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved. 

COMPROMISE    CASES    AND    ACCOUNTS. 

At  regular  and  special  meetings  held  on  June  eleventh,  September 
twentieth,  October  eighteenth,  November  tenth,  December  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sevecty,  January  twenty-third,  February  eighth, 
March  ninth,  April  twelfth,  May  tenth,  June  sixteenth  and  July  twelfth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  a  number  of  compromise  cases,  fur- 
nished elsewhere,  were  acted  on  by  the  State  Board,  and  the  monthly 
accounts  of  the  Commission  were  approved. 

WILLIAM  S.  BYENE, 

Secretary  ot  State  Board. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 


Office  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  \ 

San  Francisco,  August  Ist,  1871.  j 

Honorable  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissiovers : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  tide  land  survey  during  a  period  of  twenty  months, 
beginning  ^November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  date  of 
my  last  report,  and  ending  July  first,  of  the  current  year. 

SURVEY    UNDER    THE    ACT    OF    MARCH    THIRTIETH,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND 

SIXTY-EIGHT. 

The  field  work  of  the  surveys  authorized  by  the  Act  entitled  an  Act 
to  survey  and  dispose  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to 
tiie  State  of  California,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  was  completed  in  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
From  that  date  until  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  I  was  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  computations  and  preparing  the  official  maps 
called  for  in  the  Act.  In  addition,  a  complete  scries  of  detail,  or  block 
maps,  was  drawn  and  filed  in  your  office,  exhibiting  the  exact  dimen- 
sions, in  feet  and  inches,  of  every  lot  and  block  of  salt  marsh  and  tide 
laiids  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner.s  within  the  Cit}' 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  A  complete  record,  in  book  form,  was 
also  made  of  each  lot  sold  at  auction,  or  sold  under  the  law  to  preferred 
purchasers,  showing  the  date  of  sale,  name  of  purchaser,  amount  i)ai(l,  and 
in  the  case  of  preferred  purchasers,  the  various  claims  and  adverse  titles 
through  which  parties  claimed  the  right  of  private  purchase.  These 
maps  and  books  are  invaluable,  being  daily  referred  to  by  parties  inter- 
ested, and  by  the  Commissioners. 

SURVEYS    UNDER    THE    AMENDED    ACT    OF    APRII,    FIRST,    EIGHTEEN     HUNDRED 

AND    SEVENTY. 

The  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eovent^',  entitled  an  Act 
supplementary  to  and  amendatory  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  survey 
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and  dispose  of  certain  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the  State 
of  California,  approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  conferred  additional  powers  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  author- 
ized the  extension  of  the  tide  land  survey  over  all  the  salt  marsh  and 
tide  lands  lying  outside  of  and  within  five  statute  miles  of  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  depth  of 
nine  feet  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide.  (See  Stats.  1869-70, 
p.  541.)  Accordingly,  at  a  Baeeting  of  the  Commissioners,  held  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  a  new  survey- 
iDg  cor])8  was  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  the  following  appoint- 
ments were  made,  viz : 

G.  F.  Allardt,  Chief  Engineer  (reappointed) ;  E.  J.  Cahill,  First 
Assistant  Topographical  Engineer;  Charles  H.  Kluegel,  Second  Assist- 
ant Topographical  Engineer;  E.  B.  Yates,  Third  Assistant  Topographi- 
cal Engineer;  Archibald  Blair,  First  Assistant  Hydrographic  Engineer; 
Eobert  H.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Hj-drographic  Engineer;  J.  H.  Fer- 
guson, Sounder  ;  "W.  M.  G.  Barry,  Eecoraer ;  John  Phillips,  Bo^t-steerer  ; 
F.  C.  Hafenrichter,  Chief  Draughtsman ;  together  with  the  necessary 
complement  of  chainmen,  flagmen,  tidal  observers,  oarsmen,  etc.,  for 
forming  two  surveying  parties,  namely:  A  topographical  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  party. 

Assistant  Cahill  having  resigned  in  June  last,  the  engineering  force 
was  reorganized  as  follows  : 

Charles  H.  Kluegel,  First  Assistant  Topographical  Engineer,  vice 
Cahill,  resigned;  in  charge  of  topographical  party.  Eobert  H.  Moore, 
Second  Assistant  Topographical  Engineer,  vice  Kluegel.  promoted. 
Archibald  Blair,  First  Assistant  Hydrographic  Engineer;  in  charge  of 
hydrographic  party.  E.  B.  Yates,  Second  Assistant  Hydrographic 
Engineer,  vice  Moore,  transferred.  Charles  Kaufmann,  Third  Assist- 
ant Hydrographic  Engineer,  vice  Yates,  promoted. 

LIMIT   AND   AREA   OF   THE    SURVEY. 

The  lands  to  be  surveyed  comprise  all  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
out  to  nine  feet  water,  lying  inside  of  the  so-called  five-mile  limit;  that 
is,  inside  of  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  and  five  miles  distant  from  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ao  defined  in 
section  one  of  an  amendatory  and  supplementary  Act  approved  April 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.     (See  Stats.  1857,  p.  209.) 

They  are  situated  in  the  several  Counties  of  Marin,  San  Mateo,  Ala- 
meda and  Contra  Costa,  as  follows  : 

In  Marin  County — Between  the  Golden  Gate,  at  Lime  Point,  and  the 
tive-niile  limit  (about  one  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Gallinas  Creek^; 

In  San  Mateo  County — Between  the  southern  boundary  of  San  Fran- 
cisco County  and  the  five-mile  limit; 

In  Alameda  County — Between  the  five-mile  limit,  near  Eobert's  Land- 
ing, southwesterly  from  the  Town  of  San  Leandro,  and  Cerritos  Creek, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  county;  and 

In  Contra  Costa  County — Between  Cerritos  Creek  and  the  five-mile  limit 
in  San  Pablo  Bay. 
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Tbe  area  of  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  so  described  is  about  sixty 
thousand  acres — equivalent  to  ninety-four  square  miles.  The  title  to  the 
greater  portion  thereof  is  still  vested  in  the  State,  and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  sale  by  the  Commissioners. 

THE    SURVEY. 

Tiie  value  of  the  land,  and  the  large  extent  of  coantrj-  to  be  traversed, 
demanded  not  only  a  method  of  survey  extremely  accurate,  but  also 
great  minuteness  in  the  location  of  details.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  the  work  could  progress  but  slowly.  The  topo- 
graphical party  survej-ed  the  line  of  ordinarj^  high  tide  and  the  line 
between  the  salt  marshes  and  the  adjacent  uplands.  Solid  posts  of  red- 
wood, three  by  four  inches  in  section,  properly  marked  and  numbered 
with  branding  irons,  were  set  as  monuments,  at  the  angles  of  the  meander 
lines;  bearing  trees  were  marked  and  noted,  where  practicable;  and  all 
property  lines,  substantial  improvements  and  notable  objects  on  and  near 
the  line  of  survej^,  were  carefully  located.  Connecting  lines  were  run 
to  all  private  claims,  to  the  United  States  township  and  section  corners, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  contiguous  Mexican  grants  or  ranchos.  In 
passing  through  towns  or  cities,  tbe  intersections  with  the  street  and 
olock  lines  were  accurately  determined  ;  in  short,  it  was  aimed  to  exe- 
cute the  survey  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  Commissioners  and  to 
the  public  tbe  fullest  possible  information  on  the  location,  value  and  title 
of  the  lands  affected  by  the  Act  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  lines  of  the 
survey  for  all  coming  time,  granite  monuments,  dressed  six  inches 
square  on  top,  were  set  in  the  ground  at  suitable  intervals,  to  serve  aa 
initial  points  of  measurement  in  ease  the  wooden  monuments  or  bearing 
trees  should  be  destroyed. 

Much  credit  is  especially  due  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kluegel,  formerly  the 
Second  Assistant,  now  the  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  topographical 
part3%  for  the  faithful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
tbe  survey. 

The  work  of  the  hydrographic  party,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Blair,  was  contined  solel}'  to  the  survey  of  the  tide  lands, 
extending  from  the  shore,  at  ordinary  high  tide,  to  the  line  of  nine  feet 
water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide.  Soundings  were  taken  at  regular 
intervals  on  parallel  lines  run  out  from  the  shore,  more  or  less  frequent, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  value  of  the  lands  surveyed.  In  deep 
water  the  soundings  were  made  with  the  lead,  in  shallow  water  with  a 
graduated  pole.  By  means  of  a  well  devised  system  of  triangulations 
and  signals,  both  simple  and  expeditious,  the  locus  of  each  and  every 
sounding  was  accurately  determined.  At  the  same  time,  a  continuous 
record  of  the  rise  and  iall  of  tbe  tides  was  kept  at  the  United  Slates 
tide  gauge,  near  Fort  Point,  and  at  a  tomporaiy  gauge  erected  in  the 
immediate  vicinit}'  ot  tbe  work.  Finally,  after  having  made  the  needful 
comparisons  and  deductions,  the  soundings,  as  recorded,  were  reduced  to 
the  datum  plane  of  the  "  lowest  stage  of  tbe  tide,"  and  so  plotted  on  tlie 
official  maps.  Although  the  survey  was  often  interrupted  and  delayed 
by  storms,  heavy  fogs  and  unfavorable  tides,  it  has  been  pushed  forward 
with  commendable  energy. 

The  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  the  accuracy  attained,  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  similar  work  heretofore  executed  on  this 
coast. 
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PROGRESS   OF   THE    SURVEY. 


Operations  were  commenced  in  Marin  County  on  the  twentj'-seventh 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  With  a  view  to  greater  econ- 
omy, it  was  decided  that  the  surveying  parties  should  camp  out  in  tents, 
which  were  furnished  bj-  the  Commissioners.  A  steward  is  attached  to 
each  camp,  and  supplies  are  forwarded,  either  from  San  Francisco  or 
from  towns  near  the  line  of  the  survej'. 

The  work  in  Marin  County  was  completed  December  seventh,  of  the 
same  year.  The  lands  in  San  Mateo  Count}'  were  next  surveyed,  and 
the  survey  completed  b}-  the  middle  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 

At  the  present  date  both  parties  are  at  work  in  Alameda  County,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Oakland.  About  four-fifths  of  the  entire  sur- 
vey authorized  bj-  the  Act  is  now  done,  and,  nothing  intervening,  it  is 
expected  that  the  field  work  will  terminate  about  the  middle  of  next 
October.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  retain  a  few  months  longer 
a  smaller  party,  consisting  of  one  assistant  and  four  or  five  men,  for  mis- 
cellaneous duties,  such  as  the  setting  of  granite  monuments,  adjusting 
possible  errors  of  survej^  and  establishing  the  boundaries  of  private 
claims  that  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done  from 
April  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  July  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  : 


Meander  lines  (miles) 

11861 
32.85 
2,499 

24.89 

15.16 

637 

67.22 
40.50 
1,359 

210.72 

Base  lines  (miles) 

88.51 

Number  of  wood  monuments  set 

4,195 

Number  of  granite  monuments  set... 

40 

7 

47 

Number  of  lines  sounded 

660 

99 

227 

1,036 

Number  of  soundings  recorded 

17,035 

5,048 

15,535 

37,618 

At;gregate  length  of  lines  sounded 

(miles) 

373 

110 

340 

823 

Approximate  area  of  land  surveyed 

(acres) 

8,990 

4,540 

24,500 

38,030 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Meander  and  base  lines  (miles) 

Number  of  wood  monuments 

Number  of  granite  monuments 

Number  of  soundings  recorded 

Aggregate  length  of  lines  sounded  (miles) 
Area  of  lands  surveyed  (acres) 


299.23 

4,495 

47 

37,618 

823 

38,030 


M.\PS    AND    OFFICE    WORK. 

The  present  working  force  in  the  office  consists  of  F.  C.  Hafenrichter, 
Chief  Draughtsman;  Alfred  Craven,  Assistant  Draughtsman;  Samuel 
G.  Brown,  Assistant  Draughtsman;  R.  H.  Smith,  Clerk;  J.  P.  Poole, 
Clerk. 

The  maps  of  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  in  Marin  County,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  are  completed  and  filed — the 
originals  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  at  San  Francisco,  and  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  with  the  Survej'or-General  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
Recorder  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The\-  are  three  in  number,  and  are  entitled  "Map  Number  One,  Num- 
ber Two,  Number  Three  (respectivel}-)  of  Salt  Marsh  and  Tide  Lands 
situate  in  the  County  of  Marin,  State  of  California." 

Map  Number  One  embraces  the  lands  extending  from  the  Golden  Gate 
northerly  to  California  City  Point ;  Map  Number  Two,  the  lands  from 
California  Citj-  Point  northerly,  to  include  the  mouth  of  San  Eafael 
Creek;  and  Map  Number  Three,  the  remainder  of  the  lands  up  to  the 
five-mile  limit,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Gallinas  Creek. 

They  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  ten  chains,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
to  the  inch,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  field  notes  of  the  survey,  and 
exhibit  the  line  of  nine  feet  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide,  the 
line  of  the  lowest  tide,  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide  or  the  shore  line  ot 
the  ba}',  and  the  inner  line  of  the  salt  marshes,  being  the  line  of  seggre- 
gation  between  the  salt  marshes  and  the  adjoining  uplands,  together 
with. tablings  giving  the  courses  and  distances  of  tne  same  as  per  actual 
survey. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide  is  designated  by 
figures  in  red;  the  depth  at  ordinar}-  high  tide,  by  figures  in  blue. 

The  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  are  subdivided  into  lots,  the  number 
and  area  in  acres  being  marked  on  each  lot  or  subdivision.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  ranchos  and  of  public  lands,  the  position  of  township  and 
section  lines,  of  all  permanent  improvements  and  other  notable  objects, 
arc  also  plainly  shown  on  the  maps 

By  resolution  of  the  Commissioners,  certain  areas  wore  reserved  from 
sale  and  dedicated  to  public  use  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  navigation 
and  drainage;  they  are  designated  on  Map  Number  One  as  the  Saucelito 
JJasin,  ilosedale  Canal,  Coyote  Canal,  Saucelito  Canal,  Salt  Works  Canal, 
Oyster  Canal,  Brickyard  Canal,  Middle  Canal  and  the  East  Canal;  on 
Map  Number  Two,  as  the  Corte  Madera  Canal  and  the  San  Ilafael  Canal; 
and  on  Map  Number  Three,  as  the  Gallinas  (Janal,  North  Fork  of  Galli- 
nas Canal  and  the  South  Fork  of  Gallinas  Canal. 

The  official  map  of  the  lands  in  San  Mateo  County  is  now  in  course  of 
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preparation,  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  auction  sale  to  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  September  next. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  ability  manifested 
by  my  assistants  in  the  prosecution  of  their  various  duties — to  Mr.  Blair, 
as  Engineer  of  the  hydrographical  party;  to  Mr.  Kluegel,  as  Engineer 
of  the  topographical  partj',  and  to  sub-assistants  Moore,  Yates  and 
Kaufmann. 

In  the  office,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hafcnrichter,  Chief  Draughtsman,  has  con- 
ducted the  draughting  and  computing  operations  with  marked  skill  and 
correctness,  to  which  the  elegant  maps  already  completed,  and  the  volu- 
minous computations  on  file,  will  bear  ample  testiulon3^  To  Professor 
George  Davidson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  1  am  largely  indebted  for  valuable  data,  and  for  copies  of  the 
coast  survey  charts,  which  have  proved  very  useful  in  the  execution  of 
the  field  woi'k  and  in  the  preparation  of  our  maps. 

All  of  which  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

G.   F.  ALLARDT, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Tide  Land  Survej'. 


STATEMENT   OF   FACTS 


ACCOMPAXyiXG   THE 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims, 


MADE   TO   THE    ASSEMBLY   OX 


ASSE]MBr.Y    BILL    ^o.    365, 

ENTITLED   "AN  ACT  TO  FUND  A  CERTAIN   INDEBTEDNESS  DUE  AND 

OWING  BY  THE  COUNTY  OF  CONTRA  COSTA 

TO  TRUSTEN  C.  OILMAN." 
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CLAIM  OF  T.  C.  GILMAN  vs.  COKTEA  COSTA  COUNTY, 
SOUGHT  TO  BE  PAID  AS  PEOVIDED  IN  ASSEMBLY 
BILL   No.    365. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa  County  made  a  contract  with 
Gilman  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  San  Antonio  Creek,  in  Oakland. 
The  contract  price  was  seven  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
stipulated  in  the  contract  that  should  the  Treasurer  refuse  to  pay  any 
warrant  or  order  drawn  in  favor  of  Gilman,  the  Treasurer  having  in  his 
hands  any  money  belonging  to  said  county,  they  agreed  to  pay  Gilman 
a  jjenalty  of  five  per  cent  per  mouth  on  the  amount,  to  be  deemed  an 
interest.  On  the  eighth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  met,  and  accepted  the  bridge,  and  made  an  order 
directing  the  County  Auditor  to  draw  a  warrant  ujDon  the  County 
Treasurer,  in  favor  of  Gilman,  for  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  being  the  contract  price  of  the  bridge,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  al  five  per  cent  per  month  from  the  time  tlic 
bridge  had  been  completed  up  to  the  time  the  order  was  made.  A  war- 
rant was  drawn  (number  two  hundred  and  sixteen),  by  the  Auditor,  in 
favor  of  Gilman,  and  delivered  to  him  on  the  eighth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  for  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  warrant  was  accepted  by  Gilman,  and  on 
the  same  day  was  presented  by  him  to  the  County  Treasurer;  and  the 
Treasurer  made  the  following  indorsement  on  the  warrant:  "  Not  paid 
for  want  of  i'unds;  March  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fil'ty-three;  D. 
Hunsaker,  Treasurer;  by  A.  M.  Halli<lay,  Deputy."  Gilman  retained 
the  warrant.  It  does  not  aj)pear  that  Gilman  presented  his  warrant  to 
the  Treasurer  for  payment  again.  On  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fitty-four,  Gilman  commenced  an  action  against 
the  County  of  Contra  Costa,  to  recover  the  contract  price  of  the  bridge, 
together  with  five  per  cent  per  month  interest  I'rom  and  after  the  eighth 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  cause  was  tried  in 
Solano  County,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  county.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court;  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court 
was  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  The  cause  was  again  tried  in 
he    District  Court  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 


BIX,  and  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  county  for  twent3'  thousand 
four  hundred  atid  twenty-seven  dollars,  being  the  amount  of  the  original 
contract  price  of  the  bridge,  witli  live  per  cent  interest  thereon  from 
eighth  of  March,  eigiiteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  to  the  date  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  said  judgment  to  bear  interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
month.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Febi'uary,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  an  Act  was  passed  funding  all  the  indeotedness  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  which  accrued  prior  to  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five;  and  the  thirteeuth  section  of  tiie  Act  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  County  Treasurer  to  paj-  or  liquidate  any  of  the 
indebtedness  of  said  County  of  Contra  Costa  which  accrued  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  in  any  other 
manner  than  in  such  Funding  Act  provided  (Statutes  1855,  page  12). 
Gilman  did  not  present  his  claim  to  be  funded.  That  on  the  tenth  of 
Januarj',  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Gilman  caused  execution  to 
be  issued  on  the  judgment  in  his  favor;  recovered  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj'-six,  for  twenty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twentj'-seven  dollars.  The  execution  was  levied  on  all  the 
moneys  in  the  Count}-  Treasury  belonging  to  all  Funds.  This  levy  was 
made  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February-,  eighteen  hundred  and  fitly-seven,  the 
Sheriff,  under  the  direction  of  Gilman,  levied  on  the  Court  House;  and 
on  the  fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  filty-seven,  again  levied  on 
the  funds  in  the  County  Treasury.  In  3Iarch,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  the  county  moved  the  District  Court  to  quash  the  execution 
and  the  several  levies.  The  District  Court  denied  the  motion.  The 
cause  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  order  of  the  District  Court,  and  ordered  that  the  executions 
should  be  quashed  and  the  levy  vacated,  the  Court  holding  that  the 
county  buildings  were  exempt  from  seizure  and  forced  sale  on  execu- 
tion; and  also  held  that  the  levy  upon  the  revenues,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  was  illegal  and  void;  that  the  revenues  were  authorized  by 
law,  and  ajipropriated  to  distinct  purposes,  and  were  not  the  subject  of 
seizure  upon  execution  (8  Cal.  Uep.,  page  58). 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Gilman  caused 
another  execution  to  be  issued  on  said  judgment,  and  levied  on  private 
property,  being  an  undivided  eighth  of  the  San  Pablo  Eanch.  The 
property  was  a«ivertiscd  for  sale,  and  the  owner,  Joseph  Emine,  obtained 
an  injunction  from  the  District  Court  of  the  Seventh  District,  enjoining 
the  sale.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  that  Court 
decided  (10  Cal.,  p.  404)  that  the  private  property  of  an  inhabitant  of  a 
county  is  not  liable  to  seizure  and  sale  on  execution  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  judgment  recovered  against  the  county,  and  that  no  execution  can 
issue  upon  a  judgment  rendered  against  the  county.  Gilman  again 
caused  an  execution  to  be  issued  on  his  judgment  against  the  county,  on 
the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  levied  the  same 
on  the  funds  in  the  County  Treasury.  A  motion  was  made  to  set  aside 
the  execution  and  quash  the  levy;  the  District  Court  granted  the  motion, 
and  Gilman  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  order  of  the  District  Court  (10  California  Eeports,  p.  508). 
This  left  Gilman  without  any  remedy  whatever  to  collect  his  debt,  and 
the  county  without  any  power  or  authority  whatever  to  pay.  The 
Supreme  Court  having  decided,  in  the  case  of  Hunsaker  vs.  Borden  (5 
Cal.  Eep.,  p.  288),  that  the  County  of  Contra  Costa  had  no  power  to  pay 
any  of  the  indebtedness  which  existed  against  that  county  prior  to  the 


first  daj-  of  Februaiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  five,  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  as  prescribed  in  the  Act  to  fund  tlie  indebtedness  of  said  co_iinty, 
passed  February  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  that 
the  payment  in  any  other  manner  was  unlavvful.  GUman's  debt  having 
been  contracted  prior  to  the  first  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  and  he  having  failed  and  neglected  to  fund  his  debt,  he  was 
without  remed}'.  The  rights  of  the  parties  continued  thus  until  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj',  when  an  Act  was 
passed  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  Trusten  C.  Giiman,  against  the  Count}'  of  Contra  Costa"  (stat- 
utes 1860,  p.  9-i).     In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  it  is  recited: 

"  Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  has  aflirmed  a  judgment  entered  in 
the  Seventh  Judicial  District  Court,  in  favor  of  Trusten  C.  Giiman, 
against  the  County  of  Contra  Costa,  which  judgment  was  entered  in 
said  District  Court  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twentj'-seveu  dollars,  and  interest  and  costs." 

The  Act  provides  for  levying  and  collecting  a  special  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  county  to  imy  said  judginent,  to- 
gether with  interest  tliereou  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  its  date. 
TJie  fifth  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  County 
of  Contra  Costa  should  pay  the  money  collected  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
from  time  to  time,  upon  demand,  to  said  Trusten  C.  Giiman,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  and  at  the  same  time  take  a  receipt 
therefor  from  him  or  his  assigns;  and  have  said  judgment  credited  with 
said  paj-ment  or  payments  by  the  proper  party  or  parties  entitled  to 
receive  the  same;  and  the  said  part}'  or  jsarties  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Treasurer  the  payment  of  said  judgment,  shall,  belbre  anj- payments 
are  made  by  the  Treasurer  on  account  of  the  same,  deliver  to  the  Treas- 
urer the  warrant  heretofore  issued  in  favor  of  said  Giiman,  and  known 
as  \Yarrant  Number  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen,  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
cancel  the  same.  Section  eight  of  said  Act  provides  that  said  T.  C. 
Giiman,  or  his  assigns,  should  be  allowed  until  the  first  Monday  in 
August  next  thereafter  to  make  known  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
said  county  his  or  their  acceptance  of  said  amount  in  full  satisfaction 
and  payment  of  all  demands  accruing  at  any  time  in  his  favor  against 
the  County  of  Contra  Costa  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  iSan  Antonio 
Creek;  provided,  that  if  he  fail  to  declare  said  acceptance  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  August  next,  then  said 
special  tax  shall  not  be  collected. 

That  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  George 
F.  Sharp,  to  whom  Giiman  had  assigned  said  judgment,  and  who  was  the 
legal  assignee  of  the  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  Giiman  against  the 
County  of  Contra  Co.sta,  on  the  twenty-second  of  iMarcli,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  for  twent}'  thousand  four  huiidreil  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  with  interest  and  costs,  came  before  the  Boartl  of  Super- 
visors of  Contra  Costa  County,  and  in  writing  accepted  the  jjrovisions  of 
the  Act  of  March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  in  full  satis- 
faction and  payment  of  all  demands  accruing  at  any  time  in  favor  of 
said  Giiman  against  the  County  of  Contra  Costa  for  building  a  bridge 
across  the  San  Antonio  Creek,  and  he  also  surrendered  to  the  Treasurer 
of  said  county  as  provided  in  said  Act,  the  County  Warrant  Number 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen,  for  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 


dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  was  canceled,  as  provided  in  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  On  the  same  day,  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa  County 
levied  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  as 
pi'ovided  in  said  Act,  lor  the  payment  of  said  claim.  The  tax  was 
collected,  paid  into  the  County  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  said  claim, 
and  was  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  said  county,  from  time  to  time,  in 
satisfaction  of  said  claim.  The  payments  made  by  the  Treasurer  to 
Sharp  as  the  assignee  of  said  judgment,  and  in  satisfaction  of  said  claim, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  the  time  of  the  last  payment,  to  thirty-oue  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  tliat  being  the  full 
sum  due  for  jjrincipal  and  interest  as  in  said  Act  provided.  And  upon 
making  the  several  payments  the  Treasurer  took  from  said  Sharp 
receipts  as  follows:  "  Office  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  Contra  Costa 
County.  Received  from  Hiram  Fogg,  County  Treasurer  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  lawful  currency  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  part  payment  and  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
recovered  by  Trusten  C.  Gilinan  against  the  Countj^  of  Contra  Costa. 
The  said  sum  is  j^aid  out  of  the  Gilman  Judgment  Fund,  which  was 
levied  and  collected  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  entitled  An  Act  providing  for 
the  payment  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Trusten  C.  Gilmau  against  the 
County  of  Contra  Costa,  approved  March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  made  on  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  a 
coj^y  being  annexed  to  this  receipt,  and  the  said  sura  is  received  in  part 
satisfaction  of  said  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  hereby  authorize  satisfaction  of  the 
amount  receipted  for  to  be  entered."  There  were  thirteen  different  pay- 
ments made  and  thirteen  receipts  given  by  Sharp,  as  assignee  of  Gilman, 
to  the  Treasurer,  of  like  tenor  with  the  above.  The  debt  was  fully  paid, 
as  provided  in  said  Act,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  two. 

That  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  tho  Act  uf  fourteenth  of  March  mentioned,  George  F. 
Sharp,  as  the  assignee  of  Gilman,  commenced  an  action  in  the  District 
Court  of  Solano  County  to  revive  the  judgment  of  March  twenty-second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifiy-six,  in  favor  of  Gilman  and  against  the  county, 
for  twenty  thousaml  I'uur  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars,  with  five 
per  cent  per  month  interest.  Judgment  was  entered  in  said  action  in 
favor  of  Sharp,  assignee  of  Gilman,  by  default,  in  the  Clerk's  office,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  for  eighty-five  thou- 
sand and  forty-two  dollurs  and  eight}^  cents,  to  bear  interest  at  five  per 
cent  per  month.  When  this  action  was  commenced,  a  demurrer  was  filed, 
but  after  the  Act  of  tlu^  fourteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
the  officers  of  the  county,  believing  that  the  Act  of  fourteenth  of  March 
provided  for  a  full  setllement  of  all  matters  growing  out  of  the  Gilman 
bridge  transaction,  ami  intending  also  in  good  faith  to  \)U,y  the  claim  as 
provided  in  that  Act,  and  believing  that  Gilman  and  his  assignees  also 
intended  to  act  in  good  laith  in  accepting  the  terms  of  said  Act,  the 
county  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  last  named  suit;  and  afterwards, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  Jul_>,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Sharp  applied  to 
the  Clerk  of  Solano  County,  who  entered  in  vacation  a  judgment  by 
default  against  the  county  for  eighty-five  thousand  and  forty-two  dollars 


and  eighty  cents.  No  action  was  taken  by  Sharp  on  this  last  judgment 
until  long  after  he  hud  been  fully  paid  as  stated,  on  and  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

That  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-five,  Sharp 
commenced  another  action  to  revive  the  last  judgment  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand and  forty-two  dollars  and  eighty  cents  against  the  county.  The 
action  was  commenced  in  the  Fifteenth  District  Court  in  San  Francisco 
City  and  Count}^.  The  county  defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  debt  had  been  fully  paid,  satisfied,  and  discharged.  The  cause  was 
tried,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  District  Court  in  favor  of  the 
county.  The  Court  decided  that  the  county  had  fully  paid  and  satisfied 
the  said  debt  and  the  said  judgment,  and  ordered  and  directed  that  Sharp 
should  cancel  and  satisfy  said  judgment  of  record.  Sharp  appealed  from 
said  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judgment  of  the  District 
Court  was  affirmed.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  county  was  not, 
either  legally  or  equitably,  indebted  ujjon  the  demand  in  any  sum  what- 
ever, but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  county  had,  under  the  Act  of  March 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  fully  paid  and  discharged  the 
said  claim.  The  case  is  entitled  Sharp  vs.  Contra  Costa  County,  and  is 
reported  in  3-t  Cal.  Eeports,  p.  284. 

Gilman's  claim  is  now  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  same  identical 
claim  for  building  the  bridge  across  the  San  Antonio  Creek,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  litigation  named  was  had,  and  the  same  for  which 
payment  was  provided  in  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  is  the  same  which  was  fullj'  paid  and  satisfied 
under  said  Act.  His  county  warrant  has  been  surrendered  and  can- 
celed; his  judgment  has  been  paid,  satisfied,  and  discharged,  and  satis- 
faction entered  of  record;  he  now  makes  a  claim  against  the  county  of 
over  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  and  ninety  dollars  upon  this 
claim.  It  is  submitted  that  the  county  has  not  only  paid  the  claim,  but 
has  actuall3^  paid  more  than  double  what  was  due  to  him  according  to 
law.  When  Gilman  received  his  warrant  for  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  the  Treasurer  made  the  indorse- 
ment thereon  required  by  law.  From  that  time  the  debt  drew  ten  jjer 
cent  per  annum  interest,  and  no  more.  Section  ten  of  the  Act  concern- 
ing County  Treasurers,  passed  March  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  (Statutes  eighteen  hundred  and  fift}',  page  one  hundred  and 
fifteen),  provides  when  any  warrant  shall  be  jjresented  to  tlic  County 
Treasurer  for  payment,  ami  the  same  is  not  paid  for  want  of  funds,  the 
Treasurer  shall  indorse  thereon  "  Xot  ])aid  for  want  of  funds,"  annexing 
the  date  of  presentation,  and  sign  his  name  thereto;  and  from  that  time 
till  redeemed,  said  order  or  warrant  shall  bear  ten  per  cent  i^er  annum. 
That  section  of  the  statute  has  been  in  force  ever  since  it  was  passed  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  filty.  AVhen  Gilnian  accepted  his  warrant,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Treasurer  and  procured  it  to  be  indorsed  by  him,  and 
and  received  it  back  into  his  possession,  he  knew  or  was  bound  to  know 
what  the  law  was;  that  from  that  time  no  officer  was  authorizeil  by 
law  to  pay  any  greater  rate  of  interest  on  that  debt  than  ten  ])er  cent 
per  annum.  The  interest  on  the  debt  up  to  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — the  time  when  the  I'ull  amount  was 
paid  under  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty — being  nine  j'ears  and 
three  and  one  third  months,  would  have  been  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  principal,  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
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sixty-five  dollars.  The  count}"  actually  paid  thirty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents;  being  seventeen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  tbrtj'-six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  more  than 
was  due  on  the  warrant,  according  to  the  law  concerning  indebtedness 
of  counties. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  fully  set  out  and  authenticated  in  the  record 
on  the  appeal  of  the  action  of  Sharp  vs.  The  County  of  Contra  Costa, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  repoi'ted  in  thirty-four  California,  page 
two  hundred  and  eight-four.  The  transcript,  briefs,  and  decision  of  the 
District  Cnurt,  with  its  tindiugs,  and  the  testimony  in  the  case,  will  be 
found  bound  in  volume  seventy  of  California  Su2)reme  Court  Eecords, 
pages  fitty  to  one  hundred  and  two. 

The  petitioner  has  no  claims  whatever  upon  the  county,  either  legal 
or  equitable;  but  he  has  been  paid  by  the  county  actually  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  was  justlj'  due  him,  and  his  present  claim  is  a  sham 
without  foundation,  and  is  neither  supported  by  equity  or  good  con- 
science, and  should  be  postponed  indefinitely. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PETALDMA  SOCIETY 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 


LEGISIATCRE  OF  CAUFORMA,  AT  ITS  NINETEENTH  SESSION. 


n 


T  A.  SPRIXGER STATE  PRDfTER. 


HEPORT. 


Office  of  the  Pktaluma  Society     ~) 

For  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  [- 

Petaluma,  December  6th,  1871.      ) 

To  His  Excdlency  Newton  Booth,  Governor  of  California: 

Sir:     In  compliance  with  law  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  through 
you,  to  the  Legislature,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  AY.  OTIS, 
Secretary  Petaluma  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Auimals. 

This  Society  was  incorporated  Ajjril  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  organized  by  electing  Trustees,  as  follows:  Dr.  W.  W. 
Carpenter,  J.  Stewart,  J.  Fritsch,  J.  W.  Cassidy,  H.  H.  Atwater,  S.  D. 
Townc,  J.   Campbell,  (x.  Warner,  and  C.  W.  Otis. 

The  Trustees  elected  J.  Stewart,  President;  John  Fritsch,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Otis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

arrests  made. 


Name. 


Zimmerman  for  violating  the  Act;  plead  guilty,  and  was 

fined  by  Justice  Stone • 

May  14th,  1870,  P.  Murphy  was  arrested  and  fined  by  Justice 
Snow 

June  15th,  1870,  Markwell  was  arrested  for  cruelty,  and  fined 
with  cost *. 

June  18th,  Poncho  was  arrested  and  fined 


Fine. 


$10 

00 

10 

00 

2 
2 

00 
00 

The  first  annual   meeting  convened  July  twenty-sixth,  and  roolectod 
all  the  Trustees  and  the  same  officers. 


TREASURER  S    REPORT. 


Receipts.  i     Amts. 


Fines 

S14  00 

Membership 

16  00 

Total 

830  00 

Expenses  for  the  otfice,  printing, 
fees,  etc 

incidentals,  arrests,  Justice's 

20  75 

lieavin""  a  balance  on  hand  of. 

.^9  25 

By  vote  the  Treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  the  Secretary  for  his  ser- 
vices nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

July  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Society  convened  and  elected  Trustees,  as  follows:  J. 
Cassidy,  C.  "W.  Oli^.,  S.  D.  Towne,  N.  O.  Staltbrd,  J.  Stewart,  E.  Hopes, 
H.  B.  ilasbrouck,  J.  Campbell,  and  J.  Fritsch. 

The  Trustees  elected  J.  W.  Cassidy,  President;  J.  Fritsch,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Otis,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

I  have  thus  given  the  proceedings  of  our  Societ}"  to  the  present  time. 
Much  has  been   done  in  an  unotficial  manner  in   remonstrating  and 
"elevating  jiublic  opinion  "  to  more  humane  conduct. 
All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

C.  W.  OTIS, 
Secretary  Petalunia  .Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


FINAL    EEPORT 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


H  E  F  O  R  T. 


Mr.  President: — The  Committee  on  Judiciary,  having  discharged 
every  duty  imposed  upon  them  b}^  the  Senate,  ask  leave  now  to  submit 
a  statement  of  the  business  they  have  transacted,  as  their  final  report: 
They  have  held  twenty-eight  meetings,  the  first  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  the  last  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighteen  hu7idred  and  seventy-two.  They  have 
had  under  consideration  and  have  examined  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
bills;  they  have  recommended  the  passage  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen; 
advised  that  do  not  jxiss  one  hundred  and  thirty;  asked  the  reference 
to  other  committees  of  twelve;  returned  without  recommendation  five; 
with  divided  opinions  three;  returned  to  be  sent  to  Assembly  for 
engrossment  one;  they  have  also  amended  sixty- four  bills  and  prepared 
substitutes  for  fourteen.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been 
prompt,  and  has  averaged  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-eight  for  each 
member  of  the  committee.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all,  except  the 
Chairman,  have  had  pressing  duties  upon  other  and  important  commit- 
tees, it  will  not  be  questioned  that  they  have  given  at  least  as  careful 
attention  to  their  work  as  could  have  been  expected.  Their  action, 
from  the  first  meeting  to  the  last,  has  been  without  one  unpleasant 
incident,  and  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  they  have  not  united  in  a 
report,  their  diflcrencos  have  been  cntircl}'  of  judgment,  never  of  feeling. 
In  reporting  against  the  passage  of  the  very  hu'ge  number  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  bills,  twelve  more  than  they  have  reported  upon  favorably, 
the3''have  disappointed  many  of  their  i'ricntis,  and  have  not  alwaj's  been 
able  to  avoid  giving  otl'ense;  while  they  have  deeply  regretted  this  neces- 
sity, they  have  at  tiie  same  time  the  belief  that  their  error  has  been  that 
the  number  has  not  l)ecn  lai'ger.  To  dispense  with  useless  legislation  is 
only  less  necessary  than  to  avoid  that  that  is  positively  bad.  The  commit- 
tee arc  grateful  to  the  .Senate  for  tl\e  unanimity  with  which  their  reports 
have  generally  been  sustained;  it  has  been  a  surprise  that  the  number 
overruled  has  been  so  small,  and  that  of  tiiose  cases  quite  a  proportion 
have  I'ailed  to  receive  the  approval  of  tiic  (iovernor  and  have  not  become 
laws.  The  committee  believe  liiat  altiiougii  fully  one  third  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  has  been  referred  to  them,  yet,  that  legislation  has  not 
been  hindered  by  any  want  of  promptness  on  their  part;  in  the  few 
cases  where  bills  have  been  delayed  in  their  hands,  it  has  been  in  the 
hope  of   being  able,    by  getting  further  information,    to  report  more 


intelligently  upon  them,  and  not  from  neglect.  It  is  due  to  their  experi- 
enced and  able  Clerk,  E.  W.  Maslin,  Esq.,  to  acknowledge  that  without 
his  indefatigable  aid  they  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to  have  com- 
pleted their  work.  If  it  has  been  done  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  him. 

And  now,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  have  not  escaped  errors, 
but  with  the  consciousness  that  they  have  recommended  no  bill  from 
friendship  and  rejected  none  from  any  personal  ill  will;  with  the  most 
lively  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  that  has  been  constantly 
extended  to  them,  and  memories  laden  onl}-  with  pleasant  thoughts  and 
cordial  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  everj'  Senator, 
they  return  to  the  Senate  the  trust,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  was  placed  in  their  hands. 

EDW.  TOMPKINS,  Chairman, 
J.  T.  FARLEY, 
M.  P.  O'CONXOI?, 
JAMES  VAX  NESS, 
W.  W.  PEXDEGAST, 
A.  COMTE,  Jr., 
.GEO.  OULTON, 
H.  K.  TURNER, 
J.  J.  DE  HAVEN, 
H.  LA  RKIN. 
Sacramento,  April  1st,  1872. 


^ 


